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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  papers,  with  two  exceptions,  were  written  in  England,  and 
formed  but  part  of  an  intended  series  for  which  1  had  made  notes  and 
memorandams.  Before  I  could  mature  a  plan,  howerer,  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  send  them  piecemeal  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
published  from  time  to  time  in  portions  or  numbers.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  publish  them  in  England,  being  conscious  that  much  of  their  contents 
could  be  interesting  only  to  American  readers,  and,  in  truth,  being  deterred 
by  the  severity  with  which  American  productions  had  been  treated  by  the 
British  press. 

By  the  time  the  contents  of  the  first  yolume  had  appeared  in  this  occasional 
manner,  they  began  to  find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  be  inserted, 
with  many  kind  encomiums,  in  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  It  was  said, 
also,  that  a  London  bookseller  intended  to  publish  them  in  a  collective  form. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  them  forward  myself,  that  they  might  at 
least  have  the  benefit  of  my  superintendence  and  revision.  I  accordingly 
took  the  printed  numbers  which  I  had  received  from  the  United  States  to 
Mr.  John  Murray,  the  eminent  publisher,  from  whom  I  had  already  received 
friendly  attentions,  and  left  them  with  him  for  examination,  informing  him 
that  should  he  be  inclined  to  bring  them  before  the  public,  I  had  materials 
enough  on  hand  for  a  second  volume.  Several  days  having  elapsed  without 
any  communication  from  Mr.  Murray,  I  addressed  a  note  to  him,  in  which  I 
construed  his  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of  my  work,  and  begged  that  the 
numbers  I  had  left  with  him  might  be  returned  to  me.  The  following  was 
his  reply : 

Hy  dear  Sir, 
I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  intentions  towards  me, 
and  that  I  entertain  the  most  uirfeigned  reapeet  for  your  most  tasteful  talents.  My  house 
is  completdv  filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  and  I  have  onlyanoffiee  to  transaet  busi- 
ness in ;  and  yesterday  I  was  wholly  occapied,  or  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you. 

Ifit  would  not  suit  me  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  your  present  work,  it  is  only 
because  I  do  not  see  that  scope  in  the  nature  of  it  whieh  would  enable  me  to  make  those 
sstis&ctovy  accounts  between  us,  without  which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  engaging ; 
bnt  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  their  circulation,  and  shall  be  most  ready  to  attend  to 
aoy  future  plan  of  yours. 

With  much  regard,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Mobbat. 

This  was  disheartening,  and  might  have  deterred  me  from  any  further 
prosecution  of  the  matter,  had  the  question  of  republication  in  Great  Britain 
rated  entirely  with  me;  but  I  apprehended  the  appearance  of  a  spurious 
edition.  I  now  thought  of  Mr.  Archibald  Constable  as  publisher,  having 
been  treated  by  him  with  much  hospitality  during  a  visit  to  Edinburgh ;  hut 
first  I  determined  to  submit  my  work  tc  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  being 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  cordial  reception  I  had  experienced  from  him 
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at  Abbotsford  a  few  years  previously,  and  by  the  favourable  opinion  he  had 
expressed  to  others  of  my  earlier  writings.  I  accordingly  sent  him  the 
printed  numbers  of  the  Sketch  Book  in  a  parcel  by  coach,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  to  him,  hinting  that  since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of 
his  hospitality,  a  reverse  had  taken  place  in  my  affairs,  which  made  the  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  my  pen  all- important  to  me  ;  I  begged  him,  therefore,  to 
look  over  the  literary  articles  I  had  forwarded  to  him,  and,  if  he  thought  they 
would  bear  European  republication,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Constable 
would  be  inclined  to  be  the  publisher.  , 

The  parcel  containing  my  work  went  by  boach  to  Scott's  address  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  letter  went  by  mail  to  his  residence  in  the  country.  By  the  very 
first  post  I  received  a  reply,  before  he  had  seen  my  work. 

'*  1  was  down  at  Kelso,''  said  he,  '*  when  your  letter  reached  Abbotsford. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  town,  and  will  converse  with  Constable,  and  do  all 
in  my  power  to  forward  your  views — I  assure  you  nothing  will  give  me  more 
pleasure." 

The  hint,  however,  about  a  reverse  of  fortune  had  struck  the  quick  appre- 
hension of  Scott,  and,  with  that  practical  and  efficient  good- will  which 
belonged  to  his  nature,  he  had  already  devised  a  way  of  aiding  me.  A  weekly 
periodical,  he  went  on  to  inform  me,  was  about  to  be  set  up  in  Edinburgh, 
supported  by  the  most  resped:able  talents,  and  amply  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  information.  The  appointment  of  the  editor,  for  which  ample 
funds  were  provided,  would  be  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year,  with  the 
reasonable  prospect  of  further  advantages.  This  situation,  being  apparently 
at  his  disposal,  he  frankly  offered  to  me.  The  work,  however,  he  intimated, 
was  to  have  somewhat  of  a  political  bearing,  and  be  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  tone  it  was  desired  to  adopt  might  not  suit  me.  '*  Yet  I  risk 
the  question,"  added  he,  "  because  I  know  no  man  so  well  qualified  for  this 
important  task,  and  perhaps  because  it  will  necessarily  bring  yon  to  Edin- 
burgh. If  my  proposal  does  not  suit,  you  need  only  keep  the  matter  secret, 
and  there  is  no  harm  done.  '  And  for  my  love  I  pray  yon  wrong  me  not.' 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  think  it  could  be  made  to  suit  you,  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible,  addressing  Castle- street,  Edinburgh." 

In  a  postscript,  written  from  Edinburgh,  he  adds,  "  I  am  just  come  here, 
and  have  glanced  over  the  Sketch  Book.  It  is  positively  beautiful,  and  in- 
creases my  desire  to  crimp  yon,  if  it  be  possible.  Some  difficulties  there 
always  are  in  managing  such  a  matter,  especially  at  the  outset ;  but  we  will 
obviate  them  as  much  as  we  possibly  can." 

The  following  is  from  an  imperfect  draught  of  my  reply,  which  underwent 
some  modifications  in  the  copy  sent. 

'*  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  your  letter.  I  had  begun 
to  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
there  is  a  genial  sunshine  about  you  that  warms  every  creeping  thing  into 
heart  and  confidence.  Your  literary  proposal  both  surprises  and  flatters  me, 
as  it  evinces  a  much  higher  opinion  of  my  talents  than  I  have  myself.*' 

I  then  went  <m  to  explain  that  I  found  myself  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the 
situation  offered  to  me,  not  merely  by  my  political  opinions,  but  by  the  very 
constitution  and  habits  of  my  mind.  *'  My  whole  course  of  life,"  I  observed, 
''  has  been  desultory,  and  I  am  unfitted  for  any  periodically  recurring  task, 
or  any  stipulated  labour  of  body  or  mind.  I  have  no  command  of  my 
talents,  such  as  they  are,  and  have  to  watch  the  varyings  of  my  mind  as  I 
would  those  of  a  «aathercock.   Pjraetice  and  training  may  bring  me  more  into 
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mle;  Irat  at  present  I  am  as  naeless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  own 
coimdy  Indiana,  or  a  Don  Cossack. 

*'  1  must,  therefore,  keep  on  pretty  much  as  I  have  begun  ;  writing  when 
I  can,  not  when  I  would.  I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residenoct  and  write 
whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before  me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagi'> 
nation ;  and  hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by-and-by. 

*'  I  dm  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  no  better  way  of  answering  your 
proposal  than  by  showing  what  a  very  good*for-nothing  kind  of  being  I  am. 
Should  Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined  to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on 
hand,  he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  and  it  will  be  something 
like  trading  with  a  gipsy  for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one  time' 
have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offer,  and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard." 

In  reply,  Scott  expressed  regret,  but  not  surprise,  at  my  declining  what 
might  have  proved  a  troublesome  duty.  He  then  recurred  to  the  original 
■object  of  our  correspondence ;  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  various  terms  upon 
which  arrangements  were  made  between  authors  and  booksellers,  that  I  might 
take  my  choice ;  expressing  the  most  encouraging  confidence  of  the  success  of 
my  work,  and  of  previoua  works  which  I  had  produced  in  America.  "  I  did 
no  more,''  added  he,  "  than  open  the  trenches  with  Constable ;  but  I  am 
sure  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  bim,  you  will  find  him  disposed 
to  treat  your  overtures  with  every  degree  of  attention.  Or,  if  you  think  it 
of  consequence,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  me,  I  shall  be  in  London  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  and  whatever  my  experience  can  command  is  moat 
heartily  at  your  command.  But  I  can  add  little  to  what  I  have  said  above, 
except  my  earnest  recommendation  to  Constable  to  enter  into  the  negotia- 
tion."* 

Before  the  receipt  of  this  moet  obliging  letter,  however,  I  had  determined 
to  look  to  no  leading  bookseller  for  a  launch,  but  to  throw  my  work  before 
the  public  at  my  own  risk,  and  let  it  sink  or  swim  according  to  its  merits.  I 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Scott,  and  soon  received  a  reply : 

'*  I  observe  with  pleaaure  that  you  are  going  to  come  forth  in  Britain.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  very  best  way  to  pnbl^h  on  one's  own  acoompt ;  for  the 
booksellers  set  their  face  against  the  circulation  of  such  works  as  do  not  pay  an 
amazing  toll  to  themselves.  But  they  have  lost  the  art  of  altogether  damming 
up  the  road  in  such  cases  between  the  author  and  the  public,  which  they  were 
once  able  to  do  as  effectually  as  Diabolus  in  John  Banyan's  Holy  War 
closed  up  the  windows  of  my  Lord  Understanding's  mansion.  I  am  sure  of 
one  thing,  that  you  have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to  be  admired 
by  them,  and  I  would  not  say  so  unless  I  really  was  of  that  opinion. 

"  If  you  ever  see  a  witty  but  rather  local  publication  called  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine^  you  will  find  some  notice  of  your  works  in  the  last 
number :  the  author  is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you  in 

*  I  cannot  ayoid  tubjoining  in  a  note  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  Scott's  letter,  which, 
thongh  it  does  not  relate  to  the  main  subject  of  our  correspondence,  was  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted.  Some  time  prevtouslj  I  had  sent  Miss  Sophia  Scott  small  duodecimo 
American  editions  of  her  fatner's  poems  publidied  in  Edinburgh  in  quarto  vdlumes; 
showing  the  *'  nigromancy  "  of  the  American  press,  by  which  a  quart  of  wine  is  conjured 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Scott  obsenres : — *'  In  my  hurry,  I  have  not  thanked  you  in  Sophia's 
name  tor  the  kind  attention  which  furnished  her  with  the  American  Tolumes.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  can  add  my  own,  since  you  have  made  her  acquainted  with  much  more  of 
papa's  folly  than  she  would  ever  otherwise  have  learned ;  for  I  had  taken  special  care  they 
should  never  see  any  of  those  things  during  their  earlier  years.  I  think  I  told  tou  that 
Waiter  is  sweeping  the  firmament  with  a  feather  like  a  maypole,  and  indenting  the  pave< 
ment  widi  a  sword  like  a  scythe — ^in  other  words,  he  has  become  a  whiakerad  hussar  in  the 
18th  dragoona.*' 
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your  literary  capacity.     His  name  is  Lockhart,  a  young  man  of  very  con* 

Biderable  talent,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  connected  with  my  family. 

My  faithful  friend  Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illustrated. 

Constable  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  consideration  of  a  treaty  for 

your  works,  but  I  foresee  will  be  still  more  so  when 

Yoar  name  is  up,  and  may  go 
From  Toledo  to  Madrid. 

■*  And  that  will  soon  be  the  case.     I  trust  to  be  in  London  about  the 


middle  of  the  month,  and  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in  once  again  shaking 
you  by  the  hand." 

The  first  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book  was  put  to  press  in  London  as  I  had 
resolved,  at  my  own  risk,  by  a  bookseller  unknown  to  fame,  and  without  any 
of  the  usual  arts  by  which  a  work  is  trumpeted  into  notice.  Still  some  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  it  by  the  extracts  which  bad  previously  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Gazette^  and  by  the  kind  word  spoken  by  the  editor  of  that 
periodical,  and  it  was  getting  into  fair  circulation,  when  my  worthy  bookseller 
failed  before  the  first  month  was  over,  and  the  sale  was  interrupted. 

At  this  juncture  Scott  arriYcd  in  London.  I  called  to  him  for  help,  as  I 
was  sticking  in  the  mire,  and,  more  propitious  than  Hercules,  be  put  Ms  own 
shoolder  to  the  wheel.  Through  his  favourable  representations,  Murray  was 
quickly  induced  to  undertake  the  future  publication  of  the  work  which  he  had 
previously  declined.  A  further  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  struck  off,  and 
the  second  volume  was  put  to  press,  and  from  that  time  Murray  became  my 
publisher,  conducting  himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fair,  open,  and 
liberal  spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  well-merited  appellation  of  the 
Prince  of  Booksellers. 

Thus,  under  the  kind  and  cordial  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  began  my 
literary  career  in  Europe ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  but  discharging,  in  a  trifling 
degree,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  golden -hearted  man  in 
acknowledging  my  obligations  to  him. — But  who  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  or  counsel  that  did  not  experience  the 
most  prompt,  generous,  and  effectual  assistance  ? 

W.  I. 

Sunny  tide  f  1848. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

I  am  of  this  mind  with  Homer,  that  aa  the  anaile  that  crept  out  of  her  ahel  was  turned 
eftsoons  into  a  toad,  and  thereby  was  forced  to  make  a  atoole  to  ait  on ;  so  the  trayeller  that 
stragleth  from  his  owne  country  is  in  a  short  time  transformed  into  so  monstrous  a  shape, 
that  he  is  faine  to  alter  his  mannon  with  his  manners,  and  to  live  where  he  ean,  not  where 
he  would. — LiXiT's  EvrnvMU, 

I  WAS  always  fond  of  risiting  new  scenes,  and  observing  strange 
cHaracters  and  manners.  Even  when  a  mere  child  I  began  my 
travels,  and  made  many  tours  of  discovery  into  foreign  parts  and 
unknown  regions  of  my  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  my 
parents,  and  the  emolument  of  the  town-crier.  As  I  grew  intc 
boyhood,  I  extended  the  range  of  my  observations.  My  holiday 
afternoons  were  spent  in  rambles  about  the  surrounding  country. 
I  made  myself  fifimiliar  with  all  its  places  famous  in  history  or 
fable.  I  knew  every  spot  where  a  murder  or  robbery  had  been 
committed,  or  a  ghost  seen.  I  visited  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  added  greatly  to  my  stock  of  knowledge  by  noting  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  conversing  with  their  sages  and  great 
men.  I  even  journeyed  one  long  summer  s  day  to  the  summit  of 
the  most  distant  hiU,  whence  I  stretched  my  eye  over  many  a 
mile  of  terra  inco^nita^  and  was  astonished  to  find  how  vast  a 
globe  I  inhabited. 

This  rambling  propensity  strengthened  with  my  years.  Books 
of  voyages  and  travels  became  my  passion,  and  in  devouring 
their  contents  I  neglected  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school. 
How  wistfully  would  I  wander  about  the  pier-heads  in  fine 
weather,  and  watch  the  parting  ships  bound  to  distant  climes— 
with  what  longing  eyes  would  I  gaze  after  their  lessening  sails, 
and  waft  myself  in  imagination  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ! 

Further  reading  and  thinking,  though  they  brought  this  vague 
inclination  into  more  reasonable  bounds,  only  served  to  make  it 
more  decided.  I  visited  various  parts  of  my  own  country;  and 
had  I  been  merely  a  lover  of  fine  scenery,  I  should  have  felt  little 
desire  to  seek  elsewhere  its  gratification ;  for  on  no  country  have 
the  charms  of  Nature  been  more  prodigally  lavished.  Hei^  mighty 
lakes,  like  oceans  of  liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  with  their 
bri^rht  aerial  tints ;  her  valleys,  teeming  with  wild  fertility ;  her 

// 
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tremendous  cataracts,  thandering  in  their  solitudes ;  her  bound- 
less plains,  waving  with  spontaneous  verdure;  her  broad  deep 
rivers,  rolling  in  solemn  silence  to  the  ocean ;  har  trackless  forests, 
where  vegetation  puts  forth  all  its  magnificence ;  her  skies,  kind- 
ling with  the  magic  of  summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine ; — 
no,  never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery. 

But  Europe  held  forth  the  charms  of  storied  and  poetical  as- 
sociation. There  were  to  be  seen  the  masterpieces  of  art,  the 
refinements  of  highly-cultivated  society,  the  quaint  peculiarities 
of  ancient  and  local  custom.  My  native  country  was  full  of 
yoathfal  promise :  Europe  was  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  age.  Her  very  ruins  told  the  history  of  times  gone  by,  and 
every  mouldering  stone  was  a  chronicle.  I  longed  to  wander  over 
the  scenes  of  renowned  achievement — to  tread,  Ba  it  were,  in  the 
footsteps  of  antiquity — ^to  loiter  about  the  ruined  castle— to  medi- 
tate on  the  falling  tower — ^to  escape,  in  short,  from  the  common- 
place realities  of  the  present,  and  lose  myself  among  the  shadowy 
grandeurs  of  the  past. 

I  had,  beside  all  this,  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  great  men  of 
the  earth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  great  men  in  America :  not 
a  city  but  has  an  ample  share  of  them.  I  have  mingled  among 
them  in  my  time,  and  been  almost  withered  by  the  shade  into 
which  they  cast  me ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  baleful  to  a  small 
man  as  the  shade  of  a  great  one,  particularly  the  great  man  of 
the  city.  But  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  men  of  Europe ; 
for  I  had  read  in  the  works  of  various  philosophers,  that  all  ani- 
mals degenerated  in  America,  and  man  among  the  number.  A 
great  man  of  Europe,  thought  I,  must  therefoee  be  as  superior  to 
a  great  man  of  America  as  a  peak  of  the  Alps  to  a  highland  of 
the  Hudson ;  and  in  this  idea  I  was  confirmed,  by  observing  the 
comparative  importance  and  swelling  magnitude  of  many  English 
travellers  among  us,  who,  I  was  assured,  were  very  little  people 
in  their  own  country.  I  will  visit  this  land  of  wonders,  thought 
I,  and  see  the  gigantic  race  from  which  I  am  degenerated. 

It  has  been  either  my  good  or  evil  lot  to  have  my  roving  pas- 
sion gratified.  I  have  wandered  through  different  countries,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  studied  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  but  rather 
with  the  sauntering  gaze  with  which  humble  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque stroll  from  the  window  of  one  print-shop  to  another; 
caught,  sometimes  by  the  delineations  of  beauty,  sometimes  by 
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tbe  distoitioits  of  caricature,  and  sometimeiB  by  the  loyeliness  of 
landscape.  As  it  is  the  &shion  for  modem  tonrists  to  travel 
pencil  in  hand,  and  bring  home  their  portfolios  filled  with 
sketches,  I  am  disposed  to  get  up  a  few  for  the  entertainment 
of  mj  frienda  When,  however,  I  look  over  the  hints  and  me- 
morandums I  have  taken  down  for  the  purpose,  my  heart  almost 
£su1s  me  at  finding  how  my  idle  humour  has  led  me  aside  for  the 
great  objects  studied  by  every  regular  traveller  who  would  make 
a  book.  I  fear  I  shall  give  equal  disappointment  with  an  un- 
lucky landscape  painter  who  had  travelled  on  the  continent,  but, 
following  the  bent  of  his  vagrant  inclination,  had  sketched  in 
nooks,  and  comers,  and  by-places.  His  sketch-book  was  accord- 
ingly crowded  with  cottages,  and  landscapes,  and  obscure  ruins ; 
bat  he  had  neglected  to  paint  St.  Peter's  or  the  Coliseum,  the 
cascade  of  Temi  or  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  had  not  a  single 
glacier  or  volcano  in  his  whole  collection. 


THE  VOYAGK 

Ships,  ships,  I  mil  descrie  j<m 

Amidst  the  main  { 
I  will  come  and  try  you, 
Wha^ou  are  protecting. 
And  projecting. 
What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading, 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  from  invading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealthy  lading. 
Halloo  I  my  fisncie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?— Old  foik. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe  the  long  voyage  he  has  to  make 
is  an  excellent  preparative.  The  temporary  absence  of  worldly 
scenes  and  employments  produces  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  fitted 
to  receive  new  and  vivid  impressions.  The  vast  space  of  waters 
that  separates  the  hemispheres  is  like  a  blank  page  in  existence. 
There  is  no  gradual  transition  by  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  fea- 
tures and  population  of  one  country  blend  almost  imperceptibly 
with  those  of  another.  From  the  moment  you  lose  sight  of  the 
land  yon  have  left,  all  is  vacancy  until  you  step  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  are  launched  at  once  into  the  bustle  and  novelties  of 
another  world. 

In  travelling  by  land,  there  is  a  continuity  of  scene,  and  a 
connected  succession  of  persons  and  incidents,  that  carry  on  the 
stoiy  of  life,  and  lessen  the  efi*ect  of  absence  and  separation. 
We  drag,  it  is  true,  "a  lengthening  chain  "  at  each  remove  of 
our  pilgrimage ;  but  the  chain  is  unbroken :  we  can  trace  it  back 
link  by  link,  and  we  feel  that  the  last  still  grapples  us  to  home. 

b2 
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But  a  wide  sea  voyage  severs  us  at  once.  It  makes  us  conscious 
of  being  cast  loose  from  the  secure  anchorage  of  settled  life,  and 
sent  adrift  upon  a  doubtful  world.  It  interposes  a  gulf,  not  merely 
imaginary,  but  real,  between  us  and  our  homes — a  gulf  subject  to 
tempest,  and  fear,  and  uncertainty,  rendering  distance  palpable, 
and  return  precarious. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  myself.  As  I  saw  the  last  blue 
line  of  my  native  land  fade  away  like  a  cloud  in  the  horizon,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  closed  one  volume  of  the  world  and  its  contents, 
and  had  time  for  meditation  before  I  opened  another.  That  land, 
too,  now  vanishing  from  my  view,  which  contained  all  most  dear 
to  me  in  life— what  vicissitudes  might  occur  in  it — what  changes 
might  take  place  in  me,  before  I  should  visit  it  again  !  Who  can 
tell„  when  he  sets  forth  to  wander,  whither  he  may  be  driven  by 
the  uncertain  currents  of  existence ;  or  when  he  may  return ;  or 
whether  it  may  ever  be  his  lot  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood? 

I  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy;  I  should  correct  the  expression. 
To  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  and  fond  of  losing  himself  in 
reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation ;  but  then 
they  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend 
to  abstract  the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over 
the  quarter-railing,  or  climb  to  the  main-top,  of  a  calm  day,  and 
muse  for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea , 
to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the 
horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them  with  a 
creation  of  my  own ; — j-to  watch  the  gentle  undulating  billows, 
rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on  those  happy  shores* 

There  was  a  deliqious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe  with 
which  I  looked  down,  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  grampus  slowly  heaving  his  huge 
form  above  the  surface ;  or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting,  like  a 
spectre,  through  the  blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  conjure 
up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me  ; 
of  the  finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  the  shape- 
less monsters  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth  ; 
and  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and 
sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean^ 
would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How  interesting 
this  fragment  of  a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of 
existence!      What  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention; 
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which  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over  wind  and  wave ;  has 
brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  communion ;  has  established 
an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions  of  the 
north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south;  has  diffused  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life ;  and  has  thus 
bound  together  those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  be- 
tween which  Nature  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable 
barrier 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  di'ifting  at  a 
distance.  At  sea  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the 
surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the 
mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely  wrecked,  for  there 
were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs  by  wlach  some  of  the  crew  had 
fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
off  by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the 
ship  could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted 
about  for  many  months ;  clusters  of  shell- fish  had  fststened  about 
it,  and  long  sea- weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought 
I,  are  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long  been  over — they  have 
gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest — their  bones  lie 
whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion, 
like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
story  of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that 
ship !  what  prayers  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home  ! 
How  often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the 
daily  news  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the 
deep  !  How  has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety 
into  dread — and  dread  into  despair!  Alas!  not  one  memento 
may  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be 
known  is,  that  sbe  sailed  from  her  port  '^  and  was  never  heard 
of  more  !** 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many  dismal 
anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  evening,  when 
the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair,  began  to  look  wild 
and  threatening,  and  gave  indications  of  one  of  those  sudden 
storms  which  will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a 
summer  voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a  lamp  in  the 
cabin,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his  tale  of 
shipw^reck  and  disaster.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short 
one  related  by  the  captain. 

''  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  "  in  a  fine  stout  ship  across 
the   banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those  heavy  fogs  which 
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prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  far 
ahead  even  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  the  Veather  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of 
the  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  and  a  constant  watch 
forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  which  are  accustomed  to 
lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking 
breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water. 
Suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  '  a  sail  ahead  ! ' — ^it  was 
scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a  small 
schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  us.  The  crew 
were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck 
her  just  amid-ships.  The  force,  the  size,  and  weight  of  our 
vessel  bore  her  down  below  the  waves ;  we  passed  over  her  and 
were  hurried  on  our  course.  As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking 
beneath  us,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches 
rushing  from  her  cabin ;  they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be 
swaUowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning  ciy 
mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our  ears 
swept  us  out  of  all  further  hearing.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
cry !  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  put  the  ship  about^  she 
was  under  such  headway.  We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  had  anchored.  We  (^uised 
about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog.  -We  fired  signal-guns, 
and  listened  if  we  might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors ;  but  aill 
was  silent — we  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  them  more." 

I  confess  these  stories,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  all  my  fine 
£a.ncies.  The  storm  increased  with  the  night.  The  sea  was 
lashed  into  tremendous  confusion.  There  was  a  fearful  sullen 
sound  of  rushing  waves  and  broken  surges.  De^  called  unto 
deep.  At  times  the  black  volume  of  clouds  overhead  seemed 
rent  asunder  by  flashes  of  lightning,  which  quivered  along  the 
foaming  billows,  and  made  the  succeeding  .darkness  doubly 
terrible.  The  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters, 
and  were  echoed  and  prolonged  by  the  mountain  wa>ves.  As  I 
saw  the  ship  .staggering  and  plunging  among  these  roaring 
caverns,  it  seemed  miraculous  that  she  regained  her  balance,  or 
preserved  her  buoyancy.  Her  yards  would  dip  into  the  water ; 
her  bow  was  almost  buried  beneath  the  waves.  Sometimes  an 
impending  surge  appeared  ready  to  overwhelm  her,  and  nothing 
but  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  helm  preserved  her  from  the 
shock. 

When  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  the  awful  scene  still  followed  n(ie. 
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The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging'  sounded  like 
funereal  wailings.  The  creaking  of  the  maats,  the  straining  and 
groaning  of  bulk^heads,  as  the  ship  laboured  in  the  weltering 
sea,  were  frightful.  As  I  heazd  the  waves  rushing  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  And  roaring  in  my  very  ear,  it  seemed  as  if 
Death  were  raging  round  this  floating  prison,  seeking  for  his 
prey ;  the  mere  starting  of  a  nail,  the  yawning  of  a  seam,  might 
give  him  entrance. 

A  flue  day,  however,  with  a  tranquil  sea  and  favouring  breeze, 
soon  put  all  these  dismal  reflections  to  flight.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  gladdening  influence  of  flue  weather  and  fair  wind  at 
sea.  When  the  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every  sail 
swelled,  and  careering  gaily  over  the  curling  waves,  how  lofty, 
how  gallant  she  appears — ^how  eke  seems  to  lord  it  over  the  deep! 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  the  reveries  of  a  sea  voyage,  for 
witibi  me  it  is  almost  a  continual  reverie — ^but'it  is  time  to  get  to 
shore. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny jporning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of  "land !" 
was  given  from  the  mast-head.  None  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  deHcions  throng  of  sensa- 
tions which  rush  into  an  American  s  bosom  when  he  first  comes 
in  sight  of  Europe.  There  is  a  volume  of  associations  with  the 
very  name.  It  is  the  land  of  promise,  teeming  with  everything 
of  which  his  childhood  has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  years 
have  pondered^ 

From  that  time  until  the  moment  of  arrival  it  was  all  feverish 
excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like  guardian  giants 
along  the  coast ;  the  headlands  of  Ireknd  stretching  out  into  the 
Channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains  towering  into  the  clouds ;  all 
were  objects  of  intense  interest.  As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I 
reconnoitred  the  shores  with  a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with 
delight  on  neat*  cottages,  with  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green 
grass-plots.  I  saw  the  mouldering  ruin  of  an  abbey  overrun  with 
ivy,  and  the  taper  spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the  brow 
of  a  neighbouring  hill — ^all  were  characteristic  of  England. 

The  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  to  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
people ;  some,  idle  lookers-on — others,  eager  expectants  of  friends 
or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  merchant  to  whom  the  ship 
was  consigned,  I  knew  him  by  his  calculating  brow  and  restless 
air.  His  hands  w^e  thrust  into  his  pockets ;  he  was  whistling 
thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  a  small  space  having  been 
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accorded  him  by  the  crowd  in  deference  to  his  temporary  im- 
portance. There  were  repeated  cheerings  and  salutations  inter- 
changed between  the  shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  happened  to 
recognize  each  other.  I  particularly  noticed  one  young  woman 
of  humble  dress,  but  interesting  demeanour.  She  was  leaning 
forward  from  among  the  crowd ;  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as 
it  neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance.  She 
seemed  disappointed  and  agitated ;  when  I  heard  a  faint  voice 
call  her  name.  It  was  from  a  poor  sailor  who  had  been  ill  all 
the  voyage,  and  had  excited  the  sympathy  of  every  one  on  board. 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  his  messmates  had  spread  a  mattress 
for  him  on  deck  in  the  shade,  but  of  late  his  illness  had  so 
increased,  that  he  had  taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only  breathed 
a  wish  that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  he  died.  He  had  been  - 
helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  river,  and  was  now  leaning 
against  the  shrouds,  with  a  countenance  so  wasted,  so  pale,  so 
ghastly,  that  it  was  no  wonder  even  the  eye  of  affection  did  not 
recognize  him.  But,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  her  eye  darted  on 
his  features;  it  read  at  once  a  whole  volume  of  sorrow;  she 
clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  stood  wringing 
them  in  silent  agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetings  of  acquaintances 
— ^the  greetings  of  friends — the  consultations  of  men  of  business. 
I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no  friend  to  meet,  no 
cheering  to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  the  land  of  my  forefskthers, 
but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. 


ROSCOE. 

In  the  lenrice  of  mankind  to  be 


A  guai^dian  god  below ;  still  to  employ 

The  mind's  onve  ardour  in  heroic  aims, 

Such  as  may  raise  us  o'er  the  grovelling  herd. 

And  make  us  shine  for  ever — ^that  is  life. — ^Thomboit* 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  a  stranger  is  taken  in  Liverpool 
is  the  Athenseum.  It  is  established  on  a  liberal  and  judicious 
plan  ;  it  contains  a  good  library  and  spacious  reading-room,  and 
is  the  great  literary  resort  of  the  place.  Go  there  at  what  hour 
you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find  it  filled  with  grave-looking  per- 
sonages deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  of  newspapers. 

As  I  was  once  visiting  this  haunt  of  the  learned,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  person  just  entering  the  room.  He  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have  been 
commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  time — perhaps  by  care. 
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He  bad  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance ;  a  head  that  would 
have  pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  his 
brow  showed  that  wasting  thought  had  been  busy  there,  yet  his 
eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  souL  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being  of  a  different 
order  from  the  bustling  race  around  him. 

I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Roscoe.  I 
drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This,  then, 
was  an  author  of  celebrity ;  this  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
voices  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  with  whose 
minds  I  have  communed  even  in  the  solitudes  of  America. 
Accustomed,  as  we  are  in  our  country,  to  know  European 
writers  only  by  their  works,  we  cannot  conceive  of  them,  as 
of  other  men,  engrossed  by  trivial  or  sordid  pursuits,  and  jostling 
with  the  crowd  of  common  minds  in  the  dusty  paths  of  life. 
They  pass  before  our  imaginations  like  superior  beings,  radiant 
with  the  emanations  of  their  genius,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
literary  glory. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Medici  mingling 
among  the  busy  sons  of  traffic,  at  first  shocked  mj  poetical  ideas; 
but  it  is  from  the  very  circumstances  and  situation  in  which  he 
has  been  placed,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  derives  his  highest  claims  to 
admiration.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem 
almost* to  create  themselves,  springing  up  under  every  disadvan  • 
tage,  and  working  their  solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a 
thousand  obstacles.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disappointing  the 
assiduities  of  art,  with  which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dulness  to 
maturity ;  and  to  glory  in  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  her 
chance  productions.  She  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the 
winds,  and  though  some  may  perish  among  the  stony  places  of 
the  world,  and  some  be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  of 
early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  struggle  bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and 
spread  over  their  sterile  birthplace  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  Born  in  a  place 
apparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary  talent ;  in  the  very 
market-place  of  trade ;  without  fortune,  hjmly  connections,  or 
patronage ;  self-prompted,  self-sustained,  and  almost  self-taught, 
he  has  conquered  every  obstacle,  achieved  his  way  to  eminence, 
and,  having  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  nation,  has 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  talents  and  influence  to  advance  and 
embellish  his  native  town. 
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Indeed,  it  is  tbis  last  trait  in  his  character  which  has  given  him 
the  greatest  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  induced  me  particularly  to 
point  him  out  to  my  countrymen.  Eminent  as  are  his  literary 
merits,  he  is  but  one  among  the  many  distinguished  authors  of 
this  intellectual  nation.  They,  however,  in  general,  live  but  for 
their  own  fame,  or  their  own  pleasures.  Their  private  history 
presents  no  lesson  to  the  world,  or,  perhaps,  a  humiliating  one  of 
human  frailty  and  inconsistency.  At  best,  they  are  prone  to 
steal  away  from  the  bustle  and  commonplace  of  busy  existence ; 
to  indulge  in  the  selfishness  of  lettered  case ;  and  to  revel  in 
scenes  of  mental,  but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  none  of  the  accorded 
privileges  of  talent.  He  has  shut  himself  up  in  no  garden  of 
thought,  no  elysium  of  fancy ;  but  has  gone  forth  into  the  high- 
ways and  thoroughfares  of  life ;  he  has  planted  bowers  by  the 
way-side,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  sojourner, 
and  has  opened  pure  fountains,  where  the  labouring  man  may 
turn  aside  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  drink  of  the 
living  streams  of  knowledge.  There  is  a  "  daily  beauty  in  his 
life,"  on  which  mankind  may  meditate  and  grow  better.  It 
exhibits  no  lofty  and  almost  useless,  because  inimitable,  example 
of  excellence ;  but  presents  a  picture  of  active,  yet  simple  and 
imitable  virtues,  which  are  within  every  man  s  reach,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  exercised  by  many,  or  this  world  would  be 
a  paradise. 

But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  our  young  and  busy  country,  where  literature  and  the 
elegaht  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of 
daily  necessity ;  and  must  depend  for  their  culture,  not  on  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  time  and  wealth,  nor  the  quickening  rays 
of  titled  patronage,  but  on  hours  and  seasons  snatched  from  the  * 
pursuit  of  worldly  interests,  by  intelligent  and  public-spirited 
individuals. 

He  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  for  a  place  in  hours  of 
leisure  by  one  master  spirit,  and  how  completely  it  can  give  its 
own  impress  to  surrounding  objects.  Like  his  own  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  on  whom  he  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye  as  on  a  pure 
model  of  antiquity,  he  has  interwoven  the  history  of  his  life  with 
the  history  of  his  native  town,  and  has  made  the  foundations  of 
its  fame  the  monuments  of  his  virtues.  Wherever  you  go  in 
Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces  of  his  footsteps  in  all  that  is  elegant 
and  liberal.     He  found  the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the 
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chanDels  of  traffic ;  he  has  diverted  from  it  invigorating  rills  to 
refresh  the  garden  of  literature.  By  his  own  example  and  con- 
stant exertions,  he  has  effected  that  nnion  of  commerce  and  the 
intellectual  pursuits,  so  eloquently  recommended  in  one  of  his 
latest  writings  ;*  and  has  practically  proved  how  beautifully  they 
may  be  brought  to  harmonize,  and  to  benefit  each  other.  The 
noble  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  which  reflect 
such  credit  on  Liverpool,  and  are  giving  such  an  impulse  to  the 
public  mind,  have  mostly  been  originated,  and  have  all.  been 
effectively  promoted,  by  Mr.  Roscoe ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
rapidly  increasing  opulence  and  magnitude  of  that  town,  which 
promises  to  vie  in  commercial  importance  with  the  metropolis,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  in  awakening  an  ambition  of  mental 
improvement  among  its  inhabitants,  he  has  effected  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  British  literature. 

In  America,  we  know  Mr.  Roscoe  only  as  the  author— in 
Liverpool  he  is  i^ken  of  as  the  banker ;  and  I  was  told  of  his 
having  been  unfortunate  in  business.  I  could  not  pity  him,  as  I 
heard  some  rich  men  do.  I  considered  him  far  above  the  reach 
of  my  pity.  Those  who  live  only  for  the  world,  and  in  the 
world,  may  be  cast  down  by  the  frowns  of  adversity ;  but  a  man 
like  Boscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  reverses  of  fortune. 
They  do  but  drive  him  in  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  ; 
to  the  superior  society  of  his  own  thoughts ;  which  the  best  of 
men  are  apt  sometimes  to  neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search 
of  lees  worthy  associates.  He  is  independent  of  the  world  around 
him.  He  lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity ;  with  antiquity,  in 
the  sweet  communion  of  studious  retirement ;  and  with  posterity, 
in  the  generous  aspirings  after  future  renown.  The  solitude  of 
such  a  mind  is  its  state  of  highest  enjoyment.  It  is  then  visited 
by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the  proper  aliment  of 
noble  souls,  and  are,  like  manna,  sent  from  heaven,  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  thi«  world. 

While  my  feelings  were  yet  alive  on  the  subject,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  light  on  further  traces  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  I  was  riding 
out  with  a  gentleman,  to  view  the  environs  of  Liverpool,  when 
he  turned  oSy  through  a  gate,  into  some  ornamented  grounds. 
After  riding  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  spacious  mansion  of 
freestone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It  was  not  in  the  purest 
taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  elegance,  and  the  situation  was  delight* 
fttl.     A  fine  lawn  sloped  away  from  it,  studded  with  clumps  of 

*  Addxeu  on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Institution. 
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trees,  so  disposed  as  to  break  a  soft  fertile  country  into  a  rariety 
of  landscapes.  The  Mersey  was  seen  winding  a  broad  quiet  sheet 
of  water  through  an  expanse  of  green  meadow-land ;  whQe  the 
Welsh  mountains,  blended  with  clouds,  and  melting  into  distance, 
bordered  the  horizon. 

This  was  Roscoe's  favourite  residence  during  the  days  of  his 
prosperity.  It  had  been  the  seat  of  elegant  hospitality  and  lite- 
rary retirement.  The  house  was  now  silent  and  deserted.  I 
saw  the  windows  of  the  study,  which  looked  out  upon  the  soft 
scenery  I  have  mentioned.  The  windows  were  closed — ^the 
library  was  gone.  Two  or  three  ill-favoured  beings  were  loiter- 
ing about  the  place,  whom  my  fancy  pictured  into  retainers  of 
the  law.  It  was  like  visiting  some  classic  fountain,  that  had 
once  welled  its  pure  waters  in  a  sacred  shade,  but  finding  it  dry 
and  dusty,  with  the  lizard  and  the  toad  brooding  over  the  shat- 
tered marbles. 

I  inquired  after  the  fate  of  Mr.  Boscoe's  library,  which  had 
consisted  of  scarce  and  foreign  books,  from  many  of  which  he 
had  drawn  the  materials  for  his  Italian  histories.  It  had  passed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and  was  dispersed  about 
the  country.  The  good  people  of  the  vicinity  thronged  like 
wreckers  to  get  some  part  of  the  noble  vessel  that  had  been 
driven  on  shore.  Did  such  a  scene  admit  of  ludicrous  asso- 
ciations, we  might  imagine  something  whimsical  in  this  strange 
irruption  in  the  regions  of  learning.  Pigmies  rummaging  the 
armoury  of  a  giant,  and  contehding  for  the  possession  of  weapons 
which  they  could  not  wield.  We  might  picture  to  ourselves 
some  knot  of  speculators,  debating  with  calculating  brow  over  the 
quaint  binding  and  illuminated  margin  of  an  obsolete  author;  of 
the  air  of  intense,  but  baffled  sagacity,  with  which  some  successful 
purchaser  attempted  to  dive  into  the  black-letter  bargain  he  had 
secured. 

It  is  a  beautiful  incident  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Koscoe's  misfor- 
tunes, and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  studious  mind, 
that  the  parting  with  his  books  seems  to  have  touched  upon  his 
tenderest  feelings,  and  to  have  been  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  provoke  the  notice  of  his  muse.  The  scholar  only  knows 
how  dear  these  silent,  yet  eloquent,  companions  of  pure  thoughts 
and  innocent  hours  become  in  the  seasons  of  adversity.  When 
all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around  us,  these  only  retain 
Iheir  steady  value.  When  friends  grow  cold,  and  the  converse 
of  intimates  languishes  into   vapid   civility  and   commonplace. 
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these  only  continue  the  unaltered  countenance  of  happier  days, 
and  cheer  us  with  that  true  friendship  which  never  deceived  hope, 
nor  deserted  sorrow.  • 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure ;  but  surely,  if  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Roscoe 
and  themselves,  his  library  never  would  have  been  sold.  Good 
worldly  reasons  may,  doubtless,  be  given  for  the  circumstance, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  combat  with  others  that  might  seem 
merely  fanciful ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  me  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  seldom  occurs,  of  cheering  a  noble  mind  struggling 
under  misfortunes,  by  one  of  the  most  delicate,  but  most  expres- 
sive tokens  of  public  sympathy.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
estimate  a  man  of  genius  properly  who  is  daily  before  our  eyes. 
He  becomes  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  men.  His  great 
qualities  lose  their  novelty ;  we  become  too  familiar  with  the 
common  materials  which  form  the  basis  even  of  the  loftiest  cha- 
racter. Some  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  townsmen  may  regard  him  merely 
as  a  man  of  business ;  others  as  a  politician ;  all  find  him  engaged 
like  themselves  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  surpassed,  perhaps, 
by  themselves  on  some  points  of  worldly  wisdom.  Even  that 
amiable  and  unostentatious  simplicity  of  character  which  gives 
the  nameless  grace  to  real  excellence,  may  cause  him  to  be  under- 
valued by  some  coarse  minds,  who  do  not  know  that  true  worth 
is  always  void  of  glare  and  pretension.  But  the  man  of  letters 
who  speaks  of  Liverpool,  speaks  of  it  as  the  residence  of  Roscoe. 
The  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  it  inquires  where  Roscoe  is  to 
be  seen.  He  is  the  literary  landmark  of  the  place,  indicating  its 
existence  to  the  distant  scholar.  He  is,  like  Pompey's  column  at 
Alexandria,  towering  alone  in  classic  dignity. 

The  following  sonnet,  addressed  by  Mr.  Roscoe  to  his  books 
on  parting  with  them,  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article. 
If  anything  can  add  effect  to  the  pure  feeling  and  elevated 
thought  here  displayed,  it  is  the  conviction  that  the  whole  is 
no  effusion  of  fancy,  but  a  faithful  transcript  from  the  writer's 
heart: — 

TO  MT  BOOKS. 

As  one  who,  destined  from  hia  friends  to  part. 
Regrets  his  loss,  but  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse  and  eqjoy  their  smile, 

And  tempers  as  he  may  aflOiction's  dart ; 

Tlras,  lored  associates,  cbiefo  of  elder  art. 

Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  coiild  once  b^:uile 
Bf  7  tedious  hours,  and  lighten  every  toil, 

I  BOW  resign  you ;  nor  with  fainting  hearts 
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For  pass  a  few  short  jean,  or  da3re,  or  haan, 
And  happier  seasona  may  their  dawn  unrold. 
And  all  year  aaered  fellowahip  restore : 
When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers. 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 
And  kindred  apirita  meet  to  part  no  more* 


THE  WIFE. 

Hie  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  predous 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  hlessinga,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  .  . 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter.  Middlbton . 

I  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with  which 
women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune. 
Those  disasters  which  hreak  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  suhlimitj.  Nothing 
can  he  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female, 
who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and  aUve  to 
every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of 
life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter  and 
support  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and  abiding,  with 
unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  it^  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  wiU,  when 
the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs; 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who 
is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden 
calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up 
the  broken  heart 

I  was  once  con!gratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him  a 
blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection.  ^^  I 
can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  "  than 
to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  there  they  are 
to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a 
married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is  more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one;  partly  because 
he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the 
helpless  and  beloved   beings    who   depend   upon  him  for  sub- 
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sistence;  but  ehiefly  because  his  spirits  sure  soothed  and 
relieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect  kept 
alive  by  finding,  that  thongh  all  abroad  is  darkness  and 
humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of 
which  he  is  the  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run 
to  waste  and  self-neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  alumdoned, 
and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want 
of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic  story,  of  which 
I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate  friend,  Leslie,  had  married 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  fisushionable  life.  She  had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune,  but 
that  of  my  friend  was  ample  ;  and  he  delighted  in  the  anticipa 
tion  of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant  pursuit^  and  administering 
to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fEincies  that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery 
about  the  sex. — ^^  Her  Life,"  said  he,  ^' shall  be  like  a  fairytale." 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced  an  harmonious 
combination :  he  was  of  a  romantic  and  somewhat  serious  cast ; 
she  was  all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  the  mute 
rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon  her  in  company,  of  which 
her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  delight;  and  how,  in  the 
midst  of  applause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  him,  as  if  there 
alone  she  sought  &.vour  and  acceptance.  When  leaning  on  his 
arm,  her  slender  form  contrasted  finely  with  his  tall  .manly 
person.  The  fond  confiding  air  with  which  she  looked  up  to  him 
seemed  to  call  forth  a  fiush  of  triumphant  pride  and  cherishing 
tenderness,  as  if  he  doted  on  his  lovely  burden  for  its  very  help- 
lessness. Never  did  .a  couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery  path 
of  early  and  well-suited  marriage  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to  have  embarked 
his  property  in  large  speculations ;  and  he  had  not  been  married 
many  months,  when,  by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters,  it  was 
swept  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  almost  to  penury. 
For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to  himself,  and  went  about  with 
a  haggard  countenance  and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life  was  but  & 
protracted  agony ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  insupportable  was 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife ; 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news. 
She  saw,  however,  with  the  quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  aU  was 
not  well  with  him.  She  marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled 
sighs,  and  wajs  not  to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  vapid  attempts 
at  cheerfulness.     She  tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender 
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blandishments  to  win  him  back  to  happiness ;  but  she  only  drove 
the  arrow  deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he  saw  cause  to  love 
her,  the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  wa^soon  to  make 
her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he,  and  t^^^  smile  will 
vanish  from  that  cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  those  lips 
— ^the  lustre  of  those  eyes  will  be  quenched  with  sorrow — and  the 
happy  heart,  which  now  beats  lightly  in  that  bosom,  will  be 
weighed  down  like  mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  the  world 

At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  related  his  whole  situa- 
tion in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair.  When  I  heard  him  through, 
I  inquired,  "Does  your  wife  know  all  this?"  At  the  question 
he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  "  For  God's  sake !"  cried  he, 
*'  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention  my  wife ;  it  is  the 
thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost  to  madness  !" 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  I.  "  She  must  know  it  sooner  or  later : 
you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her,  and  the  intelligence  may  break 
upon  her  in  a  more  startling  manner  than  if  imparted  by  your- 
self ;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  love  soften  the  harshest  tidings. 
Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of  the  comforts  of  her  sym- 
pathy ;  and  not  merely  that,  but  also  endangering  the  only  bond 
that  can  keep  hearts  together — an  unreserved  community  of 
thought  and  feeling.  She  will  soon  perceive  that  something  is 
secretly  preying  upon  your  mind ;  and  true  love  will  not  brook 
reserve ;  it  feels  undervalued  and  outraged  when  even  the  sorrows 
of  those  it  loves  are  concealed  from  it." 

"  Oh,  but,  my  friend !  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am  to  give  to 
all  her  future  prospects — ^how  I  am  to  strike  her  very  soul  to  the 
earth,  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  is  a  beggar ;  that  she  is  to 
forego  all  the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  pleasures  of  society — to 
shrink  with  me  into  'indigence  and  obscurity !  To  tell  her  that 
I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  might 
have  continued  to  move  in  constant  brightness — ^the  light  of  every 
eye,  the  admiration  of  every  heart ! — How  can  she  bear  poverty  ? 
she  has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How 
can  she  bear  neglect  ?  she  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh  !  it 
will  break  her  heart — it  will  break  her  heart ! — " 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its  flow ;  for 
sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his  paroxysm  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  had  relapsed  into  moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  sub- 
ject gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once  to  his 
wife.     He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  positively. 

"  But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her  ?     It  is  necessary  she 
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should  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps  proper  to  the  alter- 
ation of  your  circumstances.     You  must  change  your  style  of 

living ^nay,"  observing  a  pang  to  pass  across  his  countenance, 

''  don't  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  sure  Jrou  have  never  placed 
your  happiness  in  outward  show — ^you  have  yet  friends,  warm 
friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  less 
splendidly  lodged :  and  surely  it  does  not  require  a  palace  to  be 
happy  with  Mary " 

"  I  could  be  happy  with  her,**  cried  he,  convulsively,  "  in  a 
hovel ! — I  could  go  down  with  her  into  poverty  and  the  dust ! — 
I  could — I  could — God  bless  her!  God  bless  her!"  cried  he, 
bursting  into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

"  And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  stepping  up,  and  grasp- 
ing him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  believe  me  she  can  be  the  same 
with  you.  Ay,  more  :  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph 
to  her — it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent  energies  and  fervent  sym- 
pathies of  her  nature ;  for  she  will  rejoice  to  prove  that  she  loves 
you  for  yourself.  There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a  spark 
of  heavenly  ifire,  which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
prosperity ;  but  which  kindles  up,  and  beams  and  blazes  in  the 
dark  hour  of  adversity.  No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  is — ^no  man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is — until 
he  has  gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my  manner,  and 
the  figurative  style  of  my  language,  that  caught  the  excited 
imagination  of  Leslie.  I  knew  the  auditor  I  had  to  deal  with ; 
and  following  up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished  by  per- 
suading him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad  heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt  some 
little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on  the  forti- 
tude of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  round  of  pleasures  ? 
Her  gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low 
humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,  and  might  cling  to  the 
sunny  regions  in  which  they  had  hitherto  revelled.  Besides,  ruin 
in  fashionable  life  is  accompanied  by  so  many  galling  mortifica- 
tions, to  which  in  other  ranks  it  is  a  stranger.  In  short,  I  could 
not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning  without  trepidation.  He  had 
made  the  disclosure. 

'*  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?" 

"  Like  an  angel !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief  to  her  mind, 
for  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  asked  if  this  was  all 
that  had  lately  made  me  unhappy.     But,  poor  girl,*'  added  he, 
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^^  she  cannot  realize  the  change  we  must  undergo.  She  has  no 
idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract ;  she  has  only  read  of  it  in 
poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love.  She  feels  as  yet  no  privation ; 
she  suffers  no  loss  of  accustomed  conveniences  nor  elegancies. 
When  we  come  practically  to  experience  its  sordid  cares,  its 
paltry  wants,  its  petty  humiliations — then  will  be. the  real  trial." 

^'  But,"  said  I,  ^'  now  that  ypu  have  got  over  .the  severest  task, 
that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner  you  let  the  world  into  the 
secret  the  better.  The  disclosure  may  be  mortifying,  but  then  it 
is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over ;  whereas  you  othervifise  suffer 
it  in  anticipation  every  hour  ia  the  day.  It  is  not  poverty  so 
much  as  pretence  that  harasses  a  ruined  mao— the  struggle 
between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty  pi^rse — the  keeping  up  a 
hollow  £^ow  that  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage 
to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting." 
On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly  prepared.  He  had  no  false 
pride  himself,  and  as  to  his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to  conform 
to  their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the  evening.  He 
had  disposed  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  taken  a  small  cottage  in 
the  country,  a  few  miles  from  town.  He.  had  been  busied  all  day 
in  sending  out  furniture.  The  new  establishment  required  few 
articles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind.  All  the  splendid  furni- 
ture of  his  late  residence  had  been  sold,  excepting  his  wife's  harp. 
That,  he  said,  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  herself, 
it  belonged  to  tha  Mttle  story  of  their  loves ;  lor  some  of  the 
sweetest  moment^  of  their  courtship  were  those  when  he  had 
leaned  over  that  in^rument  and  listened  to  the  melting  tones  of 
her  voice.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic 
gallantry  in  ift  doting  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his  wila  had  been 
all  day  superintending  its  arrangement.  My  feelings  had  become 
strongly  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  family  story,  and,  as  it 
was  a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and,  as  he  walked 
out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary !"  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  s%h,  from  his  lips. 

"And  what  of  her?"  asked  I;  "has  anything  haf^ned  to 
her?" 

"  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance,  "  is  it  nothing 
to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation — to  be  caged  in  a  miserable 
cottage — to  be  obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of 
her  wretched  habitation  ?  " 
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^'  Hae  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?  " 

^' Repined!  she  has  been  nothing  bat  sweetness  and  good 
hamoiur.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have  ever 
known  her;  she  has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
comfort!" 

"  Admirable  girl ! "  exclaimed  1.  "  You  call  yourself  poor, 
my  friend ;  you  never  were  so  rich — ^you  never  knew  the  bound- 
less treasures  of  excellence  you  possess  in  that  woman." 

""  Oh !  but,  my  friend,  if  this  fiist  meeting  at  the  cottage  were 
OTer,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfortable.  But  this  is  her  first 
day  of  real  experience ;  she  has  been  introduced  into  an  humble 
dwelling — she  has  been  employed  all  day  in  arranging  its  miser- 
able equipments — she  has  for  the  first  time  known  the  fatigues 
of  domestic  employment— she  has  for  the  first  time  looked  round 
her  on  a  home  destitute  of  everything  elegant— almost  of  every- 
thing convenient ;  and  may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and 
spiritless,  brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture  that  I  could 
not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow  lane,  so  thickly 
shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give  it  a  complete  air  oif  seclusion, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  It  was  humble  enough  in  its 
appearance  for  the  most  pastoral  poet,  and  yet  it  had  a  pleasing 
rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one  end  with  a  profusion 
of  foliage ;  a  few  trees  threw  their  branches  gracefully  over  it ; 
and  I  observed  several  pots  of  flowers  tastefully  disposed  about 
the  door,  and  on  the  grass-plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket  gate 
opOTed  upon  a  foot-path  that  wound  through  some  shrubbery  to 
the  door.  Just  as  we  approached,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music — 
Leslie  grasped  my  arm ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  Marj^s 
voice  singing,  in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  a  little 
air  of  which  her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  stepped  forward 
to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made  a  noise  on  the  gravel 
walk.  A  bright  beautiful  face  glanced  out  at  the  window  and 
vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard — ^and  Mary  came  tripping 
forth  to  meet  us ;  she  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white,  a 
few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her  fine  hair,  a  fresh  bloom  was 
on  her  cheek,  her  whole  countenance  beamed  with  smiles— I  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

"  My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ! 
I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for  you,  and  running  down 

c  2 
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talked  those  matters  oyer  in  their  eyening  gossipings,  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  Dame  Yan  Winkle.  The  children  of  the  yillage, 
too,  would  shout  with  joy  wheneyer  he  approached.  He  assisted 
^  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,  taught  them  to  fly  kites 
and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches, 
and  Indians.  Wheneyer  he  went  dodging  about  the  yillage,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his  skirts, 
clambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him 
with  impunity ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughout  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  great  error  in  Hip's  composition  was  an  insuperable  ayersion 
to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labour.  It  could  not  be  horn,  the  want  of 
assiduity  or  perseyerance ;  for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with 
a  rod  as  long  and  heayy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  eyen  though  he  should  not  be  encouraged  by  a 
single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder 
for  hours  together,  trudging  tlurough  woods  and  swamps,  and  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons. 
He  would  neyer  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbour  eyen  in  the  roughest 
toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking 
Indian  com,  or  building  stone  fences ;  the  women  of  the  yillage, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to  do  such  little , 
odd  jobs  as  their  less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them. 
In  a  word.  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his 
own  ;  but  as  to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  fsLrm  in  order, 
he  found  it  impoensible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his  farm  ;  it 
was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole  country ; 
eyerything  about  it  went  Jong,  and  would  go  wrong,  in  spite  of 
him.  His  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his  cow 
would  either  go  astray,  or  get  among  the  cabbages ;  weeds  were 
sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  anywhere  else ;  the  rain 
always  made  a  point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  had  some  out-door 
work  to  do  ;  so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled 
away  under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  there  was  little 
more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it 
was  the  worst  conditioned  farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they  belonged 
to  nobody.  His  son  Rip,  an  urchin  begotten  in  his  own  likeness, 
promised  to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father. 
He  was  generally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels, 
equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligaskins,  which  ho 
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had  muek  ado  to  hold  up  with  one  hand,  as  a  fine  lady  does  her 
train  in  had  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  of 
foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy,  eat  white 
bread  or  brown,  whicherer  can  be  got  with  least  thonght  or  trouble, 
and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound. 
If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in  perfect 
contentment ;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning  in  his  ears 
about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing 
on  his  family.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  her  tongue  was  inces- 
sajitly  going,  and  everything  he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce 
a  torrent  of  household  eloquence.  Bip  had  but  one  way  of 
replying  to  all  lectures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had 
grown  into  a  habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head, 
cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  pro- 
voked a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife  ;  so  that  he  was  fain  to  draw 
off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outnde  of  the  house — ^the  only  side, 
which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Bip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf,  who  was  as 
much  hen-pecked  as  his  master ;  for  Dame  Yan  Winkle  regarded 
them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf 
*  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master  s  going  so  often 
astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honourable 
dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods-~ 
but  what  courage  can  withstand  the  ever-during  and  ail-besetting 
terrors  of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  The  moment  Wolf  entered  the 
house,  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled 
between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting 
many  a  side-long  glance  at  Dame  Yan  Winkle,  and  at  the  least 
flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with 
yoking  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Yan  Winkle  as  years 
of  matrimony  rolled  on ;  a  tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age, 
and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with 
constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when 
driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages  of  the  village; 
which  held  its  sessions  on  a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated 
by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third.  Here 
they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  through  a  long  lazy  summer's  day, 
talking  listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy 
stories  about  nothing.     But  it  would   have  been  worth  any 
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statesmaD's  money  to  have  heard  the  profound  discussions  that 
sometimes  took  place,  when  bj  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into 
their  hands  from  some, passing  traveller.  How  solemnly  they 
would  listen  to  the  contents,  as  drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  a  dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary ; 
and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upon  public  events  some 
months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  controlled  by 
Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  the 
inn,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till  night, 
just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the  shade  of 
a  large  tree ;  so  that  the  neighbours  could  tell  the  hour  by  his 
movements  as  a<K;urately  as  by  a  sundial.  It  is  true  he  was  rarely 
heard  to  speak,  but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  His  adherents, 
however  (for  every  great  man  has  his  adherents),  perfectly  under- 
stood him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his  opinions.  When  any- 
thing that  was  read  or  related  displeased  him,  he  was  observed  to 
smoke  his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth  short,  frequent, 
and  angry  puffs,  but  when  pleased  he  would  inhale  the  smoke 
slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds ;  and 
sometimes,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the 
fragrant  vapour  curl  about  his  nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head 
in  token  of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  length 
routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in  upon 
the  tranquillity  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members  all  to 
naught ;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Tedder  himself, 
sacred  from  the  daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  charged 
him  outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  despair ;  and  his  only 
alternative,  to  escape  from  the  labour  of  the  farm  and  clamour  of 
his  wife,  was  to  take  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods. 
Here  he  would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and 
share  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf^  with  whom  he  sym- 
pathized as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecution.  "  Poor  Wolf,"  he 
would  say,  "  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  but  never 
mind,  my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  thee ! "  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  liis 
master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he  reci- 
procated the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  on  a  fine  autumnal  day.  Rip  had 
unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parte  of  the  Kaats- 
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kill  mountains.  He  was  after  his  favoarite  sport  of  squirrel- 
shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 
reports  of  his  gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with  mountain  herhage, 
that  crowned  the  hrow  of  a  precipice.  From  an  opening  between 
the  trees  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile 
of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far, 
far  below  him,  moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the 
reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  here 
and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in 
the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain  glen, 
wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from 
the  impending  cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  For  some  time  Kip  lay  musing  on  this  scene ; 
evening  was  gradually  advancing ;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys ;  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village,  and  he  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh  when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance, 
hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  "  He  looked 
round,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight 
across  the  mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  deceived 
him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same  cry 
ring  through  the  still  evening  air ;  "  Rip  Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van 
Winkle  ! " — ^at  the  same  time  Wolf  bristled  up  his  back,  and, 
giving  a  loud  growl,  skulked  to  his  master  s  side,  looking  fearfully 
down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprehension  stealing 
over  him ;  he  looked  anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  per- 
ceived a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending 
under  the  weight  of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequented 
place;  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
need  of  his  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  singu- 
larity of  the  stranger  s  appearance.  He  was  a  short,  square- 
built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His 
dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — a  cloth  jerkin,  strapped 
round  the  waist — several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample 
volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and 
bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  stout  keg,  that 
seamed  full  of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and 
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assist  him  with  tbe  load.  Though  rather  shy  and  distrustful  of 
this  new  aoquaintance,  Bip  complied  with  his  usual  alacrity ;  and 
mutually  relieving  each  other,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow  guUy^ 
apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they  ascended, 
Bip  every  now  and  then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant 
thunder,  that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  cleffc, 
between  lofty  rocks,  toward  which  their  rugged  path  conducted. 
He  paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  muttering  of 
one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers  which  often  take  place  in 
mountain  heights,  he  proceeded.  Passing  through  the  ravine, 
they  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which  impending  trees 
shot  their  branches,  so  that  yon  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure 
sky  and  the  bright  evening  cloud.  During  the  whole  time  Bip 
and  his  companion  had  laboured  on  in  silence,  for  though  the 
former  marvdUed  greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of  carrying  a 
keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain ;  yet  there  was  something 
strange  and  incomprehensible  about  the  unknown,  that  inspired 
awe  and  checked  famiHaiity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre,  new  objects  of  wonder  pre- 
sented themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a  company  of 
odd-looking  personages  playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were  dressed 
in  a  quaint  outlandish  fashion ;  some  wore  short  doublets,  others 
jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had 
enormous  breeches^  of  similar  style  with  that  of  the  guide's. 
Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar :  one  had  a  large  head,  broad 
face,  and  small  piggish  eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white  sugar-loaf 
hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  taiL  They  all  had  beards,  of 
various  shapes  and  colours.  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be 
the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather- 
beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and 
hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather,  red  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them.  The  whole  group  reminded 
Bip  of  the  figures  in  an  old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlour  of 
Dominie  Yan  Shaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settlement. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Bip  was,  that  though  these 
folks  were  evideky  a^usig  themaelLVTet  iiey  n,Lteined 
the  gravest  faces,  the  mpst  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal, 
the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of  the 
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balls,  wliicfa,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed  along  the  moun- 
tains like  rumbling  peals  of  thunder. 

As  Bip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly 
desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him  with  such  fixed, 
statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre  conn* 
tensuices,  that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote 
together.  His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the 
company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling ;  they  quaffed 
the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided.  He  even 
ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage, 
which  he  found  had  much  of  the  flavour  of  excellent  Hollands. 
He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat 
the  draught.  One  taste  provoked  another;  and  he  reiterated 
his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length  his  senses  were 
overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  his  head  gradually 
declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence  he 
had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes — it 
was  a  bright  sunny  morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twit- 
tering among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and 
breasting  the  pure  mountain  breeze.  ^'  Surely,"  thought  Eip, 
^  I  have  not  ^lept  here  all  night."  He  recalled  the  occurrences 
before  he  fell  asleep.  The  strange  man  with  a  keg  of  liquor — 
the  mountain  ravine — the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the 
wo-begone  party  at  nine-pins — ^the  flagon — "  Oh !  that  flagon ! 
that  wicked  flagon .! "  thought  Rip ;  ^^  what  excuse  shall  I  make 
to  Dame  Van  Winkle  ? 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the  clean  well- 
oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  firelock  lying  by  him,  the 
barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock 
wormeaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave  roysters  of  the 
mountain  had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and,  having  dosed  him  with 
liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared, 
but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  a  squirrel  or  partridge. 
He  whistled  after  him,  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ; 
the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to 
oe  seen* 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  evening's  gambol, 
and,  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party,  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun. 
As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and 
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wanting  in  his  usual  activity.  '^  These  mountain  beds  do  not 
agree  with  me,"  thought  Rip ;  "  and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me 
up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a  blessed  time  with 
Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some  difficulty  he  got  down  into  the 
glen :  he  found  the  gully  up  which  he  and  his  companion 
had  ascended  the  preceding  eyening ;  but,  to  his  astonishment, 
a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it — ^leaping  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling  murmurs.  He,  how- 
ever, made  shift  to  scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toilsome 
way  through  thickets  of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-hazel,  and 
sometimes  tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grape-vines  that 
twisted  their  coils  or  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind 
of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened  through 
the  cliffs  to  the  amphitheatre ;  but  no  traces  of  such  opening 
remained.  The  rocks  presented  a  high  impenetrable  wall,  over 
which  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and 
fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the  shadows  of  the 
4Burrounding  forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand. 
He  again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog ;  he  was  only  answered 
by  tbe  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about 
a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice  ;  and  who,  secure  in 
their  elevation,  seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — ^the  morning  was  passing 
away,  and  Rip  felt  famished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He 
grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and  his  gun ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his 
wife  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among  the  mountains.  He 
shook  his  head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart 
full  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of  people,  but 
none  whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  had 
thought  himself  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country  round. 
Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which  he 
wajs  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise,  and,  whenever  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  invariably 
stroked  their  chins.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture 
induced  Rip,  involuntarily,  to  do  the  same — when,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long  ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.     A  troop  of 

strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing 

at  his  gray  beard.     The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  recog- 

.  nized  for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he  passed.     The 

very  village  was  altered ;   it  was  larger  and  more  populous. 
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There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disappeared. 
Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  win- 
dows— everything  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him  were 
not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native  village^  which  he  had 
left  but  the  day  before.  There  stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — 
there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance— there  was  every  hill 
and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely  per- 
plexed. ^^  That  flagon  last  night,"  thought  he,  "  has  addled  my 
poor  head  sadly !  " 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approa<3hed  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He 
found  the  house  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows 
shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog  that 
looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it.  Rip  called  him  by 
name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on.  This 
was  an  unkind  cut  indeed — "  My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip, 
"  has  forgotten  me  !" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth.  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn, 
and  apparently  abandoned.  The  desolateness  overcame  all  his 
connubial  fears — ^he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children — the 
lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  all 
again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the  vil- 
lage inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden  building 
stood  in  its  place,  with  great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them 
broken  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the 
door  was  painted,  "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle." 
Instead  of  the  great  tree  that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little 
Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  was  now  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with 
something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red  nightcap,  and  from 
it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of 
stars  and  stripes — ^all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensible. 
He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King 
George,  under  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe  ; 
but  even  this  was  singularly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat  was 
changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  the  head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat, 
and  underneath  was  painted  in  large  characters,  Genera ir 
Washington 
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There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folks  about  iae  door,  but  none 
tbat  Rip  recollected.  The  very  cbaraeter  of  the  people  seemed 
changed.  There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity.  He 
looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Nicholas  Yedder,  wiUi  his  broad  £m», 
double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke 
instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster, 
doling  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of 
these,  a  lean,  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pocketa  full  of  hand- 
bills, was  haranguing  vehemently  about  rights  of  citizens — elec- 
tions— ^members  of  congress — ^liberty — Bunker  s  Hill — ^heroes  of 
seventy-six — ^and  other  words,  wbich  were  a  perfect  Babylonish 
jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard^  his  rusty 
fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  and  an  army  of  women  and 
children  at  )iis  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern 
politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  great  curiosity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and, 
drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired  "  on  which  side  he  voted  V* 
Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little 
feUow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquired  in 
his  ear,  "  Whether  he  was  Federal  or  Democrat  ?"  Rip  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question ;  when  a  knowing, 
self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and  left  with 
his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Van  Winkle, 
with  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes 
and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded 
in  an  austere  tone,  ^^  What  brought  him  to  the  election  with  a 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he 
meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  village  ?" — *'  Alas  I  gentlemen," 
cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  ''  I  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  God  bless  him  !" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  by-standers— "  A  tory ! 
a  tory !  a  spy !  a  refugee  !  hustle  him !  away  with  him  I"  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  restored  order ;  and,  having  assumed  a  tenfold 
austerity  of  brow,  demanded  again  of  the  unknown  culprit,  what 
he  came  there  for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking  ?  The  poor  man 
humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came 
there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  who  used  to  keep 
about  the  tavern. 

"  Well— who  are  they  ? — ^name  them." 
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Bip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquired,  '^  Where's 
Nicholas  Yedder  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  wlien  an  old  man  replied 
in  a  thin  piping  voice,  ^  Nicholas  Yedder  !  why,  he  is  dead  and 
gone  these  eighteen  years  1  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in 
the  churchyard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten 
and  gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutoher?" 

'^  Oh^  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point—others 
say  he  was  drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  Antony  s  Nose.  '  I 
don't  know— he  never  came  back  again." 

"  Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster  ?" 

"  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great  militia  general,  and 
is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad  changes  in  his 
home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Every  answer  puzzled  him  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous 
lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand : 
war—congress — Stony  Point ; — he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after 
any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair  ^^  Does  nobody  here 
know  Rip  Tan  Winkle?" 

"  Oh,  Rip  Yan  Winkle ! "  exclaimed  two  or  three,  "  Oh,  to  be 
sure !  that's  Rip  Yan  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart  of  himself^  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain  :  apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as 
ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He 
doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another 
man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  cocked 
hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name  ? 

'^  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end ;  ^^  I'm  not  my- 
self— I'm  somebody  else — that's  me  yonder — ^no— that's  somebody 
else  got  into  my  shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's 
changed,  and  I'lp  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or 
who  I  am  !** 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other,  nod,  wink 
significantly,  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  foreheads.  There 
was  a  whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old 
fellow  from  doing  mischief,  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which  the 
self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired  with  some  precipi- 
tation. At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely  woman  pressed 
throogh  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.    She 
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had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks, 
began  to  cry.  "  Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "  hush,  you  little  fool ; 
the  old  man  won  t  hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of 
the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recol- 
lections in  his  mind. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman  ?"  asked  he. 

*'  Judith  Gardenier." 

*'  And  your  father* s  name  ?  " 

*'Ah,  poor  man,  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  his  name,  but  its 
twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun,  and 
never  has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog  came  home  without  him ; 
but  whether  he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians, 
nobody  can  tell.     I  was  then  but  a  little  gill." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  but  he  put  it  with  a 
faltering  voice : 

"  Where's  your  mother  ?  " 

^'  Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since ;  she  broke  a 
blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New-England  pedler." 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  intelligence. 
The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught 
his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  your  father  !*' 
cried  he — "  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle 
now  ! — Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?  " 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from 
among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under 
it  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "  Sure  enough !  it  is  Rip 
Van  Winkle — ^it  is  himself !  Welcome  home  again,  old  neigh- 
bour— Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long  years  ?  " 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had 
been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neighbours  stared  when 
they  heard  it ;  some  were  seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheeks :  and  the  self-important  man  in  the 
cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  wsis  over,  had  returned  to  the 
field,  screwed  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head 
— upon  which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head  through- 
out the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however, .  to  take  the  opinion  of  old  Peter 
Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one 
of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  won- 
derful events  and  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  recollected 
Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  satia£su5tory 
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manner.  He  assured  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed 
down  firom  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  moan« 
tains  had  always  heen  haunted  by  strange  beings.  That  it  was 
affiimed  that  the  great  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of 
the  river  and  country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty 
years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half-moon ;  being  permitted  in  this 
way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and  keep  a  guardian 
eye  upon  the  river,  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That 
his  father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing 
at  ninepins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like  dis- 
tant peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke  up,  and  re- 
turned to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her ;  she  had  a  snug,  well- 
fiinushed  house,  and  a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  her  husband, 
whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb 
upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  sou  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of 
himself  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed  to  work 
on  the  farm ;  but  evinoed  an  hereditary  disposition  to  attend  to 
anything  else  but  his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits ;  he  soon  found 
many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time ;  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the 
rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  &vour. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  be  idle  with  impunity,  he  took  his 
place  once  more  on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village,  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old 
times  '^  before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get 
into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How 
that  there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — that  the  country  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  old  England — ^and  that,  instead  of  being 
a  subject  of  his  Majesty  Greorge  the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician; 
the  changes  of  states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on 
him ;  but  there  was  one  species  of  despotism  under  which  he  had 
long  groaned,  and  that  was — ^petticoat  government.  Happily 
that  was  at  an  end;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of 
matrimony,  and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he  pleased  without 
dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.     Whenever  her 
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name  was  mentioned,  howeyer,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  cast  np  his  eyes ;  which  might  pass  either  for  an 
expression  of  resignation  to  his  fate,  or  joy  at  his  deliveranoe. 

He  nsed  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  arrived  at  Mr. 
Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  ohserved  at  first  to  vary  on  some 
points  every  time  he  told  it,  which  was,  douhtless,  owing  to  his 
having  so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to 
the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
neighhonrhood  hut  knew  it  hy  heart.  Some  always  pretended 
to  douht  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  had  heen  out  of 
his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point  on  which  he  always 
remained  flighty.  The  old  Dutch  inhahitants,  however,  almost 
universally  gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day  they  never  hear 
a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  ahout  the  Kaatskill,  hut 
they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of 
ninepins ;  and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands,  that 
they  might  have  a  quieting  draught  out  of  Rip  Tan  Winkle's 
flagon.  «_. 

NoTB.— The  foregoing  tale,  one  would  auepect,  had  been  snggested  to  Mr.  Knicker- 
bocker by  a  little  German  superstition  aboat  the  Emperor  Frederick  der  Roihbart,  and 
the  Kypphallier  mountain ;  the  subjwned  note,  however,  whidi  he  had  appended  to  the 
tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  narrated  with  his  usual  fidelity ; — 

"The  story  of  Bip  Van  Winkle  may  seem  wcredible  to  many,  but  nevertbeleas  I  give 
it  my  fuU  belief,  for  I  know  the  vicimty  of  o«r  old  Dutch  aettlemcnta  to  have  been  very 
•nbjeet  to  marvellous  events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  many  stranger  stories 
than  this  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudson,  all  of  which  were  too  wdl  authenticated  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talked  with  Bip  Van  Winkle  myself,  who,  when  I  last  saw 
Mm,  was  a  very  venerable  old  man,  and  so  perfectly  rational  and  consistent  on  every  other 
point,  that  I  think  no  eoaacientious  person  could  refuse  to  take  this  into  the  bargain ;  nay, 
1  have  seen  a  certificate  on  the  subject,  taken  before  a  country  justice,  and  signed  with  a 
cross,  in  the  justice's  own  handwritmg.  The  story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  "D.  K.** 

PosTBCKiPT. — ^The  follavnng  are  travelling  notes  from  a  memorandumobook  of  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  ;— 

"  The  Kaatsberg,  or  Catskill  Mountains^  have  always  been  a  region  full  of  fable.  The 
Indians  considered  them  the  abode  of  spirits,  who  influenced  the  weather,  spreading  sun- 
shine or  clouds  over  the  landscape,  and  sending  good  or  bad  hunting  seasons.  They 
were  ruled  by  an  old  s^aw  spirit,  said  to  be  their  mdther.  She  dwelt  on  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Catskills,  ana  had  charge  of  the  doors  of  day  and  night,  to  open  and  shut  them 
at  the  proper  hour.  She  hung  up  the  new  moons  in  the  skies,  and  cut  up  the  old  ones 
into  stars*  Tn  times  of  drought,  if  properly  propitiated,  she  would  spin  light  summer 
clouds  out  of  cobwebs  and  morning  dew,  and  send  them  off  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
flake  after  flake,  like  flakes  of  carded  cotton,  to  float  in  the  air,  until,  dissolved  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  they  would  fall  in  gentle  showers,  causing  the  grass  to  spring,  the  fruits  to 
ripen,  and  the  com  to  grow  an  inch  an  hour.  If  displeased,  however,  she  would  brew  up 
clouds  black  as  ink,  silting  in  the  midst  of  them  like  a  bottk-bellied  spider  in  the  midst  of 
its  web ;  and  when  these  clouds  brokej  wo  betide  the  valleys  I 

"  In  old  times,  say  the  Indian  traditions,  there  was  a  kind  of  Manitou  or  Spirit,  who  kept 
about  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  m 
wreaking  all  kinds  of  evils  and  vexations  upon  the  red  men.  Sometimes  he  would  a^wne 
the  form  of  a  bear,  a  panther,  or  a  deer,  lead  the  bewildered  hunter  a  weary  chase  through 
tangled  forests  and  among  raeged  rocks,  and  then  spring  off  with  a  loud  ho  i  ho  I  leaving 
him  aghast  on  the  brink  of  a  beetling  precipice  or  raging  torrent. 

"  The  favourite  abode  of  this  Manitou  is  still  shown.  It  is  a  great  rock  or  cliff  on  tJitt 
loneliest  part  of  the  mountains,  and,  from  the  flowering  vines  which  clilmber  about  it,  9aA 
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the  wild  flowen  which  abound  in  iU  neighbourhood,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gerden 
Bock.  Near  the  foot  of  it  is  a  small  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  solitary  bittern,  with  water- 
makes  bsskfair  in  the  sun  on  the  leaves  of  the  pond-lilies  which  lif  dtt.  the  aoi&ce.  Thia 
place  was  held  in  ^reat  awe  by  the  Indians,  insomuch  that  the  boldnt  hunter  would  not 
pprsQe  hhi  game  within  its  precincts.  Once  upon  a  time,  however,  a'hnnter  who  had  lost 
hi*  way  penetrated  to  the  Garden  Rode,  where  he  bdield  a  number  of  gourds  placed  in 
the  crotches  of  trees.  One  of  these  he  seized  and  made  off  with,  but  in  the  hurry  of  hia 
retreat  he  let  it  fall  among  the  rocks,  when  a  great  stream  gushed  forth,  which  washed 
him  away  and  swept  him  down  predpices,  where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  stream 
made  its  way  to  the  Hudson,  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  present  d[ay,  being  the  identical 
stream  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kaaters-kill." 
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Methiiiks  I  aee  in  my  mind  anoUe  and  pnissant  nation,  roosing  hefself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  metfainks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle,  mew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  endazsled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam. — Miltov 

OR  Taa  LXBBSTT  OV  THB  PBBSa. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  the  literary 
animosity  duly  growing  up  between  England  and  America. 
Great  curiosity  has  been  awakened  of  late  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  London  press  has  teemed  with  volumes 
of  traveb  through  the  Republic;  but  they  seem  intended  to 
diffuse  error  rather  than  knowledge ;  and  so  successful  hare  they 
been  that,  notwithstanding  the  concent  intercourse  between  the 
nations,  there  is  no  people  ooneeming  whom  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  public  have  less  pure  information,  or  entertain  more 
nomerous  prejudices. 

Englisdi  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Where  no  motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none  can  equal 
them  for  profound  and  philosophical  views  of  society,  or  faithful 
and  graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects ;  but  when  either 
the  interest  or  reputation  of  their  own  country  comes  in  collision 
with  that  of  another,  they  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  forget 
their  usual  probity  and  candour  in  the  indulgence  of  splenetic 
remark,  and  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 

Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest  and  accufrata  the  more 
remote  the  country  described.  I  would  place  impHcit  confidence 
in  an  Englishman's  description  of  the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile;  of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow  Sea;  of  the 
interior  of  India ;  or  of  any  other  tract  which  other  travellers 
might  be  apt  to  picture  out  with  the  illusions  of  their  fancies^ 
but  I  would  cautiously  receive  his  account  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  of  those  nations  with  which  he  is  in  habits  of  most 
frequent  intercourse.  However  I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his 
probity,  I  dare  not  trust  his  prejudices. 

It  has  aLso  been  the  peculiar  lot  of  our  country  to  be  visited 
by  the  worst  kind  of  English  travellers.     While  men  of  philo- 
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sopUcdl  spirit  and  cnltiyated  minds  have  been  sent  from  England 
to  ransack  the  poles,  to  penetrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations,  with  which  she  can 
have  no  permanent  intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure,  it  has  been 
left  to  the  broken-down  tradesman,  the  scheming  adventurer,  the 
wandering  mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  agent,  to 
be  her  oracles  respecting  America.  From  such  sources  she  is 
content  to  receiye  her  information  respecting  a  country  in  a 
singular  state  of  moral  and  physical  development';  a  country  in 
which  one  of'  the  greatest  political  experiments  ia'the  history  of 
the  world  is  now  performing,  and  which  presents  the  most  profound 
and  momentous  studies  to  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

That  such  men  should  giv«  prejudicial- accounts  of  America  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contemplation 
are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their  capacities.  The  national 
character  is  yet  in^  a  state  of  fermentation ;  it  may  have  its 
frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients  are  sound  and  whole- 
some ;  it  has  already  given  proofs  of  powerful  and  generous 
qualities ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle  down  into  something 
substantially  excellent.  But  the  causes  which  are  operating  to 
strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily  indication  of  admirable 
properties,  are  all  lost  upon  these  purblind  observers,  who  are 
only  affected  by  the  little  asperities  incident  to  its  present  situa- 
tion. They  are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface  of  things; 
of  those  matters  which  come  in  contact  with  their  private  interests 
and  personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some  of  the  snug  con- 
veniences and  petty  comforts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly- 
finished,  and  over-populous  state  of  society ;  where  the  ranks  of 
useful  labour  are  crowded,  and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile 
subsistence  by  studying  the  very  caprices  of  appetite  and  self- 
indulgence.  These  minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important 
in  the  estimation  of  narrow  minds,  which  either  do  not  perceive^ 
or  will  not  acknowledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
among  us  by  great  and  generally  diffused  blessings. 

They  may,  perhaps,  have  been  disappointed  in  some  unreason- 
able expectation  of  sudden  gain.  They  may  have  pictured 
America  to  themselves  an  El  Dorado,  where  gold  and  silver 
abounded,  and  the  natives  were  lacking  in  sagacity ;  and  where 
they  were  to  become  strangely  and  suddenly  rich,  in  some  unfore-^ 
seen  but  easy  manner.  The  same  weakness  of  mind  that  indulges 
absurd  expectations  produces  petulance  in  disappointment.  Such 
persons  become  embittered  against ,  the  country  on  finding  that< 
there,  as  every  where  else,  a  man  must  sow  before  he  can  reap  ; 
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most  win  wealUi  by  industry  and  talent ;  and  must  contend  with 
the  common  difficulties  of  nature,  and  the  shrewdness  of  an 
mtelligent  and  enterprising  people. 

Perhaps,  through  misti^en  or  ill-directed  hospitality,  or  from 
the  prompt  disposition  to  cheer  and  countenance  the  stranger, 
prevalent  among  my  countrymen,  they  may  hare  been  treated 
with  unwonted  respect  in  America ;  and  haying  been  accustomed 
all  their  lives  to  consider  themselves  below  the  surfiace  of  good 
society,  and  brought  up  in  a  servile  feeling  of  inferiority,  they 
become  arrogant  on  the  common  boon  of  civility ;  they  attribute 
to  the  lowliness  of  others  their  own  elevation ;  and  underrate  a 
society  where  there  are  no  artificial  distinctions,  and  where,  by 
any  chance,  such  individuals  as  themselves  can  rise  to  consequence. 

One  would  suppose,  however,  that  information  coming  from 
such  sources,  on  a  subject  where  the  truth  is  so  desirable,  would 
be  received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press ;  that  the 
motives  of  these  men,  their  veracity,  their  opportunities  of  in- 
quiry and  observation,  and  their  capacities  for  judging  correctly, 
would  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before  their  evidence  was 
admitted .  in  such  sweeping  extent  against  a  kindred  nation.  The 
very  reverse,  however,  is  the  case,  and  it  furnishes  a  striking 
instEince  of  human  inconsistency.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  English  critics  will  examine  the  credibility  of 
the  traveller  who  publishes  an  account  of  some  distant  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  country.  How  warily  will  they  compare 
the  measurements  of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of  a  ruin ; 
and  how  sternly  will  they  censure  any  inaccuracy  in  these  con- 
tributions of  merely  curious  knowledge ;  while  they  will  receive 
with  eagerness  and  unhesitating  faith  the  gross  misrepresentations 
of  coarse  and  obscure  writers,  concerning  a  country  with  which 
their  own  is  placed  in  the  most  important  and  delicate  relations. 
Nay,  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal  volumes  text-books 
on  which  to  enlarge  with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  worthy  of  a  more 
generous  cause. 

I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irksome  and  hackneyed 
topic ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  in- 
terest apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  countrymen,  and  certain 
iDJarious  effects  which  I  apprehend  it  might  produce  upon  the 
national  feeling.  We  attach  too  much  consequence  to  these 
attacks.  They  cannot  do  us  anjr  essential  injury.  The  tissue  of 
misrepresentation  attempted  to  be  woven  round  us  are  like  cob- 
webs woven  round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our  country 
iiontinually  outgrows  them.    One  falsehood  after  another  falls  off 
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of  itself.  We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  day  we  live  a  whole 
volume  of  refutation.  All  the  writers  of  England  united,  if  we 
could  for  a  moment  suppose  their  great  minds  stooping  to  so 
unworthy  a  combination,  could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing 
importance  and  matchless  prosperity.  They  could  not  conceal 
that  these  are  owing,  not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also 
to  moral  causes — ^to  the  political  liberty,  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religious  prindplee, 
which  give  force  and  sustained  energy  to  the  character  of  a 
people,  and  which,  in  £a*ct,  have  been  the  acknowledged  and 
wonderful  supporters  of  their  own  national  power  and  glory. 

But  why  are  we  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  aspersions  of 
England  ?  Why  do  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by  the 
contumely  she  has  endeavoured  to  cast  upon  ns  ?  It  is  not  in 
the  opinion  of  England  alone  that  honour  lives,  and  reputation 
has  its  being.  The  world  at  large  is  the  arbiter  of  a  nation  s 
fame ;  with  its  thousand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation  s  deeds,  and 
from  their  collective  testimony  is  national  glory  or  national  dis- 
grace established. 

For  ourselves,  therefore,  it  is  comparatively  of  but  little  im- 
portance whether  England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
of  far  more  importance  to  herself.  She  is  instilling  anger  and 
resentment  into  the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to  grow  with  its 
growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  If  in  America,  as  some 
of  her  writers  are  lia>bouring  to  oonvince  her,  she  is  hereafter  to 
find  an  invidious  rival  and  a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank  those 
very  writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship  and  irritated  hostility. 
Every  one  knows  the  all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the 
present  day,  and  how  much  the  opinions  and  passions  of  mankind 
are  under  its  control.  The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are  tem- 
porary ;  their  wounds  are  but  in  the  flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of 
the  generous  to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but  the  slanders  of  the 
pen  pierce  to  the  heart;  they  rankle  longest  in  the  noblest 
spirits ;  they  dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  render  it 
morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collision.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  any  one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between  two  nations ; 
there  exists,  most  commonly,  a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a 
predisposition  to  take  offence.  Trace  these  to  their  cause,  and 
how  often  will  they  be  found  to  originate  in  the  mischievous 
effusions  of  mercenary  writers ;  who,  secure  in  their  closets,  and 
for  ignominious  bread,  concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to 
inflame  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this  point;  for  it  applies 
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most  emphaticallj  to  our  particular  case.  Otmt  no  nation  does 
the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  control  than  over  the  people  of 
America ;  for  the  nniyersal  education  of  the  poorest  classes  makes 
e^ery  indiyidual  a  reader.  There  is  nothing  published  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  our  country  that  does  not  circulate  through 
ererj  part  of  it.  There  is  not  a  calumny  dropped  from  Euglish 
pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  uttered  by  an  English  statesman, 
that  does  not  go  to  blight  good- will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
latent  resentment  Possessing,  then,  as  England  does,  the 
fountain-head  whence  the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how  truly  is  it  her  duty,  to 
make  it  the  medium  of  amiaUe  and  magnanimous  feeling — a 
stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet  together  and  drink  in 
peace  and  kindness.  Should  she,  howeyer,  persist  in  turning  it 
to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come  when  she  may  repent 
her  folly.  The  present  friendship  of  America  may  be  of  but  little 
moment  to  her,  but  the  future  destinies  <^  that  country  do  not 
admit  of  a  doubt;  over  those  of  England  there  lower  some 
shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should,  th^i,  a  day  of  gloom  arriye ; 
should  those  reyerses  oyertake  her  from  which  the  proudest  em- 
pires haye  not  been  exempt,  she  may  look  bade  with  regret  at 
her  infatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  nation  she  might 
haye  grappled  to  her  bosom,  and  thus  destroying  her  only  chance 
for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  England,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  inimical  to  the  parent  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  errors  which  haye  been  diligently  propagated  by  designing 
writers.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable  political  hostility,  and 
a  general  soreness  at  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press ;  but, 
generally  fi^>eaking,  the  prepossessions  of  the  people  are  strongly 
in  fayour  <k  England.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  they  amounted,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an  absurd  degree  of  bigotry.  The 
bare  name  of  Englishman  was  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and 
hospitality  of  eyery  family,  and  too  often  gaye  a  transient  cur- 
rency to  the  worthless  and  the  ungrateful.  Throughout  the 
country  there  was  something  of  enthusiasm  connected  with  the 
idea  of  Enghwd.  We  looked  to  it  with  a  hallowed  feeling  of 
tenderness  and  yeneration,  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers — the 
august  repository  of  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  our  rac&— 
the  birthplace  and  mausoleum  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  our 
paternal  history.  Alter  our  own  countiy,  there  was  none  in 
whose  glory  we  more  delighted — ^none  whose  good  opinion  we 
were  more  anxious  to  possess — none  towards  which  our  hearts 
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yearned  with  such  throbbings  of  warm  confiangainity.  "Even 
during  tbe  late  war,  whenever  there  was  the  least  opportunity 
for  kind  feelings  to  spring  forth,  it  was  the  delight  of  the  gene- 
rous spirits  of  our  country  to  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  hostiBties, 
they  stilj  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  future  friendship. 

Is  all  this  to  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  this  golden  band  of  kindred 
^rmpathies,  so  rare  between  nations,  to  be  broken  for  ever  ? 
Jrerhaps  it  is  for  the  best — it  may  dispel  an  illusion  which  might 
have  kept  us  in  mental  vassalage ;  which  might  have  interfered 
occasionally  with  our  true  interests,  and  prevented  the  growth  of 
proper  national  pride.  But  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the  kindred 
tie !  and  there  are  feelings  dearer  than  interest — closer  to  the 
heart  than  pride — ^that  will  still  make  us  cast  back  a  look  of 
regret,  as  we  wander  £axther  and  farther  from  the  paternal  rooi^ 
and  lament  the  waywardness  of  the  parent  that  would  repel  the 
affections  of  the  child. 

Short-sighted  and  injudicious,  however,  as  the  conduct  of  Eng^ 
land  may  be  in  this  system  of  aspersion,  recrimination  on  our 
part  would  be  equally  ill-judged.  I  speak  not  of  a  prompt  and 
spirited  vindication  of  our  country,  nor  the  keenest  castigation  of 
her  slanderers — ^but  I  allude  to  a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  kind ; 
to  retort  sarcasm,  and  inspire  prejudice;  which  seems  to  be 
spreading  widely  among  our  writers.  Let  us  guard  particularly 
against  such  a  temper,  for  it  would  double  the  evil  instead  of 
redressing  the  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the 
retort  of  abuse  and  sarcasm ;  but  it  is  a  paltry  and  an  unpro- 
fitable contest.  It  is  the  alternative  of  a  morbid  mind,  fretted 
into  petulance,  rather  than  warmed  into  indignation.  If  England 
is  willing  to  permit  the  mean  jealousies  of  trade,  or  the  ran- 
corous animosities  of  politics,  to  deprave  the  integrity  of  her 
press,  and  poison  the  fountain  of  public  opinion,  let  us  beware  of 
her  example.  She  may  deem  it  her  interest  to  diffuse  error,  and 
engender  antipathy,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  emigration ;  we 
have  no  purpose  of  the  kind  to  serve.  Neither  have  we  any 
spirit  of  national  jealousy  to  gratify—for  as  yet,  in  all  our  rival- 
ships  with  England,  we  are  the  rising  and  the  gaining  party. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  answer,  therefore,  but  the  gratification  of 
resentment — a  mere  spirit  of  retaliation ;  and  even  that  is  impo- 
tent. Our  retorts  are  never  republished  in  England ;  they  fail 
short,  therefore,  of  their  aim ;  but  they  foster  a  querulous  and 
peevish  temper  among  our  writers ;  they  sour  the'  sweet  flow  of 
our  early  literature,  and  sow  thorns  and  brambles  among  its 
blossoms.     What  is  still  worse,  they  circulate  through  our  own 
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country,  and,  as  &r  as  thej  have  effect,  excite  virulent  national 
prejudices.  This  last  is  the  evil  most  especiallj  to  be  deprecated. 
Goyemed,  as  we  are,  entirely  by  public  opinion,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  public  mind. 
Knowledge  is  power,  and  truth  is  knowledge;  whoever,  there- 
fore, knowingly  propagates  a  prejudice,  wilfully  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  his  country's  strength. 

The  members  of  a  republic,  above  all  other  men,  should  be 
candid  and  dispassionate.  They  are,  individually,  portions  of 
the  sovereign  mind  and  sovereign  will,  and  should  be  enabled  to 
come  to  all  questions  of  national  concern  with  calm  and  unbiassed 
judgments.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  relations  with  Eng- 
land, we  must  have  more  frequent  questions  of  a  difficult  and 
delicate  character  with  her  than  with  any  other  nation  ;  questions 
that  affect  the  most  acute  and  excitable  feelings ;  and  as,  in  the 
adjusting  of  these,  our  national  measures  must  ultimately  be 
determined  by  popular  sentiment,  we  cannot  be  too  anxiously 
attentive  to  purify  it  from  all  latent  passion  or  prepossession. 

Opening,  too,  as  we  do,  an  asylum  for  strangers  from  every 
portion  of  the  ^trth,  we  should  receive  all  with  impartiality.  It 
should  be  our  pride  to  exhibit  an  example  of  one  nation,  at  leasts 
destitute  of  national  antipathies,  and  exercising  not  merely  the 
overt  acts  of  hospitality,  but  those  more  rare  and  noble  courtesies 
which  spring  from  liberality  of  opinion. 

What  have  we  to  do  with  national  prejudices  ?  They  are  the 
inveterate  diseases  of  old  countries,  contracted  in  rude  and  igno- 
rant ages,  when  nations  knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and  looked 
beyond  their  own  boundaries  with  distrust  and  hostility.  We» 
on  the  contrary,  have  sprung  into  national  existence  in  an 
enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when  the  different  parts  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  human  fsimily, 
have  been  inde&tigably  studied  and  made  known  to  each  other ; 
and  we  forego  the  advantages  of  our  birth,  if  we  do  not  shake 
off  the  national  prejudices,  as  we  would  the  local  superstitions  of 
the  old  world. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  not  be  influenced  by  any  angry  feelings, 
80  &r  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  what  is  really 
excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English  character.  We  are  a  young 
people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take  our  examples 
and  models,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  existing  nations  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than 
England.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  i^alogous  to 
ours.     The  manners  of  her  people— their  intellectual  activity— 
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tlieir  freedom  of  opinion — ^tbeir  habits  of  thinking  on  those  sub- 
jects which  concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  charities 
of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American  character ;  and, 
in  hcty  ore  all  intrinsically  excellent;  for  it  is  in  the  moral 
fe^ng  of  the  people  that  the  deep  fonndations  of  British  pros- 
perity are  laid ;  and  howeyer  the  superstructure  may  be  time- 
worn,  or  overrun  by  abuses,  there  must  be  something  solid  in  the 
basis,  admirable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  structure  of 
an  edifice,  that  so  long  has  towered  unshaken  amidst  the  tempests 
of  the  world. 

Let  it,  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore,  discarding  all 
fedings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining  to  retaliate  the  illiberality  of 
British  authors,  to  speak  of  the  English  nation  without  prejudice, 
and  with  determined  candour.  While  they  rebuke  the  indis- 
criminating  bigotry  with  whicb  some-  of  our  countrymen  admire 
and  imitate  eveiything  English,  merely  because  it  is  English,  let 
them  fraakly  point  out  what  is  really  worthy  of  approbation. 
We  may  thus  place  England  before  us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of 
reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of 
experience ;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which 
may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to 
embellish  our  national  character. 
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Oh  I  friendly  to  the  best  pannits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  Tiitne,  and  to  peace, 
I>omeatic  life  in  nural  pleaanves  paat !— CowntK. 

The  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  English 
character,  must  not  confine  his  observations  to  the  metropolis. 
He  must  go  forth  into  the  country ;  he  must  sojourn  in  villages 
and  hamlets ;  he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  fEunm-houses,  cottages ; 
he  must  wander  through  parks  and  gardens ;  along  hedges  and 
green  lanes;  he  must  loiter  about  country  churches;  attend 
wakes  and  fairs,  and  other  rural  festivals ;  and  cope  with  the 
people  in  all  their  conditions,  and  all  their  habits  and  humours. 

In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  the  nation  ;  they  are  the  only  fixed  abodes  of  elegant 
and  intelligent  society,  and  the  coimtry  is  inhabited  almost  en- 
tirely by  boorish  peasantry.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering-plaoe,  or  general  rendezvous  of  the 
polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small  portion  of  the  year  to  a 
harry  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  having  indulged  this  kind  of 
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caraivaf,  retnm  again  to  the  apparently  more  congenial  habits  of 
pttial  life.  The  Tarious  orders  of  society  are  therefore  diffused 
oTw  the  whole  sar&ce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired 
neighbourhoods  afford  specimens  of  the  different  ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the  raral  feeling. 
They  possess  a  qaiek  sensibility  to  the  beanties  of  natnre,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  the  country. 
This  passion  seems  inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  t 
cities,  bom  and  brought  up  among  brick  walls  and  bnstling 
streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits,  and  evince  a  tact  for 
rural  occupation.  The  merdiant  has  his  snug  retreat  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride 
and  ti&il  in  the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  maturing 
of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  and  the 
success  of  a  commercial  enterprise.  Even  those  less  fortunate 
individnaLs,  who  are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of 
din  and  traffic,  contrive  to  have  something  that  shall  remind  them 
of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the  most  dark  and  dingy 
quarters  of  the  city,  the  drawing-room  window  resembles  fre- 
quently a  bank  of  flowers ;-  every  spot  capable  of  vegetation  has 
its  grass-plot  and  flower-bed ;  and  every  square  its  mimic  park, 
laid  out  with  picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  with  refreshing 
verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are  apt  to  form 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social  character.  He  is  either 
absorbed  in  business,  or  distracted  by  the  thousand  engagements 
that  dissipate  time,  thought,  and  fee&ng,  in  this  huge  metropolis. 
He  has,  ther^re,  too  commonly  a  look  of  hurry  and  abstraction. 
Wherever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of  going  some- 
where else ;  at  the  moment  he  is  talking  on  one  subject,  his  mind 
is  wandering  to  another ;  and  while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is 
calculating  how  he  shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  in  the  morning.  An  immense  metropolis,  like 
London,  is  calculated  to  make  men  selfish  and  uninteresting.  In 
*heir  casual  and  transient  meetings  they  can  but  deal  briefly  in 
commonplaces.  They  present  but  the  cold  superficies  of  cha- 
racter— ^its  rich  and  genial  qualities  have  no  time  to  be  warmed 
iuto  a  flow. 

It  is  in  the  country  tiiat  the  Englishman  gives  scope  to  his 
natural  feelings.  He  breaks-  loose  gladly  from  the  cold  formali- 
ties and  negative  civilities  of  town  ;  throws  off  his  habits  of  shy 
reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and  free-hearted.  He  manages  to 
collect  round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  polite 
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life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  His  country-seat  abounds  with 
every  requisite,  either  for  studious  retirement,  tasteful  gratifica- 
tion, or  rural  exercise.  Books,  paintings,  music,  horses,  dogs^ 
and  sporting  implements  of  all  kinds,  are  at  hand.  He  puts  no 
constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or  himaelf^  but  in  the  true  spirit 
of  hospitality  provides  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  leaves  every 
one  to  partake  according  to  his  inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  what 
is  called  landscape  gardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied 
nature  intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful 
forms  and  harmonious  combinations.  Those  charms,  which  in 
other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here  assembled 
round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem  to  have  caught 
her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread  them,  like  witchery,  about 
their  rural  abodes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magnificence  of  English 
park  scenery.  Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green, 
with  here  and  there  clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  heaping  up  rich 
piles  of  foliage :  the  solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland  glades, 
with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  across  them;  the  hare, 
bounding  away  to  the  covert ;  or  the  pheasant,  suddenly  bursting 
upon  the  wing :  the  brook,  taught  to  wind  in  natural  meander- 
ings,  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake :  the  sequestered  pool,  refiecting 
the  quivering  trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom, 
and  the  trout  roamitig  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters,  while 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dank  with 
age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery ;  but  what 
most  delights  me,  is  the  creative  talent  with  which  the  English 
decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life.  The  rudest 
habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land,  in 
the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradise. 
With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he  seizes  at  once  upon  its 
capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the  future  landscape.  The 
sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness  under  his  hand;  and  yet  the 
operations  of  art  which  produce  the  efiect  are  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  cherishing  and  training  of  some  trees ;  the  cautious 
pruning  of  others ;  the  nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  of 
tender  and  graceful  foliage ;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of 
velvet  turf;  the  partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or 
silver  gleam  of  water:  all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate 
tact,  a  pervading  yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings 
with  which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  favourite  picture. 
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The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the 
coantiy  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  in  rural 
economy,  that  descends  to  the  lowest  class.  The  very  labourer, 
with  his  thatched  cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to 
their  embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  with  snug  box,  the  woodbine 
trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms  about  the 
lattice,  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window,  the  holly,  providentially 
planted  about  the  house,  to  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness,  and  to 
throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  summer  to  cheer  the  fireside :  all 
these  bespeak  the  influence  of  taste,  flowing  down  from  high 
sources,  and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind.  If 
ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be 
the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes  of  the 
English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  national 
character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English 
gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which  cha- 
racterize the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a  union 
of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and  freshness  of 
complexion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating 
recreations  of  the  country.  These  hardy  exercises  produce  also 
a  healthful  tone  of  mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the 
town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  cfm  never  entirely  destroy.  In  the 
countiy,  too,  the  different  orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more 
freely,  to  be  more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably  upon 
each  other.  The  distinctions  between  them  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  marked  and  impassable  as  in  the  cities.  The  manner  in 
which  property  has  been  distributed  into  small  estates  and  farms 
has  established  a  regular  gradation  from  the  nobleman,  through 
the  classes  of  gentry,  small  landed  proprietors,  and  substantial 
farmers,  down  to  the  labouring  peasantry ;  and  while  it  has  thus 
bsmded  the  extremes  of  society  together,  has  infused  into  each 
intermediate  rank  a  spirit  of  independence.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  not  so  universally  the  case  at  present  as  it  was 
formerly;  the  larger  estates  having,  in-  late  years  of  distress, 
absorbed  the  smaller ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  almost 
annihilated  the  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers.  These,  however, 
I  believe,  are  but  casual  breaks  in  the  general  system  I  have 
mentioned. 

In  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing.     It 
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leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty ; 
it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  operated-  upon  by 
tho  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external  influences.  Such  a 
man  may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar.  The 
man  of  refinement,  therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  inter- 
course with  the  lower  orders  in  rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he 
casuallj  mingles  with  the  lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside 
his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad  to  waive  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  to  enter  into  the  honest,  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  com- 
mon life.  Indeed,  the  very  amusements  of  the  country  bring 
men  more  and  more  together ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  horn 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great 
reason  why  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the 
inferior  orders  in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country ; 
and  why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  excessive  pressures 
and  extremities,  without  repining  more  generally  at  the  unequal 
distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also  be 
attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs  through  British  literature ; 
the  frequent  use  of  illustrations  from  rural  life ;  those  incom- 
parable descriptions  of  nature  that  abound  in  the  British  poets, 
that  have  continued  down  from  ^Hhe  Flower  and  the  Leaf"  of 
Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our  closets  all  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.  The  pastoral  writers  of  other 
countries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an  occasional  visit, 
and  become  acquainted  with  her  general  charms ;  but  the 
British  poets  have  lived  and  revelled  with  her — they  have 
wooed  her  in  her  most  secret  haunts — they  have  watched  her 
minutest  caprices.  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  the  breeze — 
a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamond  drop  could  not 
patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance  could  not  exhale  from  the 
humble  violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morn- 
ing, but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impasffloned  and  delicate 
observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  morality. 

The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to  rural  occu- 
pations has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  of  the  country.  A  great 
part  of  the  island  is  rather  level,  and  would  be  monotonous,  were 
it  not  for  the  charms  of  culture :  but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed, 
as  it  were,  with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and  sublime  pro- 
spects, but  rather  in  little  home  scenes  of  rural  repose  and 
sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique  farm-house  and  moss-grown 
cottage  is  a  picture ;  and  as  the  roads  are  continually  winding. 
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and  the  view  is  shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges,  the  eje  is 
delighted  by  a  continual  snccession  of  small  landscapes  of  cap- 
tiyating  loveliness. 

The  great  chann,  however,  of  English  scenery  is  the  moral 
feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind 
with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  sober,  well-estkblished  prin- 
ciples, of  hoary  usage  and  reverend  custom.  Everything  seems 
to  be  the  growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence.  The 
old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low,  massive  portal, 
its  Gothic  tower,  its  windows  rich  with  tracery  and  painted  glass, 
in  scrupt^ous  preservation,  its  stately  monuments  of  warriors  and 
worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords  of  the 
soil ;  its  tombstones,  recording  successive  generations  of  sturdy 
yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel  at 
the  same  altar — ^iJie  parsonage,  a  quaint,  irregular  pile,  partly 
antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the  tastes  of  various  ages 
and  occupants — ^the  stile  and  footpath  leading  from  the  chnreh- 
jrard,  across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady  hedge -rows,  accord- 
ing to  an  immemorial  right  of  way — the  neighbouring  village, 
with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green  sheltered  by  trees, 
under  which  the  fore&thers  of  the  present  race  have  sported — 
the  antique  fEunily  mansion,  standing  apart  in  some  little  rural 
domain,  but  lookmg  down  with  a  protecting  air  on  the  surround- 
ing scene :  aU  these  common  features  of  English  landscape  evince 
a  caha  and  settled  security,  and  hereditary  transmission  of  home- 
bred virtues  and  local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and  touoh- 
ingly  for  the  moral-character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  of  a  Sunday  morning,  when  the  bell  is 
sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet  fields,  to  behold  the 
peasantry  in  their  best  finery,  with  ruddy  faces  and  modest 
cheerfulness,  thronging  tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to 
church ;  but  it  is  still  more  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage  doors,  and  appearing  to  exult  in 
the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments  which  their  own  hands 
have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of  affection  in 
the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  sit^r  all,  the  parent  of  the  steadiest 
virtues  and  purest  enjoyments ;  and  I  cannot  close  these  desultory 
remarks  better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  a  modem  English 
poet,  who  has  depicted  it  with  remarkable  felicity : — 

Through  e«cli  gradation,  from  the  caitled  hall. 
The  city  dome,  the  villa  crowned  with  shade. 
But  ehief  from  modest  mansions  numberless. 
In  town  or  hamlet,  sheltering  middle  life 
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Down  to  the  cottaged  Tale,  and  straw-roofd  shed  ; 
Thia  western  isle  buh  long  bean  famed  for  aeeoea 
Where  bliM  domeatie  fiada  a  dwdUng-plaee ; 
Domeatie  bliaa,  that,  IDie  a  harmlesa  doTe, 
(Honour  and  sweet  endearment  keeping  gaard,) 
Can  eentre  in  a  little  quiet  neat 
All  that  desire  would  fLj  for  through  the  earth ; 
That  can,  the  world  elu^ng,  be  itself 
A  world  enjoyed ;  that  wants  no  witnesses 
But  its  own  sharers,  and  apj^roving  hearen ; 
Tliat,  like  a  flower  deep  hid  u  roekj  eleft, 
Smiles,  though  'tu  looking  only  at  the  sky.* 
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I&«f«r  heard 
Of  any  true  affieetion,  but  'twM  nipt 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eata 
The  leares  of  the  spring's  sweetest  bock— the  rose.— MioDLBTONt 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  outUred  the  sas- 
ceptihilitj  of  early  feeUng,  or  have  been  brotight  up  in  the  gay 
faeartlessness  of  dissipated  life,  to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to 
treat  the  tales  of  romantic  passion  as  mere  fictions  of  novelists  and 
poets.  Mj  observations  on  human  nature  have  induced  me  to 
think  otherwise.  Thej  have  convinced  me,  that  however  the 
surface  of  the  character  may  be  chilled  and  frozen  bj  the  cares  of 
the  world,  or  cultivated  into  mere  smiles  bj  the  arts  of  society, 
still  there  are  dormant  fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the  coldest 
bosom,  which,  when  once  enkindled,  become  impetuous,  and  are 
sometimes  desolating  in  their  effects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true 
believer  in  the  blind  deity,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrines. 
Shall  I  confess  it  ? — ^I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  and  the  possibility 
of  dying  of  disappointed  love.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a 
malady  often  fatal  to  my  own  sex ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
withers  down  many  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  His  nature  leads 
him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  bustle  of  the  world.  Love  is  but 
the  embellishment  of  lus  early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  acts.  He  seeks  for  feme,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the 
world's  thought*  and  dominion  over  his  fellow-men.  But  a 
woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  afiections.  The  heart  is 
her  world  :  it  is  there  her  ambition  strives  for  empire ;  it  is  there 
her  avarice  seeks  for  hidden  treamires.  She  sends  forth  her  sym, 
pathies  on  adventure ;  she  embarks  her  whole  soul  in  the  trafSic 
of  afiection  ;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her  case  is  hopeless — ^for  it  is  a 
bankruptcy  of  the  heart. 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may  occasion  some  bitter 

*  From  a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Frincess  Charlotte,  by  the  Reverend  Rann  Ken- 
nedy,     A.M. 
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pangs:  it  woands  some  feelings  of  tenderness — ^it  blasts  some 
prospects  of  felicity ;  but  he  is  an  active  being — he  may  dissipate 
his  thoughts  in  the  whirl  of  varied  occupation,  or  may  plunge 
into  a  tide  of  pleasure ;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disappointment  be  too 
full  of  painful  associations,  he  can  shift  his  abode  at  will,  and 
taking  as  it  were  the  wings  of  the  morning,  can  ^'  fly  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  and  be  at  rest." 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded,  and  meditative 
life.  She  is  more  the  companion  of  her  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings; and  if  they  are  turned  to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she 
look  for  consolation  ?  Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won  ;  and  if 
unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  that  has  been 
captured,  and  sacked,  and  abandoned,  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — how  many  soft  cheeks  grow 
pale — ^how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the  tomb,  and  noue 
can  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  their  loveliness !  As  the  dove 
will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  arrow 
that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  is  it  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide* 
from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection.  The  love  of  a 
delicate  female  is  always  shy  and  silent.  Even  when  fortunate, 
she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries 
it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood 
among  the  ruins  of  her  peace.  With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart 
has  failed.  The  great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.  She 
neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits, 
quicken  the  pulses,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents 
tiiroagh  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken — the  sweet  refreshment 
of  sleep  is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams-^^^  dry  sorrow  drinks 
her  blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slightest 
external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little  while,  and  you  find 
fnendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  that 
one,  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
beauty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  ^'  darkness  and  the 
worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry  chill,  some  casual  in- 
disposition, that  laid  her  low ; — ^but  no  one  knows  of  the  mental 
malady  which  previously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so 
easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
giove ;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foliage,  but  with  the 
worm  preying  at  its  heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  withering,  when 
it  should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it  drooping  its 
branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf,  until,  wasted 
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and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of  tlio  forest ;  and 
as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin,  we  strive  in  vain  to  recollect 
the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that  could  have  smitten  it  with  decay. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  of  women  running  to  was«e  and 
self-neglect,  and  disappearing  gradually  from  the  earth,  almost  as 
if  they  had  been  exhaled  to  heaven ;  and  have  repeatedly  fancied 
that  I  could  trace  their  death  through  the  various  declensions  of 
consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor,  melancholy,  until  I  reached 
the  first  symptoms  of  disappointed  love.  But  an  instance  of  the 
kind  was  lately  told  to  me ;  the  circumstances  are  well  known  in 
die  country  where  they  happened,  and  I  shall  but  give  them  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  related. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young  E ^ 

the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  fate  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  public  sympathy.  He  was  so  young— »so  intelligent — so 
generous — so  brave— so  everything  that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a 
young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial,  too,  was  so  lofty  and  in- 
trepid. The  noble  indignation  with  which  he  repelled  the  charge 
of  treason  against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindication  of  his 
name — ^and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity,  in  the  hopeless  hour 
of  condemnation — all  these  entered  deeply  into  every  generous 
bosom,  and  even  his  enemies  lamented  the  stem  policy  that 
dictated  his  execution. 

But  there  was  one  heart  whose  anguish  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes  he  had  won  the 
affections  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late 
celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the  disinterested 
fervour  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love.  When  every  worldly 
maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him ;  when  blasted  in  fortune,  and 
disgrace  and  danger  darkened  around  his  name,  she  loved  him  the 
more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings.  If,  then,  his  fate  coold 
awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the 
agony  of  her,  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  I  Let 
those  tell  who  have  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed 
between  them  and  the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth — ^who 
have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely 
world,  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 

But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave !  so  frightful,  so  dis- 
honoured !  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  on  that  could 
soothe  the  pang  of  separation—none  of  those  tender  though  melan- 
choly circumstances,  which  endear  the  parting  scene— nothing  to 
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melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears^  sent  like  the  dews  of  heayen 
to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting  honr  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she  had  in- 
enrred  her  father  s  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attachment^ 
and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could  the  sym- 
pathy and  kind  ofiSces  of  friends  have  reached  a  q>irit  so  shocked 
and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced  no  want  of 
consolation,  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and  generous 
sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  attentions  were 
paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction.  She  was  led  into 
society,  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement 
to  difieipate  her  grief,  and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  of  her 
love.  Bat  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity 
whid  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul — which  penetrate  to  the  vital 
seat  of  happiness — and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or 
blossom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of  pleasure, 
but  was  as  much  alone  there  as  in  the  depths  of  solitude ;  walking 
about  in  a  sad  reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world  around 
her.  She  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe  that  mocked  at  all  the 
blandishments  of  friendship,  and  ^'heeded  not  the  song  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a  mas* 
querade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  fai-gone  wretchedness 
more  striking  and  painful  than  to  meet  in  such  a  scene.  To  find 
it  wandering  like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all  around 
is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  trappings  of  mirth,  and  looking 
so  wan  and  wpe-begone,  as  if  it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor 
heart  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  sorrow.  After  strolling 
through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter 
abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and, 
looking  about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air,  that  showed  her 
insensibility  to  the  garish  scene,  she  began,  with  the  capricious- 
ness  of  a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.  She  had 
an  exquisite  voice;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so 
touching,  it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that  she 
drew  a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every  one 
into  tears* 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but  excite  great 
interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm.  It  completely 
won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her, 
and  thought  that  one  so  true  to  th6  dead  could  not  but  prove 
a&ctionate  to  the  living.     She  declined  his  attentions,  for  her 
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thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed  by  the  memory  of  her 
former  lover.  He,  however,  persisted  in  his  suit.  He  solicited 
not  her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem.  He  was  assisted  by  her  con- 
viction of  his  worth,  and  her  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and 
dependent  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kindness  of 
friends.-  In  a  word,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand, 
though  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was  unalterably 
another's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily^  hoping  that  a  change  of  scene 
might  wear  out  the  rjemembrance  of  early  woes.  She  was  an 
amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy 
one  ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and  devouring  melancholy 
that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  She  wasted  away  in  a 
slow,  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at  length  sunk  into  the  grave, 
the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish  poet,  oom- 
posed  the  following  lines  :— 

She  M  fu  from  the  land  where  her  yoang  hero  eleepa, 

And  loTers  around  her  are  sighing ; 
But  celdlj  she  turns  from  their  gase,  and  weeps,  ' 

For  her  heart  in  hb  gprave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear  natiTO  plaini^ 

ETery  note  which  he  loved  awakingp — 
Ah !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strainsi 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  I 

He  had  lired  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died — 

Thry  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  Mm^- 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  eountnr  be  dried. 

Nor  long  will  his  Ioto  stay  behina  him ! 

Oh  I  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  f 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  west, 

Wxota  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow  I 
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If  that  severe  doom  of  Synesius  be  true—*'  It  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal  dead  men's 
labour  than  their  clothes,"— what  shall  become  of  most  writers?— Burton's  AnATOMT 

or  MXLAnCHOLT*  « 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  fecundity  of  the  press, 
and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  heads,  on  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  inflicted  the  curse  of  barrenness,  should  teem 
with  voluminous  productions.  As  a  man  travels  on,  however, 
in  the  journey  of  life,  his  objects  of  wonder  daily  diminish,  and 
he  is  continually  finding  out  some  very  simple  cause  for  some 
great  matter  of  marvel.  Thus  have  I  chanced,  in  my  peregri- 
nations about  this  great  metropolis,  to  blunder  upon  a  scene  which 
unfolded  to  me  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  book-making  crafty 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  astonishment. 
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I  was  one  summer's  day  loitering  throagh  the  great  saloons  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  that  listlessness  with  which  one  is  apt 
to  saunter  about  a  museum  in  warm  weather ;  sometimes  lolling 
over  the  glass  cases  of  minerals,  sometimes  studying  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  sometimes  trying,  with 
nearly  equal  success,  to  comprehend  the  allegorical  paintings  on 
the  lofty  ceilings.  Whilst  I  was  gazing  about  in  this  idle  way, 
my  attention  was.attracted  to  a  distant  door,  at  the  end  of  a  suite 
of  apartments.  It  was  closed,  but  every  now  and  then  it  would 
open,  and  some  strange-fiekvoured  being,  generally  clothed  in 
black,  would  steal  forth,  and  glide  through  the  rooms,  without 
noticing  any  of  the  surrounding  objects.  There  'Was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  this  that  piqued  my  languid  curiosity,  and  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that  strait,  and  to  explore 
the  unknown  regions  beyond.  The  door  yielded  to  my  hand, 
with  ^that  facility  with  which  the  portals  of  enchanted  castles 
yield  to  the  adventurous  knight-errant.  I  found  myself  in  a 
spacious  chamber,  surrounded  with  great  cases  of  venerable 
books.  Above  the  cases,  and  just  under  the  cornice,  were 
arranged  a  great  number  of  black-looking  portraits  of  ancient 
authors.  About  the  room  were  placed  long  tables,  with  stands 
for  reading  and  writing,  at  which  sat  many  pale,  studious  per- 
sonages, poring  intently  over  dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among 
mouldy  manuscripts,  and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  contents. 
A  hushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mysterious  apartment, 
excepting  that  you  might  hear  the  racing  of  pens  over  sheets 
of  paper,  or  occasionally,  the  deep  sigh  of  one  of  these  sages, 
as  he  shifted  his  position  to  turn  over  the  page  of  an  old  folio ; 
doubtless  •arising  from  that  hoUowness  and  flatulency  incident  to 
learned  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  these  personages  would  write  something 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell,  whereupon  a  familiar 
would  appear,  take  the  paper  in  profound  silence,  glide  out  of 
the  room,  and  return  shortly  loaded  with  pondrous  tomes,  upon 
which  the  other  would  fall  tooth  and  nail  with  famished  voracity. 
I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had  happened  upon  a  body  of 
magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  occult  sciences.  The  scene 
reminded  me  of  an  old  Arabian  tale,  of  a  philosopher  shut  up  in 
an  enchanted  library,  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  which  opened 
only  once  a  year ;  where  he'  made  the  spirits  of  the  place  bring 
him  books  of  all  kinds  of  dark  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  magic  portal  once  more  swung  open  on  its 
hinges,  he  issued  forih  so  versed  in  forbidden  lore,  as  to  be  able 
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to  soar  aboTe  the  heads  of  the  mnltitade,  and  to  control  the  powers 
of  nature. 

Mj  curiosity  being  now  fally  aroused,  I  whispered  to  one  of 
the  ^miliars,  as  he  was  about  to  leare  the  room,  and  begged  an 
interpretation  of  the  strange  scene  before  me.  A  few  words  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  found  that  these  mysterious  per* 
sonages,  whom  I  had  mistaken  for  magi,  were  principally  authors, 
and  in  the  rery  act  of  manufacturing  books.  I  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  great  British  Library — an  immense  col- 
lection of  volumes  of  all  ages  and  languages,  many  of  which  are 
now  forgotten,  and  most  of  which  are  seldom  read :  one  of  these 
sequestered  pools  of  obsolete  literature,  to  which  modem  authors 
repair,  and  draw  buckets  fuU  of  dassic  lore,  or  ^^  pure  English, 
undefiled,"  wherewith  to  swell  their  own  scanty  rills  of  thought. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  secret,  I  sat  down  in  a  comer, 
and  watched  the  process  of  this  book  manufactory.  I  noticed 
one  lean,  bilious-looking  wight,  who  sought  none  but  the  most 
worm-eaten  volumes,  printed  in  black-letter.  He  was  evidently 
constructing  some  work  of  profound  erudition,  that  would  be 
purchased  by  every  man  who  wished  to  be  thought  learned, 
placed  upon  a  conspicuous  shelf  of  his  library,  or  laid  open  upon 
his  table,  but  never  read.  I  observed  him,  now  and  then,  draw 
a  large  fragment  of  biscuit  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gnaw ;  whether 
it  was  dinner,  or  whether  he  was  endeavouring  to  keep  off  that 
exhausticm  of  the  stomach  produced  by  much  pondering  over  dry 
works,  I  leave  to  harder  students  than  mjrself  to  determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  bright-coloured 
clothes,  with  a  chirping,  gossiping  expression  of  countenance, 
who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  author  on  good  terms  with  his 
bookseller.  After  considering  him  attentively,  I  recognized  in 
him  a  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works,  which  bustled 
off  well  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  he  manu£EU9- 
tured  his  wares.  He  made  more  stir  and  show  of  business  than 
any  of  the  others ;  dipping  into  various  books,  fluttering  over  the 
leaves  of  manuscripts,  taking  a  morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel  out  of 
another,  ^'  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little."  The  contents  of  his  book  seemed  to  be  as  hetero- 
geneous as  those  of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was 
here  a  finger  and  there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind- worm's 
sting,  with  his  own  gossip  poured  in  like  "  baboon's  blood,"  to 
make  the  medley  '^  slab  and  good." 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  disposition  be 
implanted  in  authors  for  wise  purposes  :  may  it  not  be  the  way 
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in  wbich  Providenoe  has  taken  care  that  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  shall  be  preserved  from  age  to  age,  in  spite  of  the 
inevitable  decay  of  the  works  in  which  they  were  first  produced  ? 
We  see  that  nature  has  wisely,  though  whimsically,  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  seeds  from  dime  to  clime,  in  the  maws  of  cer- 
tain birds ;  so  that  animals  which,  in  themselves,  are  little  better 
than  carrion,  and  apparently  the  lawless  plunderers  of  the  orchard 
and  the  cornfield,  are,  in  fact,  nature's  carriers,  to  disperse  and 
perpetuate  her  blessings.  In  like  manner,  the  beauties  and  fine 
thoughts  of  ancient  and  obsolete  authors  are  caught  up  by  these 
flights  of  piedatoiy  writers,  and  cast  forth  again  to  flourish  and 
b^ur  fruit  in  a  remote  auid  distant  tract  of  time.  Many  of  their 
works,  also,  undergo  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  and  spring  up 
under  new  forms.  What  was  formerly  a  ponderous  history, 
revives  in  the  shape  of  a  romance — an  old  legend  changes  into  a 
modem  play — and  a  sober  philosophical  treatise  furnishes  the 
body  for  a  whole  series  of  bouncing  and  sparkling  essays.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  clearing  of  our  American  woodlands ;  where  we  bum 
down  a  forest  of  stately  pines,  a  progeny  of  dwarf  oaks  start  up 
in  thm  place ;  and  we  never  see  the  prostrate  trunk  of  A  tree 
mouldering  into  soil,  but  it  gives  birth  to  a  whole  tribe  of  fungi. 

Let  us  not,  then,  lament  over  the  decay  and  oblivion  into 
which  ancient  writers  descend ;  they  do  but  submit  to  the  great 
law  of  nature,  which  declares  that  all  sublunary  shapes  of  matter 
shall  be  limited  in  their  duration,  but  which  decrees,  also,  that 
their  elements  shall  never  perish.  Generation  after  generation, 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  passes  away,  but  tlie  vital 
principle  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  the  species  continue  to 
flourish.  Thus,  also,  do  authors  beget  authors,  and  having  pro- 
duced a  numerous  progeny,  in  a  good  old  age  they  sleep  with 
their  feithers,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  authors  who  preceded  them, 
and  from  whom  they  had  stolen. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  in  these  rambling  fancies,  I  had  leaned 
my  head  against  a  pile  of  reverend  folios.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  soporific  emanations  from  these  works ;  or  to  the  profound 
quiet  of  the  room ;  or  to  the  lassitude  arising  from  much  wan- 
dering ;  or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  napping  at  improper  times  and 
places,  with  which  I  am  grievously  afflicted — so  it  was,  that  I 
fell  into  a  doze.  Still,  however,  my  imagination  continued  busy, 
and  indeed  the  same  scene  remained  before  my  mind's  eye,  only 
a  little  changed  in  some  of  the  details.  I  dreamt  that  the  cham- 
ber was  still  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  ancient  authors,  but 
that  the  number  was  increased.    The  long  tables  had  disappeared, 
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and,  in  place  of  the  sage  magi,  I  beheld  a  ragged,  threadbare 
throng,  such  as  may  be  seen  plying  about  the  great  repository  of 
cast-off  clothes,  Monmouth-street.  Whenever  they  seized  upon 
a  book,  by  one  of  those  incongruities  common  to  dreams, 
methought  it  turned  into  a  garment  of  foreign  or  antique  fsushion^ 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  equip  themselves.  I  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  himself  from  any  particular 
suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from  one,  a  cape  from  another,  a  skirt 
from  a  third,  thus  decking  himself  out  piecemeal,  while  some  of 
his  original  rags  would  peep  out  from  among  his  borrowed  finery. 

There  was  a  portly,  rosy,  well-fed  parson,  whom  I  observed 
ogling  several  mouldy  polemical  writers  through  an  eye-glass. 
He  soon  contrived  to  slip  on  the  voluminous  mantle  of  one  of 
the  old  fathers,  and,  having  purloined  the  gray  beard  of  another, 
endeavoured  to  look  exceedingly  wise;  but  the  smirking  com- 
monplace of  his  countenance  set  at  naught  all  the  trappings  of 
wisdom.  One  sickly-looking  gentleman  was  busied  embroidering 
a  very  flimsy  garment  with  gold  thread,  drawn  out  of  several 
old  court-dresses  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Another  had 
trimmed  himself  magnificently  from  an  illuminated  manuscript, 
had  stuck  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  culled  from  ^'  The  Paradise  of 
Daintie  Devices,"  and,  having  put  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  strutted  off  with  an  exquisite  air  of  vulgar  ele- 
gance. A  third,  who  was  but  of  puny  dimensions,  had  bolstered 
himself  out  bravely  with  the  spoils  from  several  obscure  tracts  of 
philosophy,  so  that  he  had  a  very  imposing  front ;  but  he  was 
lamentably  tattered  in  rear,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  patched 
his  small-clothes  with  scraps  of  parchment  from  a  Latin  author. 

There  were  some  well-dressed  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  who  only 
helped  themselves  to  a  gem  or  so,  which  sparkled  among  their 
own  ornaments,  without  eclipsing  them.  Some,  too,  seemed  to 
contemplate  the  costumes  of  the  old  writers,  merely  to  imbibe 
iheir  principles  of  taste,  and  to  catch  their  air  and  spirit ;  but 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  too  many  were  apt  to  array  themselves  from 
top  to  toe,  in  the  patchwork  manner  I  have  mentioned.  I  shall 
not  omit  to  speak  of  one  genius,  in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters, 
and  an  Arcadian  hat,  who  had  a  violent  propensity  to  the  pas- 
toral, but  whose  rural  wanderings  had  been  confined  to  the 
classic  haunts  of  Primrose-hill,  and  the  solitudes  of  the  Regent's- 
park.  He  had  decked  himself  in  wreaths  and  ribands  from  all 
the  old  pastoral  poets,  and,  hanging  his  head  on  one  side,  went 
about  with  a  fantastical  lack-a-daisical  air,  "babbling  about 
green  fields."     But  the  personage  that  most  struck  my  attention 
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was  a  pragmatical  old  gentleman,  in  clerical  robes,  with  a 
Temarkablj  large  and  sqnare,  but  bald  head.  He  entered  the 
room  wheezing  and  puffing,  elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng-, 
with  a  look  of  sturdy  self-confidence,  and,  haying  laid  hands 
upon  a  thick  Greek  quarto,  clapped  it  upon  his  head,  and  swept 
majestically  away  in  a  formidable  frizzled  wig. 

In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry  suddenly 
resounded  from  every  side,  of  "  Thieves  !  thieves !  **  I  looked, 
and  lo  !  the  portraits  about  the  wall  became  animated  !  The  old 
authors  thrust  out,  first  a  head,  then  a  shoulder,  from  the  canvas, 
looked  down  curiously,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  motley  throng, 
and  then  descended  with  fury  in  their  eyes,  to  claim  their 
rifled  property.  The  scene  of  scampering  and  hubbub  that 
ensued  baffles  all  description.  The  unhappy  culprits  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  escape  with  plunder.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  half 
a  dozen  old  monks,  stripping  a  modern  professor ;  on  another, 
there  was  sad  devastation  carried  into  the  ranks  of  modem  dra- 
matic writers.  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged 
round  the  field  like  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson 
enacted  more  wondars  than  when  a  volunteer  with  the  army 
in  Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little  compiler  of  farragos,  men- 
tioned some  time  since,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  as  manj 
patches  and  colours  as  Harlequin,  and  there  was  as  fierce  a  con- 
tention of  claimants  about  him,  as  about  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus.  I  was  prvieved  to  see  many  men,  to  whom  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  awe  and  reverence,  fain  to  steal 
off  with  scarce  a  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Just  then  my  eye 
was  caught  by  the  pragmatical  old  gentleman  in  the  Greek  griz- 
zled wig,  who  was  scrambling  away  in  sore  afirlght  with  half  a 
score  of  authors  in  full  cry  after  him  !  They  were  close  upon 
his  haunches :  in  a  twinkling  off  went  his  wig ;  at  every  turn 
some  strip  of  raiment  was  peeled  away ;  until  in  a  few  moments, 
from  his  domineering  pomp,  he  shrunk  into  a  little,  pursy, 
^'  chopped  bald  shot,"  and  made  his  exit  with  only  a  few  tags 
and  rags  fluttering  at  his  back. 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  catastrophe  of  this 
learned  Theban,  that  I  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
which  broke  the  whole  illusion.  The  tumult  and  the  scuffle  were 
at  an  end.  The  chamber  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  The 
old  authors  shrunk  back  into  their  picture-frames,  and  hung  in 
shadowy  solemnity  along  the  walls.  In  short,  I  found  myself 
wide  awake  in  my  corner,  with  the  whole  assemblage  of  book- 
worms gazing  at  me  with  astonishment.     Nothing  of  the  dream 
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liad  been  real  but  mj  burst  of  laughter,  a  sound  never  before 
heard  in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  so  abhorrent  to  the  ears  of 
wisdom,  as  to  electrify  the  fraternity. 

The  librarian  now  stepped  up  to  me,  and  demanded  whether 
I  had  a  card  of  admission.  At  first  I  did  not  comprehend  him, 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  library  was  a  kind  of  literary  "preserve," 
subject  to  game-laws,  and  that  no  one  must  presume  to  hunt  there 
without  special  license  and  permission.  In  a  word,  I  stood  con- 
victed of  bang  an  arrant  poacher,  and  was  glad  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  lest  I  should  have  a  whole  pack  of  anthers  let 
loose  upon  me. 

A  ROYAL  POET. 

Thoiuh  your  body  be  confined, 

And  soft  love  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  bemuty  of  your  mind 
Neither  cheek  nor  chain  hath  fovind. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 
Even  the  fetters  that  you  wear. — Flbtchbk. 

On  a  soft  sunny  morning,  in  ikie  genial  month  of  May,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  a  place  full  of  storied  and 
poetical  associatious.  The  very  external  aspect  of  the  proud  old 
pile  is  enough  to  inspire  high  thought.  It  rears  its  irregular 
walls  and  massive  towers,  like  a  mural  crown,  round  the  brow  of 
a Jofty  ridge,  waves  its  royal  banner  in  the  clouds,  and  looks  down 
with  a  lordly  air  upon  the  surroundiug  world. 

On  this  morning  the  weather  was  of  that  voluptuous  vernal 
kind  which  calls  forth  all  the  latent  romance  of  a  man's  tempera- 
ment, filling  his  mind  with  music,  and  disposing  him  to  quote 
poetry  and  dream  of  beauty.  In  wandering  through  the  magni- 
ficent saloons  and  long  echoing  galleries  of  the  castle,  I  passed 
with  indifference  by  whole  rows  of  portraits  of  warriors  and 
statesmeu,  but  lingered  in  the  chamber  where  hang  the  likenesses 
of  the  beauties  which  graced  the  gay  court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  as  I  gazed  upon  them,  depicted  with  amorous  half-dishevelled 
tresses,  and  the  sleepy  eye  of  love,  I  blessed  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  which  had  thus  enabled  me  to  bask  in  the  reflected 
rays  of  beauty.  In  traversing  also  the  *' large  green  courts," 
with  sunshine  beaming  on  the.  gray  walls,  and  glancing  along  the 
velvet  turf^  my  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  image  of  the  tender, 
the  gallant,  but  hapless  Surrey,  and  his  account  of  his  loiterings 
about  them  in  his  stripling  days,  when  enamoured  of  the  Lady 
Geraldine — 

**  With  eyes  rast  up  unto  the  maiden's  tower, 
With  easie  sighs,  such  a*  men  draw  in  love." 
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In  this  mood  of  mere  poetical  susoeptibility,  I  yisited  the  ancient 
Keep  of  the  Castle,  where  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  the  pride 
and  theme  of  Scottish  poets  and  historians,  was  for  many  years 
of  his  yonth  detained  a  prisoner  of  state.  It  is  a  large  gray 
tower,  that  has  stood  the  brunt  of  ages,  and  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  stands  on  a<  mound  which  elevates  it  above  the 
other  parts  of  the  castle,  and  a  great  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
interior.  In  the  armoury,  a  Gothic  hall,  famished  with  weapons 
of  various  kinds  and  ages,  I  was  shown  a  coat  of  armour  hanging 
against  the  wall  which  had  once  belonged  to  James.  Hence  I 
was  conducted  up  a  staircase  to  a  suite  of  apartments  of  faded 
ma^ifioence,  hung  with  storied  tapestiy,  which  formed  his  prison, 
and  the  scene  of  that  passionate  and  fanciful  amour  which  has 
worea  into  the  web  of  his  story  the  magical  hues  of  poetry  and 
fiction. 

The  whole  history  of  this  amiable  but  unfortunate  prince  is 
highly  romantic.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  he  wajs  sent  from 
home  by  his  f&ther,  Robert  III.,  and  destined  for  the  French 
court,  to  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  the  French  monarch,  secure 
from  the  treachery  and  danger  that  surrounded  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  It  was  his  mishap  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  was  detained  prisoner 
by  Henry  lY.,  notwithstanding  that  a  truce  existed  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  intelligence  of  his  capture,  coming  in  the  train  of  many 
sorrows  and  disasters,  proved  fatal  to  his  unhappy  father.  ^'  The 
news,"  we  are  told^  '^  was  brought  to  him  while  at  supper,  and 
did  so  overwhelm  him  with  grie^  that  he  was  almost  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost  into  the  hands  of  the  servant  that  attended 
him.  But  being  carried  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  abstained  from  all 
food,  and  in  three  days  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  at  Rothesay."* 

James  was  detained  in  captivity  above  eighteen  years;  but 
though  deprived  of  personal  liberty,  he  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank.  Care  was  taken  to  instruct  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  cultivated  at  that  period,  and 
to  give  him  those  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  deemed 
proper  for  a  prince.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  his  imprisonment 
was  an  advantage,  ad  it  enabled  him  to  apply  himself  the  more 
exclusively  to  his  improvement,  and  quietly  to  imbibe  that  rich 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  cherish  those  elegant  tastes  which 
have  given  s  uch  a  lustre  to  his  memory.  The  picture  drawn  of 
him  in  early  life  by  the  Scottish  historians  is  highly  captivating, 

^      *  Buchanan. 
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and  seems  rather  the  description  of  a  hero  of  romance,  than  of  a 
character  in  real  history.  He  was  well  learnt,  we  are  told,  "  to 
fight  with  the  sword,  to  joust,  to  tournay,  to  wrestle,  to  sing  and 
dance ;  he  was  an  expert  mediciner,  right  crafty  in  playing  both 
of  late  and  harp,  and  sundry  other  instruments  of  music,  and  was 
expert  in  grammar,  oratory,  and  poetry."* 

With  this  combination  of  manly  and  delicate  accomplishments, 
fitting  him  to  shine  both  in  active  and  elegant  life,  and  calculated 
to  give  him  an  intense  relish  for  joyous  existence,  it  must  have 
been  a  severe  trial,  m  an  age  of  bustle  and  chivalry,,  to  pass  the 
flpring-time  of  his  years  in  monotonous  captivity.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  James,  however,  to  be  gifted  with  a  powerful 
poetic  fiancy,  and  to  be  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  choicest  in- 
spirations of  the  muse.  Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive 
under  the  loss  of  personal  liberty ;  others  grow  morbid  and  irri- 
table;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  become  tender  and 
imaginative  in  the  loneliness  of  confinement.  He  banquets  upon 
the  honey  of  his  own  thoughts,  and,  like  the  captive  bird,  pours 
forth  his  soul  in  melody. 

Have  ^oa  not  leen  the  nightingale, 

A  pilgrim  eoop'd  into  a  cage, 
How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 
In  that  her  lonely  hermitage  I 
Even  there  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 
That  all  her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove.f 

Indeed,  it  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is 
irrepressible,  unconfinable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is  shut  out, 
it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necromantic  power, 
can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions, 
to  make  solit^ie  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon.  Such  was  the  world  of  pomp  and  pageant  that  lived 
round  Tasso  in  his  dismal  cell  at  Ferrara,  when  he  conceived  the 
splendid  scenes  of  his  "  Jerusalem ;"  and  we  may  consider  the 
"  King's  Quair,"  composed  by  James  during  his  captivity  at 
Windsor,  as  another  of  those  beautiful  hreakings-forth  of  the 
60ul  from  the  restraint  and  gloom  of  the  prison-house. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  his  love  for  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  of  whom  he  became  enamoured  in  the  course 
of  his  captivity.  What  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  is,  that  it  may 
be  considered  a  transcript  of  the  royal  bard's  true  feelings,  and 
the  story  of  his  real  loves  and  fortunes.  It  is  not  often  that 
sovereigns  write  poetry,  or  that  poets  deal  in  fact.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  the  pride  of  a  common  man  to  find  a  monarch  thus  suing, 

*  Ballenden'8  Translation  of  Hector  Boyce.  t  Roger  TEstrange. 
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as  it  were,  for  admission  into  his  closet,  and  seeking  to  win'  his 
favonr  by  administering  to  his  pleasures.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
honest  equality  of  intellectual  competition,  which  strips  off  all 
the  trappings  of  factitious  dignity,,  brings  the  candidate  down  to 
a  level  with  his  fellow-men,  and  obliges  him  to  depend  on  his 
own  native  powers  for  distinction.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  get  at 
the  history  of  a  monarch's  heart,  and  to  find  the  simple  affections 
of  human  nature  throbbing  under  the  ermine.  But  James  had 
learnt  to  be  a  poet  before  he  was  a  king ;  he  was  schooled  in 
adversity,  and  reared  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts. 
Monarchs  have  seldom  time  to  parley  with  their  hearts,  or  to 
meditate  their  minds  into  poetry ;  and  had  James  been  brought 
up  amidst  the  adulation  and  gaiety  of  a  court,  we  i^ould  never, 
in  all  probability,  have  had  such  a  poem  as  the  ^^  Quair." 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  by  those  parts  of  the  poem 
which  breathe  his  immediate  thoughts  concerning  his  situation, 
or  which  Srre  connected  with  the  apartment  in  the  tower.  They 
have  thns  a  personal  and  local  charm,  and  are  given  with  such 
clrcumstantisd  truth,  as  to  make  the  reader  present  with  the 
captive  in  his  prison,  and  the  companion  of  his  meditations. 

Such  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  weariness  of  spirit^ 
and  of  the  incident  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  writing  the 
poem.  It  was  the  still  mid  watch  of  a  clear  moonlight  night; 
the  stars,  he  says,  were  twinkling  as  fire  in  the  high  vault  of 
heaven,  and  ''  Cynthia  rinsing  her  golden  locks  in  Aquarius.'' 
He  lay  in  bed  wakeful  and  restless,  and  took  a  book  to  beguile 
the  tedious  hours.  The  book  he  chose  was  Boetius's  ^'Consolations 
of  Philosophy,"  a  work  popular  among  the  writers  of  that  day, 
and  which  had  been  translated  by  his  great  prototype  Chaucer. 
From  the  high  eulogium  in  which  he  indulges,  it  is  evident  this 
was  one  of  his  &.vourite  volumes  while  in  prison ;  and  indeed  it 
is  an  admirable  text-book  for  meditation  under  adversity.  It  is 
the  legacy  of  a  noble  and  enduring,  spirit,  purified  by  sorrow  and 
suffering,  bequeathing  to  its  successors  in  calamity  the  maxims 
of  sweet  morality,  and  the  trains  of  eloquent  but  simple  reasoning 
hy  which  it  was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  various  ills  of  life. 
It  is  a  talisman  which  the  unfortunate  may  treasure  up  in  his 
bosom,  or,  like  the  good  King  James^  lay  upon  his  nightly  pillow. 

After  closing  the  volume,  he  turns  its  contents  over  in  his 
mind,  and  gradually  feills  into  a  fit  of  musing  on  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life,  and  the  evils  that  had 
overtaken  him  even  in  his  tender  youth.  Suddenly  he  hears  the 
hell  ringing  to  matins ;  but  its  sound,  chiming  in  with  his  melan- 
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choly  ikneies,  seems  to  him  like  a  voice  exhorting  him  to  write 
his  storj.  In  the  spirit  of  poetic  errantry  ho  determines  to  com- 
plj  with  this  intimation ;  he  therefore  takes  pen  in  hand,  makes 
with  it  a  sign  of  the  cross  to  implore  a  benediction,  and  sallies 
forth  into  the  fairy  land  of  poetry.  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely fanciful  in  all  this,  and  it  is  interesting  as  furnishing  a 
striking  and  beautiful  instance  of  the  simple  manner  in  which 
whole  trains  of  poetical  thought  are  sometimes  awakened,  and 
literary  enterpr^es  suggested  to  the  mind. 
^  In  the  course  of  his  poem  he  more  than  once  bewails  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  his  fate;  thus  doomed  to  lonely  and  in- 
active  life,  and  shut  up  from  the  freedom  and  pleasure  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  meanest  animal  indulges  unrestrained. 
There  is  a  sweetness,  however,  in  his  very  complaints ;  they  are 
the  lamentati(His  of  an  amiable  and  social  spirit  at  being  denied 
the  indulgence  of  its  kind  and  generous  propensities ;  there  is 
nothing  in  them  harsh  nor  exaggerated ;  they  flow  with  a  natural 
and  touching  pathos,  and  are  perhaps  rendered  more  touching  by 
their  simple  brevity.  They  contrast  finely  with  those  elaborate 
and  iterated  repinings,  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  poetry ; 
— ^the  effusions  of  morbid  minds  sickening  under  miseries  of  their 
own  creating,  and  venting  their  bitterness  upon  an  unoffending 
world.  James  speaks  of  his  privations  with  acute  sensibility,  but 
having  mentioned  them,  passes  on,  as  if  his  manly  mind  disdained 
to  brood  over  unavoidable  calamities.  When  such  a  spirit  breaks 
forth  into  complaint,  however  brief,  we  are  aware  how  great  must 
be  the  suffering  that  extorts  the  murmur.  We  sympathize  with 
James,  a  romantic,  active,  and  accomplished  prince,  cut  off  in  the 
lustihood  of  youth  from  all  the  enterprise,  the  noble  uses,  and 
vigorous  ddights  of  life ;  as  we  do  with  Milton,  alive  to  all  the 
b^uties  of  nature  and  glories  of  art,  when  he  breathes  forth  brie^ 
but  deep-toned  lamentations  over  his  perpetual  blindness. 

Had  not  James  evinced  a  deficiency  of  poetic  artifice,  we 
might  almost  have  suspected  that  these  lowerings  of  gloomy 
redectipn  were  meant  as  preparative  to  the  brightest  scene  of  his 
story ;  and  to  contrast  with  that  refulgence  of  light  and  loveli- 
ness, that  exhilarating  accompaniment  of  bird  and  song,  and 
foliage  and  flower,  and  all  the  revel  of  the  year,  with  which  he 
ushers  in  the  lady  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  scene,  in  particular, 
which  throws  all  the  magic  of  romance  about  the  old  castle  keep. 
He  had  risen,  he  says,  at  daybreak,  according  to  custom,  to 
escape  from  the  dreary  meditations  of  a  sleepless  pillown     ^^  Be*- 
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wailing  in  his  chamber  thus  alone."  despairing  of  all  joy  and 
remedy,  *'*'  fortired  of  thought  and  wobegone,"  he  had  wandered 
to  th^  window,  to  indalge  the  captive's  miserable  solace  of  gazing 
wistfully  upon  the  world  from  which  he  is  excluded.  The  win- 
dow looked  forth  upon  a  small  garden  which  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  It  was  a  quiet,  sheltered  spot,  adorned  with  arbours 
and  green  alleys,  and  protected  from  the  passing  gaze  by  trees 
and  hawthorn  hedges.  < 

Now  wM  tlaen  made,  fut  br  the  tower'i  well, 

A  gexden  fanre,  and  in  the  comen  set 
An  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  se  with  leaTes  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet. 

That  lyf  *  was  none,  walkyng  there  forbye 

That  ntt^  within  scarce  any  wight  espy*. 

So  thiek  the  brandies  and  the  leTes  grene, 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  midst  of  every  arbour  mi^t  be  sene 

The  sharjw,  grene,  swete  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  boughs  did  spread  the  arbour  all  aboutt 

And  on  the  small  grene  twutisf  set 

The  lytel  swete  nig^tin^ples,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrate 

Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  garden  and  the  wallis  rung 
Bight  of  their  song 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  everything  was  in  bloom ; 
and  he  interprets  the  soug  of  the  nightingale  into  the  language 
of  his  enamoured  feeling. 

Worship,  all  ye  that  lovers  be,  this  May, 

For  of  j^our  bUae  the  kalends  are  begun. 
And  sing  with  ns,  away,  winter,  aWay, 

Come,  summer,  come,  the  sweet  season  and  sun* 

As  he  gazes  on  the  scene,  and  listens  to  the  notes  of  the  birds, 
he  gradually  relapses  into  one  of  those  tender  and  undefinable 
reveries,  which  fill  the  youthful  bosom  in  this  delicious  season. 
He  wonders  what  this  love  may  be,  of  which  he  has  so  often  read, 
and  which  thus  seems  breathed  forth  in  the  quickening  breath  of 
May,  and  melting  all  nature  into  ecstasy  and  song.  If  it  really 
be  so  great  a  felicity,  and  if  it  be  a  boon  thus  generally  dispensed 
to  the  most  insignificant  beings,  why  is  he  alone  cut  off  from  its 
enjoyments  ? 

Oft  would  I  think,  O  Lord,  what  may  this  be, 
That  loTe  ia  of  such  noble  myght  and  kynde? 
Loving  his  folke,  and  such  prosperitee 
Is  it  of  him,  as  we  in  books  do  find ; 
May  he  cure  hextea  setten^  and  unbynd : 
Hath  he  upon  our  hertes  such  maistrye  7 
Or  is  all  this  but  feynit  fantasye  ? 

*  Lgft  person.        f  Twistig,  small  bougns  or  twigs.       t  Setten,  incUne. 
NoTS.-~ The  language  of  the  quotations  is  generally  modenuaedi 
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For  giff  he  be  of  so  grete  exeeUence, 

That' he  of  every  wight  hath  care  and  charge. 
What  have  I  gilt*  to  him,  or  done  ofFonse, 

That  I  am  thral'd,  and  birdis  go  at  large  ? 

In  the  midst  of  bis  musing,  as  lie  casts  his  eye  downward,  he 
beholds  "  the  fairest  and  the  freshest  young  floure"  that  ever  he 
he  had  seen.  It  is  the  lovely  Lady  Jane,  walking  in  the  garden 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  "  fresh  May  mprrowe."  Breakiug 
thus  suddenly  upon  his  sight,  in  the  moment  of  loneliness  and 
excited  susceptibility,  she  at  once  captivates  the  fancy  of  the 
romantic  prince,  and  becomes  the  object  of  his  wandering  wishes, 
the  sovereign  of  his  ideal  world. 

There  is,  in  this  charming  scene,  an  evident  resemblance  to 
the  early  part  of  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale ;  where  Palamon  and 
Arcite  fall  in  love  with  Emilia,  whom  they  see  walking  in  the 
garden  of  their  prison.  Perhaps  the  similarity  of  the  actual  fact 
to  the  incident  which  he  had  read  in  Chaucer  may  have  induced 
James  to  dwell  on  it  in  his  poem.  His  description  of  the  Lady 
Jane  is  given  in  the  picturesque  and  minute  manner  of  his 
master ;  and  being  doubtless  taken  from  the  life,  is  a  perfect 
portrait  of  a  beauty  of  that  day.  He  dwells,  with  the  fondness 
of  a  lover,  on  every  article  of  her  apparel,  from  the  net  of  pearl, 
splendent  with  emeralds  and  sapphires,  that  confined  her  golden 
hair,  even  to  the  "goodly  chaine  of  small  orfeverye"t  about  her 
neck,  whereby  there  hung  a  ruby  in  shape  of  a  heart,  that  seemed, 
he  says,  like  a  spark  of  fire  burning  upon  her  white  bosom.  Her 
dress  of  white  tissue  was  looped  up  to  enable  her  to  walk  with 
more  freedom.  She  was' accompanied  by  two  female  attendants^ 
and  about  her  sported  a  little  hound  decorated  with  bells ;  pro- 
bably the  small  Italian  hound  of  exquisite  symmetry,  which  was 
a  parlour  favourite  and  a  pet  among  the  fashionable  dames  of 
ancient  times.  James  closes  his  description  by  a  burst  of  general 
eulogium : 

Id  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  port. 

Bounty,  richease,  and  womanly  feature ; 
God  better  knows  than  my  pen  can  report, 

Wisdom,  largesBe,^  estate,^  and  eunningl  sure. 
In  every  point  so  guided  her  measure, 

In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance. 

The  departure  of  the  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden  puts  an  end  to 
this  transient  riot  of  the  heart.  With  her  departs  the  amorous 
illusion  that  had  shed  a  temporary  charm  over  the  scene  of  his 
captivity,  and  he  relapses  into  loneliness,  now  rendered  tenfold 
more  intolerable  by  this  passing  beam  of  unattainable  beauty* 

*  Oiltf  what  injaiT  have  I  done,  fte. 
t  Wrought  gold,    t  LargeMtA  bounty.    $  Ettote,  dignity.    |  CwmAng,  diacxetion. 
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Through  the  long  and  weary  day  he  repines  at  his  unhappy  lot ; 
and  when  evening  approaches,  and  Phosbas,  as  he  beautifully  ex- 
presses it,  had  "  bade  farewell  to  every  leaf  and  flower,"  he  still 
lingers  at  the  window,  and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  cold  stone, 
gives  vent  to  a  mingled  flow  of  love  and  sorrow,  until,  gradually 
lolled  by  the  mute  melancholy  of  the  twilight  hour,  be  lapses, 
"  half  sleeping,  half  swoon,"  into  a  vision,  which  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poem,  and  in  whicb  is  allegorically  shadowed  out 
the  history  of  his  passion. 

When  he  wakes  from  his  trance,  he  rises  from  his  stony  pillow, 
and,  pacing  bis  apartment,  full  of  dreary  reflections,  questions  his 
spirit  whither  it  has  been  wandering ;  whether,  indeed,  all  that 
has  passed  before  his  dreaming  fancy  has  been  conjured  up  by 
preceding  circumstances ;  or  whether  it  is  a  vision,  intended  to 
comfort  and  assure  him  in  his  despondency.  If  the  latter,  he 
prays  that  some  token  may  be  sent  to  confirm  the  promise  of 
happier  days,  given  him  in  his  slumbers.  Suddenly,  a  turtle- 
dove, of  the  purest  whiteness,  comes  flying  in  at  the  window,  and 
alights  upon  his  band,  bearing  in  her  bill  a  branch  of  red  gilli- 
flower,  on  the  leaves  of  which  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
following  sentence : 

Awake  I  awake !  I  bring,  lover,  I  bring 

The  newia  glad  that  blissful  is,  and  sure 
Of  thy  comfort ;  now  laugh,  and  plaj,  and  sing, 

For  in  the  heaven  decretit  is  thy  cure. 

He  receives  the  bianch  with  mingled  hope  and  dread ;  reads 
it  with  rapture :  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  first  token  of  his  suc- 
ceeding happiness.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  or 
whether  the  Lady  Jane  did  actually  send  him  a  token  of  her 
favour  in  this  romantic  way,  remains  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  faith  or  fancy  of  the  reader.  He  concludes  his  poem  by 
intimating  that  the  promise  conveyed  in  the  vision  and  by  the 
flower  is  fulfilled,  by  his  being  restored  to  liberty^  and  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  of  his  heart. 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  given  by  James  of  his  love- 
adventures  in  Windsor  Castle.  How  much  of  it  is  absolute  fact, 
and  how  much  the  embellishment  of  fisLncy,  it  is  fruitless  to  con- 
jecture :  let  us  not,  however,  reject  every  romantic  incident  as 
incompatible  with  real  life ;  but  let  us  sometimes  take  a  poet  at 
his  word.  I  have  noticed  merely  those  parts  of  the  poem  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  tower,  and  have  passed  over  a  large 
part,  written  in  the  allegorical  vein,  so  much  cultivated  at  that 
iay.     Tho  language,  of  course,  is  quaint  and  antiquated^  so  that 
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the  beauty  of  many  of  its  golden  plirasea  will  scaieely  be  perceived 
at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  cbarmed  'vntb  the 
genuine  sentiment,  the  delightful  artlessness  and  urbanity,  which 
prevail  throughout  it.  The  descriptions  of  nature,  too,  with  which 
it  is  embellished,  are  ^iv^i  with  a  truth,  a  discrimination,  and 
a  freshness,  worthy  of  the  most  cultivated  periods  of  the  art. 

As  an  amatory  poem,  it  is  edifying  in  these  days  of  coarser 
thinking,  to  notice  the  nature,  refinement,  and  exquisite  delicacy 
which  pervade  it ;  banishing  every  gross  thought  or  immodest 
expression,  and  presenting  female  loveliness,  dothed  in  all  its 
chivalrous  attributes  of  almost  supernatural  purity  and  grace. 

James  flourished  nearly  about  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Oower, 
and  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  studier  of  their  writings.  In* 
deed,  in  one  of  his  stanzas  he  acknowledges  them  as  his  masters ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  his  poem  we  find  traces  of  similarity  to  their 
productions,  mpre  especially  to  those  of  Chaucer.  There  are  always, 
however,  general  features  of  resenoblance  in  the  works  of  contem- 
porary authors,  which  are  not  so  much  borrowed  from  each  other  as 
from  the  times.  Writers,  like  bees,  toll  their  sweets  in  the  wide 
world ;  they  incorporate  with  their  own  conceptions  the  anecdotes 
and  thoughts  current  in  society ;  and  thus  each  generation  has 
some  features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  lived. 

James  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  of  our  literary 
history,  and  establishes  the  claims  of  his  country  to  a  participa- 
tion in  its  primitive  honours.  Whilst  a  small  cluster  of  EngUsh 
writers  are  constantly  cited  as  the  hihera  of  our  verse,  the  name 
of  their  great  Scottish  compeer  is  apt  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ; 
but  he  is  evidently  worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  that  little  constel- 
lation of  remote  but  never-failing  luminaries,  who  shine  in  the 
highest  firmament  of  literature,  and  who,  like  morning-stars,  sang 
together  at  the  bright  dawning  of  British  poesy. 

Such  of  my  readers  to  may  not  be  familiar  with  Scottish  history 
(though  the  manner  in  which  it  has  of  late  been  woven  with  cap- 
tivating fiction  has  made  it  a  universal  study)  may  be  curious  to 
learn  something  of  the  subsequent  history  of  James,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  his  love.  His  passion  for  the  Lady  Jane,  as  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  captivity,  so  it  facilitated  his  release,  it  being 
imagined  by  the  court  that  a  connexion  with  the  blood-royal  of 
England  would  attach  him  to  its  own  interests.  He  was  ulti- 
mately restored  to  his  liberty  and  crown,  having  previously 
espoused  the  Lady  Jane,  who  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  and 
niade  him  a  most  tender  and  devoted  wife. 
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He  fonnd  hid  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  the  feudal  chieftains 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  irregularities  of  a 
long  interregnum  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  possessions, 
and  place  themselres  above  the  power  of  the  laws.  James  sought 
to  found  the  basis  of  his  power  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
He  attached  the  lower  orders  to  him  by  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
the  temperate  and  equable  administration  of  justice,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  eyerything  that 
could  diffuse  comfort,  competency,  and  innocent  enjoyment  through 
the  humblest  ranks  of  society.  He  mingled  occasionally  among 
the  common  people  in  disguise ;  risited  their  firesides ;  entered 
into  their  cares,  their  pursuits,  and  their  amusements ;  informed 
himself  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  how  they  could  best  be 
patronized  and  improved ;  and  was  thus  an  all-pervading  spirit, 
watching  with  a  benevolent  eye  over  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Having  in  this  generous  manner  made  himBclf  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people,  he  turned  himself  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
factions  nobility ;  to  strip  them  of  those  dangerous  immunities 
which  they  had  usurped ;  to  punish  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  offences ;  and  to  bring  the  whole  into  proper  obedience 
to  the  crown.  Fbr  some  time  they  bore  this  with  outward  sub- 
mission, but  with  secret  impatience  and  brooding  resentment.  A 
conspiracy  was,  at  length  formed  against  his  life,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  his  own  uncle,  Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Athol,  who, 
being  too  old  himself  for  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  of  blood, 
instigated  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  together  with  Sir 
Robert  Graham,  and  others  of  less  note,  to  commit  the  deed. 
They  broke  into  his  bedchamber  at  the  Dominican  Convent,  near 
Perth,  where  he  was  residing,  and  barbarously  murdered  him  by 
oft-repeated  wounds.  His  faithful  queen,  rushing  to  throw  her 
tender  body  between  him  and  the  sword,  was  twice  wounded  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  to  shield  him  from  the  assassin ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  been  forcibly  torn  from  his  person,  that  the 
murder  was  accomplished. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  romantic  tale  of  former  times,  and 
of  the  golden  little  poem  which  had  its  birthplace  in  this  tower, 
that  made  me  visit  the  old  pile  with  more  than  common  interest. 
The  suit  of  armour  hanging  up  in  the  hall,  richly  gilt  and  embel- 
lished, as  if  to  figure  in  the  toumay,  brought  the  image  of  the 
gallant  and  romantic  prince  vividly  before  my  imagination.  I 
paced  the  deserted  chambers  where  he  had  composed  his  poem ;  I 
leaned  upon  the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  it 
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-was  the  very  one  where  he  had  been  visited  by  his  vision ;  I 
looked  out  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  the  Lady  Jane. 
It  was  the  same  genial  and  joyous  month ;  the  birds  were  again 
vying  with  each  other  in  strains  of  liquid  melody ;  everything 
was  bursting  into  vegetation,  and  budding  forth  the  .tender  pro- 
mise of  the  year.  Time,  which  delights  to  obliterate  the  sterner 
memorials  of  human  pride,  seems  to  have  passed  lightly  over  this 
little  scene  of  poetry  and  love,  and  to  have  withheld  his  desolating 
hand.  Several  centuries  have  gone  by,  yet  the  garden  still 
flourishes  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  occupies  what  was  once 
the  moat  of  the  keep ;  and  though  some  parts  have  been  separated 
by  dividing  walls,  yet  others  have  still  their  arbours  and  shaded 
-walks,  as  in  the  days  of  James,  and  the  whole  is  sheltered, 
blooming,  and  retired.  There  is  a  charm  about  a  spot  that  has 
been  printed  by  the  footsteps  of  departed  beauty,  and  consecrated 
by  the  inspirations  of^the  poet,  which  is  heightened,  rather  than 
impaired,  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  poetry 
to  hallow  every  place  in  which  it  moves;  to  breathe  around 
nature  an  odour  more  exquisite  than  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and 
to  shed  over  it  a  tint  more  magical  than  the  blush  of  morning. 

Others  may  dwell  on  the  illustrious  deeds  of  James  as  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator  ;  but  I  have  delighted  to  view  him  merely  as  the 
companion  of  his  fellow-men,  the  benefactor  of  the  human  heart, 
stooping  from  his  high  estate  to  sow  the  sweet  flowers  of  poetry 
and  song  in  the  paths  of  common  life.  He  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate the  vigorous  and  hardy  plant  of  Scottish  genius,  which  has 
since  become  so  prolific  of  the  most  wholesome  and  highly-flavoured 
fruit.  He  carried  with  him  into  the  sterner  regions  of  the  north 
all  the  fertilizing  arts  of  southern  refinement.  He  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  win  his  countrymen  to  the  gay,  the  elegant,  and 
gentle  arts,  which  soften  and  refine  the  character  of  a  people,  and 
wreathe  a  grace  round  the  loftiness  of  a  proud  and  warlike  spirit. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  fulness  of 
his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world ;  one,  which  is  still  preserved, 
called  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green,"  shows  how  diligently  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rustic  sports  and  pastimes  which 
constitute  such  a  source  of  kind  and  social  feeling  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry ;  and  with  what  simple  and  happy  humour  he 
could  enter  into  their  enjoyments.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
improve  the  national  music ;  and  traces  of  his  tender  sentiment 
and  elegant  taste  are  said  to  exist  in  those  witching  airs  §till  piped 
timong  the  wild  mountains  and  lonely  glens  of  Scotland.     He  h&s 
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thus  connected  his  image  with  whatever  is  most  gracious  and 
endeaxing  in  the  national  character ;  he  has  embalmed  his  memory 
in  song,  and  floated  his  name  to  after-ages  in  the  rich  streams  of 
Scottish  melody.  The  recollection  of  these  things  was  kindliug 
at  mj  heart  as  I  paced  the  silent  sceue  of  his  imprisonment.  I 
have  visited  Yaucluse  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  pilgrim 
would  visit  the  shrine  at  Loretto ;  but  I  have  never  felt  more 
poetical  devotion  than  when  contemplating  the  old  tower  and  the 
little  garden  at  Windsor,  and  musing  over  the  romantic  loves 
of  the  Lady  Jane  aod  the  Royal  Poet  of  Scotland. 
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A  gentieman  1 
What,  o*  the  woolpack  ?  or  the  sugar-chest  7 
Or  lists  of  velvet  ?  which  is't,  pound  or  yard. 
Ton  vend  your  gentry  by  ?— Bbggak's  Bush. 

There  are  few  places  more  favourable  to  the  study  of  character 
than  an  English  country  church.  I  was  once  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  the  seat  of  a  friend,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  one,  the 
appearance  of  which  particularly  struck  my  fancy.  It  waa  one 
of  those  rich  morsels  of  quaint  antiquity  which  give  such  a 
peculiar  charm  to  English  landscape.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  countiy  filled  with  ancient  families,  and  contained,  within  its 
cold  and  silent  aisles,  the  congregated  dust  of  many  noble  genera- 
tions. The  interior  walls  were  incrusted  with  monuments  of 
every  age  and  style.  The  light  streamed  through  windows 
dimmed  with  armorial  bearings,  richly  emblazoned  in  stained 
glass.  In  various  parts  of  the  church  were  tombs  of  knights,  and 
high-born  dames,  of  gorgeous  workmanship,  with  their  effigies  in 
coloured  marble.  On  every  side  the  eye  was  struck  with  some 
instance  of  aspiring  mortality;  some  haughty  memorial  which 
human  pride  had  erected  over  its  kindred  dust,  in  this  temple  of 
the  most  humble  of  all  religions. 

The  congregation  was  composed  of  the  neighbouring  people 
of  rank,  who  sat  in  pews,  sumptuously  lined  and  cushioned, 
furnished  with  richly-gilded  prayer-books,  and  decorated  with 
their  arms  upon  the  pew  doors ;  of  the  villagers  and  peasantry 
who  flUed  the  back  seats,  and  a  small  gallery  beside  the  organ ; 
and  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  ranged  on  benches  in 
the  aisles. 

The  service  was  performed  by  a  snuffling  well-fed  vicar,  who 
had  a  snug  dwelling  near  the  church.  He  was  a  privileged 
guest  at  all  the  tables  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  the 
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keenest  fox-hunter  in  the  country ;  until  age  and  good  living 
had  disabled  him  from  doing  anything  more  than  ride  to  see  the 
hounds  throw  ofi^  and  make  one  at  the  hunting  dinner. 

Under  the  ministry  of  such  a  pastor,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  into  the  train  of  thought  suitable  to  the  time  and  place  :  so, 
having,  like  many  other  feeble  Christians,  compromised  with 
my  conscience,  by  hying  the  sin  of  mj  own  delinquency  at 
another  person's  threshold,  I  occupied  myself  by  making  obser- 
vations on  my  neighbours. 

I  was  as  yet  a  stranger  in  England,  and  curious  to  notice  the 
manners  of  its  fashionable  classes.  I  found,  as  usual,  that  there 
was  the  least  pretension  where  there  was  the  most,  acknowledged 
title  to  respect.  I  was  particularly  struck,  for  instance,  with 
the  family  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  consisting  of  several 
sons  and  daughters.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  un- 
assuming than  their  appearance.  They  generally  came  to 
church  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot.  The  young 
ladies  would  stop  and  converse  in  the  kindest  manner  with  the 
peasantry,  caress  the^  children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the 
humble  cottagers.  Their  countenances  were  open  and  beautifoUy 
fair,  with  an  expression  of  high  refinement,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  frank  cheerfulness,  and  an  eng^ing  affability.  Their 
brothers  were  tall,  and  elegantly  formed.  They  were  dressed 
fashionably,  but  simply ;  with  strict  neatness  and  propriety,  but 
without  any  mannerism  or  foppishness.  Their  whole  demeanour 
was  easy  and  natural,  with  that  lofty  grace,  and  noble  frankness, 
which  bespeak  freeborn  souls  that  have  never  been  checked  in 
their  growth  by  feelings  of  inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful 
hardiness  about  real  dignity,  that  never  dreads  contact  and  com- 
munion with  others^  however  humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride 
that  is  morbid  and  sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  would .  converse 
with  the  peasantry  about  those  rural  concerns  and  field>sports, 
in  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  so  much  delight.  In 
these  conversations  there  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the  one 
part,  nor  servility  on  the  other ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of 
the  difference  of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  the  family  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
had  amassed  a  vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the  estate 
and  mansion  of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
endeavouring  to  assume  all  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hereditary 
lord  of  the  soil.  The  family  always  came  to  church  en  prince. 
They  were  rolled  majestically  along  in  a  carriage  emblazoned 
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with  anns.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver  radiatice  from  erery 
part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest  could  possihlj  be  placed.  A 
fat  ooacbmaB,  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  richly  laced,  and  a  flaxen 
wig,  curling  close  round  his  rosy  feu^,  was  seated  on  the  box, 
with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside  him.  Two  footmen,  in  gorgeions 
lireries,  with  huge  bouquets,  and  gold-headed  canes,  lolled 
behind.  The  carriage  rose  and  sank  on  its  long  springs  with 
peculiar  stateiiness  of  motion.  The  very  horses  champed  their 
bits,  arched  their  necks^  and  glanced  their  eyes  more  proudly 
than  common  horses;  either  because  they  had  caught  a  little 
of  the  family  feeling,  or  were  reined  up  more  tightly  than 
ordinary. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  style  with  which  this  splendid 
pageant  was  brought  up  to  the  gate  of  the  churchjrard.  There 
was  a  rast  effect  produced  at  the  turning  of  an  angle  of  the 
wall ; — a  great  smacking  of  the  whip,  straining  and  scrambling 
of  horses^  glistening  of  harness,  and  flashing  of  wheels  through 
graveL  This  was  the  moment  of  triumph  and  vainglory  to 
the  coachmau.  The  horses  were  urged  and  checked  until  they 
were  fretted  into  a  foam.  They  threw  out  their  feet  in  a 
prancing  trot,  dashing  about  pebbles  at  every  step.  The  crowd 
of  villagers  sauntering  quietly  to  church,  opened  precipitately 
to  the  right  and  left,  gaping  in  vacant  admiration.  On  reaching 
the  gate,  the  horses  were  palled  up  with  a  suddenness  that 
produced  an  immediate  stop,  and  almost  threw  than  on  their 
haunches. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  footmen  to  alight, 
pull  down  the  steps,  vand  prepare  everything  for  the. descent  on 
earth  of  this  angust  family.  The  old  citizen  first  emerged  his 
ronnd  red  face  from  out  the  door,  looking  about  him  with  the 
pompons  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule  on  'Change,  and  shake 
the  Stock  Market  with  a  nod.  His  consort,  a  fine,  fleshy,  com- 
fortable dame,  followed  him.  There  seemed,  I  must  confess, 
but  littie  pride  in  her  composition.  She  was  the  picture  el 
broad,  honest,  vulgar  enjoyment*  The  world  went  well  with 
her ;  and  she  liked  the  world.  She  had  fine  clothes,  a  fine 
house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children,  everything  was  fine  about 
her :  it  was  nothing  but  driving  about,  and  visiting  and  feasting. 
Life  was  to  her  a  perpetual  revel ;  it  was  one  long  Lord  Mayor's 
day.^ 

Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple.  They  cer* 
tainiy  were  handsome ;  bnt  had  a  supercilious  air,  that  chilled 
admiration,  and  disposed  the  spectator  to  be  critical.    They  were 
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nltra-fashionable  ia  dress ;  and,  though  no  one  could  deny  the 
richness  of  their  decorations,  yet  their  appropriateness  might  be 
questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a  country  church.  They 
descended  loftily  from  the  carriage,  and  moved  up  the  line  of 
peasantry  with  a  step  that  seemed  dainty  of  the  soil  it  trod  on. 
They  cast  an  excursive  glance  around,  that  passed  coldly  over 
the  burly  faces  of  the  peasantry,  until  they  met  the  eyes  of  the 
nobleman's  family,  when  their  countenances  immediately  bright- 
ened into  smiles,  and  they  made  the  most  profound  and  elegant 
courtesies,  which  were  returned  in  a  manner  that  showed  they 
were  but  slight  acquaintances.  . 

I  must  not  forget  the  two  sons  of  this  aspiring  citizen,  who 
came  to  church  in  a  dashing  curricle,  with  outriders.  They 
were  arrayed  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  with  all  that  pe- 
dantry of  dress  which  marks  the  man  of  questionable  pretensions 
to  style.  They  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  eyeing  every  one 
askance  that  came  near  them,  as  if  measuring  his  claims  to  re- 
spectability ;  yet  they  were  without  conversation,  except  the 
exchange  of  an  occasional  cant  phrase.  They  even  moved  arti- 
ficially ;  for  their  bodies,  in  compliance  with  the  caprice  of  the 
day,  had  been  disciplined  into  the  absence  of  all  ease  and  free- 
dom. Art  had  done  everything  to  accomplish  them  as  men  of 
fashion,  but  nature  had  denied  them  the  nameless  grace.  They 
were  vulgarly  shaped,  like  men  formed  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  and  had  that  air  of  supercilious  assumption  which  is 
never  seen  in  the  true  gentleman. 

I  have  been  rather  minute  in  drawing  the  pictures  of  these 
two  families,  because  I  considered  them  specimens  of  what  is 
often  to  be  met  with  in  this  country — the  unpretending  great, 
and  the  arrogant  little.  I  have  no  respect  for  titled  rank,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  true  nobility  of  soul ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked in  all  countries  where  artificial  distinctions  exist,  that 
the  very  highest  classes  are  always  the  most  courteous  and  un- 
assuming. Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their  own  standing 
are  least  apt  to  trespass  on  that  of  others :  whereas  nothing  is 
so  offensive  as  the  aspirings  of  vulgarity,  which  thinks  to  elevate 
itself  by  humiliating  its  neighbour. 

As  I  have  brought  these  families  into  contrast,  I  must  notice 
their  behaviour  in  church.  That  of  the  nobleman's  family  was 
quiet,  serious,  and  attentive.  Not  that  they  appeared  to  have 
any  fervour  of  devotion,  but  rather  a  respect  for  sacred  things 
and  sacred  places,  inseparable  from  good  breeding.     The  othersi 
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on  the  contrary,  were  in  a  perpetual  flutter  and  whisper ;  the j 
betrayed  a  continual  consciousness  of  finery,  and  a  son^  am- 
bition of  being  the  wonders  of  a  rural  congregation. 

The  old  gentleman  was  the  only  one  really  attentive  to  the 
service.  He  took  the  whole  burden  of  family  deyotion  upon 
himself,  standing  bolt  upright,  and  uttering  the  responses  with 
a  loud  Yoice  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  church.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  one  of  those  thorough  church-and-king  men, 
who  connect  the  idea  of  devotion  and  loyalty ;  who  consider  the 
Deity,  somehow  or  other,  of  the  government  party,  and  religion 
^^  a  very  excellent  sort  of  thing,  that  ought  to  be  countenanced 
and  kept  up." 

When  he  joined  so  loudly  in  the  service,  it  seemed  more  by 
way  of  example  to  the  lower  orders,  to  show  them  that,  though 
so  great  and  wealthy,  he  was  not  above  being  religious ;  as  I 
have  seen  a  turtle-fed  alderman  swallow  publicly  a  basin  of 
charity  soup,  smacking  his  lips  at  every  mouthful,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  ''  excellent  food  for  the  poor." 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  was  curious  to  witness  the 
several  exits  of  my  groups.  The  young  noblemen  and  their 
sisters,  as  the  day  was  fine,  preferred  strolling  home  across  the 
fields,  chatting  with  the  country  people  as  they  went.  The 
others  departed  as  they  came,  in  grand  parade.  Again  were 
the  equipages  wheeled  up  to  the  gate.  There  was  again  the 
smacking  of  whips,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  the  glittering 
of  harness.  The  horses  started  off  almost  at  a  bound;  the 
villagers  again  hurried  jx)  right  and  left ;  the  wheels  threw  up 
a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  the  aspiring  family  was  rapt  out  of  sight 
in  a  whirlwind. 
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Pittie  olde  age,  within  whose  silver  haires 
Honour  and  rererence  evermore  have  rained. 

MAftLOWB'a  TAMBVftLJLIXK. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking  such  matters  must 
have  noticed  the  passive  quiet  of  an  English  landscape  on  Sun- 
day. The  clacking  of  the  mill,  the  regularly  recurring  stroke 
of  the  flail,  the  din  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  whistling 
of  the  ploughman,  the  rattling  of  the  cart,  and  all  other  sounds 
of  rural  labour  are  suspended.  The  very  farm-dogs  bark  less 
frequently,  being  less  disturbed  by  passing  travellers.  At  such 
times  I  have  almost  fancied  the  winds  sunk  into  quiet,  and  that 
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tiie  sunny  landscape,  with  its  fresh  green  tints  melting  into  blue 
haze,  enjoyed  the  hallowed  calm. 

Sweet  day,  so  pure,  lo  ealm,  so  bright, 
Tbe  bridal  of  fcbe  earth  and  sky. 

Well  was  it  ordained  that  the  day  of  devotion  should  be  a  day  of 
rest.  The  holy  repose  which  reigns  over  the  face  of  nature  has 
its  moral  influence ;  every  restless  passion  is  charmed  down,  and 
we  feel  the  natural  religion  of  the  soul  gently  springing  up  withia 
us.  For  my  part,  there  are  feelings  that  visit  me  in  a  country 
church,  amid  the  beautiful  serenity  of  nature,  which  I  experience 
nowhere  else ;  and  if  not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  better 
man  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven. 

During  my  recent  residence  in  the  country  I  used  frequently  to 
attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its  shadowy  aisles ;  its  mouldering 
monuments;  its  dark  oaken  panelling,  all  reverend  with  the 
gloom  of  departed  years,  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn 
meditation ;  but  being  in  a  wealthy  aristocratic  neighbourhood, 
the  glitter  of  fashion  penetrated  even  into  the  sanctuary ;  and  I 
felt  myself  continually  thrown  back  upon  the  world  by  the 
frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor  worms  around  me.  The  only 
being  in  the  whole  congregation  who  appeared  thoroughly  to  feel 
the  humble  and  prostrate  piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor 
decrepit  old  woman,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmities.  She  bore  the  traces  of  something  better  than  abject 
poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decent  pride  were  visible  in  her  ap- 
pearance. Her  dress,  though  humble  in  the  extreme,  was  scru- 
pulously clean.  Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  be^i  awarded  her, 
lor  she  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  village  poor,  but  sat  alone 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  seemed  to  have  survived  all  lore, 
all  friendship,  all  society ;  and  to  have  nothing  left  her  but  the 
hopes  of  heaven.  "When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bending  her 
aged  form  in  prayer ;  habitually  conning  her  prayer-book,  which 
her  palsied  hand  and  failing  eyes  would  not  permit  her  to  read, 
but  which  she  evidently  knew  by  heart ;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the 
£Ekitering  voice  of  that  poor  woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the 
responses  of  the  clerk,  the  swell  of  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of 
the  choir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches,  and  this  was  so 
delightfully  situated,  that  it  frequently  attracted  me.  It  stood 
on  a  knoll,  round  ^f hich  a  small  stream  made  a  beautiful  bend, 
and  then  wound  its  way  through  a  long  reach  of  soft  meadow 
scenery.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  yew-trees  which  seemed 
almost  coeval  with  itself.     Its  tall  Gothic  spire  shot  up  lightly 
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from  among  them,  with  rooks  and  crows  generally  wheeling  aboat 
it.  I  was  seated  there  one  still  sanny  morning,  watching  two 
labourers  who  were  digging  a  grave.  They  had  chosen  one  of  the  ' 
most  remote  and  neglected  corners  of  the  churchyard;  where, 
from  the  number  of  nameless  graves  around,  it  would  appear  that 
the  indigent  and  friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.  I  was 
told  that  the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a  poor 
widow.  While  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly 
rank,  which  extend  thus  down  into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the 
bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  funeraL  They  were  the 
obsequies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to  do.  A 
coffin  of  the  plainest  materials,  without  pall  or  other  covering, 
was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The  sexton  walked  before 
with  an  air  of  cold  mdifference.  There  were  no  mock  mourners 
in  the  trappings  of  anected  woe  ;  but  there  was  one  real  mourner 
who  feebly  tottered  after  the  corpse.  It  was  the  aged  mother  of 
the  deceased — the  poor  old  woman  whom  I  had  seen  seated  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  was  supported  by  an  humble  friend, 
who  was  endeavouring  to  comfort  her.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring 
poor  had  joined  the  train,  and  some  children  of  the  village  were 
running  hand  in  hand,  now  shouting  with  unthinking  mirth,  and 
now  pausing  to  gaze,  with  childish  curiosity,  on  the  grief  of  the 
mourner. 

As  the  funeral  train  approached  the  grave,  the  parson  issued 
from  the  church  porch,  arrayed  in  the  surplice,  with  prayer-book 
in  hand,  and  attended  by  the  clerk.  The  service,  however,  was 
a  mere  act  of  charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute,  and  the 
survivor  wajs  penniless.  It  was  shuffled  through,  therefore,  in 
form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The  well-fed  priest  moved  but 
a  few  steps  from  the  church  door ;  his  voice  could  scarcely  be 
heard  at  the  grave ;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  funeral  service,  that 
sublime  and  touching  ceremony,  turned  into  such  a  frigid  mum- 
mery of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the  ground. 
On  it  were  inscribed  the  na^e  and  age  of  the  deceased — '^  George 
Somers,  aged  twenty-six-  years."  The  poor  mother  had  been 
assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  withered  hands 
were  clasped,  as  if  in  prayer,  but  I  could  perceive  by  a  feeble 
rocking  of  the  body,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  that 
she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son,  with  the  yearnings 
of  a  mother's  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the  earth. 
There  was   that  bustling  stir  which  breaks  so  harshly  on  the 
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feelings  of  grief  and  affection  ;  directions  given  in  the  cold  tones 
of  business ;  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand  and  grayel ;  which, 
at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all  sounds,  the  most  withering. 
The  bustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the  mother  from  a  wretched 
reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes,  and  looked  about  with  a 
faint  wildness.  ^As  the  men  approached  with  cords  to  lower  the 
coffin  into  the  grave,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an 
agony  of  grief.  The  poor  woman  who  attended  her  took  her  by 
th6  arm,  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to  whisper 
something  like  consolation — "  Nay,  now — nay,  now — don't  take 
it  so  sorely  to  heart."  She  could  only  shake  her  head  and  wring 
her  hands,  as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 

As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  of  the 
cords  seemed  to  agonize  her ;  but  when,  on  some  accidental  ob- 
struction, there  was  a  justling  of  the  coffin,  all  the  tenderness  of 
the  mother  burst  forth ;  as  if  any  harm  could  come  to  him  who 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffering. 

I  could  see  no  more — ^my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat — ^my 
eyes  filled  with  tears — ^I  felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  barbarous  part 
in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene  of  maternal  anguish. 
I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  churchyard,  where  I  remained 
until  the  funeral  train  had  dispersed.. 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quitting  the 
grave,  leaying  behind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her 
on  earth,  and  returning  to  silence  and  destitution,  my  heart  ached 
for  her.  What,  thought  I,  are  the  distresses  of  the  rich  !  they 
have  friends  to  soothe — ^pleasures  to  beguile — ^a  world  to  divert  and 
dissipate  their  griefs.  What  are  the  sorrows  of  the  young !  Their 
growing  minds  soon  close  above  the  wound — their  elastic  spirits 
soon  rise  beneath  the  pressure — ^their  green  and  ductile  affections 
soon  twine  round  new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who 
have  no  outward  appliances  to  soothe — the  sorrows  of  the  aged, 
with  whom  life  £|;t  best  is  but  a  wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  for 
no  after-growth  of  joy — ^the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged,  solitary, 
destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  solace  of  her  years ; 
these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  us  feel  the  impotency  of 
consolation. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  churchyard.  On  my  way 
homeward  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as  comforter : 
she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the  mother  to  her 
lonely  habitation,  and  I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected 
with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village  from 
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cliildliood.  They  had  inhabited  cue  of  the  neatest  cottages,  and 
by  Tarious  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance  of  a  small  garden, 
had  supported  themselyes  creditably  and  comfortably,  and  led  a 
happy  and  blameless  life.  They  had  one  son,  who  had  grown 
up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their  age. — '*  Oh,  sir!"  said  the 
good  woman,  "  he  was  such  a  comely  lad,  so  sweet-tempered,  so 
kind  to  every  one  around  him,  so  dutiful  to  his  parents !  It  did 
one's  heart  good  to  see  him  of  a  Sunday,  dressed  out  in  his  best, 
so  tall,  so  straight,  so  cheery,  supporting  his  old  mother  to  church 
— ^for  she  was  always  fonder  of  leaning  on  George's  arm  than  on 
her  good  man's ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  him, 
for  a  finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year  of  scarcity 
and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one  of  the 
small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neighbouring  riyer.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  em^doy  when  he  was  entrapped  by  a  press-gang,  and 
carried  off  to  sea.  His  parenti  received  tidings  of  his  seizure,  but 
beyond  that  they  could  learn  nothing.  It  was  the  loss  of  their 
main  prop.  The  father,  who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless 
and  melancholy,  and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely 
in  her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself,  and 
came  upon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind  feeling  toward  her 
throughout  the  village,  and  a  certain  respect  as  being  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for  the  cottage,  in  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days,  she  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  it,  where  she  lived  sofitary  and  almost  helpless.  The  few 
wants  of  nature  were  chiefly  supplied  from  the  scanty  productions 
of  her  little  garden,  which  the  neighbours  would  now  and  then 
cultivate  for  her.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  time  at  which 
these  circumstances  were  told  me,  that  she  was  gathering  some 
vegetables  for  her  repast,  when  she  heard  the  cottage  door  which 
faced  the  garden  suddenly  opened.  A  stranger  came  out,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  eagerly  and  wildly  around.  He  was  dressed 
in  seaman's  clothes,  was  emaciated  and  ghastly  pale,  and  bore  the 
air  of  one  broken  by  sickness,  and  hardships.  He  saw  her,  and 
hastened  towards  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint  and  faltering ;  he 
sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The  poor 
woman  gazed  upon  him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering  eye — "  Oh 
my  dear,  dear  mother !  don't  you  know  your  son  ?  your  poor  boy 
George  ?"  It  was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of  her  once  noble  lad,  who, 
shattered  by  wounds,  by  sickness,  and  foreign  imprisonment,  had, 
at  length,  dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  repose  among 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such  a  meeting, 
where  joy  and  sorrow  were  so  completely  blended :  still  he  was 
alive!  he  was  come  home!  he  might  yet  live  to  comfort  and 
cherish  her  old  age !  Nature,  however,  was  exhausted  in  him  ; 
and  if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  finish  the  work  of  fate,  the 
desolation  of  his  native  cottage  would  have  been  sufficient.  He 
stretched  himself  on  the  pallet  on  which  his  widowed  mother  had 
passed  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  never  rose  from  it  again. 

The  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Somers  had  re- 
turned, crowded  to  see  him,  offering  every  comfort  and  assistance 
that  their  humble  means  afforded.  He  was  too  weak,  however, 
to  talk — ^he  could  only  look  his  thanks.  His  mother  was  his 
constant  attendant;  and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  helped  by 
any  other  hand. 

There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of 
manhood  ;  that  softens  the  heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feel- 
ings of  in&iucy.  Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced 
life,  in ,  sickness  and  despondency ;  who  that  has  pined  on  a 
weary  bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land  ;  but 
has  thought  on  the  mother  '^  that  looked  on  his  childhood,"  that 
smoothed  his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  helplessness  ?  Oh ! 
there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  son 
that  transcends  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  to 
be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened 
by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice 
every  comfort  to  his  convenience;  she  will  surrender  every 
pleasure  to  his  enjoyment ;  she  will  gloiy  in  his  fame,  and  exult 
in  his  prosperity : — and,  if  misfortune  overtake  him,  he  will  be 
the  dearer  to  her  from  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace  settle  upon 
his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
grace ;  and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  ofi^  she  will  be  all 
the  world  to  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  sickness, 
and  none  to  soothe — ^lonely  and  in  prison,  and  none  to  visit  him. 
He  could  not  endure  his  mother  from  his  sight ;  if  she  moved 
away,  his  eye  would  follow  her.  She  would  sit  for  hours  by  his 
bed,  watching  him  as  he  slept.  Sometimes  he  would  start  from 
a  feverish  dream,  and  look  anxiously  up  until  he  saw  her  bending 
over  him ;  when  he  would  take  her  hand,  lay  it  on  his  bosom, 
and  faXL  asleep  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  child.  In  this  way  he 
died. 

My  first  impulse  on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  affliction  was 
to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner,  and  administer  pecnniaiy 
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asnstance,  and,  if  possible,  comfort.  I  found,  however,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  good  feelings  of  the  yillagers  had  prompted  them 
to  do  eyeiyihing  that  the  case  admitted ;  and  as  the  poor  know 
best  how  t-o  console  each  others'  sorrows,  I  did  not  venture  to 
intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  Tillage  church ;  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman  tottering  down  the  aisle  to 
her  accustomed  seat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  had  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  like  mourning  for 
her  son ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this  struggle 
between  pious  affection  and  utter  poverty :  a  black  riband  or  so 
— a  faded  black  handkerchief,  and  one  or  two  more  such  humble 
attempts  to  express  by  outward  signs  that  grief  which,  passes 
show.  When  I  looked  round  upon  the  storied  monuments,  the 
stately  hatchments,  the  cold  marble  pomp,  with  which  grandeur 
mourned  magnificently  over  departed  pride,  and  turned  to  this 
poor  widow,  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow,  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  and  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious,  though  a 
broken  heart,  I  felt  that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief  was 
worth  them  all. 

I  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  render  her  situation  more  comfortable,  and  to  lighten 
her  afflictions.  It  was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few  steps  to 
the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after,  she  was 
missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  before  I  left  the 
neighbourhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  she 
had  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin  those  she 
loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is  never  known,  and  friends 
axe  never  parted. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  LONDON.* 

In  ^  preceding  paper  I  have  spoken  of  an  "English  Sunday  in 
the  country,  and  its  tranquillizing  effect  upon  the  landscape ;  but 
where  is  its  sacred  influence  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  great  Babel,  London  ?  On  this  sacred 
day,  the  gigantic  monster  is  charmed  into  repose.  The  in- 
tolerable din  and  struggle  of  the  week  are  at  an  end.  The  shops 
are  shut.  The  fires  of  forges  and  manufactories  are  extinguished ; 
and  the  sun,  no  longer  obscured  by  murky  clouds  of  smoke,  pours 
down  a  sober,  yellow  radiance  into  the  quiet  streets,  llie  few 
pedestrians  we  meet,  instead  of  hurrying  forward  with  anxious 

*  Part  of  a  sketch  omitted  in  the  preceding  editiont. 
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countenances,  moTe  leisurely  along;  their  brows  are  smootbed 
from  the  wrinkles  of  business  and  care ;  they  have  put  on  their 
Sunday  looks,  and  Sunday  manners,  with  their  Sunday  clothes, 
and  are  cleansed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  person. 

And  now  the  melodious  clangour  of  bells  from  church  towers 
summons  their  several  flocks  to  the  fold.  Forth  issues  from  his 
mansion  the  family  of  the  decent  tradesman,  the  small  children 
in  the  advance  ;  then  the  citizen  and  his  comely  spouse,  followed 
by  the  grown-up  daughters,  with  small  morocco-bound  prayer- 
books  laid  in  the  folds  of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The 
housemaid  looks  after'  them  from  the  window,  admiring  the 
finery  of  the  family,  and  receiving,  perhaps,  a  nod  and  smile 
from  her  young  mistresses,  at  whose  toilet  she  has  assisted. 

Now  rumbles  along  the  carriage  of  some  magnate  of  the  city, 
peradventure  an  alderman  or  a  sheriff,  and  now  the  patter  of 
many  feet  announces  a  procession  of  charity  scholars,  in  uniforms 
of  antique  cut,  and  each  with  a  prayer-book  under  his  arm. 

The  ringing  of  bells  is  at  an  end ;  the  rumbling  of  the  carriage 
has  ceased ;  the  pattering  of  feet  is  heard  no  more ;  the  flocks 
are  folded  in  ancient  churches,  cramped  up  in  by-lanes  and 
comers  of  the  crowded  city,  where  the  vigilant  beadle  keeps 
watch,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  round  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. For  a  time  everything  is  hushed ;  but  soon  is  heard  the 
deep  pervading  sound  of  the  organ,  roUing  and  vibrating  throug:h 
the  empty  lanes  and  courts ;  and  the  sweet  chanting  of  the  choir 
making  them  resound  with  melody  and  praise.  Never  have  I 
been  more  sensible  of  the  sanctifying  effect  of  church  music,  than 
when  I  have  heard  it  thus  poured  forth,  like  a  river  of  joy, 
through  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  great  metropolis,  elevating  it, 
as  it  were,  from  all  the  sordid  pollutions  of  the  week  ;  and  bear- 
^ng  the  poor  world-worn  soul  on  a  tide  of  triumphant  harmony 
V)  heaven. 

The  morning  service  is  at  an  end.  The  streets  are  again  alive 
ynth  the  congregations  returning  to  their  homes,  but  soon  again 
lelapse  into  silence.  Now  comes  on  the  Sunday  dinner,  which, 
to  the  city  tradesman,  is  a  meal  of  some  importance.  There  is 
more  leisure  for  social  enjoyment  at  the  board.  Members  of  the 
family  can  now  gather  together,  who  are  separated  by  the 
laborious  occupations  of  the  week.  A  school-boy  may  be  per- 
mitted on  that  day  to  come  to  the  paternal  home ;  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  takes  his  accustomed  Sunday  seat  at  the  board,  tells 
over  his  well-known  stories,  and  rejoices  young  and  old  with  hia 
well-kaown  jokes. 
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On  Sunday  afternoon  the  city  pours  forth  its  legions  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  parks  and  rural 
environs.  Satirists  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  runt! 
enjoyments  of  a  London  citizen  on  Sunday,  but  to  me  there  is 
something  delightful  in  beholding  the  poor  prisoner  of  the 
crowded  and  dusty  city  enabled  thus  to  comfe  forth  once  a  week 
and  throw  himself  upon  the  green  bosom  of  nature.  He  is  like 
a  child  restored  to  the  mother  s  breast ;  and  they  who  first 
spread  out  these  noble  parks  and  magnificent  pleasure-grounds 
which  surround  this  huge  metropolis,  have  done  at  least  as  much 
for  its  health  and  morality,  as  if  they  had  expended  the  amount 
of  cost,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries. 


THE  BOAR'S  HEAD  TAVERN,  EASTCHEAP. 

A   SHAKSPEARIAN   RESEARCH. 

A  tavern  is  the  rendezvous,  the  exchange,  the  staple  of  Kood  fellows.  I  have  heard  my 
great-grandfather  tell,  how  his  great-great-grandfather  snould  say,  that  it  was  an  old 
proverb  when  his  great-grandfather  was  a  child,  that  "  it  was  a  good  wind  that  blew  a 
man  to  the  wine." — Mothxb  Bombix. 

It  is  a  pious  custom,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burnt  before  their  pictures. 
The  popularity  of  a  saint,  therefore,  may  be  known  hy  the  num 
ber  of  these  ofierings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to  moulder  in  the 
darkness  of  his  little  chapel ;  another  may  have  a  solitary  lamp 
to  throw  its  blinking  rays  athwart  his  effigy ;  while  the  whole 
blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished  at  the  shrine  of  some  beatified 
father  of  renown.  The  wealthy  devotee  brings  his  huge  lumi- 
nary of  wax ;  the  eager  zealot  his  seven-branched  candlestick, 
and  even  the  mendicant  pilgrim  is  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
sufficient  light  is  thrown  upon  the  deceased,  unless  he  hangs  up 
his  little  lamp  of  smoking  oil.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the 
eagerness  to  enlighten,  they  are  often  apt  to  obscure ;  and  I 
have  occasionally  seen  an  unlucky  saint  almost  smoked  out  of 
countenance-  by  the  officiousness  of  his  followers. 

In  like  manner  has  it  fared  with  the  immortal  Shakspeare. 
Every  writer  considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to  light  up  some 
portion  of  his  character  or  works,  and  to  rescue  some  merit  from 
oblivion.  The  commentator,  opulent  in  words,  produces  vast 
tomes  of  dissertations  ;  the  common  herd  of  editors  send  up  mists 
of  obscurity  from  their  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page ;  and 
every  casual  scribbler  brings  his  farthing  rushlight  of  eulogy  or 
research,  to  swell  the  cloud  of  incense  and  of  smoke. 

a 
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As  I  honour  all  established  usages  of  my  brethren  of  the 
quill,  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  contribute  my  mite  of  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  bard.  I  was  for  some  time, 
however,  sorely  puzzled  in  what  way  I  should  discharge  this 
duty.  I  found  myself  anticipated  in  every  attempt  at  k^aew 
reading ;  every  doubtful  line  had  been  explained  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  perplexed  beyond  ihe  reach  of  elucidation ; 
'  and  as  to  fine  passages,  they  had  all  been  amply  praised  by  pre- 
vious admirers ;  nay,  so  completely  had  the  bard,  of  late,  been 
oVerlarded  with  panegyric  by  a  great  German  critic,  that  it  was 
difficult  now  to  find  even  a  fault  that  had  not  been  ai^ned  into 
a  beauty. 

In  this  perplexity,  I  was  one  morning  turning  over  his  pages, 
when  I  casually  opened  upon  the  comic  scenes  of  Henry  IV,, 
and  was,  in  a  moment,  completely  lost  in  the  mad-cap  revelry 
of  the  Boar  s  Head  Tavern.  So  vividly  and  naturally  are  these 
scenes  of  humour  depicted,  and  with  sach  force  and  consistency 
.  are  the  characters  sustained,  that  they  becotme  mingled  up  in  the 
mind  with  the  fewjts  and  personages  of  re&l  life.  To  few  readers 
does  it  occur,  that  these  are  all  ideal  creations  of  a  poet's  brain, 
and  that,  in  sober  truth,  no  such  knot  of  merry  roisters  ever 
enlivened  the  dull  neighbourhood  of  Eastcheap. 

For  my  part,  I  love  to  give  myself  up  to  the  illusions  of 
poetry.  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed  is  just  as  valuable 
to  me  as  a  hero  of  history  that  existed  a  thousand  years  since  >: 
and,  if  I  may  be  excused  such  an  insensibility  to  the  common 
ties  of  human  nature,  I  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack  for  half  the 
great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  the  heroes  of  yore 
done  hr  me,  or  men  like  me  ?  They  have  conquered  countries 
of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an  acre ;  or  they  have  gained  laurels  of 
which  I  do  not  inherit  a  leaf ;  or  they  have  furnished  examples 
of  hair-brained  prowess,  which  I  have  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But,  old  Jack  Falstaff! — ^kind 
Jack  Falstaff ! — ^sweet  Jack  Falstaff ! — ^has  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  human  enjoyment ;  he  has  added  vast  regions  of  wit 
and  good  humour,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  revel ;  and  has 
bequeathed  a  never-failing  inheritance  of  jolly  laughter,  to  make 
mankind  merrier  and  better  to  the  latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me  :  ^'  I  will  make  a  "pilgrimage 
to  Eastcheap,"  said  I,  closing  the  book,  '*  and  see  if  the  old 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exists.  Who  knows  but  I  may  light 
upon  some  legendary  traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her  guests ; 
at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure,  in  treading  the 
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halls  once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  that  the  toper  enjoys  in 
smelling  to  the  empty  cask  once  filled  with  generous  wine." 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  in  execution. 
I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  various  adventures  and  wonders  I  en- 
countered in  my  travels ;  of  the  haunted  regions  of  Cock-lane ; 
of  the  £Eided  glories  of  Little  Britain,  and  the  parts  adjacent ; 
what  perils  I  ran  in  Cateaton-street  and  Old  Jewry ;  of  the 
renowned  Guildhall  and  its  two  stunted  giants,  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  the  city^  and  the  terror  of  all  unlucky  urchins ;  and 
how  I  visited  London  stone,  and  struck  my  staff  upon  it,  in 
imitation  of  that  arch  rebel,  Jack  Cade. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,'  that  I  at  length  arrived  in  merry  Ekst- 
cheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and  wassail,  where  the  very 
names  of  the  streets  relished  of  good  cheer,  as  Pudding-lane 
bears  testimony  even  at  the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says 
old  Stowe, . "  was  always  famous  for  its  convivial  doings.  The 
cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  roasted,  pies  well  baked,  and 
other  victuals :  there  was  clattering  of  pewter  pots,  harpe,  pipe, 
and  sawtrie."  Alas  !  how  sadly  is  the  scene  changed  since  the 
roaring  days  of  Falstaff  and  old  Stowe !  The  madcap  roister 
has  given  place  to  the  plodding  tradesman;  the  clattering  of 
XK>t8  and  the  sound  of  '^  harpe  and  sawtrie,"  to  the  din  of  carts 
and  the  accursed  dinging  of  the  dustman's  bell ;  and  no  song  is 
heard,  save,  haply,  the  strain  of  some  siren  from  Billingsgate, 
chanting  the  euk>gy  of  deceased  mackerel. 

I  sought  in  vain  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame  Quickly. 
The  only  relic  of  it  is  a  boar's  head,  carved  in  relief  in  stone, 
which  formerly  served  as  the  sign,  but  at  present  is  built  into 
the  parting  line  of  two  houses,  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
renowned  old  tavern. 

For  the  history  of  this  little  abode  of  good  fellowship,  I  was 
referred  to  a  taJlow-chandler's  widow,  opposite,  who  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  on  the  spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
indisputable  chronicler  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  her 
seat^  in  a  little  back  parlour,  the  window  of  which  looked  out 
upon  a  yard  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden; 
while  a  glass  door  opposite  afforded  a  distant  peep  of  the  street, 
through  a  vista  of  soap  and  tallow  candles :  the  two  views,  which 
comprised,  in  all  probability,  her  prospects  in  life,  and  the  little 
world  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  littl&> 
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from  London  stone  even  unto  the  Monument,  was,  doubtless,  ia 
her  opinion,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  universe. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  she  possessed  the  simplicity  of  true  wisdom, 
and  that  liberal  comipunicative  disposition  which  I  have  generally 
remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowing  in  the  concerns  oi 
their  neighbourhood. 

Her  information,  however,  did  not  extend  far  back  into 
antiquity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  liistory  of  the 
Boar  s  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame  Quickly  espoused  the 
valiant  Pistol,  until  the  great  fire  of  London,  when  it  was  un- 
fortunately burnt  down.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  landlord, 
struck  with  remorse  for  double  scores,  bad  measures,  and  other 
iniquities,  which  are  incidental  to  the  sinful  race  of  publicans, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  by  bequealjbing  the 
tavern  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Crooked-lane,  toward  the  sup- 
porting of  a  chaplain.  For  some  time  the  vestry  meetings  were 
regularly  held  there;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  old  Boar 
never  held  up  his  head  under  church  government.  He  gradually 
declined,  and  finally  gave  his  last  gasp  about  thirty  years  since. 
The  tavern  was  then  turned  into  shops ;  but  she  informed  me 
that  a  picture  of  it  was  still  preserved  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
which  stood  just  in  the  rear.  To  get  a  sight  of  this  picture  was 
now  my  determination;  so,  having  informed  myself  of  tbe 
abode  of  the  sexton,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  venerable  chronicler 
of  Eastcheap,  my  visit  having  doubtless  raised  greatly  her 
opinion  of  her  legendary  lore,  and  furnished  an  importaat  in- 
cident in  the  history  of  her  life. 

It  cost  me  some  difficulty,  and  much  curious  inquiry,  to  ferret 
out  the  humble  hanger-on  to  the  church.  I  had  to  explore 
Crooked-lane,  and  divers  little  alleys,  and  elbows,  and  dark 
passages  with  which  this  old  city  is  perforated,  like  an  ancient 
cheese,  or  a  worm-eaten  chest  of  drawers.  At  length  I  traced 
him  to  the  comer  of  a  small  court,  surrounded  by  lofty  houses, 
where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  about  as  much  of  the  face  of  heaven, 
as  a  community  of  frogs  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  sexton 
was  a  meek,  acquiescing  little  man,  of  a  bowing,  lowly  habit : 
yet  he  had  a  pleasant  twinkling  in  his  eye,  and,  if  encouraged, 
would  now  and  then  hazard  a  small  pleasantry ;  such  as  a  man 
of  his  low  estate  might  venture  to  make  in  the  company  of  bigh 
churchwardens,  and  other  mighty  men  of  the  earth.  I  found 
him  in  company  with  the  deputy  organist,  seated  apart,  like 
Milton's  angels,  discoursing,  no  doubt,  on  high  doctrinal  points, 
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and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church  over  a  friendly  pot  of  ale — 
for  the  lower  classes  of  English  seldom  deliberate  on  any  weighty 
matter  without  the  assistance  of  a  cool  tankard  to  dear  their 
understandings.  I  arrived  at  the  moment  when  they  had 
finished  their  ale  and  their  argument,  and  were  about  to  repair 
to  the  church  to  put  it  in  order;  so,  having  made  known  my 
wishes,  I  received  their  gracious  permission  to  accompany  them. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane,  standing  a  short 
distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched  with  the  tombs  of  many 
fishmongers  of  renown ;  and  as  every  profession  has  its  galaxy 
of  glory,  and  its  constellation  of  great  men,  I  presume  the 
monument  of  a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time  is  regarded 
with  as  much  reverence  by  succeeding  generations  of  the  craft, 
as  poets  feel  on  contemplating  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or  soldiers  the 
monument  of  a  Marlborough  or  Turenne. 

I  cannot  but  turn  aside,  while  thus  speaking  of  illustrious 
men,  to  observe  that  St.  Michael's,  Crooked-lane,  contains  also 
the  ashes  of  that  doughty  champion,  William  Walworth,  knight, 
who  so  manfully  clove  down  the  sturdy  wight,  Wat  Tyler,  in 
Smithfield ;  a  hero  worthy  of  honourable  blazon,  as  almost  the 
only  Lord  Mayor  on  record  famous  for  deeds  of  arms : — the 
sovereigns  of  Cockney  being  generally  renowned  as  the  most 
pacific  of  all  potentates.* 

Adjoining  the  church,  in  a  small  cemetery,  immediately  under 
the  back  window  of  what  was  once  the  Boar's  Head,  stands  the 
tombstone  of  Robert  Preston,  whilom  drawer  at  the  tavern.  It 
is  now  nearly  a  century  since  this  trusty  drawer  of  good  liquor 
cloised  his  bustling  career,  and  was  thus  quietly  deposited  within 
call  of  his  custom^s.     As  I  was  clearing  away  the  weeds  from 

*  The  following  was  the  aneient  inscription  on  the  monument  of  this  worthy,  which, 
nnhftppily  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagration  :— 

"  Hereunder  lyth  a  man  of  Fame, 
William  Walworth  callyd  by  name ; 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  lyflTtime  here, 
And  twise  Lord  Maior,  as  in  books  appere  ; 
Who  with  courage  stout  and  manly  myght. 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Richard's  sight. 
For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent. 
The  Kyng  made  him  knyght  incontinent ; 
And  gave  him  armes,  as  here  you  see. 
To  declare  his  fact  and  chivaldrie. 
He  left  this  Ijff  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hundred  four  score  and  three  odd." 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  inscription  has  been  corrected  by  the  venerable  Stowe. 
"  Whereas,"  saith  he,  '*  it  hath  been  far  spread  abroad  by  public  opinion,  that  the  rebel 
•mitten  down  so  manfully  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  the  then  worthv  Lord  Maior,  was 
named  Jack  Straw,  and  not  Wat  Tyler,  I  thought  good  to  reconcile  this  rash-conceived 
doubt  by  such  testimony  as  I  find  in  ancient  and  good  records.  The  principal  leaders,  or 
captains  of  tlie  commons  were,  Wat  Tyler  as  the  first  man;  the  second  was  John,  or  Jack, 
straw,  &c.  &c."— Stowx's  London. 
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his  epitaph,  the  little  sexton  drew  me  on  one  side  with  a  mys- 
terions  air,  and  informed  me  in  a  low  voice,  that  once  upon  a 
time,  on  a  dark  wintry  night,  when  the  wind  was  unruly,  howl- 
ing, and  whistling,  banging  about  doors  and  windows,  and 
twirling  weathercocks,  so  that  the  living  were  frightened  out  of 
their  beds,  and  even  the  dead  could  not  sleep  quietly  in  their 
graves,  the  ghost  of  honest  Preston,  which  happened  to  be  airing 
itself  in  the  churchyard,  was  attracted  by  the  well-known  call 
of  ^^  waiter"  from  the  Boar's  Head,  and  made  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  dub,  just  as  the  parish  clerk 
was  singing  a  stave  from  the  '^  Mirre  garland  of  Captain  Death," 
to  the  discomfiture  of  sundry  train-band  captains,  and  the  con- 
version of  an  infidel  attorney,  who  became  a  zealous  Christian 
on  the  spot,  and  was  never  known  to  twist  the  truth  afterwards, 
except  in  the  way  of  business. 

I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
the  churchyards  and  by-comers  of  this  old  metropolis  are  very 
much  infested  with  perturbed  spirits ;  and  every  one  must  have 
heard  of  the  Cock-lane  -ghost,  and  the  apparition  that  guards  the 
regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  frightened  so  many  bold  sentinels 
almost  out  of  their  wits. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  this  Robert  Preston  seems  to  have  been 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  nimble-tongued  Francis,  who  attended 
upon  tbe  revels  of  Prince  Hal ;  to  have  been  equally  prompt 
with  his  '^  Anon,  anon,  sir,"  and  to  have  transcended  his  prede- 
cessor in  honesty ;  for  Falstaff,  the  veracity  of  whose  taste  no 
man  will  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses  Francis  of  putting 
lime  in  his  sack ;  whereas  honest  Preston's  epitaph  lauds  him  for 
the  sobriety  of  his  conduct,  the  soundness  of  his  wine^  and  the 
fairness  of  his  measure.*  The  worthy  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
however,  did  not  appear  much  captivated  by  the  sober  virtues  of 
the  tapster ;  the  deputy  organist,  who  had  a  moist  look  out  of 
the  eye,  made  some  shrewd  remark  on  the  abstemiousness  of  a 

*  Aa  this  intcription  is  rife  with  excellent  morality,  I  traneeribe  it  for  the  admonition  of 
delinquent  tapsters.  It  is,  no  donbt,  the  production  of  some  choice  spirit  who  once  fre- 
quented the  Boar's  Head : — 

"  Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise. 
Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies. 
Though  rear'd  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defy'd 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  every  one  beside. 
O  reader,  if  to  justice  thou'rc  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots. 
Had  sunuy  virtues  that  excused  his  foulta. 
Tou  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependance, 
Fray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance." 
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man  brought  up  among  fall  hogsheads,  and  the  little  sexton 
corroborated  his  opinion  bj  a  significant  wink  and  a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head. 

Thus  far  my  researches,  though  they  threw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  tapsters,  fishmongers,  and  Lord  Mayors,  yet  disap* 
pointed  me  in  the  great  object  of  my  quest,  the  picture  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern.  No  such  painting  was  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  "Marry  and  amen!"  said  I,  "here 
endeth  my  research ! "  So  I  was  giving  the  matter  up,  with  the 
air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend  the  sexton,  perceiving 
me  to  be  curious  in  everything  relative  to  the  old  tavern,  ofiered 
to  show  me  ^the  choice  vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  remote  times,  when  the  parish  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Boar's  Head.  These  were  deposited  in  the  parish 
dub-room,  which  had  been  transferred,  on  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  establishment,  to  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'  A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  stands  No.  1 2, 
Miles-lane,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Masons'  Arms,  and  is  kept  by 
Master  Edward  Honeyball,  the  "  bully-rock "  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  little  taverns  which  abound  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  form  the  centre  of  gossip  and  intelligence  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which  was  narrow 
and  darkling ;  for  in  these  dose  lanes  but  few  rays  of  reflected 
light  are  enabled  to  struggle  down  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad 
day  is  at  best  but  a  tolerable  twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned 
into  boxes,  each  containing  a  table  spread  with  a  clean  white 
cloth  ready  for  dinner.  This  showed  that  the  guests  were  of  the 
good  old  stamp,  and  divided  their  day  equaUy,  for  it  was  but  just 
one  o'clock.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire, 
before  which  a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of  bright 
brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mugs  glistened  along  the  mantel- 
piece, and  an  old-fashioned  clock  ticked  in  one  comer.  There 
was  something  primitive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
hall,  that  carried  me  back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me.  The 
place,  indeed,  was  humble,  but  everything  had  that  look  of  order 
'  and  neatness,  which  bespeaks  the  superintendence  of  a  notable 
English  housewife.  A  group  of  amphibious-looking  beings,  who 
might  be  either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling  themselves  in 
one  of  the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather  higher  pretensions, 
I  was  ushered  into  a  little  misshapen  backroom,  having  at  least 
nine  comers.  It  was  lighted  by  a  sky-light,  furnished  with 
antiquated  leather  chairs,  i^nd  ornamented  with  the  portrait  of  a 
hi  pig.     It  was  evidently  appropriated  to  particular  customers, 
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and  I  found  a  shabby  genfcleman,  in  a  red  nose  and  oil-doth  hat, 
seated  in  one  comer,  meditating  on  a  half-empty  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and  with  an  air 
of  profound  importance  imparted  to  her  my  errand.  Dame 
Honeyball  was  a  likely,  plump,  bustling  litUe  woman,  and  no 
bad  substitute  for  that  paragon  of  hostesses,  Dame  Quickly. 
She  seemed  delighted  with  an  opportui^ty  to  oblige ;  and  hurry- 
ing up  stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house,  where  the  precious 
vessels  of  the  parish  club  were  deposited,  she  returned,  smiling 
and  courtseying,  with  them  in  her  hands. 

The  first  she  presented  me  was  a  japanned  iron  tobacco-box, 
of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told,  the  vestry  had  smoked 
at  their  stated  meetings,  since  time  immemorial ;  and  which  was 
never  suffered  to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  hands,  or  used  on  com- 
mon occasions.  I  received  it  with  becoming  reverence ;  but  what 
was  my  delight,  at  beholding  on  its  cover  the  identical  painting 
of  which  I  was  in  quest !  There  was  displayed  the  outside  of 
the  Boar  s  Head  Tavern,  and  before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the 
whole  convivial  group,  at  table,  in  full  revel ;  pictured  with  that 
wonderful  fidelity  and  force,  with  which  the  portraits  of  renowned 
generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated  on  tobacco-boxes,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
the  cunning  limner  had  warily  inscribed  the  names  of  Prince 
Hal  and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  inscription,  nearly  oblite- 
rated, recording  that  this  box  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Richard  Gore, 
for  the  use  of  the  vestry  meetings  at  the  Boar  s  Head  Tavern, 
and  that  it  was  '^  repaired  and  beautified  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
John  Packard,  1767."  Such  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
august  and  venerable  relic ;  and  I  question  whether  the  learned 
Scriblerius  contemplated  his  Roman  shield,  or  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  the  long-sought  san-greal,  with  more  exultation. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  enraptured  gaze.  Dame 
Honeyball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the  interest  it  excited, 
put  in  my  hands  a  drinking-cup  or  goblet,  which  also  belonged 
to  the  vestry,  and  was  descended  from  the  old  Boar's  Head.  It 
bore  the  inscription  of  having  been  the  gift  of  Francis  TVythers, 
knight,  and  was  held,  she  told  me,  in  exceeding  great  value, 
being  considered  very  "  antyke."  This  last  opinion  was  strength- 
ened by  the  shabby  gentleman  in  the  red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat, 
and  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  lineal  descendant  from 
the  valiant  Bardolph.  He  suddenly  aroused  from  his  meditation 
on  the  pot  of  porter,  and,  casting  a  knowing  look  at  the  goblet, 
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exclaimed,  ''  Ay,  aj !  tlie  head  don't  ache  now  that  made  that 
there  article!" 

The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  of  ancient 
revelry  by  modern  churchwardens  at  first  puzzled  me ;  but  there 
is  nothing  sharpens  the  apprehension  so  much  as  antiquarian 
research;  for  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  could  be  no 
other  than  the  identical  "  parcel-gilt  goblet "  on  which  Falstaff 
made  his  loving,  but  faithless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly ;  and  which 
would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with  care  among  the  regalia  of 
her  remains,  as  a  testimony  of  that  solemn  contract.* 

Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  a  long  history  how  the  goblet 
had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  She  also 
entertained  me  with  many  particulars  concerning  the  worthy 
vestrymen  who  have  seated  themselves  thus  quietly  on  the  stools 
of  the  ancient  roisters  of  Eastcheap,  and,  like  so  many  com^ 
mentators,  utter  clouds  of  smoke  in  honour  of  Shakspeare. 
These  I  forbear  to  relate,  lest  my  readers  should  not  be  as 
curious  in  these  matters  as  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  neigh- 
bours, one  and  all,  about  Eastcheap,  believe  that  Falstaff  and  his 
merry  crew  actually  lived  and  revelled  there.  Nay,  there  are 
several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him  still  extant  among 
the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Masons'  Arms,  which  they  give  as 
transmitted  down  from  their  forefiEithers ;  and  Mr.  M'Kash,  an 
Irish  hair-dresser,  whose  shop  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry  jokes  of  Fat  Jack's,  not  laid  down 
in  the  books,  with  which  he  makes  his  customers  ready  to  die 
of  laughter.   . 

I  now  turned  to  my  friend  the  sexton  to  make  some  further 
inquiries,  but  I  found  him  sunk  in  pensive  meditation.  His  head 
had  declined  a  little  on  one  side ;  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  stomach ;  and,  though  I  could  not  see  a  tear 
trembling  in  his  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  evidently  stealing  from 
a  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eve 
through  the  door,  which  stood  open,  and  found  it  fixed  wist- 
fully on  the  savoury  breast  of  lamb,  roasting  in  dripping  richness 
before  the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  my  recondite 
investigation,  I  was  keeping  the  poor  man  from  his  dinner.  My 
bowels  yearned  with  sympathy,  and,  putting  in  his  hand  a  small 

*  Thou  didat  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday,  in  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing  man  at  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washiog  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife* 
Canst  thou  deny  it  ?'~HBif  by  IV.,  Part  S. 
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token  of  my  gratitude  and  goodness,  I  departed,  with  a  hearty 
benediction  on  him,  Dame  Honeyball,  and  the  parish  olub  of 
Grooked'lane ; — ^not  forgetting  my  shabby,  but  sententious  friend, 
in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and  copper  nose. 

Thus  hare  I  giren  a  ^'  tedious  brief  "  account  of  this  interestf- 
ing  research,  for  which,  if  it  prove  too  short  and  unsatis£eustory,  I 
can  only  plead  my  inexperience  in  this  branch  of  literature,  so 
deservedly  popular  at  the  present  day.  I  am  aware  that  a  more 
skilful  illustrator  of  the  immortal  bard  would  have  swelled  the 
materials  I  have  touched  upon,  to  a  good  merchantable  bulk  ; 
comprising  the  biographies  of  William  Walworth,  Jack  Straw, 
and  Robert  Preston ;  some  notice  of  the  eminent  fishmongers  of 
St.  Michael's ;  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  great  and  little ;  pri* 
vate  anecdotes  of  Dame  Honeyball,  and  her  pretty  daughter, 
whom  I  have  not  even  mentioned ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  damsel 
tending  the  breast  of  lamb  (and  whom,  by  the  way,  I  remarked 
to  be  a  comely  lass,  with  a  neat  foot  and  ankle) ; — ^the  whole 
enlivened  by  the  riots  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  illuminated  by  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

All  this  I  leave,  as  a  rich  mine,  to  be  worked  by  future  com- 
mentators ;  nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing  the  tobacco-box,  and  the 
"parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  I  have  thus  brought  to  light,  the 
subjects  of  future  engravings,  and  almost  as  fruitful  of  voluminous 
dissertations  and  disputes  as  the  shield  of  Achilles,  or  the  far- 
famed  Portland  vase. 
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A  COLLOQUY   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 

I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  hj  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Timers  great  period  shall  return  to  nought* 

I  know  that  all  the  muse's  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  ,so  dearly  bought. 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  mere  praise. 

DbUMMOVD  op  HAWTBOmNDSH. 

There  are  certain  half-dreaming  moods  of  mind,  in  which  we 
naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and  glare,  and  seek  some  quiet 
haunt,  where  we  may  indulge  our  reveries  and  build  our  air- 
castles  undisturbed.  In  such  a  mood  I  was  loitering  about  the 
old  grey  cloisters  of  "Westminster  Abbey,  enjoying  fliat  luxury 
of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt  to  dignify  with  the  name 
of  reflection ;  when  suddenly  an  interruption  of  madcap  boya 
from  Westminster  School,  playing  at  foot-ball,  broke  in  upon  the 
monastic  stillness  of  the  place,  making  the  vaulted  passages  and 
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mouldering  tombs  echo  with  their  merriment.  I  sought  to  take 
refuge  from  their  noise  by  penetrating  still  deeper  into  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  pile,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  rergers  for  admission 
to  the  library.  He  conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with  the 
crumbling  sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened  upon  a  gloomy 
passage  leading  to  the  chapter-house  and  the  chamber  in  which 
doomsday-book  is  deposited.  Just  within  the  passage  is  a  small 
door  on  the  left.  To  this  the  verger  applied  a  key ;  it  was 
double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as  if  seldom  used. 
We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  and,  passing  through 
a  second  door,  entered  the  library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof  supported  by 
massiYe  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It  was  soberly  lighted  by  a 
row  of  Gothic  windows  at  a  considcirable  height  from  the  floor, 
and  which  apparently  opened  upon  tlie  roofs  of  the  cloisters.  An 
ancient  picture  of  some  rererend  di£rnitary  of  the  church  in  his 
robes  hung  over  the  fireplace.  Around  the  hall  and  in  a  small 
gallery  were  the  books,  arranged  in  carved  oaken  cases.  They 
consisted  principally  of  old  polemical  writers,  and  were  much 
more  worn  by  time  than  use.  In  the  centre  of  the  library  was  a 
solitary  table,  with  two  or  three  books  on  it^  an  inkstand  without 
ink,  and  a  few  pens  parched  by  long  disuse.  The  place  seemed 
fitted  for  quiet  study  and  profound  meditation.  It  was  buried 
deep  among  the  massive  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  shut  up  from 
the  tumult  of  the  world.  I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  the 
shouts  of  the  school-boys  feiintly  swelling  from  the  cloisters,  and 
the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  for  prayers,  echoing  soberly  along  the 
roofs  of  the  abbey.  By  degrees  the  shouts  of  merriment  grew 
Winter  and  £a.inter,  and  at  length  died  away ;  the  bell  ceased  to 
toll,  and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  dusky  halL 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto  curiously  bound  in 
parchment^  with  brass  clasps,  and  seated,  myself  at  the  table  in  a 
venerable  elbow-chair.  Instead  of  reioding,  however,  I  was 
beguil^  by  the  solemn  monastic  air,  and  lifeless  quiet  of  the 
place,  into  a  train  of  musing.  As  I  looked  around  upon  the  old 
volumes  in  their  mouldering  covers,  thus  ranged  on  the  shelves, 
and  apparently  never  disturbed  in  their  repose,  I  could  not  but 
consider  the  library  a  kind  of  literary  catacomb,  where  authors, 
like  mummies,  are  piously  entombed,  and  left  to  blacken  and 
moulder  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  much,  thought  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes,  now  thrust 
aside  with  such  indifierence,  cost  some  aching  head !  how  many 
weary  days !    how  many  sleeplesf   nights !      How  have   their 
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authors  buried  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  cells  and  cloisters  ; 
shut  themselves  up  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the  still  more 
blessed  face  of  nature ;  and  devoted  themselves  to  painful  research 
and  intense  reflection  !  And  all  for  what  ?  to  occupy  an  inch  of 
dusty  shelf — ^to  have  the  title  of  their  works  read  now  and  then 
in  a  future  age,  by  some  drowsy  churchman  or  casual  straggler 
like  myself ;  and  in  another  age  to  be  lost,  even  to  remembrance. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted  immortality.  A  mere  tern-* 
porary  rumour,  a  local  sound ;  like  the  tone  of  that  bell  which 
has  just  tolled  among  these  towers,  filling  the  ear  for  a  moment — 
lingering  transiently  in  echo— and  then,  passing  away  like  a  thing 
that  was  not  1  . 

While  I  sat  half  murmuring,  half  meditating  these  unprofitable 
speculations,  with  my  head  resting  on  my  hand,  I  was  thrumming 
with  the  other  hand  upon  the  quarto,  until  I  accidentally  loosened 
the  clasps ;  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  little  book  gave 
two  or  three  yawns,  like  one  awaking  from  a  deep  sleep ;  then  a 
husky  hem ;  and  at  length  began  to  talk.  At  first  its  voice  wsus 
very  hoarse  and  broken,  being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which 
some  studious  spider  had  woven  across  it,  and  having  probabjy 
contracted  a  cold  from  long  exposure  to  the  chills  and  damps  of 
the  abbey.  In  a  short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct, 
and  I  soon  found  it  an  exceedingly  fluent  conversable  little  tome. 
Its  language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  quaint  and  obsolete,  and  its 
pronunciation  what  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  barbarous; 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  render  it  in  modem 
parlance. 

It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the  world — about 
merit  being  suflered  to  languish  in  obscurity,  and  other  such 
commonplace  topics  of  literary  repining,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  two  centuries.  That 
the  dean  only  looked  now  and  then  into  the  library,  sometimes 
took  down  a  volume  or  two,  trifled  with  them  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  returned  them  to  their  shelves.  "  What  a  plague  do 
they  mean,"  said  the  little  quarto,  which  I  began  to  perceive  was 
somewhat  choleric,  "  what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keeping 
several  thousand  volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and  watched  by  a 
set  of  old  vergers,  like  so  many  beauties  in  a  harem,  merely  to  be 
looked  at  now  and  then  by  the  dean  ?  Books  were  written  to 
give  pleasure  and  to  be  enjoyed,  and  I  would  have  a  rule  passed 
that  the  dean  should  pay  each  of  us  a  visit  at  least  once  a  year ; 
or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  let  them  once  in  a  while  turn 
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loose  the  whole  school  of  Westminster  among  ns,  that  at  any  rate 
we  may  now  and  then  have  an  airing." 

"  Softly,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I,  "  you  are  not  aware 
how  much  better  you  are  off  than  most  books  of  your  generation. 
By  being  stored  away  in  this  ancient  library,  you  are  like  the 
treasured  remains  of  those  saints  and  monarchs  which  lie  en* 
shrined  in  the  adjoining  chapels ;  while  «the  remains  of  your 
contemporary  mortals,  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  have 
long  since  returned  to  dust." 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  little  tome,  ruffing  his  leaves  and  looking  big, 
"  I  was  written  for  all  the  world,  not  for  the  bookworms  of  an 
abbey*  I  was  intended  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  like  other 
great  contemporary  works ;  but  here  have  I  been  clasped  up  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  might  have  silently  £a.llen  a  prey  to 
these  worms  that  are  playing  the  very  vengeance  with  my  intes- 
tines, if  you  had  not  by  chance  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  few  last  words  before  I  go  to  pieces." 

"  My  good  friend,"  rejoined  I,  "  had  you  been  left  to  the  cir- 
culation of  which  you  speak,  you  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
no  more.  To  judge  from  your  physiognomy,  you  are  now  well 
stricken  in  years ;  very  few  of  your  contemporaries  can  be  at 
present  in  existence,  and  those  few  owe  their  longevity  to  being 
immured  like  yourself  in  old  libraries,  which,  suffer  me  to  add, 
instead  of  likening  to  harems,  you  might  more  properly  and 
gratefully  have  compared  to  those  infirmaries  attached  to  religious 
establishments  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  decrepit,  and  where, 
by  quiet  fostering  and  no  employment,  they  often  endure  to  an 
amazingly  good-for-nothing  old  age.  You  talk  of  your  contem- 
poraries as  if  in  circulation — where  do  we  meet  with  their  works? 
What  do  we  hear  of  Robert  Groteste,  of  Lincoln  ?  No  one  could 
have  toiled  harder  than  he  for  immortality.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  nearly  two  hundred  volumes.  He  built,  as  it  were,  a 
pyramid  of  books  to  perpetuate  his  name ;  but,  alas!  the  pyramid 
has  long  since  fallen,  and  only  a  few  fragments  are  scattered  in 
various  libraries,  where  they  are  scarcely  disturbed  even  by  the 
antiquary.  What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
historian,  antiquary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  poet?  He 
declined  two  bishoprics,  that  he  might  shut  himself  up  and  write 
for  posterity;  but  posterity  never  inquires  after  his  labours. 
What  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who,  besides  a  learned  history  of 
England,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  which 
the  world  has  revenged  by  forgetting  him  ?     What  is  quoted  of 
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Joseph  of  Exeter,  styled  the  miracle  of  his  age  in  classical 
composition  ?  Of  his  three  great  heroic  poems,  one  is  lost  for 
ever,  excepting  a  mere  fragment ;  the  others  are  known  only  to 
a  few  of  the  curious  in  literature ;  and  as  to  his  love  verses  and 
epigrams,  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  What  is  in  current 
use  of  John  Wallis  the  Franciscan,  who  acquired  the  name  of 
the  tree  of  life  ?  Of  William  of  Malmsbury ;— of  Simeon  of 
Durham;— -of  Benedict  of  Peterborough; — of  John  Hanvill  of 
St.  Albans ; — of " 

"  Prithee,  friend,"  cried  the  quarto,  in  a  testy  tone,  "  how  old 
do  you  think  me  ?  You  are  talking  of  authors  that  lived  long 
before  my  time,  and  wrote  either  in  Latin  or  French,  so  that  they 
in  a  manner  expatriated  themselves,  and  deserved  to  be  for- 
gotten;* but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the  press 
of  the  renowned  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  was  written  in  my  own 
native  tongue  at  a  time  when  the  language  l^ad  become  fixed ; 
and  indeed  I  was  considered  a  model  of  pure  and  elegant 
EngUsh." 

(I  should  observe  that  these  remarks  were  couched  in  such 
intolerably  antiquated  terms,  that  I  have  had  infinite  difficulty  in 
rendering  them  into  modem  phraseology.) 

"  I  cry  your  mercy,"  said  I,  "  for  mistaking  your  age ;  but  it 
matters  little ;  almost  all  the  writers  of  your  time  have  likewise 
passed  into  forgetfulness,  and  De  Worde's  publications  are  mere 
literary  rarities  among  book  collectors.  The  purifcy  and  stability 
of  language,  too,  on  which  you  found  your  claims  to  perpetuity, 
have  been  the  fallacious  dependence  of  authors  of  every  age,  even 
back  to  the  times  of  the  worthy  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote 
his  history  in  rhymes  of  mongrel  Saxon.f  Even  now  many  talk 
of  Spenser's  ^  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,'  as. if  the  language 
ever  sprang  from  a  well  or  fountain-head,  and  was  not  rather  a 
mere  confluence  of  various  tongues,  perpetually  subject  to  changes 
and  intermixtures.  It  is  this  which  has  made  English  literature 
so  extremely  mutable,  and  the  reputation  built  upon  it  so  fleeting. 
Unless  thought  can  be  committed  to  something  more  permanent 
and  unchangeable  than  such  a  medium,  even  thought  must  share 

*  In  Latin  and  Frandi  hath  muy  aoneraine  witta  had  great  delyte  to  endite,  and  have 
many  noble  thinges  fiilfilde,  but  certes  there  ben  •ome  that  speaken  their  poisye  in  French, 
of  which  epeche  the  Frenchmen  have  as  good  a  fantasye  as  we  have  in  heuying  of  French- 
men's Englishe. — Chavcbb'b  Tbstamkmt  of  Lots. 

t  HoUinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  observes,  '*  Afterwards,  also,  bv  diligent  travell  of  Oeffiry 
.  Chancer  and  of  John  Gowre,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Seoond,  and  after  them  of  John 
Seogan  and  John  Lydgate,  monke  of  Berrie,  our  said  toong  was  brought  to  an  ezceUent 
passe,  notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Qneeii  Elisabeth,  wboeln  John  Jewell,  Bishop  of  Samm,  John  Fox,  and  sundrie  learned 
and  excellent  writers,  have  fully  accomplished  the  omatore.  of  the  same  to  their  great 
•  praise  and  immortal  commendation." 
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the  fate  of  everything  else,  and  fall  into  decay.  This  should 
serve  as  a  check  npon  the  vanity  and  exultation  of  the  most 
popular  writer.  He  finds  the  language  in  which  he  has  embarked 
his  iaxBe  gradually  altering,  and  subject  to  the  dilapidations  of 
time  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  He  looks  back  and  beholds  the 
early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the  favourites  of  their  day, 
supplanted  by  modem  writers.  A  few  short  ages  have  covered 
them  with  obscurity,  and  their  merits  can  only  be  relished  by  the 
quaint  taste  of  the  bookworm.  And  such,  he  anticipates,  will 
be  the  fate  of  his  own  work,  which,  however  it  may  be  admired 
in  its  day,  and  held  up  as  a  model  of  purity,  will,  in  the  course 
of  years,  grow  antiquated  and  obsolete,  until  it  shall  become 
almost  as  unintelligible  in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
or  one  of  those  Runic  inscriptions  said  to  exist  in  the  deserts  of 
Tartary.  I  declare,"  added  I,  with  some  emotion,  "when  I 
contemplate  a  modem  'library,  filled  with  new  works,  in  all  the 
bravery  of  rich  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  sit  down 
and  weep,  like  the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  surveyed  his  army, 
pranked  out  in  all  the  splendour  of  military  array,  and  reflected 
that  in  one  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  in  existence! " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  little  quarto,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  see  how 
it  is ;  these  modem  scribblers  have  superseded  all  the  good  old 
authors.  I  suppose  nothing  is  read  now-a-days  but  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia,  Sackville's  stately  plays,  and  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  or  the  fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the  'unparalleled 
John  Lyly.' " 

''There  you  are  again  mistaken,"  said  I ;  ''  the  writers  whom 
you  soppoee  in  vogue,  because  they  happened  to  be  so  when  yon 
were  last  in  circulation,  have  long  since  had  their  day.  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia,  the  immortality  of  which  was  so  fondly 
predicted  by  his  admirers,*  and  which,  in  truth,  is  full  of  noble 
thofigbts,  delicate  images,  and  graceful  turns  of  language,  is  now 
scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Sackville  has  strutted  ifato  obscurity; 
and  even  Lyly,  though  his  writings  were  once  the  delight  of  a 
courts  axtd  apparently  perpetuated  by  a  proverb,  is  now  scarcely 
known  even  by  name.  A  whole  crowd  of  authors  who  wrote 
and  wrangled  at  the  time,  have  likewise  gone  down,  with  all 
thttp  writings  and  their  controversies.  Wave  after  wave  of 
succeeding  literature  has  rolled  over  them,  until  they  are  buried 

*  Iav  ever  iweete  book« ;  the  simple  image  of  bi*  gentle  witt,  and  the  golden  ptUar  of 
Ilia  DOid*  coiurafc ;  and  ever  notify  unto  the  world  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretary  td 
eloquence,  the  breath  of  the  muses,  the  honey-bee  of  the  daintyest  flowers  of  witt  and  arte, 
the  pltk  of  morale  and  intellectual  virtues,  the  arme  of  Bellona  in  the  field,  the  t<»ge  of 
Suada  XB  the  chamber,  the  sprite  of  Practise  in  esse,  and  the  paragon  of  excellency  in 
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SO  deep  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  some  industrious  diye? 
after  fragments  of  antiquity  brings  up  a  specimen  for  the  grati  ■ 
iication  of  the  curious. 

"  For  my  part,"  I  continued,  "  I  consider  this  mutability  of 
language  a  wise  precaution  of  Proyidence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  of  authors  in  particular.  To  reason  from 
analogy,  we  daily  behold  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribes  of  vege-* 
tables  springing  up,  flourishing,  adorning  the  fields  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make  way  for  their  successors. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  the  fecundity  of  nature  would  be  a  grie- 
Tance  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  earth  would  groan  with  rank 
and  excessire  vegetation,  and  its  surface  become  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness. In  like  manner  the  works  of  genius  and  learning  decline, 
and  make  way  for  subsequent  productions.  Language  gradually 
varies,  and  with  it  fode  away  the  writings  of  authors  who  have 
flourished  their  allotted  time;  otherwise  the  creative  powers  of 
genius  would  overstock  the  world,  and  the  mind  would  be  com- 
pletely bewildered  in  the  endless  mazes  of  literature.  Formerly 
there  were  some  restraints  on  this  excessive  multiplication. 
Works  had  to  be  transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and 
laborious  operation;  they  were  written  either  on  parchment, 
which  was  expensive,  so  that  one  work  was  often  erased  to  make 
way  for  another ;  or  on  papyrus,  which  was  fragile  and  extremely 
perishable.  Authorship  was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  craft, 
pursued  chiefly  by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude  of  their 
cloisters.  The  accumulation  of  manuscripts  was  slow  and  costly, 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  monasteries.  To  these  circum- 
stances it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  owing  that  we  have  not  been 
inundated  by  the  intellect  of  antiquity;  that  the  fountains  of 
thought  have  not  been  broken  up,  and  modern  genius  drowned  in 
the  deluge.  But  the  inventions  of  paper  and  the  press  have  put 
an  end  to  all  these  restraints.  They  have  made  every  one  a 
writer,  and  enabled  every  mind  to  pour  itself  into  print,  and  dif- 
fuse itself  over  the  whole  intellectual  world.  The  consequences 
are  alarming.  The  stream  of  literature  has  swollen  into  a  torrent 
— augmented  into  a  river — expanded  into  a  sea.  A  few  centuries 
since,  five  or  six  hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great  library ; 
but  what  would  you  say  to  libraries  such  as  actually  exist,  con- 
taining three  or  four  hundred  thousand  volumes;  legions  of 
authors  at  the  same  time  busy;  and  the  press  going  on  with 
fearfully  increasing  activity,  to  double  and  quadruple  the  number  ? 
Unless  some  unforeseen  mortality  should  break  out  among  the 
progeny  of  the  muse,  now  that  she  has  become  so  prolific,  I 
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tremble  for  posterity*  I  fear  tlie  mere  fluctuation  of  language 
will  not  be  sufficient.  Criticism  may  do  much.  It  increases 
with  the  increase  of  literature,  and  resembles  one  of  those  salu- 
tary checks  on  population  spoken  of  by  economists.  All  possible 
encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  cri- 
tics, good  or  bad.  But  I  fear  all  will  be  in  vain ;  let  criticism  do 
what  it  may,  writers  will  write,  printers  will  print,  and  the  world 
will  ineyitably  be  overstocked  with  good  books.  It  will  soon  be 
the  employment  of  a  lifetime  merely  to  learn  their  names.  Many 
a  man  of  passable  information,  at  the  present  day,  reads  scarcely 
anything  but  reviews ;  and  before  long  a  man  of  erudition  will 
be  little  better  than  a  mere  walking  catalogue/' 

"My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  quano,  yawning  most 
drearily  la  my  face,  "  excuse  my  interrupting  you,  but  I  perceive 
you  are  rather  given  to  prose.  I  would  ask  the  fiite  of  an  author 
who  was  making  some  noise  just  as  I  left  the  world.  His  repu- 
tation, however,  was  considered  quite  temporary.  The  learned 
shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  he  was  a  poor  half-educated  varlet, 
that  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  nothing  of  Greek,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  run  the  country  for  deer-stealing.  I  thmk  his  name 
was  Shakspeare.     I  presume  he  soon  sunk  into  oblivion." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  it  is  owing  to  that  very  man  that 
the  literature  of  his  period  has  experienced  a  duration  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  English  literato^.  There  rise  authors  no«r  and 
then,  who  seem  proof  against  the  mutability  of  language,  because 
they  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  unchanging  principles  of 
human  nature.  They  are  like  gigantic  trees  that  we  sometimes 
see  on  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  which,  by  their  vast  and  deep 
roots,  penetrating  through  the  mere  surface,  and  laying  hold  on 
the  very  foundations  of  the  earth,  preserve  the  soil  around 
them  from  being  swept  awBy  by  the  ever-flowing  current,  and 
hold  up  many  a  neighbouring  plant,  and,  perhaps,  worthless  weed 
to  perpetuity.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare,  whom  we 
behold  defying  the  encroachments  of  time,  retaining  in  modem 
use  the  language  and  literature  of  his  day,  and  giving  duration  to 
many  an  indiflerent  author,  merely  from  having  flourished  in  his 
vicinity.  But  even  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the 
tint  of  age,  and  his  whole  form  is  overrun  by  a  profusion  of  com- 
mentators, who,  like  clambering  vines  and  creepers,  almost  bury 
the  noble  plant  that  upholds  them." 

Here  the  little  quarto  began  to  heave  his  sides  and  chuckle, 
until  at  length  he  broke  out  into  a  plethoric  fit  of  laughter  that 
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had  well  nigli  clioked  him,  by  reason  of  his  excessive  corpulency. 
"  Mighty  well !"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  breath, 
'^  mighty  well !  and  so  yoa  would  persuade  me  that  the  literature 
of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  vagabond  deer-stealer !  by  a 
man  without  learning ;  by  a  poet,  forsooUi — a  poet !"  And  here 
he  wheezed  forth  another  fit  of  laughter. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  rudeness,  which, 
however,  I  pardoned  on  account  of  his  having  flourished  in  a  less 
polished  age.    I  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  give  up  my  point. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  I,  positively,  "  a  poet ;  for  of  aU  writers  he 
has  the  best  chance  for  immortality.  Others  may  write  from  the 
head,  but  he  writes  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  always 
understand  him.  He  is  the  faithful  portrayer  of  nature,  whose 
features  are  always  the  same,  and  always  interesting.  Prose 
writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy ;  their  pages  are  crowded 
with  commonplaces,  and  their  thoughts  expand^  into  tediousness. 
But  with  the  true  poet  everything  is  terse,  touching,  or  brilliant. 
He  gives  the  choicest  thoughts  in  the  choicest  language.  He 
illustrates  them  by  everything  that  he  sees  most  striking  in 
nature  and  art.  He  enriches  them  by  pictures  of  human  life, 
such  as  it  is  passing  before  him.  His  writings,  therefore,  contain 
the  spirit,  the  aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  Jives.  They  are  caskets  which  enclose  within  a  small  compass 
the  wealth  of  the  language — its  family  jewels,  which  are  thus 
transmitted  in  a  portable  form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may 
occasionally  be  antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  be  re- 
newed, as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer ;  but  the  briUiancy  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered.  Oast  a  look  back 
over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history.  What  vast  valleys  of 
dulness,  filled  with  monkish  legends  and  academical  controversies! 
what  bogs  of  theological  speculations!  what  dreary  wastes  of 
metaphysics !  Here  and  there  only  do  we  behold  the  heaven- 
illumined  bards,  elevated  like  beacons  on  their  widely-separate 
heights^  to  transmit  the  pure  light  of  poetical  intelligence  &om 
age  to  age."* 

*  Tfaorov  earth  and  water*  deepe. 

The  pen  by  akiU  doth  oaaae : 
And  featly  nyps  the  worldea  abnae. 

And  shoes  ua  in  a  glasae, 
The  vertu  and  the  vice 

Of  every  wight  alyve ; 
The  honeycomb  that  bee  doCh  make 

la  not  so  sweet  in  hyve. 
As  are  the  golden  leves 

That  drop  £rom  poet's  head  I 
Which  doth  sarmoont  our  common  taike 

As  fane  as  dross  doth  lead.— "Chubcbtard. 
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I  was  just  abont  to  launcli  forth  into  eulogiams  upon  tlie  poets 
of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head.  It  was  the  verger,  who  came  to  inform  me  that 
it  was  time  to  close  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a  parting  word 
with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was  silent,  the  clasps 
were  closed ;  and  it  looked  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
passed.  I  hare  been  to  the  library  two  or  three  times  since,  and 
have  endeayonred  to  draw  it  into  further  conversation,  but  in 
vain;  and  whether  all  this  rambling  colloquy  actually  took 
place,  or  whether  it  was  another  of  those  odd  day-dreams  to 
which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never  to  this  moment  been  able  to 
discover. 
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Here'*  a  few  flowers  I  but  about  midiUght  more  t 
The  herbs  that  hare  on  them  eold  dew  o'  the  night 

Are  strewing!  fitt'st  for  graves 

Ton  were  as  flowers  now  wither'd ;  even  so 

These  horblets  sfaaU  which  we  npon  you  strow. — Ctmbxlihb. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  customs  of  rural  life 
which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  those  of  strewing 
flowers  before  the  funerals,  and  planting  them  at  the  graves  of 
departed  friends.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  rites  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  they  are  of  still  higher 
antiquity,  having  been  observed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  frequently  mentioned  by  their  writers,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
the  spontaneous  tributes  of  unlettered  affection,  originating  long 
before  art  had  tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into  song,  or  story 
it  on  the  monument.  They  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  distant  and  retired  places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion 
and  innovation  have  not  been  able  to  throng  in,  and  trample  out 
all  the  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereon  the  corpse 
lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom  alluded  to  in  one  of  the 
wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of  Ophelia : 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  mow, 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go, 

With  trae-love  showers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite  observed  in 
some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  south,  at  the  funeral  of  a 
female  who  has  died  young  and  unmarried.  A  chaplet  of  white 
flowers  is  borne  before  the  coipse  by  a  young  girl  nearest  in  age, 
size,  and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  church 

H  2 
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over  the  accustomed  seat  of  the  deceased.  These  chaplets  are 
sometimes  made  of  white  paper,  in  imitation  of  flowers,  and 
inside  of  them  is  generallj  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  They  are 
intended  as  emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  deceased,  aud  the 
crown  of  glory  which  she  has  received  in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are  carried  to 
the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns:  a  kind  of 
triumph,  ^'to  show,"  says  Bourne,  ''that  they  have  finished 
their  course  with  joy,  and  are  become  conquerors."  This,  I  am 
informed,  is  observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  particu* 
larly  in  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing,  though  melan^ 
choly  eflect,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening,  in  some  lonely  country 
scene,  the  mournful  melody  of  a  funeral  dirge  swelling  from  a 
distance,  and  t^  see  the  train  slowly  moving  along  the  landscape. 

Thtt*.  thus,  and  thus,  wo  compass  round 
Thy  harmlesse  and  unhaunted  ground, 
And  as  we  sing  thy  dinre,  we  will 

ThedaffodiU 
-And  other  flowers  lay  upon 
The  altar  of  our  love,  thy  stone.— Hbbbick. 

There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller  to  the  passing 
funeral  in  these  sequestered  places ;  for  such  spectacles,  occurring 
among  the  quiet  abodes  of  nature,  sink  deep  into  the  soul.  As 
the  mourning  train  approaches,  he  pauses,  uncovered,  to  let  it  go 
by-;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the  rear ;  sometimes  quite  to  the 
grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and,  having  paid  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  journey. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  through  the  English 
character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most  touching  and  ennobling 
graces,  is  finely  evidenced  in  these  pathetic  customs,  and  in  the 
solicitude  shown  by  the  common  people  for  an  honoured  and  a 
peaceful  grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  whatever  may  be  his 
lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some  little  respect  may  be 
paid  to  hitf  remains.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  the 
*'  faire  and  happy  milkmaid,"  observes,  "  thus  lives  she,  and  all 
her  care  is,  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring  time,  to  have  store  of 
flowers  stucke  upon  her  winding-sheet."  The  poets,  too,  who 
always  breathe  the  feeling  of  a  nation,  continually  advert  to  this 
fond  solicitude  about  the  grave.  In  "The  Maid's  Tragedy,*' 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  tho 
kind,  describing  the  capricious  melancholy  of  a  broken-hearted 
^irl  : 

When  she  sees  a  bank 
stuck  full  of  flowers,  she,  with  a  sigh,  will  tell 
Her  serrants,  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
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The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  universally  pre- 
valent :  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them  to  keep  the  turf 
uninjured,  and  about  them  were  planted  evergreens  and  flowers. 
"We  adorn  their  graves,"  says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "with 
flowers  and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  hajB  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  those  fading 
beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  dishonour,  rise  again  in 
glory,"  This  usage  has  now  become  extremely  rare  in  England ; 
but  it  may  still  be  met  with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired 
villages,  among  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  I  recollect  an  instance 
of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Ruthen,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd,  I  have  been  told  also  by  a  friend, 
who  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, that  the  female  attendants  had  their  aprons  full  of  flowers, 
which,as  soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stuck  about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been  merely  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  not  planted,  they  had  soon  withered,  and  might  be 
seen  in  various  states  of  decay ;  some  drooping,  others  quite 
perished.  They  were  afterwards  to  be  supplanted  by  holly, 
rosemary,  and  other  evergreens ;  which  on  some  graves  had 
grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed  the  tombstones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had  something  in  it  truly 
poetical.  The  rose  was  sometimes  blended  with  the  lily,  to  form 
a  general  emblem  of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  says 
Evelyn,  "  borne  on  a  branch  set  with  thorns,  and  accompanied 
with  the  lily,  are  natural  hieroglyphics  of  our  fugitive,  umbra- 
tile,  anxious,  and  transitory  life,  which,  making  so  fair  a  show 
for  a  time,  is  not  yet  without  its  thorns  and  crosses."  The 
nature  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  of  the  ribands  with  which 
they  were  tied,  had  often  a  particular  reference  to  the  qualities 
or  story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mourner.  In  an  old  poem,  entitled,  "  Corydon's  Doleful  Knell," 
ft  lover  specifies  the  decorations  he  intends  to  use  : 

A  garland  shall  be  framed 

By  art  and  nature's  skill, 
Of  sundry-colored  flowers, 

In  token  of  good-will. 

And  sundry-colored  ribands 

On  it  1  will  bestow ; 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowe 

With  her  to  grave  shaU  go. 

1*11  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers. 

The  rarest  ever  seen ; 
And  with  my  tears  as  showers, 

I'Ukeep  them  fresh  and  greefi. 
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The  wHte  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the  grave  of  a 
yirgin ;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white  ribands,  in  token  of  her 
spotless  innocence ;  though  sometimes  black  ribanas  were  inter- 
mingled, to  bespeak  the  grief  of  the  survivors.  The  red  rose  was 
occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such  as  had  been  remarkable 
for  benevolence ;  but  roses  in  general  were  appropriated,  to  the 
graves  of  lovers.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the  custom  was  not  alto- 
gether extinct  in  his  time,  near  his  dwelling  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  '''where  the  maidens  yearly  planted  and  decked  the 
graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearts  with  rose-bushes."  And 
Camden  likewise  remarks,  in  his  Britannia:  "Here  is  also  a 
certain  custom,  observed  time  out  of  mind,  of  planting  rose-trees 
upon  the  graves,  especially  by  the  young  men  and  maids  who 
have  lost  their  loves;  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now  full  of 
them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their  loves,  emblems 
of  a  more  gloomy  character  were  used,  such  as  the  yew  and 
cypress;  and  if  flowers  were  strewn,  they  were  of  the  most 
melancholy  colours.  Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Esq. 
(published  in  1651),  is  the  following  stanza : 

Yetitrev 
Upon  my  dismall  grave 
Sach  offering*  m  you  have, 

Fonaken  eyprease  and  sad  yewe ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earth. 

In  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  a  pathetic  little  air  is  introduced, 
illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating  the  funerals  of  females 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  love  : 

Lay  a  gailand  on  my  heane. 

Of  the  diamall  yew, ' 
Maidens,  willow  branches  wear, 

Say  I  died  true. 


My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm, 

From  mv  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  l>ody  lie 


rom  mv  hour  of  birth, 
m  my  buried  l>ody  li 
lightly,  gentle  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the  purity  of 
sentiment  and  the  unaffected  elegance  of  thought  which  pervaded 
the  whole  of  these  funeral  observances.  Thus,  it  was  an  especial 
precaution,  that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens  and  flowers 
should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  soften 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to  beguile  the  mind  from  brooding  over 
the  disgraces  of  perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  objects  in 
nature.     There  is  a  dismal  process  going  on  in  the  grave,  ere 
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dost  can  return  to  its  kindred  dust,  which  the  imagination 
shrinks  from  contemplating ;  and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the 
form  we  have  loved  with  those  refined  associations  which  it 
awakened  when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and  beauty.  '^  Lay 
her  i'  the  earth,"  says  Laertes,  of  his  virgin  sister, 

And  from  her  fur  and  unpoUnted  flesh 
May  Tiolets  spring  f 

Herrick,  also,  in  his  "  Dirge  of  Jephtha,"  pours  forth  a  fragrant 
flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image,  which  in  a  manner  embalms 
the  dead  in  the  recollections  of  the  living. 

Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  spice, 

And  make  thu  place  all  Piradise : 

May  sweets  grow  here  1  and  smoke  from  hence 

Fat  frankincense. 
Let  balme  and  cassia  send  their  soent 

From  out  thy  maiden  monument. 

•  •  •  • 

May  all  shie  maids  at  wonted  hours 
Come  forth  to  strew  thy  tombe  with  flowers ! 
May  Tii^ns,  when  they  come  to  mourn, 

Male  incense  bum 
Upon  thine  altar !  then  return 
And  leaTe  thee  sleeping  in  thine  am« 

I  might  crowd  my  page  with  extracts  from  the  older  British 
poets,  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were  more  prevalent,  and 
delighted  frequently  to  allude  to  them;  but  I  have  already 
quoted  more  than  is  necessary.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
giving  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  even  though  it  should  appear 
trite ;  which  illustrates  the  emblematical  meaning  often  conveyed 
in  these  floral  tributes;  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  that 
magic  of  language  and  appositeness  of  imagery  for  which  he 
stands  pre-eminent. 

With  fftirest  flowons, 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fldele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nof 
The  asured  harebell,  like  thy  vems ;  no,  nor 
*nie  leaf  of  eglantine ;  whom  not  to  slander 
Outsweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

There  is  certainly  something  more  affecting  in  these  prompt 
and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature,  than  in  the  most  costly 
monuments  of  art ;  the  hand  strews  the  flower  while  the  heart 
is  warm,  and  the  tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding 
the  osier  round  the  sod;  but  pathos  expires  uuder  the  slow 
labour  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the  cold  conceits  of 
sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly  elegant 
an^  touching  has  disappeared  from  general  use,  and  exists  only 
in  the  most  remote  and  insignificant  villages.  But  it  seems  as  if 
poetical  custom  always  shuns  the  walks  of  cultivated  society. 
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In  proportion  as  people  grow  polite  they  cease  to  be  poetical. 
They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they  have  learnt  to  check  its  free  im- 
pulses, to  distrust  its  sallying  emotions,  and  to  supply  its  most 
affecting  and  picturesque  usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous 
ceremonial.  Few  pageants  can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than 
an  English  funeral  in  town.  It  is  made  up  of  show  and  gloomy 
parade ;  mourning  carriages,  mourning  horses,  mourning  plumes, 
and  hireling  mourners,  who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  *'  There 
is  a  grave  digged,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  and  a  solemn  mourn- 
ing, and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  dales 
are  finished,  they  shall  be,  and  they  shall  be  remembered  no 
more."  The  associate  in  the  gay  and  crowded  city  is  soon  for- 
gotten ;  the  hurrying  succession  of  new  inmates  and  new  plea- 
sures effaces  him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  circles 
in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly  fluctuating.  But  funerals  in 
the  country  are  solemnly  impressive.  The  stroke  of  death  makes 
a  wider  space  in  the  village  circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in  the 
tranquil  uniformity  of  rural  life.  The  passing  bell  tolls  its  knell 
in  every  ear ;  it  steals  with  its  pervading  melancholy  over  hill 
and  vale,  and  saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country  also  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  once  enjoyed 
them ;  who  was  the  companion  of  our  most  retired  walks,  and 
gave  animation  to  every  lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated 
with  every  charm  of  nature;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo 
which  he  once  delighted  to  awaken;  his  spirit  haunts  the 
grove  which  he  once  frequented ;  we  think  of  him  in  the  wild 
upland  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive  beauty  of  the  valley. 
In  the  freshness  of  joyous  morning,  we  remember  his  beaming 
smiles  and  bounding  gaiety ;  and  when  sober  evening  returns, 
with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we  call  to 
mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and  sweet-souled 
melancholy. 

Each  lonely  place  shall  him  reatoxe, 

For  him  the  tear  be  duly  ahed ; 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  moum'd  till  pity's  self  be  doidf 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
in  the  country  is  that  the  grave  is  more  immediately  in  sight  of 
the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on  their  way  to  prayer ;  it  meets 
their  eyes  when  their  hearts  are  softened  by  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion ;  they  linger  about  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  mind  is 
disengaged  from  worldly  cares,  and  most  disposed  to  turn  aside 
from  present  pleasures  and  present  loves,  and  to  sit  down  among 
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the  solemn  memeutos  of  the  past.  In  North  Wales  the  pea- 
santry kneel  and  pray  oyer  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends 
for  several  Sundays  after  the  interment ;  and  where  the  tender 
rite  of  strewing  and  planting  flowers  is  still  practised,  it  is 
always  renewed  on  Easter,  Whifcsuntide,  and  other  festivals, 
when  the  season  brings  the  companion  of  former  festivity  more 
vividly  to  mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by  the  nearest 
relatives  and  friends ;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  employed ; 
and  if  a  neighbour  yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an  insult 
to  offer  compensation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  boautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  last,  so  it  is  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love.  The 
grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  aflectiou.  It  is  there  that  the  divine 
passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive 
impulses  of  mere  animal  attachment.  The  latter  must  be  con- 
tinually refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  its  object ; 
but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul  can  live  on  long  remem- 
brance. The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  languish  and  decline 
with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with  shuddering 
disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the  tomb :  but  it  is  thence 
that  truly  spiritual  affection  rises,  purified  from  every  sensual 
desire,  and  returns,  like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify 
the  heart  of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we 
refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal — 
every  other  affliction  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a 
duty  to  keep  open — ^this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in 
solitude.  Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infi>nt  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  a>rms,  though  every 
recollection  is  a  pang  ?  Where  is  the  child  that  would  willingly 
forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to 
lament  ?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved ;  when  he  feels 
his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  portal ;  would 
accept  of  consolation  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? — 
No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  ^oes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ; 
and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  recollection ;  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the 
convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved,  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root  out  such  a 
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sorrow  from  the  heart?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a 
passing  doad  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaietj,  or  spread  a  deeper 
sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  exchange  it, 
even  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  burst  of  revelry?  No, 
there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms 
of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave  I — the  grave ! — It  buries  every 
error — covers  every  defect— extinguishes  every  resentment! 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  he  should  ever 
have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering 
before  him ! 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  meditation ! 
There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of 
virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished 
upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy- 
there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful 
tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of  death,  with  all  its 
stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance — its  mute,  watchful  assi- 
duities. The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love !  The  feeble, 
fluttering,  thrilling — oh !  how  thrilling ! — ^pressure  of  the  hand  f 
The  faint,  faltering  accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection  !  The  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye, 
turning  npon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate.  Th^re 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unre- 
quited— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed 
being,  who  can  never — ^never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by 
thy  contrition ! 

If  thou  art  a  child^  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul, 
or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent — if 
thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment 
of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever 
wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously 
conflded  in  thee — ^if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one 
unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still 
beneath  thy  feet ;— then  be  §ure  that  every  unkind  look,  every 
ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back 
upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul— -then  be 
sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the 
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grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ; 
more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  .weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of 
nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst, 
with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning 
by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and 
henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of 
thy  duties  to  the  living.        

In  writing  the  preceding  article,  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
full  detail  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  English  peasantry,  but 
merely  to  furnish  a  few  hints  and  quotations  illustrative  of  par- 
ticulax  rites,  to  be  appended,  by  way  of  note,  to  another  paper, 
which  has  been  withheld.  The  article  swelled  insensibly  into  its 
present  form,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  an  apology  for  so  brief 
and  casual  a  notice  of  these  usages,  after  they  have  been  amply 
and  learnedly  investigated  in  other  works. 

.  I  must  observe,  also,  that  I  am  well  aware  that  this  custom  of 
adorning  graves  with  flowers  prevails  in  other  countries  besides 
England.  Indeed,  in  some  it  is  much  more  genera],  and  is 
observed  even  by  the  rich  and  fashionable ;  but  it  is  then  apt  to 
lose  its  simplicity,  and  to  degenerate  into  affectation.  Bright,  in 
his  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells  us  of  monuments  of  marble, 
and  recesses  formed  for  retirement,  with  seats  placed  among 
bowers  of  green -house  plants ;  and  that  the  graves  generally  are 
covered  with  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  season.  He  gives  a  casual 
picture  of  filial  piety,  which  I  cannot  but  describe ;  for  I  trust  it 
is  as  useful  as  it  is  delightful,  to  illustrate  the  amiable  virtues  of 
the  sex.  '^  When  I  was  at  Berlin,"  says  he,  ^'  I  followed  the 
celebrated  Iffland  to  the  grave.  Mingled  with  some  pomp,  you 
might  trace  much  real  feeling.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  young  woman,  who  stood  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  newly  covered  with  turf,  which  she  anxiously 
protected  £rom  the  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  It  was  the  tomb  of 
her  parent ;  and  the  figure  of  this  affectionate  daughter  presented 
a  monument  more  striking  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art." 

I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decoration  that  I 
once  met  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  It  was  at  the 
village  of  Gersau,  which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucem,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rig^i.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
miniature  republic,  shut  up  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  and 
accessible  on  the  land  side  only  by  foot-paths.     The  whole  force 
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of  the  republic  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  a 
few  miles  of  circumference,  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  comprised  its  territory.  The  village 
of  Gersau  seemed  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
retained  the  golden  simplicity  of  a  purer  age.  It  had  a  small 
church,  with  a  burying-ground  adjoining.  At  the  heads  of  the 
graves  were  placed  crosses  of  wood  or  iron.  On  some  were 
affixed  miniatures,  rudely  executed,  but  evidently  attempts  at 
likenesses  of  the  deceased.  On  the  crosses  were  hung  chaplets 
of  flowers — some  withering,  others  fresh,  as  if  'occasionally 
renewed.  I  paused  with  interest  at  this  scene ;  I  felt  that  I  was 
at  the  source  of  poetical  description,  for  these  were  the  beiEiutiful 
but  unaffected  offerings  of  the  heart  which  poets  are  fain  to 
record.  In  a  gayer  and  more  populous  place,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected them  to  have  been  suggested  by  factitious  sentiment, 
derived  from  books ;  but  the  good  people  of  Grersau  knew  little 
of  books ;  there  was  not  a  novel  nor  a  love  poem  in  the  village  ; 
and  I  question  whether  any  peasant  of  the  place  dreamt,  while  he 
was  twining  a  fresh  chaplet  for  the  grave  of  his  mistress,  that  he 
was  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  fanciful  rites  of  poetical  devotion, 
and  that  he  was  practically  a  poet. 
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Shall  I  not  take  mine  eaae  in  mine  inn  7 — Falstavv. 

During  a  journey  that  I  once  made  through  the  Netherlands, 
I  had  arrived  one  evening  at  the  Pomme  cPOr^  the  principal  inn 
of  a  small  Flemish  village.  It  was  after  the  hour  of  the  table 
eThdtey  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  solitary  supper  from  the 
relics  of  its  ampler  board.  The  weather  was  chilly*;  I  was  seated 
alone  in  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy  dining-room,  and,  my  repast 
being  over,  I  had  the  prospect  before  me  of  a  long  dull  evening, 
without  any  visible  means  of  enlivening  it.  I  summoned  mine 
host,  and  requested  something  to  read ;  he  brought  me  the  whole 
literary  stock  of  his  household,  a  Dutch  family  Bible,  an  almanac 
in  the  same  language,  and  a  number  of  old  Paris  newspapers. 
As  I  sat  dozing  over  one  of  the  latter,  reading  old  news  and 
stale  criticisms,  my  ear  was  now  and  then  struck  with  bursts  of 
laughter  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen.  Every  one 
that  has  travelled  on  the  continent  must  know  how  favourite  a 
resort  the  kitchen  of  a  country  inn  is  to  the  middle  and  inferior 
order  of  travellers ;  particularly  in  that  equivocal  kind  of  wea- 
ther, when  a  fire  becomes  agreeable  toward  evening.     I  threw 
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aside  the  newspaper,  and  explored  my  way  to  the  kitchen,  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  group  that  appeared  to  be  so  merry.  It  was 
composed  partly  of  travellers  who  had  arrived  some  hours  before 
in  a  diligence,  and  partly  of  the  usual  attendants  and  hangers-on 
of  inns.  They  were  seated  round  a  great  burnished  stove,  that 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  altar,  at  which  they  were 
worshipping. .  It  was  covered  with  various  kitchen  vessels  of 
resplendent  brightness ;  among  which  steamed  and  hissed  a  huge 
copper  tea-kettle.  A  large  lamp  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light 
upon  the  group,  bringing  out  many  odd  features  in  strong  relief. 
Its  yellow  rays  partially  illumined  the  spacious  kitchen,  dying 
duskily  away  into  remote  comers ;  except  where  they  settled  in 
mellow  radiance  on  the  broad  side  of  a  flitch  of  ba^n,  or  were 
reflected  back  from  well-scoured  utensils  that  gleamed  from  the 
midst  of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish  lass,  with  long  golden 
pendants  in  her  ears,  and  a  necklace  with  a  golden  heart  sus- 
pendec  to  it,  was  the  presiding  priestess  of  the  temple. 

Many  of  the  company  were  furnished  with  pipes,  and  most  of 
them  with  some  kind  of  evening  potation.  I  found  their  mirth 
was  occasioned  by  anecdotes,  which  a  little  swarthy  Frenchman, 
with  a  dry  weazen  face  and  large  whiskers,  was  giving  of  his  love 
adventures ;  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  there  was  one  of  those 
bursts  of  honest  unceremonious  laughter,  in  which  a  man  indulges 
in  that  temple  of  true  liberty,  an  inn. 

As  I  had  no  better  mode  of  getting  through  a  tedious  blustering 
evening,  I  took  my  seat  near  the  stove,  and  listened  to  a  variety 
of  travellers'  tales,  some  very  extravagant,  and  most  very  dull. 
All  of  them,  however,  have  faded  from  my  treacherous  memory 
except  one,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  relate.  I  fear,  however, 
it  derived  its  chief  zest  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  told,  and 
the  peculiar  air  and  appearance  of  the  narrator.  He  wajs  a  cor- 
pulent old  Swiss,  who  had  the  look  of  a  veteran  traveller.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  tarnished  green  travelling-jacket,  with  a  broad 
belt  round  his  waist,  and  a  pair  of  overalls,  with  buttons  from  the 
hips  to  the  ankles.  He  was  of  a  full  rubicund  countenance,  with 
a  double  chin,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pleasant  twinkling  eye.  His 
hair  was  light,  and  curled  from  under  an  old  green  velvet 
travelling-cap  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  interrupted 
more  than  once  by  the  arrival  of  guests,  or  the  remarks  of  his 
auditors;  and  paused  now  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe;  at 
which  times  he  had  generally  a  roguish  leer,  and  a  sly  joke  for 
the  bnxom  kitchen-maid. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  imagine  the  old  fellow  lolling  in  a 
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huge  arm-chair,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  holding  a  cnrionsly 
twisted  tobacco-pipe,  formed  of  genmue^^ume  de  mer^  decorated 
with  silver  chain  and  i^ilken  tassel — his  head  cocked  on  one  side, 
and  a  whimsical  cut  of  the  eje  occasionallj,  as  he  related  the 
following  story.  

THE  SPECTRE  BRIDEGROOM. 

A  traveller's  tale.* 

He  that  supper  for  is  dight, 
He  lyes  full  cold,  I  trow,  tius  night ! 
Testreen  to  chamber  I  him  led. 
This  night  Gray*Steel  has  made  his  bed. 

SiK  EOJBB,  SiK  QeAHAXB,  AND  SlB  ObAT»StCBL. 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  heights  of  the  Odenwald,  a  wild 
and  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Germany,  that  lies  not  far  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  there  stood,  many,  many 
years  since,  the  Castle  of  the  Baron  Yon  Landshort.  It  is  now 
quite  fallen  to  decay,  and  almost  buried  among  beech-trees  and 
dark  firs ;  abpve  which,  However,  its  old  watch-tower  may  still  be 
seen  struggling,  like  the  former  possessor,  I  have  mentioned,  to 
carry  a  high  head,  and  look  down  upon  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  baron  was  a  dry  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Katze- 
nellenbogen^t  sJ^d  inherited  the  relics  of  the  property,  and  all  the 
pride  of  his  ancestors.  Though  the  warlike  disposition  of  his 
predecessors  had  much  impaired  the  family  possessions,  yet  the 
baron  still  endeavoured  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former  state. 
The  times  were  peaceable,  and  the  German  nobles,  in  general,  had 
abandoned  their  inconvenient  old  castles,  perched  like .  eagles' 
nests  among  the  mountains,  and  had  built  more  convenient  resi- 
dences in  the  valleys :  still  the  baron  remained  proudly  drawn  up 
in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing,  with  hereditary  inveteracy,  all 
the  old  family  feuds ;  so  that  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  some  of 
his  nearest  neighbours,  on  account  of  disputes  that  had  happened 
between  their  great-great-grandfathers. 

The  baron  had  but  qne  child,  a  daughter ;  but  nature,  when 
she  grants  but  one  child,  always  compensates  by  making  it  a 
prodigy ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  daughter  of  the  baron.  AH  the 
nurses,  gossips,  and  country  cousins,  assured  her  father  that  she 
had  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany ;  and  who  should 
know  better  than  they  ?     She  had,  moreover,  been  brought  up 

*  The  eradite  reader,  well  versed  in  good-for-nothing  lore,  will  peroeiTe  that  the  above 
tale  must  have  been  auggested  to  the  old  Swiss  by  a  little  French  anecdote,  a  ciieamstaaee 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Paris. 

^  t  *'•  «•  Cat'8-Elbow — ^the  name  of  a  family  of  those  parta  Tevy  powerful  in  former 
times.  The  appellation,  we  are  told,  was  given  in  compliment  to  a  peerless  dame  of  the 
Itmily,  celebrated  for  her  fine  arm. 
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vFith  great  care  under  the  superintendence  of  two  maiden  auuts^ 
who  had  spent  some  years  of  their  early  life  at  one  of  the  little 
German  courts,  and  were  skiUed  in  all  the  hranches  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  education  of  a  fine  lady.  Under  their  instruc- 
tions she  hecame  a  miracle  of  accomplishments.  By  the  time  she 
was  eighteen,  she  could  embroider  to  admiration,  and  had  worked 
whole  histories  of  the  saints  in  tapestry,  with  such  strength  of 
expression  in  their  countenances,  that  they  looked  like  so  noany 
souls  in  purgatory.  She  could  read  without  great  difficulty,  and 
had  spelled  her  way  through  sei^eral  church  legends,  and  almost 
all  the  chivalric  wonders  of  the  Heldenbuch.  She  had  even  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  writing;  could  sign  her  own  name 
without  missing  a  letter,  and  so  legibly  that  her  aunts  could  read 
it  without  spectacles.  She  excelled  in  making  little  elegant 
good-for-nothing  lady-like  nicknacks  of  all  kinds ;  was  Tersed 
in  the  most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day ;  played  a  number  of 
airs  on  the  harp  and  guitar ;  and  knew  all  the  tender  ballads  of 
the  Minnielieders  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  liaving  been  great  flirts  and  coquettes  in  their 
younger  days,  were  admirably  calculated  to  be  vigilant  guardians 
and  strict  censors  of  the  conduct  of  their  niece ;  for  there  is  no 
duenna  so  rigidly  prudent,  and  inexorably  decorous,  as  a  super- 
annuated coquette.  She  was  rarely  sufifered  out  of  their  sight ; 
never  went  beyond  the  domains  of  the  castle,  unless  well  at- 
tended, or  rather  well  watched ;  had  continual  lectures  read  to 
her  about  strict  decorum  and  implicit  obedience ;  and,  as  to  the 
men — ^pah ! — she  was  taught  to  hold  them  at  such  a  distance, 
and  in  such  absolute  distrust,  that,  unless  properly  authorized, 
she  would  not  have  cast  a  glance  upon  the  handsomest  cavalier 
in  the  world — ^no,  not  if  he  were  even  dying  at  her  feet. 

The  good  effects  of  this  system  were  wonderfully  apparent. 
The  young  lady  was  a  pattern  of  docility  and  correctness. 
While  others  were  wasting  their  sweetness  in  the  glare  of  the 
world,  and  liable  to  be  placked  and  thrown  aside  by  every  hand, 
she  was  coyly  blooming  into  fresh  and  lovely  womanhood  under 
the  protection  of  those  immaculate  spinsters,  like  a  rose-bud 
bluahing  forth  among  guardian  thorns.  Her  aunts  looked  upon 
her  with  pride  and  exultation,  and  vaunted  that  though  all  the 
other  young  ladles  in  the  world  might  go  astray,  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen  to  the  heiress  of 
Katzenellenbogen. 

But,  however  scantily  the  Baron  Von  Landshort  might  be 
provided   with   children,  his   household  was   by   no    means    a 
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small  one;  for  Providence  Lad  enriched  him  with  abundance 
of  poor  relations.  They,  one  and  all,  possessed  the  affectionate 
disposition  common  to  humble  relatives ;  were  wonderfully  at- 
tached to  the  baron,  and  took  every  possible  occasion  to  come 
in  swarms  and  enliven  the  cajstle.  AH  fia.mily  festivals  were 
commemorated  by  these  good  people  at  the  baron's  expense ;  and 
when  they  were  filled  wjth  good  cheer,  they  would  declare  that 
there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  delightful  as  these  family  meetings, 
these  jubilees  of  the  heart. 

The  baron,  though  a  small  man,  had  a  large  soul,  and  it  swelled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  consciousness  of  being  the  greatest  man 
in  the  little  world  about  him.  He  loved  to  tell  long  storie«  about 
the  stark  old  warriors  whose  portraits  looked  grimly  down  from 
the  walls  around,  and  he  found  no  listeners  equal  to  those  who 
fed  at  his  expense.  He  was  much  given  to  the  marvellous,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  all  those  supernatural  tales  with  which  every 
mountain  and  valley  in  Germany  abounds.  The  faith  of  his 
guests  exceeded  even  his  own;  they  listened  to  every  tale  of 
wonder  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  and  never  failed  to  be  aston- 
ished, even  though  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time.  Thus  lived 
the  Baron  Yon  Landshort,  the  oracle  of  his  table,  the  absplute 
monarch  of  his  little  territory,  and  happy,  above  all  things,  in 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  the  age. 

At  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats,  there  was  a  great  family 
gathering  at  the  castle,  on  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  it 
was  to  receive  the  destined  bridegroom  of  the  baron  s  daughter. 
A  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  between  the  father  and  an  old 
nobleman  of  Bavaria,  to  unite  the  dignity  of  their  houses  by  the 
marriage  of  their  children.  The  preliminaries  had  been  conducted 
with  proper  punctilio.  The  young  people  were  bethrothed  with- 
out seeing  each  other,  and  the  time  was  appointed  for  the  marriage 
ceremony.  The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  had  been  recalled 
from  the  army  for  the  purpose,  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
the  baron  s  to  receive  his  bride.  Missives  had  even  been  received 
from  him,  from  Wurtzburg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detained, 
mentioning  the  day  and  hour  when  he  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  preparation  to  give  him  a  suitable 
welcome.  The  hUr  bride  had  been  decked  out  with  uncommon 
care.  The  two  aunts  had  superintended  her  toilet,  and  quarrelled 
the  whole  morning  about  every  article  of  her  dress.  The  yonng 
lady  had  taken  advantage  of  their  contest  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  own  taste,  and  fortunately  it  was  a  good  one.     She  looked 
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as  lovely  as  youthful  bridegroom  could  desire ;  and  the  flutter  of 
expectation  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  charms. 

The  suffusions  that  mantled  her  face  and  neck,  the  gentle 
heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then  lost  in  reverie,  all 
betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was  going  on  in  her  little  heart. 
The  aunts  were  continually  hovering  around  her;  for  maiden 
aunts  are  apt  to  take  great  interest  in  affairs  of  this  nature. 
They  were  giving  her  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how  to  deport 
herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  wha^  manner  to  receive  the  expected 
lover. 

The  baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He  had,  in 
truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do ;  but  he  was  naturally  a  fuming, 
bustling  little  man,  and  could  not  remain  passive  when  all  the 
world  was  in  a  hurry.  He  worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
castle  with  an  air  of  infinite  anxiety ;  he  continually  called  the 
servants  from  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent;  and 
buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber  as  idly  restless  and  im-> 
portunate  as  a  blue-bottle  fly  on  a  warm  summer's  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed ;  the  forests 
had  rung  with  the  clamour  of  the  huntsmen ;  the  kitchen  was 
crowded  with  good  cheer;  the  cellars  had  yielded  up  whole 
oceans  of  Rhein-wein  and  Ferne-wein;  and  even  the  great 
Heidelburg  tun  had  been  laid  under  contribution.  Everything 
was  ready  to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with  Saus  and  Braus 
in  the  true  spirit  of  German  hospitality— but  the  guest  delayed 
to  make  his  appearance.  Hour  rolled  after  hour.  The  sun,  that 
had  poured  his  downward  rays  upon  the  rich  forest  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  now  just  gleamed  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
The  baron  mounted  the  highest  tower,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  distant  sight  of  the  count  and  his  attendants. 
Once  he  thought  he  beheld  them ;  the  sound  of  horns  came  float- 
ing from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain  echoes.  A 
number  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below,  slowly  advancing  along 
the  road ;  but  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  suddenly  struck  off  in  a  diffeient  direction.  The 
last  ray  of  sunshine  departed — the  bats  began  to  flit  by  in  the 
twilight — ^the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  to  the  view,  and 
nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it,  but  now  and  then  a  peasant  lag- 
ging homeward  from  his  labour. 

While  the  old  castle  of  Landshort  was  in  this  state  of  per- 
plexity, a  very  interesting  scene  was  transacting  in  a  different 
part  of  the  Odenwald. 
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The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  was  tranquilly  pursuing  hia 
route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way  in  which  a  man  travels  towards 
matrimony  when  his  friends  have  taken  all  the  trouble  and  un- 
certainty of  courtship  off  his  hands,  and  a  bride  is  waiting  for 
him  as  certainly  as  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  had 
encountered  at  Wurtzburg  a  youthful  companion  in  arms,  with 
whom  he  had  seen  some  service  on  the  frontiers ;  Herman  Yon 
Starkenfaust,  one  of  the  stoutest  hands  and  worthiest  hearts  of 
German  chivalry,  who  was  now  returning  from  the  army.  His 
father's  castle  was  not  far  distant  from  the  old  fortress  of  Land- 
short,  although  an  hereditary  feud  rendered  the  families  hostile 
and  strangers  to  each  other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  of  recognition,  the  young  friends 
related  all  their  past  adventures  and  fortunes,  and  the  count  gave 
the  whole  history  of  his  intended  nuptials  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he  had  received 
the  most  enrapturing  descriptions. 

As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  same  direction,  they 
agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  journey  together ;  and,  that 
they  might  do  it  the  more  leisurely,  set  off  from  Wurtzburg  at 
an  early  hour,  the  count  having  given  directions  for  his  retinue 
to  follow  and  overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recoUections  of  their  mili- 
tary scenes  and  adventures ;  but  the  count  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
tecQous,  now  and  then,  about  the  reputed  charms  of  his  bride,  and 
the  felicity  that  awaited  him. 

In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of  its  most  lonely  and 
thickly- wooded  passes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  forests  of  (Ger- 
many have  always  been  as  ;nuch  infested  by  robbers  as  its  castles 
by  spectres :  and,  at  this  time,  the  former  were  particularly  nu- 
merous,  from  the  hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers  wCdering  Iboat 
the  country.  It  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  therefore,  that 
the  cavaliers  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  these  stragglers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  They  defended  themselves  with  bravery,  but 
were  nearly  overpowered,  when  the  count's  retinue  arrived  to 
their  assistance.  At  sight  of  them  the  robbers  fled,  but  not  until 
the  count  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  slowly  and 
carefully  conveyed  back  to  the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a  friar 
summoned  from  a  neighbouring  convent,  who  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  administering  to  both  soul  and  body ;  but  half  of  his  skill 
was  superfluous ;  the  moments  of  the  unfortunate  count  were 
numbered. 
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With  liis  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to  repdir  in- 
stantly to  the  castle  of  Landshort,  and  explain  the  fatal  canse  of 
his  not  keeping  his  appointment  with  his  bride.  Though  not  the 
most  ardent  of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctilious  bf 
men,  and  appeared  earnestly  solicitous  that  his  mission  should  be 
speedily  and  courteously  executed.  ^'  Unless  this  is  done,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  not  sleep  quietly  in  my  grave !"  He  repeated  these 
last  words  with  peculiar  solemnity.  A  request,  at  a  moment  so 
impressive,  admitted  of  no  hesitation.  Starkenfaust  endeavoured 
to  soothe  him  to  calmness ;  promised  faithfully  to  execute  his  wish, 
and  gave  him  his  hand  in  solemn  pledge.  The  dying  man  pressed 
it  in  acknowledgment,  but  soon  lapsed  into  delirium — raved  about 
his  bride — ^his  engagements— his  plighted  word;  ordered  his  horse, 
that  he  might  ride  to  the  castle  of  Landshort ;  and  expired  in  the 
fancied  act  of  vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

Starkenfaust  bestowed  a  sigh  and  a  soldier's  tear  on  the  untimely 
fate  of  his  comrade ;  and  then  pondered  on  the  awkward  mission 
he  had  undertaken.  His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  head  per- 
plexed ;  for  he  was  to  present  himself  an  unbidden  guest  among 
hostile  people,  and  to  damp  their  festivity  with  tidings  fatal  to 
their  hopes.  Still  there  were  certain  whisperings  of  curiosity  in 
his  bosom  to  see  this  far*famed  beauty  of  Katzenellenbogen,  so 
cautiously  shut  up  from  the  world ;  for  he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  sex,  and  there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity  and 
enterprise  in  his  character  that  made  him  fond  of  all  simple 
adventure. 

Previous  to  his  departure  he  made  all  due  arrangements  with 
the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent  for  the  funeral  solemnities  of  his 
friend,  who  was  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurtzburg,  near 
some  of  his  illustrious  relatives ;  and  the  mourning  retinue  of  the 
count  took  charge  of  his  remains. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  return  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Katzenellenbogen,  who  were  impatient  for  their  guest,  and  still 
more  for  their  dinner  ;  and  to  the  worthy  little  baron,  whom  we 
left  airing  himself  on  the  watch-tower. 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived.  The  baron  de* 
scended  from  the  tower  in  despair.  The  banquet,  which  had 
been  delayed  from  hour  to  hour,  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
The  meats  were  already  overdone ;  the  cook  in  an  agony ;  and  the 
whole  household  had  the  look  of  a  garrison  that  had  been  re- 
duced by  famine.  The  baron  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  give 
orders  for  the  feast  without  the  presence  of  the  guest.     All  were 
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seated  at  table,  and  just  ou  the  point  of  commencing,  when  the 
sound  of  a  horn  from  without  the  gate  gave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  a  stranger.  Another  long  blast  filled  the  old  courts  of  the 
castle  with  its  echoes,  and  was  answered  by  the  warder  from  the 
walls.     The  baron  hastened  to  receive  his  future  son-in-law. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  the  stranger  was 
before  the  gate.  He  was  a  tall  gallant  cavalier,  mounted  on  a 
black  steed.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  he  had  a  beaming, 
romantic  eye,  and  an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  The  baron  was 
a  little  mortified  that  he  should  have  come  in  this  simple,  soli- 
tary style.  His  dignitj^  for  a  moment  was  ruffled,  and  he  felt 
disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of  proper  respect  for  the  important 
occasion,  and  the  important  family  with  which  he  was  to  be 
connected.  He  pacified  himself,  however,  with  the  conclusion, 
-  that  it  must  have  been  youthful  impatience  which  had  induced 
him  thus  to  spur  on  sooner  than  his  attendants. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  upon  you  thus 
unseasonably " 

Here  the  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of  compliments 
and  greetings,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  prided  himself  upon  his 
courtesy  and  eloquence.  The  stranger  attempted,  once  or  twice, 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  words,  but  in  vain ;  so  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  suffered  it  to  fiow  on.  By  the  time  the  baron  had  come  to  a 
pause,  they  had  reached  the  inner  court  of  the  castle ;  and  the 
stranger  was  again  about  to  speak,  wh*en  he  was  once  more  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  the  female  part  of  the  family, 
leading  forth  the  shrinking  and  blushing  bride.  He  gazed  on 
her  for  a  moment  as  one  entranced  :  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole 
soul  beamed  forth  in  the  gaze,  and  rested  upon  that  lovely  form. 
One  of  the  maiden  aunts  whispered  something  in  her  ear ;  she 
made  an  effort  to  speak ;  her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  raised ; 
gave  a  shy  glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stranger ;  and  was  cast  again 
to  the  ground.  The  words  died  away ;  but  there  was  a  sweet 
smile  playing  about  her  lips,  and  a  soft  dimpling  of  the  cheek 
that  showed  her  glance  had  not  been  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  girl  of  the  fond  age  of  eighteen,  highly  predis- 
posed for  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with  so  gallant 
a  cavalier. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  had  arrived  left  no  time  for 
parley.  The  baron  was  peremptory,  and  deferred  all  particular 
conversation  until  the  morning,  and  led  the  way  to  the  untasted 
banquet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.     Around  the 
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walls  hxmg  the  hard-favoured  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  house 
of  Katzenellenbogeu,  and  the  trophies  which  they  had  gained  in 
the  field  and  in  the  chase.  Hacked  corslets,  splintered  jousting 
spears,  and  tattered  banners,  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of 
sylvan  warfare ;  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and  the  tusks  of  the  boar, 
grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and  battle-axes,  and  a  huge 
pair  of  antlers  branched  immediately  over  the  head  of  the  yoath- 
f  ul  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  the  company,  or  the 
entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  banquet,  but  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  admiration  of  his  bride.  He  conversed  in  a  low  tone 
that  could  not  be  overheard — ^for  the  language  of  love  is  never 
loud ;  but  where  is  the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cannot  catch  the 
softest  whisper  of  the  lover  ?  There  was  a  mingled  tenderness 
and  gravity  in  his  manner,  that  appeared  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  young  lady.  Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Now  and  then  she  made  some 
blushing  reply,  and  when  his  eye  was  turned  away,  she  would 
steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  countenance,  and  heave  a 
gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness.  It  was  evident  that  the  young 
couple  were  completely  enamoured.  The  aunts,  who  were  deeply 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  declared  that  they  had  fallen 
in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or,  at  least,  noisily,  for  the  guests 
were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appetites  that  attend  upon  light 
purses  and  mountain  air.  The  baron  told  his  best  and  longest 
stories,  and  never  had  he  told  them  so  well,  or  with  such  great 
effect.  If  there  was  anything  marvellous,  his  auditors  were  lost 
in  astonishment ;  and  if  anything  facetious,  they  were  sure  to 
laugh  exactly  in  the  right  place.  The  baron,  it  is  true,  like  most 
great  men,  was  too  dignified  to  utter  any  joke  but  a  dull  one ;  it 
was  always  enforced,  however,  by  a  bumper  of  excellent  Hock- 
heimer ;  and  even  a  dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table,  served  up  with 
jolly  old  wine,  is  irresistible.  Many  good  things  were  said  by 
poorer  and  keener  wits,  that  would  not  bear  repeating,  except  on 
similar  occasions ;  many  sly  speeches  whispered  in  ladies'  ears, 
that  almost  convulsed  them  with  suppressed  laugher ;  and  a  song 
or  two  roared  out  by  a  poor,  but  merry  and  broad-faced  cousin  of 
the  baron,  that  absolutely  made  the  maiden  aunts  hold  up  their 
fans. 

Amidst  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  maintained  a  most 
singular  and  unseasonable  gravity.  His  countenance  assumed  a 
deeper  cast  of  dejection  as  the  evening  advanced ;  and,  strange  a» 
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it  may  appear,  even  the  baron's  jokes  seemed  only  to  render  him 
the  more  melancholy.  At  times  he  was  lost  in  thonght,  and  at 
times  there  was  a  perturbed  and  restless  wandering  of  the  eye 
that  bespoke  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  His  conversations  with  the 
bride  became  more  and  more  earnest  and  mysteridns.  Lowering 
clouds  began  to  steal' over  the  fair  serenity  of  her  brow,  and 
tremours  to  run  through  her  tender  frame. 

All  this  conld  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  company.  Their 
gaiety  was  chilled  by  the  unaccountable  gloom  of  the  bridegroom; 
their  spirits  were  infected;  whispers  and  glances  were  inter- 
changed, accompanied  by  shrugs  and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head. 
The  song  and  the  laugh  grew  less  and  less  frequent ;  there  were 
dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which  were  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  wild  tales  and  supernatural  legends.  One  dismal  story 
produced  another  still  more  dismal,  and  the  baron  nearly  fright- 
ened some  of  the  ladies  into  hysterics  with  the  history  of  the 
goblin  horseman  that  carried  away  the  fair  Leonora;  a  dreadfol 
story,  which  has  since  been  put  into  excellent  verse,  and  is  read 
and  believed  by  all  the  world. 

The  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale  with  profound  attention. 
He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  baron,  and,  as  the  story 
drew  to  a  close,  began  gmdually  to  rise  from  his  seat,  growing 
taller  and  taller,  until,  in  the  baron's  entranced  eye,  he  seemed 
almost  to  tower  into  a  giant.  The  moment  the  tale  was  finished 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  com- 
pany. They  were  all  amazement.  The  baron  was  perfectly 
thunderstruck. 

"  What  I  going  to  leave  the  castle  at  midnight  ?  why,  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  his  reception ;  a  chamber  was  ready  for 
him  if  he  wished  to  retire." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  mysteriously ;  ^'  I 
must  lay  my  head  in  a  difierent  chamber  to-night  1'' 

There  was  something  in  this  reply,  and  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  that  made  the  baron -s  heart  misgive  him ;  bat  he 
rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated  his  hospitable  entreaties. 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  silently,  but  positively,  at  every 
ofier ;  and,  waving  his  farewell  to  the^  company,  stalked  slowly 
out  of  the  hall.  The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely  petrified — 
the  bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her  eye. 

The  baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court  of  the  castle, 
where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing  the  earth,  and  snorting 
with  impatience.  When  they  had  reached  the  portal,  whose  deep 
archway  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset,  the  stranger  imused,  and 
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addressed  the  baron  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice,  which  the  Tanlted 
roof  rendered  still  more  sepulchral. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "  I  will  impart  to  you  the 
reason  of  my  going.  I  have  a  solemn,  an  indispensable  engage- 
ment  " 

"  Why,*'  said  the  baron,  "  cannot  you  send  some  one  in  your 
place?" 

^  It  admits  of  no  substitute — ^I  must  attend  it  in  person — I 
must  away  to  Wnrtzburg  cathedral " 

*'  Ay,"  said  the  baron,  plucking  up  spirit,  "  but  not  until  to 
morrow — ^to-morrow  you  shall  take  your  bride  there." 

*'  No  !  no  I"  replied  the  stranger,  with  tenfold  solemnity,  "  my 
engagement  is  with  no  bride — the  worms  1  the  worms  expect  me ! 
I  am  a  dead  man — I  have  been  slain  by  robbers — my  body  lies 
at  Wurtzburg — at  midnight  I  am  to  be  buried—- 4he  grave  is 
waiting  for  me-— -I  must  keep  my  appointment !" 

He  sprang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the  drawbridge 
and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  was  lost  in  the  whistling 
of  the  night-blast. 

The  baron  returned  to  the  hall  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  related  what  had  passed.  Two  ladies  £a>inted  outright,  others 
sickened  at  the  idea  of  having  banqueted  with  a  ^ctre.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  this  might  be  the  wild  huntsman, 
famous  in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of  mountain  sprites,  of 
wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural  beings,  with  which  the 
good  people  of  Germany  have  been  so  grievously  harassed  since 
time  immemorial.  One  of  the  poor  relations  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  some  sportive  evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and 
that  the  very  gloominess  of  the  caprice  seemed  to  accord  with 
so  melancholy  a  personage.  This,  liowever,  drew  on  him  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  company,  and  especially  of  the  baron, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  so  that  he 
was  fsdn  to  abjure  his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come  into 
the  faith  of  the  true  believers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  entertained,  they  were 
completely  put  to  an  end  by  the  arrival,  next  day,  of  regular 
missives,  confirming  the  intelligence  of  the  young  count's  murder, 
and  his  interment  in  Wurtzburg  cathedral. 

The  dismay  at  the  castle  may  well  be  imagined.  The  baron 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  The  guests,  who  had  come  to 
rejoice  with  him,  could  not  think  of  abandoning  him  in  his  dis- 
tiess.  They  wandered  about  the  courts,  or  collected  in  groups 
in  the  hall,  shaking  their  heads  and  shrugging  their  shoulders,  at 
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the  troubles  so  good  a  man ;  and  sat  longer  than  ever  at  table, 
and  ate  and  drank  more  stoutly  than  ever,  bj  way  of  keeping  up 
their  spirits.  But  the  situatiou  of  the  widowed  bride  was  the  most 
pitiable.  To  have  lost  a  husband  before  she  had  even  embraced 
him — and  such  a  husband !  if  the  very  spectre  could  be  so 
gracious  and  noble,  what  must  have  been  the  living  man  ?  Slie 
filled  the  house  with  lamentations. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood  she  had 
retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  aunts,  who 
insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The  aunt,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  tellers  of  ghost-stories  in  all  Germany,  had  just  been  re- 
counting one  of  her  longest,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  very 
midst  of  it. .  The  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a  small 
garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  gazing  at  the  beams  of  the 
rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of  an  aspen-tree 
before  the  lattice.  The  castle  clock  had  just  tolled  midnight, 
when  a  soft  strain  of  music  stole  up  from  the  garden.  She  rose 
hastily  from  her  bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  window.  •  A  tall 
figure  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  As  it  raised  its 
head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  countenance.  Heaven 
and  earth !  she  beheld  the  Spectre  Bridegroom  !  A  loud  shriek 
at  that  moment  burst  upon  her  ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  music,  and  had  followed  her  silently ^to  the 
window,  fell  into  her  arms.  When  she  looked  again,  the  spectre 
had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the  most  soothing, 
for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself  with  terror.  As  to  the  young 
lady,  there  was  something,  even  in  the  spectre  of  her  lover,  that 
seemed  endearing.  There  was  still  the  semblance  of  manly 
beauty ;  and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  but  little  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  affections  of  a  love-sick  girl,  yet,  where  the  sub- 
stance is  not  to  be  had,  even  that  is  consoling.  The  aunt  declared 
she  never  would  sleep  in  that  chamber  again;  the  niece,  for 
once,  was  refractory,  and  declared  as  strongly  that  she  would 
sleep  in  no  other  in  the  castle :  the  consequence  was,  that  she 
had  to  sleep  in  it  alone  :  but  she  drew  a  promise  from  her  aunt 
not  to  relate  the  story  of  the  spectre,  lest  she  should  be  denied 
the  only  melancholy  pleasure  left  her  on  earth — ^that  of  inhabit- 
ing the  chamber  over  which  the  guardian  shade  of  her  lover  kept 
its  nightly  vigils. 

How  long  the  good  old  lady  would  have  observed  this  promise 
is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk  of  the  marvellous,  and 
there  is  a  triumph  in  being  the  first  to  tell  a  frightful  story ;  it 
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is,  however,  still  quoted  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  memorable 
instance  of  female  secrecy,  that  she  kept  it  to  herself  for  a  whole 
week ;  when  she  was  suddenly  absolved  from  all  further  restraint, 
by  intelligence  brought  to  the  breakfast-table  one  morning  that 
the  young  lady  was  not  to  be  found.  Her  room  was  empty — 
the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in — the  window  was  open,  and  the 
bird  had  flown  ! 

The  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  the  intelligence  was 
received,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
agitation  which  the  mishaps  of  a  great  man  cause  among  his 
friends.  Even  the  poor  relations  paused  for  a  moment  from  the 
inde£a.tigable  labours  of  the  trencher ;  when  the  aunt,  who  had  at 
first  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her  hands,  and  shrieked  out, 
"The  goblin  !  the  goblin  !  she's  carried  away  by  the  goblin  !" 

In  a  few  words  e^e  related  the  fearful  scene  of  the  garden,  and 
concluded  that  the  spectre  must  have  carried  off  his  bride.  Two 
of  the  domestics  corroborated  the  opinion,  for  they  had  heard  the 
clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  down  the  mountain  about  midnight, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  spectre  on  his  black  charger, 
bearing  her  away  to  the  tomb.  All  present  were  struck  with  the 
direful  probability ;  for  events  of  the  kind  are  extremely  common 
in  Germany,  as  many  well-authenticated  histories  bear  witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor  baron! 
What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond  father,  and  a  member 
of  the  great  family  of  Katzenellenbogen !  His  only  daughter 
had  either  been  rapt  away  to  the  grave,  or  he  was  to  have  some 
wood-demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and  perchance,  a  troop  of  goblin 
grandchildren.  As  usual,  he  was  completely  bewildered,  and 
all  the  castle  in  an  uproar.  The  men  were  ordered  to  take  horse, 
and  scour  every  road  and  path  and  glen  of  the  Odenwald.  The 
baron  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his  jack-boots,  girded  on  his 
sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his  steed  to  sally  forth  on  the 
doubtful  quest,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  pause  by  a  new  appa- 
ntion.  A  lady  was  seen  approaching  the  castle,  mounted  on  a 
palfrey,  attended  by  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  She  galloped  up 
to  the  gate,  sprang  from  her  horse,  and  falling  at  the  baron's  feet, 
embraced  his  knees.  It  was  his  lost  daughter,  and  her  com- 
panion— the  Spectre  Bridegroom  !  The  Won  was  astounded. 
He  looked  at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  spectre,  and  almost 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  latter,  too,  was  wonder- 
fully improved  in  his  appearance  since  his  visit  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  His  dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  a  noble  figure  of 
xnanly  symmetry.    He  was  no  longer  pale  and  melancholy.    His 
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fine  coantenance  was  flushed  with  the  glow  of  youth,  and  joy 
rioted  in  his  large  dark  eye. 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cayalier  (for,  in 
truth,  as  yon  must  have  known  all  the  while,  he  was  no  goblin) 
announced  himself  as  Sir  Herman  Yon  Starkenfaust.  He  related 
his  adventure  with  the  young  count.  He  told  how  he  had 
hastened  to  the  castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings,  but  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  baron  had  interrupted  him  in  every  attempt 
to  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  the  bride  had  completely 
captivated  him,  and  that  to  pass  a  few  hours  near  her,  he  had 
tacitly  suffered  the  mistake  to  continue.  How  he  had  been 
sorely  perplexed  in  what  way  to  make  a  decent  retreat,  until 
the  Won's  goblin  stories  had  suggested  his  eccentric  exit.  How, 
fearing  the  feudal  hostility  of  the  family,  he  had  repeated  his 
visits  by  stealth — ^had  haunted  the  garden  beneath  the  youDg 
lady's  window — ^had  wooed — ^had  won — ^had  borne  away  in 
triumph — and,  in  a  word,  had  wedded  the  £ur. 

Under  any  other  circumstances  the  baron  would  hare  been 
inflexible,  for  he  was  tenacious  of  paternal  authority,  and  de- 
voutly obstinate  in  all  fia^mily  feuds;  but  he  loved  his  daughter; 
he  had  lamented  her  as  lost ;  he  rejoiced  to  find  her  still  alive ; 
and,  though  her  husband  was  of  a  hostile  house,  yet,  thank 
heaven,  he  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord  with  lus  notions  of 
strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the  knight  had  passed  upon  him  of  his 
being  a  dead  man ;  but  several  old  friends  present,  who  had 
served  in  the  wars,  assured  him  that  every  stratagem  was  excus- 
able in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  was  entitled  to  especial  privilege, 
having  lately  served  as  a  trooper. 

Matters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The  baron  par- 
doned the  young  couple  on  the  spot.  The  revels  at  the  castle 
were  resumed.  The  poor. relations  overwhelmed  this  new  member 
of  the  family  with  loving-kindness ;  he  was  so  gallant,  so  gene- 
roue — and  so  rich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat 
scandalized  that  their  system  of  strict  seclusion  and  passive 
obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified,  but  attributed  it  all  to 
their  negligence  in  not  having  the.  windows  grated.  One  of 
them  was  particularly  mortified  at  having  her  marvellous  story 
marred,  and  that  the  only  spectre  she  had  ever  seen  should  tarn 
out  a  counterfeit ;  but  the  niece  seemed  perfectly  happy  at 
having  found  him  substantial  flesh  and  blood — and  so  the  story 
ends. 
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When  I  behold,  with  deep  aatonishment. 
To  femous  Westminster  how  there  reaorte. 
Living  in  brasse  or  stoney  monument, 
The  princes  uid  the  worthies  of  all  sorte ; 
Doe  not  I  see  reformde  nobilitie. 
Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  ostentation, 
And  looke  upon  offensdeste  majesty, 
Naked  of  pomp  or  earthly  domination  ? 
And  how  a  play-fl;ame  of  a  painted  stone 
Contents  the  quiet  now  and  silent  sprites, 
Whome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood  upon 
Could  not  content  nor  quench  their  appetites. 

Life  is  a  frost  of  cold  felicitie, 

And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  yanitie. 

CBKiiTOLsmo's  Efigkaxi,  by  T.  B.,  1S98. 

On  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days,  in  the 
Utter  part  of  antumn,  when  the  shadows  of  morning  and  evening 
ahnost  mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over  the  decline  of 
the  year,  I  passed  several  hours  in  rambling  about  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  was  something  congenial  to  the  season  in  the 
mooruful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile;  and  as  I  passed  its 
threshold,  seemed  like  stepping  back  into  the  regions  of  antiquity, 
and  losing  myself  among  the  shades  of  former  ages. 

I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster  School,  through 
a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that  had  an  almost  subterranean 
look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circular  perforations  in 
the  massive  walls.  Through  this  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  verger,  in  his 
black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults,  and  seeming  like 
a  spectre  from  one  of  neighbouring  tombs.  The  approach  to  the 
abbey  through  these  gloomy  monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind 
for  its  solemn  contemplation.  The  cloisters  still  retain  something 
of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  former  days.  The  grey  walls  are 
discoloured  by  damps,  and  crumbling  with  age ;  a  coat  of  hoary 
moss  has  gathered  over  the  inscriptions*  of  the  mural  monuments, 
and  obscured  the  death's  heads  and  other  funereal  emblems.  The 
sharp  touches  of  the  chisel  axe  gone  from  the  rich  tracery  of  the 
arches ;  the  roses  which  adorned  the  keystones  have  lost  their 
leafy  beauty ;  everything  bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapida- 
tions of  time,  which  yet  has^something  touching  and  pleasing  in 
its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  ray  into  the 
flqnare  of  the  cloisters ;  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of  grass  in 
the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vaulted  passage  with 
a  kind  of  dusky  splendour.     From  between  the  arcades  the  eye 
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glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud,  and  beheld 
the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into  the  azure 
heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  contemplating  this  mingled 
picture  of  glory  and  decay,  and  sometimes  endeavouring  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  which  formed  the 
pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  was  attracted  to  three  figures, 
rudely  carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn  away  by  the  footsteps  of 
many  generations.  They  were  the  eflSgies  of  three  of  the  early 
abbots ;  the  epitaphs  were  entirely  effaced ;  the  names  alone 
remained,  having  no  doubt  been  renewed  in  later  times.  ( Yitalis. 
Abbas.  1082,  and  Gislebertus  Crispinus.  Abbas.  1114,  and 
Laurentius.  Abbas.  1176.)  I  remained  some  little  while,  musing 
over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  thus  left  like  wrecks  upon 
this  distant  shore  of  time,  telling  no  tale  but  that  such  beings  had 
been  and  had  perished ;  teaching  no  moral  but  the  futility  of  that 
pride  which  hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  its  ashes,  and  to  live 
in  an  inscription.  A  little  longer,  and  even  these  faint  records 
will  be  obliterated,  and  the  monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memorial. 
Whilst  I  was  yet  Ipoking  down  upon  these  gravestones,  I  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  reverberating  from 
buttress  to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloisters.  It  is  almost 
startling  to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time  sounding  among 
the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of  the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow, 
has  rolled  us  onward  towards  the  grave.  I  pursued  my  walk  to 
an  arched  door  opening  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey.  On  entering 
here,  the  magnitude  of  the  buildiug  breaks  fully  upon  the  mind, 
contrasted  wTth  the  vaults  of  the  cloister.  The  eyes  gaze  with 
wonder  at  clustered  columns  of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches 
springing  from  them  to  such  an  amazing  height;  and  man 
wandering  about  their  bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  his  own  handiwork.  The  spaciousness  and  gloom 
of  this  vast  edifice  produce  a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We 
step  cautiously  and  softly  about,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the 
hallowed  silence  of  the  tomb ;  while  every  footfeU  whispers  along 
the  walls,  and  chatters  among  the  sepulchres,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as*if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses  down  upon 
the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless  reverence.  We 
feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congregated  bones  of  the  great 
men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled  history  with  their  deeds,  and 
the  earth  with  their  renown. 

And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  human 
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ambition,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and  jostled  in  the 
dust ;  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling  out  a  scanty  nook, 
a  gloomy  comer,  a  little  portion  of  earth,  to  those  whom,  when 
alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy;  and  how  many  shapes,  and 
forms,  and  artifices,  are  devised  to  catch  the  casual  notice  of  the 
passenger,  and  save  from  forgetfulness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a 
name  which  once  aspired  to  occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought 
and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  in  Poets'  Corner,  which  occupies  an  end 
of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  abbey.  The  monu- 
ments are  generally  simple ;  for  the  lives  of  literary  men  afford 
no  striking  themes  for  the  sculptor.  Shakspeare  and  Addison 
have  statues  erected  to  their  memories;  but  the  greater  part 
have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  mere  inscriptions.  Not- 
withstanding the  simplicity  of  these  memorials,  I  have  always 
observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey  remained  longest  about 
them.  A  kinder  and  fonder  feeling  takes  place  of  that  cold 
curiosity  or  vague  admiration  with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splen- 
did monuments  of  the  great  and  the  heroic.  They  linger  about 
these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends  and  companions  ;  for  indeed 
there  is  something  of  companionship  between  the  author  and  the 
reader.  Other  men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the 
medium  of  history,  which  is  continually  growing  faint  and 
obscure ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  author  and  his  fellow- 
men  is  ever  new,  active,  and  immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them 
more  than  for  himself ;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments, 
and  shut  himself  up  from  the  delights  of  social  life,  that  he  might 
the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant  minds  and  distant 
ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  his  renown ;  for  it  has  been 
purchased,  not  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  by  the  diligent 
dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may  posterity  be  grateful  to  his 
memory ;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheritance,  not  of  empty  names 
and  sounding  actions,  but  whole  treasures  of  wisdom,  bright  gems 
of  thought,  and  golden  veins  of  language. 

From  Poets'  Comer,  I  continued  my  stroll  towards  that  part 
of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  I 
wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  great.  At  every 
turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name ;  or  the  cognizance  of  some 
powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the  eye  darts  into  these 
dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches  glimpses  of  quaint  effigies ; 
some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in  devotion ;  others  stretched  upon 
the  tombs,   with  hands  piously  pressed  together;    warriors  ia 
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armour,  as  if  reposing  after  battle ;  prelates  with  crosiers  and 
mitres ;  and  nobles  in  robes  and  coronets,  lying  as  it  were  in 
state.  In  glancing  over  this  scene,  so  strangely  populous,  yet 
where  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent,  it  seems  almost  as  if  we 
were  treading  a  mansion  of  that  fa^bled  city,  where  every  bein^ 
had  been  suddenly  transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  complete  armour.  A  large  buckler  was  on  one  arm  ; 
the  hands  were  pressed  together  in  supplication  upon  the  breast : 
the  fs/ce  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion;  the  legs  were 
crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior's  having  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  of  one  of  those  mili- 
tary enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled  religion  and  romance, 
and  whose  exploits  form  the  connecting  link  between  £ekct  and 
fiction ;  between  the  history  and  the  fairy  tale.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  picturesque  in  the  tombs  of  these  adventurers, 
decorated  as  they  are  with  rude  armorial  bearings  and  Gothic 
sculpture.  They  comport  with  the  antiquated  chapels  in  which 
they  are  generally  found ;  and  in  considering  them,  the  imagina- 
tion is  apt  to  kindle  with  the  legendary  associations,  the  romantic 
fiction,  the  ^chivalrous  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry  has 
spread  over  the  wars  for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  are  the 
relics  of  times  utterly  gone  by ;  of  beings  passed  from  recollection; 
of  customs  and  manners  with  which  ours  have  no  affinity.  They 
are  like  objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of  which  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about  which  all  our  conceptions 
are  vague  and  visionary.  There  is  something  extremely  solemn 
and  awful  in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if  in  the 
sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying  hour.  They 
have  an  effect  infinitely  more  impressive  on  my  feelings  than  tht 
fEbuciful  attitudes,  the  over -wrought  conceits,  and  allegorical 
groups,  which  abound  on  modem  monuments.  I  have  been 
struck,  also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of  saying 
things  simply,  and  yet  sajdng  them  proudly ;  and  I  do  not  know 
an  epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  oonscionsness  of  &mily  worth 
and  honourable  lineage,  than  one  which  affirms  of  a  noble  house, 
that  ^'  all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all  the  sisters  virtnous.^ 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poets'  Comer  stands  a  monument 
which  is  among  the  most  renowned  achievements  of  modem  art ; 
but  which  to  me  appears  horrible  rather  than  sublime.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubilliac.  The  bottom  of  the 
monument  is  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble  doors,  and 
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a  slieeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The  shroud  is  falling  from 
his  fleshless  frame  as  he  launcheis  his  dart  at  his  yictim.  She  is 
sinking  into  her  affrighted  husband's  arms,  who  strives,  with  vain 
and  frantic  effort,  to  avert  the  blow.  The  whole  is  executed  with 
terrible  truth  and  spirit ;  we  almost  faricy  we  hear  the  gibbering 
yell  of  triumph  bursting  from  the  distended  jaws  of  the  spectre. 
But  why  should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  unnecessary 
terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  round  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ? 
The  grave  should  be  surrounded  by  everything  that  might  inspire 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead ;  or  that  might  win  the 
living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but 
of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and  silent  aisles, 
stud3ring  the  records  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  busy  existence 
from  without  occasionally  reaches  the  ear ; — ^the  rumbling  of  the 
passing  equipage ;  the  murmur  of  the  multitude ;  or  perhaps  the 
light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  striking  with  the  death- 
like repose  around ;  and  it  has  a  strange  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
thus  to  hear  the  surges  of  active  life  hurrying  along,  and  beating 
against  the  very  walls  of  the  sepulchre. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and  from 
chapel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually  wearing  away;  the 
distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew  less  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  the  isweet-toncrued  bell  was  summoning  to  evening  prayers ; 
and  I  saw  at  a  aistance  the  choristers,  in  their  white  surplices, 
crossing  the  aisle  and  entering  the  choir.  I  stood  before  the 
entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel.  A  flight  of  steps  lead 
up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but  magnificent  arch.  Great 
gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately  wrought,  turn  heavily  upon 
their  hinges,  as  if  proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the  feet  of  common 
mortals  into  this  most  gorgeous  of  sepulchres. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of  architecture, 
and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  The  very  walls 
are  wrought  into  univer^  ornament,  incrusted  with  tracery,  and 
scooped  into  niches,  crowded  with  the  statues  of  saints  and 
martyrs.  Stone  seems,  by  the  cunning  labour  of  the  chisel,  to 
have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and  density,  suspended  aloft,  as 
if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof  achieved  with  the  wonderful 
minuteness  and  airy  security  of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the  grotesque 
decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinnacles  of  the  stalls 
are  affixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the  knights,  with  their 
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scarfs  and  swords ;  and  above  them  are  suspended  their  banners, 
emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  and  contrasting  the  splendour 
of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson,  with  the  cold  gray  fretwork  of 
the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  mausoleum  stands  tlie 
sepulchre  of  its  founder, — ^his  efSigy^  with  that  of  his  queen,  ex- 
tended on  a  sumptuous  tomb,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
superbly- wrought  brazen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence ;  this  strange 
mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies;  these  emblems  of  living  and 
aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementos  which  show  the  dust 
and  oblivion  in  which  all  must,  sooner  or  later,  terminate. 
Nothing  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness, 
than  to  tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng  and 
pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the  vacant  stalls  of  the  knights 
and  their  esquires,  and  on  the  rows  of  dustj  but  gorgeous  banners 
that  were  once  borne  before  them,  mj  imagination  conjured  up 
the  scene  when  this  hall  was  bright  with  the  valour  and  beauty 
of  the  land ;  glittering  with  the  splendour  of  jewelled  rank  and 
military  array ;  alive  with  the  tread  of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of 
an  admiring  multitude.  All  had  passed  away ;  the  silence  of 
death  had  settled  again  upon  the  place,  interrupted  only  by  the 
casual  chirping  of  birds,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
chapel,  and  built  their  nests  among  its  friezes  and  pendants — 
sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  desertion. 

When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  they  were 
those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  world ;  some 
tossing  upon  distant  seas;  some  under  arms  in  distant  lands; 
some  mingling  in  the  busy  intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets ;  all 
seeking  to  deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of 
shadowy  honours  :  the  melancholy  reward  of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  present  a  touching 
instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  which  brings  down  the 
oppressor  to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the  dust  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
haughty  Elizabeth ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the  lovely 
and  unfortunate  Mary.  >  Not  an  hour  in  the  day  but  some  ejacu- 
lation of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate  of  the  latter,  mingled  with 
indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The  walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre 
continually  echo  with  the  sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave 
of  her  rival. 

A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where  Mary  lies 
buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  windows  darkened 
by  dust.     The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in  deep  shadow,  and 
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the  -walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time  and  weather.  A  marble 
figure  of  Mary  is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron 
railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her  national  emblem — the  thistle. 
I  was  weary  with  wandering,  and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the 
monument,  reyolying  in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous 
story  of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey.  I 
could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the 
choir ;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  still- 
ness, the  desertion,  and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing 
around)  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the  place : — 

For  in  the  rilent  gnTO  no  coDTersation, 
No  joyful  tread  of  frieada,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father's  counsel — ^nothing'a  heard. 
For  nothing  ia,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-labouring  organ  burst  upon  the 
ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as 
it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  and 
grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building !  With  what  pomp 
do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful 
harmony  through  these  caves  of  death,  and  make  the  silent 
sepulchre  vocal !  And  now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation, 
heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling  sound 
on  sound.  And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  choir 
break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody;  they  soar  aloft,  and 
warble  along  the  roo^  and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults 
like  the  pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves 
its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it 
forth  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn  cadences !  What  solemn 
sweeping  concords !  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  power- 
ful— it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls— the 
ear  is  stunned — ^the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it  is 
winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven — 
the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on  this 
swelling  tide  of  harmony ! 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a  strain 
of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire :  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  gradually  thickening  round  me ;  the  monuments  began  to 
cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom ;  and  the  distant  clock  again  gave 
token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.     As  I  descended  the 
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flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of  the  building,  mj  eye 
was  caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edwa^  the  Confessor,  and  I 
ascended  the  small  staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  from 
thence  a  general  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The  shrine 
is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  close  around  it  are  the 
sepulchres  of  various  kings  and  queens.  From  this  eminence  the 
eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and  funereal  trophies  to  the 
dbapels  and  chambers  below,  crowded  with  tombs ;  where  warriors, 
prelates,  courtiers,  and  statesmen,  lie  mouldering  in  their  ^'  beds 
of  darkness."  Close  by  me  stood  the  great  chair  of  coronation, 
rudely  carved  of  oak,  in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and 
gothic  age.  The  scene  seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with 
theatrical  artifice,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here 
was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and 
power ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the 
sepulchre.  Would  not  one  think  that  these  incongruous  mementos 
hsbd  been  gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness  ? — to 
show  it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglect 
and  dishonour  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive ;  how  soon  that  crown 
which  encircles  its  brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must  lie  down  in 
the  dust  and  disgraces  of  the  tomb,  and  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude.  For,  strange  to  tell,  even 
the  grave  is  here  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  There  is  a  shocking 
levity  in  some  natures,  which  leads  them  to  sport  with  awful  and 
hallowed  things;  and  there  are  base  minds,  which  delight  to 
revenge  on  the  illustrious  dead  the  abject  homage  and  grovelling 
servility  which  they  pay  to  the  living.  The  coffin  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  has  been  broken  open,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of 
their  funereal  ornaments ;  the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the 
hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  and  the  ef&gy  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  lies  he^ess.  Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears  some  proof 
how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind.  Some  are 
plundered,  some  mutilated;  some  covered  with  ribaldry  and 
insult — all  more  or  less  outraged  and  dishonoured ! 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  fiuntly  streaming  through  the 
painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me ;  the  lower  parts 
of  the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight. 
The  chapel  and  aisles  grew  darker* and  darker.  The  effigies  of 
the  kings  faded  into  shadows ;  the  marble  figures  of  the  monu- 
ments assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  uncertain  light ;  the  evening 
breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave ; 
and  even  the  distant  footfeill  of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poets' 
Comer,,  had  something  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound.   I  slowly 
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retraced  my  morning's  walk,  and  as  I  passed  ont  at  tbe  portal  of 
the  cloisters,  the  door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me, 
filled  the  whole  building  with  echoes. 

I  endeavoured  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of  the 
objects  I  had-  been  contemplating^  but  found  they  were  already 
fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names,  inscriptions, 
trophies,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  recollection,  though  I 
had  scaccely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold.  What, 
thought  I,  is  this  yast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  but  a  treasury  of 
humiliation ;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies  oa  the  emptiness 
of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of  obliyion!  It  is,  indeed,  the 
empire  of  Death ;  his  great  shadowy  palace,  where  he  sits  in 
state,  mocking  at  the  relics  of  human  glory,  and  spreading  dust 
and  forgetfulness  on  the  monuments  of  princes.  How  idle  a 
boast,  after  all,  is  the  immortality  of  a  name!  Time  is  ever 
silently  turning  over  his  pages ;  we  are  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  story  of  the  present,  to  think  of  the  characters  and  anecdotes 
that  gave  interest  to  the  past ;  and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown 
aside  to  be  speedily  forgotten.  The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the 
hero  of  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection ;  and  will,  in  turn,  b» 
supplanted  by  his  successor  of  to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  say^^ 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories^ 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors."  His- 
tory fades  into  fable ;  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  con- 
troTersy ;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablet ;  the  statue 
MIb  from  the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  p3rramids,  what  are 
they  but  heaps  of  sand;  and  their  epitaphs,  but  characters 
written  in  the  dust  ?  What  is  the  security  of  a  tomb,  or  the 
perpetuity  of  an  embalmment  ?  The  remains  of  Alexander  the 
Great  have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  his  empty  sarcophagus 
is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  museum.  '^  The  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  con- 
sumeth;  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for 
balsams."* 

What,  then,  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above  me 
from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time  must 
come  when  its  gilded  yaults,  which  now  spring  so  loftily,  shall 
lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound  of 
melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall  whistle  through  the  broken 
arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered  tower — ^when  the 
s^sh  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy  mansions  of  death, 

•  Sir  T.  Brown. 
5i   2 
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and  the  ivy  twine  ronnd  the  fallen  column ;  and  the  foxglove 
hang  its  bloBSoms  abont  the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
dead.  Thns  man  passes  away ;  his  name  perishes  from  record 
and  recollection ;  his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  yery 
monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  eentuiy,  when  Britain,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sazoos, 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  idolatry.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  some  Anglo-Saxon  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market-place  at  Rome,  oonoeiyeda 
fancy  for  the  race,  and  determined  to  send  missionaries  to  preach  the  |;ospel  among  these 
comely  but  benighted  islanders.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  learning  that  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  potent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Chnstian  princess,  only  daughter  of  the  king  of  Paris,  and  that  she  was  allowed  by  stipula- 
tion the  full  exercise  of  her  reli^on. 

The  shrewd  pontiff  knew  the  mfluenoe  of  the  sex  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  He  forth, 
with  despatdied  Augustine,  a  Roman  monk,  with  forty  associates,  to  the  court  of  Ethel- 
bert  at  Canterbury,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  king,  and  to  obtain  through  him  a  foot- 
hold in  the  island. 

Ethelbert  receiyed  them  warily,  and  held  a  conference  in  the  open  air ;  being  difltniatfdl 
of  foreign  priestcraft,  and  fearful  of  spells  and  magic.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in 
making  him  as  good  a  Christian  as  his  wife :  the  conyersion  of  the  king  of  course  produced 
the  conyersion  of  his  loyal  subjects.  The  zeal  and  success  of  Augustine  were  rewarded  by 
his  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  being  endowed  with  authority  oyer  all  the 
British  churches. 

One  of  the  most  pronunent  conyerts  was  Segebert  or  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  s 
nephew  of  Ethelbert.  He  reigned  at  Lo|^don,  of  which  Meilitus,  one  of  the  Roman  moziks 
who  had  come  over  with  Augustine,  was  made  bishop. 

Sebert,  in  605,  in  his  religious  seal,  founded  a  monastery  by  the  river  side  to  the  west  o> 
the  city,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  being  in  fact  the  origin  of  the  present  pile  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  Meliitus, 
the  bishop,  proceeded  with  great  pomp  and  solemnit]^  to  perform  the  ceremony.  On 
approaching  the  edifice,  he  was  met  oy  a  fisherman,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  needless 
to  proceed,  as  the  ceremony  was  over.  The  bishop  stared  with  surprise,  when  the  fisher- 
man went  on  to  relate,  tiiat  the  night  before,  as  he  was  in  his  boat  on  the.  Thames,  St. 
Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  intended  to  consecrate  the  church  himself, 
that  very  night.  The  apostle  accordingly  went  into  the  chureh,  which  suddenly  became 
illuminated.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  sumptuous  style,  accompanied  by  strains  of 
heavenly  music  and  clouds  of  fragrant  incense.  After  this,  th«  apostie  came  into  the  boat 
and  ordered  the  fid^erman  to  cast  his  net.  He  did  so,  and  had  a  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes ;  one  of  which  he  was  commanded  to  present  to  the  bishop,  and  to  signify  to  him 
that  the  apostie  had  relieved  hiA  from  the  necessity  of  consecrating  the  church. 

Meliitus  was  a  vrary  man,  slow  of  belief,  and  required  confirmation  of  the  fisherman's 
tale.  He  opened  the  church  doors,  and  beheld  wax  eandles,  crosses,  holy  water;  oil 
sprinkled  in  various  places,  and  various  other  traces  of  a  grand  ceremonial.  If  he  had  still 
any  lingering  doubts,  they  were  completely  removed  on  the  fisherman's  producing  the 
identical  fish  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  apostie  to  present  to  him.  To  resist  this 
would  have  been  to  resist  ocular  demonstration.  The  good  bishop  accordingly  was  con- 
vinced that  the  church  had  actually  been  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  in  person ;  so  he  reve- 
rentiy  abstained  from  proceeding  further  in  the  business. 

The  foregoing  tradition  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  King  Edward  the  Confessor  chose 
this  place  as  the  site  of  a  reli^ous  house  which  he  meant  to  endow.  He  pulled  down  the 
old  church  and  built  another  in  its  place  in  1045.  In  this  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a 
magnificent  shrine. 

The  sacred  edifice  ag«in  underwent  modifications,  if  not  a  reconstruction,  by  Henry  III. 
in  1220,  and  began  to  assume  its  present  appearance. 

Under  Henry  VIII.  it  lost  its  conventual  character,  that  monarch  turning  the  monks 
away,  and  seizmg  upon  the  revenues. 

RELICS  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

A  curious  narrative  was  printed  in  1688,  by  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  sacred  edifice,  giving  an  account  of  his  rum. 
jnaging  among  the  bones  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  after  they  had  Quietij  reposed  in  their 
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yepnlel&re  upwards  of  six  hundred  year*,  and  of  his  drawing  forth  the  crudfiz  and  golden 
chain  of  the  deceased  monarch.  During  eighteen  yean  that  he  had  officiated  in  the  choir, 
it  had  heen  a  common  tradition,  he  says,  among  his  brother  choristers  and  the  gray- 
headed  servants  of  the  abbey,  that  tiie  l>ody  of  King  Edward  was  deposited  in  a  kind  of 
chest  or  coffin,  which  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine  erected  to  his 
memory.  None  of  the  abbey  gossips,  however,  had  ventured  upon  a  nearer  inspecUon, 
until  the  worthy  narrator,  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  mounted  to  tne  coffin  by  the  aid  of  a 
ladder,  and  found  it  to  be  made  of  wood,  apparently  very  strong  and  firm,  being  secured  by 
bands  of  iron. 

Subsequently,  in  1085,  on  taking  down  the  scaifolding  used  in  the  coronation  of  James  II., 
the  eoffln  was  found  to  be  broken,  a  hole  appearing  in  the  lid,  probably  made  through 
accident  by  the  workmen.  No  one  ventured,  however,  to  meddle  with  the  sacred  deposi- 
tory of  royal  dust — ^until,  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  circumstance  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  aforesud  chorister.  He  forthwith  repaired  to  the  abbev  in  company  with  two 
friends,  of  congenial  tastes,  who  were  desirous  of  inspecting  the  tomos.  Procuring  a  ladder, 
be  again  mounted  to  the  coffin,  and  found,  as  had  been  represented,  a  hole  in  the  lid  about 
six  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad,  just  in  front  of  the  left  breast.  Thrusting  in  his 
hand,  and  groping  among  the  bones,  he  drew  from  underneath  the  shoulder  a  crucifix, 
richly  adorned  and  enamelled,  affixed  to  a  gold  chain  twenty-four  inches  long.  These  he 
show'ed  to  his  inquisitive  friends,  who  were  equally  surprised  with  himself. 

*'  At  the  time,"  says  he,  "  when  I  took  the  cross  and  chain  out  of  the  coffin,  I  drew  the 
head  to  the  hole' and  vUweiilf  beinr  very  sounJ  and  firm,  with  the  upper  and  nether  jaws 
whole  and  full  of  teeth,  and  a  list  of  gold  above  an  inch  broad,  in  the  nature  of  a  coronet, 
surrounding  the  temples.  There  was  also  in  the  coffin  white  linen  and  gold-coloured 
flowered  silk,  that  looked  indifferent  fresh ;  but  the  least  stress  put  thereto  snowed  it  was 
well  nigh  p<»ished.  There  were  all  his  bones,  and  much  dust  likewise,  which  I  left  as  I 
found/^ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  grotesque  lesson  to  human  pride  than  the  skull  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  thus  irreverently  pulled  about  in  its  coffin  by  a  prying  chorister 
and  brought  to  grin  face  to  ftiet  with  him  through  a  hole  in  the  lid ! 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  the  chorister  put  the  crucifix  and  chain  back  again  into  the 
coffin,  and  sought  the  dean,  to  apprise  him  of  his  discovery.  The  dean  not  being  acces- 
sible at  the  time,  and  fearing  that  the  **holy  treasure**  might  be  taken  away  by  other 
hands,  he  got  a  brother  chonster  to  accompany  him  to  the  shrine  about  two  or  Uiree  hours 
afterwards,  and  in  his  presence  again  drew  forth  the  relics.  These  he  afterwards  delivered 
on  his  knees  to  Bang  James.  The  king  subsequently  had  the  old  coffin  enclosed  in  a  new 
one  of  great  strength,  *'  each  plank  being  two  inches  thick,  and  clamped  together  with 
large  iron  wedges,  where  it  now  remains  (1688)  as  a  testimony  of  his  pious  care,  that  no 
abuse  might  be  offered  to  the  sacred  ashes  therein  icposited.'* 

As  the  history  of  this  shrine  is  full  of  moral,  I  subjoin  a  descripdon  of  it  in  modem 
times.  "The  solitary  and  forlorn  shrine,"  says  a  British  writer,  "now  stands  a  mere 
skeleton  of  what  it  was.  A  few  faint  traces  of  its  sparkling  decorations  inlaid  on  solid 
mortar  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  ever  set  on  its  splendour.  *  *  *  •  Only  two 
of  the  spiral  pillars  remain.     The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken,  and  covered  with 

miy  the  losenges  of  about  a 
-Malcolm,  Lond.Rxdiy* 


dust.    The  mosaic  is  picked  away  in  everv  part  within  reach  ;  only  the  losenges  of  about  a 
foot  square  and  five  circular  pieces  of  tiie  ncn  marble  remain.*' — I 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  MONUMENT  ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  SKETCH. 
Here  lyes  the  Loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  Dutchess  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Col- 
chester, a  noble  family ;  for  all  the  hrothers  were  valiant  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This 
Dutchess  was  a  wise,  witty,  and  learned  lady,  which  her  many  Bookes  do  well  testify :  she 
was  a  most  virtuous,  and  loving  and  careful  wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  his 
banishment  and  miseries,  and  t»hen  he  came  home  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary 
retirements,  _____«. 

In  the  winter  time,  when  the  days  are  short,  the  service  in  the  afternoon  is  performed 
by  the  light  of  tapers.  The  effect  is  fine  of  the  choir  partially  lighted  up,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  cathedral  and  the  transepts  are  in  profound  and  cavernous  darkness.  The  white 
dresses  of  the  choristers  gleam  anudst  the  deep  brown  of  the  oaken  slats  and  canopies ;  the 
partial  illumination  makes  enormous  shadows  from  columns  and  screens,  and  darting  into 
the  surrotti^dinggloom,  catches  here  and  there  upon  a  sepulchral  decoration,  or  monu- 
mental effigy,    "nte  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  accord  well  with  the  scene. 

When  the  service  is  over,  the  dean  is  lighted  to  his  dwelling,  in  the  old  conventual  part 
of  the  pile,  by  the  boys  of  the  choir,  in  their  white  dresses,  bearing  tapers,  and  the  proces- 
sion passes  through  the  abbey  and  along  the  shadowy  cloisters,  lighting  up  angles  and 
arches  and  grim  sepulchral  monuments,  and  leaving  all  behind  in  darkuess. 
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On  entning  the  doiaten  at  night  from  what  ia  called  the  0ean*a  jnrd,  the  eye  ranging 
through  a  dark  vaulted  paasage  catches  a  distant  view  of  a  white  marble  figure  reelining  on 
a  tomb,  on  which  a  Btnmg  glare  thrown  by  a  gas-light  has  quite  a  spectral  effect.  It  is  i 
mural  monument  of  one  of  the  Pultnejs. 

The  cloisters  are  well  worth  visiting  by  moonlight,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  full. 


CHRISTMAS. 

But  is  old,  <rfd«  good  old  Christmas  gone  P  Nothing  but  the  hair  of  his  good,  gray,  old 
hefcd  and  beard  left?  Wdl,  I  will  have  tttat,  seeing  I  cannot  have  more  of  him. — Hva 
▲jfD  Ckt  avtbb  Chbiitma.!. 

A  man  might  then  behold 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small, 
"nte  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 


And  all  had  welcome  true, 
Thepoor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 
Wnen  this  old  cap  was  new.-~OLD  Sono. 

Nothing  in  England  exercises  a  more  delightful  spell  over  my 
ima^nation,  than  the  lingerings  of  the  holiday  cnstoms  and  rural 
games  of  former  times.     They  recall  the  pictures  my  £Eincy  used 
to  draw  in  the  May  morning  of  life,  when  as  yet  I  only  knew 
the  world  through  hooks,  and  believed  it  to  be  all  that  poets 
had  painted  it ;  and  they  bring  with  them  the  flavour  of  those 
honest  days  of  yore,  in  which,  perhaps,  with  equal  ^Eillacy,  I 
am  apt  to  think  the  world  was  more  homebred,  social,  and  joyous 
than  at  present.     I  regret  to  say  that  they  are  daily  growing 
more  and  more  faint,  being  gradually  worn  away  by  time,  but 
still  more  obliterated  by  mMem  fashion.     They  resemble  those 
picturesque  morsels  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  we  see  crum- 
bling in  various  parts  of  the  country,  partly  dilapidated  by  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  partly  lost  in  the  additions  and  alterations  of 
latter  days.     Poetry,  however,  clings  with  cherishing  fondness 
about   the   rural  game  and   holiday   revel,  from  which  it   has 
derived  so  many  of  its  themes — as  the  ivy  winds  its  rich  foliage 
about  the  Gothic  arch  and  mouldering  tower,  gratefully  repaying 
their  support,  by  clasping  together  their  tottering  remains,  and, 
as  it  were,  embalming  them  in  verdure. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals,  however,  that  of  Christmas  awakens 
the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  There  is  a  tone  of 
solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our  conviviality,  and 
lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  enjoyment. 
The  services  of  the  church  aboutr  this  season  are  extremely  tender 
and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the  beautiful  story  of  the  origin 
of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  that  accompanied  its 
announcement.  They  gradually  increase  in  fervour  and  pathos 
during  the  season  of  Advent,  until  they  break  forth  in  full  jubilee 
on  the  morning  thai  brought  peace  and  good- will  to  men.     I  do 
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not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the  moral  feelings,  than  to 
bear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ  performing  a  Christmas 
anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  eyerj  part  of  the  vast  pile  with 
triumphant  harmony. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore, 
that  this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announcement  of  the 
religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for  gathering 
together  of  family  connections,  and  drawing  closer  again  those 
bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and  pleasures  and 
sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually  operating  to  cast  loose :  of 
calling  back  the  children  of  a  family,  who  have  launched  forth 
in  life,  and, wandered  widely  asunder,  once  more  to  assemble 
about  the  paternal  hearth,  that  rallying-place  of  the  affections, 
there  to  grow  young  and  loving  again  among  the  endearing 
mementos  of  childhood. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives  a 
charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive 
a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature. 
Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny 
landscape,  and  we  ^^  live  abroad  and  everywhere."  The  song  of 
the  bird,  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of 
spring,  the  soft  voluptuousness  of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of 
autumn ;  earth  with  its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven 
with  its  deep  delicious  blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  fill  us 
with  mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies 
despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted 
snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The 
dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days 
and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderingS| 
shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  us  more 
keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts 
are  more  concentrated :  our  friendly  sympathies  more  aroused. 
We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are 
brought  more  closely  together  by  dependence  on  each  other  for 
enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto  heart ;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures 
from  the  deep  wells  of  loving-kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet 
recesses  of  our  bosoms ;  and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish 
forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on  entering 
the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening  fire. 
The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine  through 
the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a  kindlier  welcome. 
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Where  does  the  honest  face  of  hospitality  expand  into  a  broader 
and  more  cordial  smile — ^where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more 
sweetly  eloquent — than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?  and  as  the  hollow 
blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant 
door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney, 
what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  skeltered 
security,  with  which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable  chamber 
and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ? 

The  English,  from  the  great  preyalence  of  rural  habit  through- 
out every  class  of  society,  have  always  been  fond  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  agreeably  interrupt  the  stillness  of  country 
life  ;  and  they  were,  in  former  days,  particularly  observant  of  the 
religious  and  social  rites  of  Christmas.  It  is  inspiring  to  read 
even  the  dry  details  which  some  antiquaries  have  given  of  the 
quaint  humours,  the  burlesque  pageants,  the  complete  abandon- 
ment to  mirth  and  good-fellowship,  with  which  this  festival  waa 
celebrated.  It  seemed  to  throw  open  every  door,  and  unlock 
every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  the  peer  together,  and 
blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm  generous  flow  of  joy  and  kindness. 
The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the 
harp  and  the  Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the  poorest  cottage 
welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  decorations  of  bay  and 
holly — ^the  cheerful  fire  glanced  its  rays  through  the  lattice, 
inviting  the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch,  and  join  the  gossip  knot 
huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long  evening  with  legen- 
dary jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  efiects  of  modem  refinement  is  the 
havoc  it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old  holiday  customs.  It 
has  completely  taken  off  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited  reliefs 
of  these  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into 
a  more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  less  characteristic 
surface.  Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  Christmas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  sherris  sack  of  old  FalstafiT, 
are  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute  among  commen- 
tators. They  flourished  in  times  full  of  spirit  and  lustihood, 
when  men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  but  heartily  and  vigorously; 
times  wild  and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its 
richest  materials,  and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variety 
of  characters  and  manners.  The  world  has  become  more  worldly. 
There  is  more  of  dissipation,  and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure 
has  expanded  into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream ;  and  has 
forsaken  many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed 
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sweetly  througli  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Society  has 
acqaired  a  more  enlightened  and  elegant  tone ;  bnt  it  has  lost 
many  of  its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its 
honest  fireside  delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden- 
hearted  antiquity,  its  feudal  hospitalities,  and  lordly  wassailings, 
have  passed  away  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor- 
houses  in  which  they  were  celebrated.  They  comported  with 
the  shadowy  hall,  the  great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapestried 
parlour,  but  are  unfitted  to  the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay 
drawing-rooms  of  the  modem  villa. 

Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honours, 
Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused  which 
holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom.  The  prepa- 
rations making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again  to 
unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing 
and  repassing,  those  tokens  of  regard,  and  quickeners  of  kind 
feelings ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about  houses  and  churches, 
emblems  of  peace  and  gladness  ;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing 
effect  in  producing  fond  associations,  and  kindling  benevolent 
sympathies.  Even  the  sound  of  the  "Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their 
minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid- watches  of  a  winter  night  with 
the  effect  of  perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by 
them  in  that  still  and  solemn  hour,  ^'  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  man,"  I  have  listened  with  a  hushed  delight,  and,  con- 
necting them  with  the  sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost 
fancied  them  into  another  celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and 
good-will  to  mankind. 

How  delightfully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  upon  by 
these  moral  influences,  turns  everything  to  melody  and  beauty  ! 
The  very  crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes  in  the  profound 
repose  of  the  country,  ^^  telling  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery 
dames,"  was  thought  by  the  common  people  to  announce  the 
approach  of  this  sacred  festival : — 

*'  Some  Bsy  that  erer  'gainst  the  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birtli  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome — then  no  planets  striken 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.*' 

Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  what 
bosom  can  remain  insensible  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  rege- 
nerated feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the  fire  of 
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hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of  charitj  in  the 
heart. 

The  scene  of  early  lore  again  rises  green  to  memory  beyond 
the  sterile  waste  of  years ;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with 
the  fragrance  'of  home-dwelling  J03rs,  reanimates  the  drooping 
spirit ;  as  the  Arabian  breeze  wUl  sometimes  waft  the  freshness  of 
the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert. 

Stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  land — ^though  for  me  no 
social  hearth  may  blaze,  no  hospitable  roof  throw  open  its  doors, 
nor  the  warm  grasp  of  friendship  welcome  me  at  the  threshold — 
yet  I  feel  the  influence  of  the  season  beaming  into  my  sonl  from 
the  happy  looks  of  those  around  me.  Surely  happiness  is  reflec- 
tiye,  like  the  light  of  heayen ;  and  every  countenance,  bright 
with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a  mirror 
transmitting  to  others  the  rays  of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining 
benevolence.  He  who  can  turn  churlishly  away  from  contem- 
plating the  felicity  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  can  sit  down  dark- 
ling and  repining  in  his  loneliness  when  all  around  is  joyful,  may 
have  his  moments  of  strong  excitement  and  selfish  gratification, 
but  he  wants  the  genial  and  social  sympathies  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  a  merry  Christmas. 


THE  STAGE  COACH. 

Omne  bene 

Sine  poenA 
Tempos  est  lodendi, 

Venit  hon 

AbeqoemoiA 
libroe  deponendi. 

Old  Holiday  School  Sonq. 

In  the  preceding  paper  I  have  made  some  general  observations 
on  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England,  and  am  tempted  to 
illustrate  them  by  some  anecdotes  of  a  Christmas  passed  in  the 
country ;  in  perusing  which  I  would  most  courteoudy  invite  my 
reader  to  lay  aside  the  austerity  of  wisdom,  and  to  put  on  that 
genuine  holiday  spirit  which  is  tolerant  of  foUy,  and  anxious 
only  for  amusement. 

,In  the  course  of  a  December  tour  in  Yorkshire,  I  rode  for  a 
long  distance  in  one  of  the  public  coaches,  on  the  day  preceding 
Christmas.  The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside  and  out,  with 
'  passengers,  who,  by  their  talk,  seemed  principally  bound  to  the 
mansions  of  relations  or  friends,  to  eat  the  Christmas  dinner.  It' 
was  loaded  also  with  hampers  of  game,  and  baskets  and  boxes  of 
delicacies ;  and  hares  hung  dangling  their  long  ears  about  the 
coachman's  box,  presents  from  distant  friends  for  the  impending 
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feast.  I  had  three  fine  rosy-cheeked  sohooi-bojB  for  my  fellow- 
passengers  inude,  full  of  the  baxgm  health  and  manly  spirit 
whicli  I  have  observed  in  the  children  of  this  country.  They 
were  returning  home  for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  and  promising 
themaelTes  a  world  of  enjoyment  It  was  ddightfol  to  hear  the 
gigantic  plans  of  the  little  rognes,  and  the  impracticable  feats 
they  were  to  perform  daring  their  six  weeks'  emancipation  from 
the  abhorred  thraldom  of  book,  birch,  and  pedagogue.  They 
were  full  of  anticipations  of  the  meeting  with  the  family  and 
household,  down  to  the  very  cat  and  dog ;  and  of  the  joy  they 
were  to  give  their  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which  their 
pockets  were  cnunmed ;  but  the  meeting  to  which  they  seemed 
to  look  forward  with  the  greatest  impatience  was  with  Bantam, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  pony,  and  according  to  their  talk,  pos- 
sessed of  more  virtues  than  any  steed  since  the  days  of  Buce- 
phalus. How  he  could  trot !  how  he  coxdd  run !  and  then  such 
leaps  as  he  would  take-— there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole 
country  that  he  could  not  dear. 

They  were  under  the  particular  guardianship  of  the  coachman, 
to  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented,  they  addressed  a 
host  of  questions,  and  pronounced  him  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary air  of  bustle  and  importance  of  the  coachman,  who  wore  his 
hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large  bunch  of  Christmas 
greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat.  He  is  always  a 
personage  full  of  mighty  care  and  business,  but  he  is  particularly 
so  during  this  season,  having  so  many  commissions  to  execute  in 
consequence  of  the  great  interchange  of  presents.  And  here, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  untravelled  readers, 
to  have  a  sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation  of 
this  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  functionaries,  who 
have  a  dress,  a  manner,  a  language,  an  Mr,  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  prevalent  throughout  the  fraternity;  so  that,  wherever  an 
English  stage-coachman  may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  any  other  craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously  mottled  with 
red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding  into  every 
vessel  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  fre- 
quent potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  further 
increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is  buried  like  a 
canliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to  his  heels.  He  wears  a 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat ;  a  huge  roll  of  coloured  hand 
kerchief  about  his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the 
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bosom ;  and  nas  in  summertime  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  Id 
his  buttonhole ;  the  present,  most  probEiblj,  of  some  enamoured 
country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  bright  colour, 
striped,  and  his  smallclothes  extend  far  below  the  knees,  to  meet 
a  pair  of  jockey-boots  which  reach  about  half>way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision ;  he  has 
a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there  is 
still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  person  which  is 
almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman.  He  enjoys  great  conse- 
quence and  consideration  along  the  road ;  has  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  great  trust  and  dependence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
understanding  with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws 
down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  abandons  the  cattle 
to  the  care  of  the  ostler ;  his  duty  being  merely  to  drive  from 
one  stage  to  another.  When  off  the  box,  his  hands  are  thrust 
into  the  pockets  of  his  great  coat,  and  he  rolls  about  the  inn 
yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordliness.  Here  he  is 
generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of  ostlers,  stable- 
boys,  shoeblacks,  and  those  nameless  hangers-on  that  infest  inns 
^nd  taverns,  and  run  errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  for 
the  privilege  of  battening  on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  leakage  of  the  taproom.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an 
oracle ;  treasure  up  his  cant  phrases ;  echo  his  opinions  about 
horses  and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore ;  and  above  all,  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has  a 
coat  to  his  back  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his 
gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coachey. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  plea^ng  serenity  that  reigned 
in  my  own  mind,  that  I  fancied  I  saw  cheerfulness  in  every  coun- 
tenance throughout  the  journey.  A  stage  coach,  however,  car- 
ries animation  always  with  it,  and  puts  the  world  in  motion  as  it 
whirls  along.  The  horn,  sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a  village, 
produces  a  general  bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends , 
some  with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to  secure  places,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that 
accompanies  them.  In  the  meantime  the  coachman  has  a  world 
of  small  commissions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he  delivers  a  hare 
or  pheasant ;  sometimes  jerks  a  small  parcel  or  newspaper  to  the 
door  of  a  public-house;  and  sometimes,  with  knowing  leer 
and  words  of  sly  import,  hands  to  some   half-bl^shingi  half- 
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laughing  housemaid  an  odd>shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic 
admirer.  As  the 'coach  rattles  through  the  Tillage,  everyone 
runs  to  the  window,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side  of  fresh 
country  faces  and  blooming  giggling  girls.  At  the  comers  are 
assembled  juntos  of  village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their 
stations  there  for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass ; 
but  tlie  aagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the 
passing  of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation. 
The  smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as  the  vehicle 
whirls  by;  the  cyclops  round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ringing 
hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool ;  and  the  sooty  spectre 
in  brown  paper  cap,  labouring  at  the  bellows,  leans  on  the  handle 
for  a  moment,  and  permits  the  asthuiatic  engine  to  heave  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through  the  murky  smoke  and 
sulphureous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have  given  a  more  than 
usual  animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every- 
.body  was  in  good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Game,  poultry,  and 
other  luxuries  of  the  table,  were  in  brisk  circulation  in  the  vil- 
lages ;  the  grocers',  butchers',  and  fruiterers'  shops  were  thronged 
.  with  customers.  The  housewives  were  stirring  briskly  about, 
putting  their  dwellings  in  order ;  and  the  glossy  branches  of 
holly,  with  their  bright  red  berries,  began  to  appear  at  the 
windows.  The  scene  brought  to  mind  an  old  writer's  account 
of  Christmas  preparations: — ^'Now  capons  and  hens,  besides 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  with  beef  and  mutton — ^must  all  die— - 
for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  be  fed  with  a 
little.  Now  plums  and  spice,  sugar  and  honey,  square  it  among 
pies  and  broth.  Now  or  never  must  music  be  in  tune,  for  the 
youth  must  dance  and  sing  to  get  them  a  heat,  while  the  aged 
sit  by  the  fire.  The  country  maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and 
must  be  sent  again,  if  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cards  on  Christmas 
eve.  Great  is  the  contention  of  holly  and  ivy,  whether  master 
or  dame  wears  the  breeches.  Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler ; 
and  if  the  cook  do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers." 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  meditation,  by  a  shout 
from  my  little  travelling  companions.  They  had  been  looking 
out  of  the  coach  windows  for  the  last  few  miles,  recognizing 
every  tree  and  cottage  as  they  approached  home,  and  now  there 
was  a  general  burst  of  joy — "  There's  John !  and  there's  old 
Carlo  !  and  there's  Bantam ! "  cried  the  happy  little  rogues, 
clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  kne  there  was  an  old  sober-looking  servant 
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in  livery,  waiting  for  them ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  super- 
annuated pointer,  and  by  the  redoubtable  Bantam,  a  little  old  rat . 
of  a  pony,  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  long  rusty  tail,  who  stood 
dozing  quietly  by  the  road-side,  little  dreaming  of  the  bustling 
times  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the  little  fellows 
leaped  about  the  steady  old  footman,  and  hugged  the  pointer ; 
who  wriggled  his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Bantam  was  the 
great  object  of  interest ;  all  wanted  to  mount  at  once,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  John  arranged  that  they  should  ride  by 
turns,  and  the  eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last ;  one  on  the  pony,  with  the  dog  bounding 
and  barking  before  him,  and  the  others  holding  John's  hands ; 
both  talking  at  once,  and  overpowering  him  with  questions  about 
home,  and  with  school  anecdotes.  I  looked  after  them  with  a 
feeling  in  which  I  do  not  know  whether  pleasure  or  melancholy 
predominated;  for  I  was  reminded  of  those  days  when,  like 
them,  I  had  neither  known  care  nor  sorrow,  and  a  holiday  was 
the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  We  stopped  a  few  moments 
afterwards  to  water  the  horses,  and  on  resuming  our  route,  a 
turn  of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country  seat.  I 
could  just  distinguish  the  forms  of  a  lady  and  two  young  girls  in 
the  portico,  and  I  saw  my  little  comrades,  with  Bantam,  Carlo, 
and  old  John,  trooping  along  the  carriage  road.  I  leaned  out  of 
the  coach  window,  in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy  meeting, 
but  a  grove  of  trees  shut  it  from  my  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I  had  determined 
to  pass  the  night.  As  we  drove  into  the  great  gateway  of  the 
inn,  I  saw  on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing  kitchen  fire  beaming 
through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  admired,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  picture  of  convenience,  neatness,  and  broad,  honest 
enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  English  inn.  It  was  of  spacious 
dimensions,  hung  round  with  copper  and  tih  vessels  highly 
polished,  and  decorated  here  and  there  with  a  Christmas  green. 
Hams,  tongues,  and  flitches  of  bacon,  were  suspended  from  the 
ceiling;  a  smoke-jack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside  the 
fireplace,  and  a  dock  ticked  in  one  comer.  A  well-scoured  deal 
table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold  round 
of  beef  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming 
tankards  of  ale  seemed  mounting  guard.  Travellers  of  inferior 
order  were  preparing  to  attack  this  stout  repast,  while  others 
sat  smoking  and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on  two  high-backed 
oaken  settles  beside  the  fire.     Trim  housemaids  were  hurrying 
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Lackwards  and  forwards  under  the  directions  of  a  fresh  bustling 
landhulj ;  bat  still  seizing  an  occasional  moment  to  exchange  a 
flippant  word,  and  hare  a  raJljing  laugh  with  the  group  round 
the  fire.  The  scene  completely  realized  Poor  Robin's  humble 
idea  of  the  comforts  of  mid- winter : 

Now  tree*  their  \taty  hits  do  ban 
To  reverenoe  Winter't  Mvtr  hair; 
A  handflome  hoateu,  merry  boat, 
A  pot  of  ale  now  and  a  toait* 
Tobacco  and  a  good  coal  fire, 
Are  thinga  thia  aeaaon  doth  icqaire.* 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  inn  when  a  post-chaise  drove  up  to 
the  door.  A  young  gentleman  stepped  out^  and  by  the  light  of 
the  lamps  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance  which  I  thought 
I  knew.  I  moyed  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view,  when  his  eye 
caught  mine.  I  was  not  mistaken ;  it  was  Frank  Bracebridge, 
a  sprightly  good-humoured  young  fellow,  with  whom  I  had  once 
traveUed  on  the  continent  Our  meeting  was  extremely  cordial, 
for  the  countenance  of  an  old  fellow-trayeller  always  brings  up 
the  recollection  of  a  thousand  pleasant  scenes,  odd  adyentures, 
and  excellent  jokes.  To  discuss  all  these  in  a  transient  inter- 
view at  an  inn  was  impossible;  and  finding  that  I  was  not 
pressed  for  time,  and  was  merely  making  a  tour  of  observation, 
he  insisted  that  I  should  give  him  a  day  or  two  at  his  father's 
country  seat,  to  which  he  was  going  to  pass  the  holidays,  and 
which  lay  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  ^'  It  is  better  than  eating  a 
iBolitary  Christmas  dinner  at  an  inn,"  said  he,  '^  and  I  can  assure 
you  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  something  of  the  old-fashioned 
style."  His  reasoning  was  cogent,  and  I  must  confess  the  pre- 
paration I  had  seen  for  nniver^  festivity  and  social  enjoyment 
had  made  me  feel  a  little  impatient  of  my  loneliness.  I  closed, 
therefore,  at  once,  with  his  invitation ;  the  chaise  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  family 
mansion  of  the  Bracebridges. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Saint -Francis  and  Saint  Benedight 
Blease  this  house  from  wicked  wight ; 
From  tlie  night-mare  and  the  goblin. 
That  is  hight  good  fellow  Rohm  t 
Keep  it  from  all  evil  apirita, 
Fainea,  weeaels,  rata,  and  ferreta  t 

From  curfew  time 

To  the  neact  prime.— CABTwaxfitHT. 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely  cold ;  our 
chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen  ground ;   the  postboy 

*  Poor  Robin's  Almanac,  1684. 
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smacked  bis  whip  incessantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  his  horses 
were  on  a  gallop*  "He  knows  where  he  is  going,"  said  my 
companion,  laughing,  "  and  is  eager  to  arriye  in  time  for  some  of 
the  merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the  servants'  hall.  My  father, 
you  must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of  the  old  school,  and  prides 
himself  upon  keeping  up  something  of  old  English  hospitality. 
He  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  what  you  will  rarely  meet  with 
now-a-days  in  its  purity,  the  old  English  country  gentleman ; 
for  our  men  of  fortune  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  town,  and 
fashion  is  carried  so  much  into  the  country,  that  the  strong  rich 
peculiarities  of  ancient  rural  life  are  almost  polished  away.  My 
father,  however,  from  early  years,  took  honest  Peacham*  for  his 
text-book,  instead  of  Chesterfield ;  he  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honourable  and 
eijiviable  than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  paternal  lands, 
and  therefore  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  is 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers,  ancient 
and  modem,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  his 
favourite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors  who  flourished 
at  least  two  centuries  since ;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and  thought 
more  like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  successors.  He 
even  regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  bom  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its  peculiar  manners 
and  customs.  As  he  lives  at  some  distance  from  the  main  road, 
in  rather  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  without  any  rival  gentry 
near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable  of  all  blessings  to  an  English- 
man, an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  bent  of  his  own  humour 
without  molestation.  Being  representative  of  the  oldest  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  peasantry  being  his 
tenants,  he  is  much  looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known 
simply  by  the  appellation  of  '  The  Squire ;  *  a  title  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  head  of  the  family  since  time  immemoriaL 
I  think  it  best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old 
father,  to  prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities  that  might  otherwise 
appear  absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a  park,  and  at 
length  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  It  was  in  a  heavy  magni- 
ficent old  style,  of  iron  bars,  fiincifully  wrought  at  top  into 
flourishes  and  flowers.  The  huge  square  columns  that  supported 
the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  family  crest.     Close  adjoining 

*  FeacliAin's  Complete  Gentleman,  162<). 
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waa  the  porter  s  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark  fir-trees,  and  almost 
hurled  in  shruhbery. 

The  posthoy  rang  a  large  porter  s  bell,  which  resounded  through 
the  still  frosty  air,  and  was  answered  by  the  distant  barking  of 
dogs,  with  which  the  mansion-house  seemed  garrisoned.  An  old 
wdman  immediately  appeared  at  the  gate.  As  the  moonlight 
fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  little  primitive 
dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique  taste,  with  a  neat  ker- 
chief and  stomacher,  and  her  silver  hair  peeping  from  under  a 
cap  of  snowy  whiteness.  She  came  curtseying  forth,  with  many 
expressions  of  simple  joy  at  seeing  her  young  master.  Her  hus- 
band, it  seemed,  was  up  at  the  house  keeping  Christmas  eve  in 
the  servants'  hall ;  they  could  not  do  without  him,  as  he  was  the 
best  hand  at  a  song  and  story  in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk  through 
the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  while  the 
chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road  wound  through  a  noble 
avenue  of  trees,  among  the  naked  branches  of  which  the  moon 
glittered  as  she  rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  with  a  slight  covering  of  snow, 
which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moonbeams  caught  a  frosty 
ciystal;  and  at  a  distance  might  be  seen  a  thin  transparent 
vapour,  stealing  up  from  the  low  grounds  and  threatening  gra- 
dually  to  shroud  the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport : — "  How 
often,"  said  he,  ^^  have  I  scampered  up  this  avenue,  on  returning 
home  on  school  vacations !  How  often  have  I  played  under  these 
trees  when  a  boy !  I  feel  a  degree  of  filial  reverence  for  them., 
as  we  look  up  to  those  who  have  cherished  us  in  childhood.  My 
father  was  always  scrupulous  in  exacting  our  holidays,  and 
having  us  around  him  on  family  festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and 
superintend  our  games  with  the  strictness  that  some  parents  do 
the  studies  of  their  children.  He  was  very  particular  that  we 
should  play  the  old  English  games  according  to  their  original 
form  ;  and  consulted  old  books  for  precedent  and  authority  for 
every  *  merrie  disport ;  *  yet  I  assure  you  there  never  was 
pedantry  so  delightful.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old 
gentleman  to  make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest 
place  in  the  world ;  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as 
one  of  the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamour  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of  all 
sorts  and  sizws,  "mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and  curs 
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of  low  degree,"  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter  s  bell, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  chaise,  came  bounding,  open-monthed, 
across  the  lawn. 

" The  little  doss  and  ail. 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart— see,  they  bark  at  me  I " 

cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
bark  wafl  changed  into  a  jelp  of  .delight,  and  in  a  moment  be 
was  surrounded  and  almost  overpowered  by  the  caresses  of  the 
faithful  animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  family  mansion, 
partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and.  partly  lit  up  by  the  cold 
moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular  building,  of  some  magnitude, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  different  periods.  One 
wing  was  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone- shafted  bow 
windows  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from  among  the 
foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond  -  shaped  panes  of  glass 
glittered  with  the  moonbeams.  The  rest  of  the  bouse  was  in 
the  French  taste  of -Charles  the  Second's  time,  having  been 
repaired  and  altered,  as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of  his  an-^ 
cestors,  who  returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Restoration. 
The  grounds  about  the  house  were  laid  out  in  the  old  formal 
manner  of  artificial  flower-beds,  clipped  shrubberies,  raised  ter- 
races, and  heavy  stone  balustrades,  oniamented  with  urns,  a 
leaden  statue  or  two,  and  a  jet  of  water.  The  old  gentleman, 
I  was  told,  was  extremely  careful  to  preserve  this  obsolete  finery 
in  all  its  original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion  in  gardening ; 
it  had  an  air  of  magnificence,  was  courtly  and  noble,  and  befitting 
good  old  fEunily  style.  The  boasted  imitation  of  nature  in  modem 
gardening,  had  sprung  up  with  modern  republican  notions,  but 
did  not  suit  a  monarchical  government ;  it  smacked  of  the  level- 
ling system. — I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  introduction  of 
politics  into  gardening,  though  I  expressed  some  apprehension 
that  I  should  find  the  old  gentleman  rather  intolerant  in  his 
creed. — ^Frank  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was  almost  the  only 
>-istance  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  his  father  meddle  with 
i^litics;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  got  this  notion  from  a 
member  of  parliament  who  once  passed  a  few  weeks  with  him. 
The  squire  was  glad  of  any  argument  to  defend  his  clipped  yew- 
trees  and  formal  terraces,  which  had  been  occasionally  attacked 
by  modem  landscape-gardeners. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music, 
and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  one  end  of  the 
building.     This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from  the  ser- 
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yants'  hall,  where  a  great  deal  of  rerelry  was  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  by  the  squire,  throughout  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  provided  everything  was  done  conformably  to  ancient 
usage.  Here  were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe 
the  wild  mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white  loaf,  bob  apple,  and 
snap  dragon :  the  Yule  clog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regularly 
burnt,  and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids.* 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports,  that  we  had  to 
ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ourselves  heard.  On  our 
arrival  being  announced,  the  squire  came  out  to  receive  us, 
accompanied  by  his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young  officer  in  the 
army,  home  on  leave  of  absence ;  the  other  an  Oxonian,  just  from 
the  University.  The  squire  was  a  fine  healthy-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly  round  an  open  florid 
countenance ;  in  which  the  ph3rsiognomist,  with  the  advantage, 
like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or  two,  might  discover  a  singular 
mixture  of  whim  and  benevolence. 

The  £ELmily  meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate :  as  the  evening 
was  £ur  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to  change  our 
travelling  dresses,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the  -company,  which 
was  assembled  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall.  It  was  composed  of 
different  branches  of  a  numerous  &mily  connection,  where  there 
were  the  usual  proportion  of  old  uncles  and  aunts,  comfortable 
married  dames,  superannuated  spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins, 
half-fledged  striplings,  and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens. 
They  were  variously  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game  of  cards ; 
others  conversing  around  the  fireplace ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  a  group  of  the  young  folks,  some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of 
a  more  tender  and  budding  age,  fully  engrossed  by  a  merry  game ; 
and  a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets,  and  tattered 
doUs,  about  the  floor,,  showed  traces  of  a  troop  of  little  fairy 
beings,  who,  having  frolicked  through  a  happy  day,  had  been 
carried  off  to  slumber  through  a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutual  greetings  were  going  on  between  young 
Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to  scan  the  apartment. 
I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it  had  certainly  been  in  old  times, 
and  the  squire  had  evidently  endeavoured  to  restore  it  to  some- 
thing of  its  primitive  state.  Over  the  heavy  projecting  fireplace 
was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  standing  by  a 

*  TIm  mistletoe  it  utill  huns  ap  in  farmbontea  and  kitehena  at  Cbrirtmas,  and  the  young 
«en  hare  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  girls  under  it,  plucking  each  time  a  berry  fnun  the 
guih.    When  the  berries  are  all  plucked,  the  privilege  ceases. 
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white  horse,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  helmet,  buckler, 
and  lance.  At  one  end  an  enormous  pair  of  antlers  were  in- 
serted in  the  wall,  the  branches  serving  as  hooks  on  which  to 
suspend  hats,  whips,  and  spurs  ;  and  in  the  comers  of  the  apart- 
ment were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  im- 
plements. The  fumitnre  was  of  the  cumbrous  workmanship  of 
former  days,  though  some  articles  of  modern  convenience  had 
been  added,  and  the  oaken  floor  had  been  carpeted ;  so  that  the 
whole  presented  an  odd  mixture  of  parlour  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  overwhelming  fire- 
place, to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which  w&s 
an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sending  forth  a  vast 
volume  of  light  and  heat ;  this  I  understood  was  the  Yule  clog, 
which  the  squire  was  particular  in  having  brought  in  and  illu- 
mined on  a  Christmas  eve,  according  to  ancient  custom.^ 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in  his 
hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireplace  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  looking  around  him  like  the  sun  of  a  S3rstem,  beaming 
warmth  and  gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the  very  dog  that  lay 
stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his  position  and  yawned, 
would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master  s  face,  wag  his  tail  against  the 
floor,  and  stretch  himself  again  to  sleep,  confident  of  kii^ness 
and  protection.  There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine 
hospitality  which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immediately  felt^ 
jind  puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not  been  seated 
many  minutes  by  the  comfortable  hearth  of  the  worthy  old 
cavalier,  before  I  found  myself  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been 
one  of  the  family. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.  It  was  served 
up  in  a  spacious  oahen  chamber,  the  panels  of  which  shone  with, 
wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family  portraits  decorated 

*  The  Yule  clog  ii  a  great  log  of  wood,  lometimes  the  root  of  a  tree,  brought  into  tite 
house  with  great  ceremony,  on  Christmas  ere,  laid  in  the  fireplace,  and  lighted  with  the 
brand  of  last  year's  clog.  While  it  lasted,  there  was  great  drinking,  ainpng,  and  telling 
of  tales.  Sometimes  it  was  accompanied  by  Christmas  candles ;  but  in  the  cottages  the 
only  light  was  from  the  ruddy  blase  of  the  great  wood  fire.  The  Yule  clog  was  to  barn  all 
night ;  if  it  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  ill  luck. 

Herrick  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  songs — 

Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 

My  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame,  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free, 
And  drink  to  your  hearts*  desiring. 

The  Yule  dog  is  still  burnt  in  many  farmhouses  and  kitchens  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  north,  and  there  are  sereral  superstitions  connected  with  it  among  the  peasantry.  If 
a  squinting  person  come  to  the  house  while  it  is  burning,  or  a  person  barefooted,  it  ia  ooa- 
sidered  an  ill  omen.  The  brand  remaining  from  the  Yule  clog  is  carefully  put  away  to 
light  the  next  year's  Christmas  fire. 
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with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed  lights,  two  great 
wax  tapers,  called  Christmas  candles,  wreathed  with  greens,  were 
placed  on  a  highly-polished  beaufet  among  the  family  plate.  The 
table  was  abundantly  spread  with  substantial  fare  ;  but  the  squire 
made  his  supper  of  frumenty,  a  dish  made  of  wheat  calces  boiled 
in  milk,  with  rich  spices,  being  a  standing  dish  in  old  times  foi 
Christmas  eve.  I  was  happy  to  find  my  old  friend,  minced  pie, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  feast ;  and  finding  him  to  be  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  predilection,  I  greeted 
him  with  all  the  warmth  wherewith  we  usually  greet  an  old  and 
very  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  mirth  of  the  company  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
humours  of  an  eccentric  personage  whom  Mr.  Bracebridge  always 
addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation  of  Master  Simon.  He  was 
a  tight  brisk  little  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old  bachelor. 
His'  nose  was  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  his  £a.ce  slightly 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual  bloom  on  it,  like 
a  frostbitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an  eye  of  great  quickness 
and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery  and  lurking  waggery  of  expression 
that  was  irresistible.  He  was  evidently  the  wit  of  the  family, 
dealing  very  much  in  sly  jokes  and  inuendoes  with  the  ladies,  and 
making  infinite  merriment  by  harpings  upon  old  themes ;  which, 
unfortunately,  my  ignorance  of  the  family  chronicles  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  enjoy.  It  seemed  to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper 
to  keep  a  young  girl  next  him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled 
laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe  of  the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother, 
who  sat  opposite.  Indeed,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  company,  who  laughed  at  everything  he  said  or  did,  and 
at  every  turn  of  his  countenance.  I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  for 
he  must  have  been  a  miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes. 
He  could  imitate  Punch  and  Judy ;  make  an  old  woman  of  his 
hand,  with  the  assistance  of  a  burnt  cork  and  pocket-handkerchief; 
and  cut  an  orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that  the  young 
folks  were  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Bracebridge.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  independent  income,  which,  by 
careful  management,  was  sufficient  for  all  his  wants.  He  revolved 
through  the  family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its  orbit ; 
sometimes  visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes  another  quite 
remote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of  extensive  con- 
nections and  small  fortunes  in  England.  He  had  a  chirping 
buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoying  the  present  moment ;  and 
his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  company  prevented  his  acquiring 
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those  rusty  unaccommodating  habits  with  which  old  bachelors  are 
so  uncharitably  charged.  He  was  a  complete  family  chronicle, 
being  yersed  in  the  genealogy,  history,  and  intermarriages  of  the 
whole  house  of  Bracebridge,  which  made  him  a  great  fayourite 
with  the  old  folks ;  he  was  the  beau  of  all  the  elder  ladies  and 
superannuated  spinsters,  among  whom  he  was  habitually  con- 
sidered rather  a  young  fellow,  and  he  was  master  of  the  reyels 
among  the  children ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  more  popular  being 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moyed  than  Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge. 
Of  late  years  he  had  resided  almost  entirely  with  the  squire,  to 
whom  he  had  become  a  factotum,  and  whom  he  particularly  de* 
lighted  by  jumping  with  his  humour  in  respect  to  old  times,  and 
by  haying  a  scrap  of  an  old  song  to  suit  eyery  occasion.  We 
had  presently  a  specimen  of  his  last-mentioned  talent,  for  no 
sooner  was  supper  remoyed,  and  spiced  wines  and  other  beyerages 
peculiar  to  the  season  introduced,  than  Master  Simon  was  called 
on  for  a  good  old  Christmas  song.  He  bethought  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  sparkle  of  the  eye,  and  a  yoice  that 
was  by  no  means  bad,  excepting  that  it  ran  occasionally  into  a 
falsetto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split  reed,  he  quayered  forth  a  quaint 
old  ditty. 

Now  Christmas  is  oome, 

Let  us  beat  up  the  drum« 
And  call  all  our  neighbours  together, 

And  when  they  appear, 

Let  us  make  uem  such  cheer. 
As  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  ftc. 

The  supper  had  disposed  e^ery  one  to  gaiety,  and  an  old 
harper  was  summoned  from  the  seryants'  hall,  where  he  had  been 
strumming  all  the  eyening,  and  to  all  appearance  comforting 
himself  with  some  of  the  squire's  home-brewed.  He  was  a  kind 
of  hanger-on,  I  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and,  though  osten- 
sibly a  resident  of  the  yillage,  was  oftener  to  be  found  in  the 
squire's  kitchen  than  his  own  home,  the  old  gentleman  being  fond 
of  the  sound  of  ''  harp  in  hall." 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry  one ; 
some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  himself  figured 
down  seyeral  couple  with  a  partner,  with  whom  he  affirmed  he 
had  danced  at  eyery  Christmas  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Master 
Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  old 
times  and  the  new,  and  to  be  withal  a  little  antiquated  in  the  taste 
of  his  accomplishments,  eyidently  piqued  himself  on  his  dancing, 
and  was  endeayouring  to  gain  credit  by  the  heel  and  toe,  rigadoon, 
and  other  graces  of  the  ancient  school ;  but  he  had  unluckily  as- 
sorted himself  with  a  little  'oniplTidr  girl  from  boardin^^-school. 
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who,  by  her  wild  yiyaeity,  kept  him  continually  on  the  stretch, 
and  defeated  all  his  sober  attempts  at  elegance : — such  are  the  ill- 
assorted  matches  to  which  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortunately 
prone! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  contrary,  had  led  out  one  of  his 
maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played  a  thousand  little 
knareries  with  impunity ;  he  was  full  of  practical  jokes,  and  his 
delight  was  to  tease  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all  madcap 
youngsters,  be  was  a  universal  &YOurite  among  the  women.  The 
most  interesting  couple  in  the  dance  was  the  young  officer  and  a 
vard  of  the  squire's,  a  beautiful  blushing  girl  of  seventeen.  From 
several  sby  glances  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  even* 
ing,  I  suspected  there  was  a  little  kindness  growing  up  between 
them ;  and,  indeed,  the  young  soldier  was  just  the  hero  to  cap- 
tivate a  romantic  girl.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and  handsome,  and 
like  most  young  British  officers  of  late  years,  had  picked  up 
various  small  accomplishments  on  the  continent — ^he  could  talk 
French  and  Italian— draw  landscapes,  sing  Very  tolerably— -dance 
divinely ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been  wounded  at  "Waterloo  : — 
what  girl  of  seventeen,  well  read  in  poetry  and  romance,  could 
resist  such  a  mirror  of  chivalry  and  perfection  1 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a  guitar,  and 
lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace,  in  an  attitude  which  I  am 
half  inclined  to  suspect  was  studied,  began  the  little  French  air  of 
the  Troubadour.  The  squire,  however,  exclaimed  against  having 
anything  on  Christmas  eve  but  good  old  English ;  upon  which 
the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his  eye  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an 
effort  of  memory,  struck  into  another  strain,  and,  with  a  charming 
air  of  gallantry,  gave  Herrick's  "  Night-Piece  to  Julia." 

Her  ^es  the  glow-wonn  lend  thee, 
The  uooting  atan  attend  thee, 

And  the  elrea  also, 

Whoee  little  eyes  glow 
Idke  the  aparki  of  fire  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-the-Wisp  mislight  thee ; 
Nor  make  nor  riow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  afEright  thee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber 
What  tho'  the  moon  does  slumber. 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
lake  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Tbto,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me. 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  I'U  poor  into  thee. 
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The  Bong  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  in  compli- 
ment to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  found  his  partner  was  called  ; 
she,  however,  was  certainly  unconscious  of  any  such  application, 
for  she  never  looked  at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes  cast 
upon  the  floor.  Her  &ce  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a  beau- 
tiful blush,  and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom,  but 
all  that  was  doubtless  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  her  indifference,  that  she  amused  herself 
with  plucking  to  pieces  a  choice  bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers, 
and  by  the  time  the  song  was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in  ruins 
on  the  floor. 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night  with  the  kind-hearted 
old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  on 
my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  d3dng  embers  of  the  Yule  clog  still 
sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the  season  when 
^'  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been  half  tempted 
to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep  whether  the  fedries 
might  not  be  at  their  revels  about  the  hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion,  the  pen* 
derous  furniture  of  which  might  have  been  fabricated  in  the 
days  of  the  giants.  The  room  was  panelled,  with  cornices  of 
heavy  carved  work,  in  which  flowers  and  grotesque  &ces  were 
strangely  intermingled ;  and  a  row  of  black-looking  portraits 
stared  mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of  rich 
though  faded  damask,  with  a  lofty  tester,,  and  stood  in  a  niche 
opposite  a  bow  window.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  when  a 
strain  of  music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the 
window.  I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which 
I  concluded  to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighbouring  village. 
They  went  round  the  house,  playing  under  the  windows.  I 
drew  aside  the  curtains  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The 
moonbeams  fell  through  the  upper  part  of  the  casement,  par- 
tially lighting  up  the  antiquated  apartment.  The  sounds,  as 
they  receded,  became  more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to  accord 
with  the  quiet  and  moonlight.  I  listened  and  listened — ^they 
became  more  and  more  tender  and  remote,  and,  as  they  gradually 
died  away,  my  head  sunk  upon  the  pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
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Dark  and  dull  night,  flie  hence  vmj. 
And  give  the  honour  to  this  daj 

That  sees  December  tum*d  to  May. 

•  «  •  • 

Why  does  the  chilling  winter's  mome 

Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn  ? 

Or  smell  like  to  a  meade  new'Shome, 

Thus  on  the  sudden? — Come  and  see 

The  cause  why  things  thus  fragrant  be. — Hbbbicx. 

When  I  woke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening  had  heen  a  dream,  and  nothing  but  the 
identity  of  the  ancient  chamber  convinced  me  of  their  reality. 
While  I  lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I  heard  the  sound  of  little 
feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door,  and  a  whispering  consultation. 
Presently  a  choir  of  small  voices  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas 
carol,  the  burden  of  which  was — 

Bejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  bom 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  softly,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door  suddenly, 
and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy  groups  that  a 
painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a  boy  and  two  girls,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs.  They  were 
going  the  rounds  of  the  house,  and  singing  at  eveiy  chamber 
door;  but  my  sudden  appearance  frightened  them  into  mute 
bashfulness.  They  remained  for  a  moment  playing  on  their  lips 
with  their  fingers,  and  now  and  then  stealing  a  shy  glance,  from 
under  their  eyebrows,  until,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  scam- 
pered away,  and  as  they  turned  an  angle  of  the  gallery,  I  heard 
them  laughing  in  triumph  at  their  escape. 

Everything  conspired  to  produce  kind  and  happy  feelings  in 
this  stronghold  of  old-fashioned  hospitality.  The  window  of 
my  chamber  looked  out  upon  what  in  summer  would  have  been 
a  beautiful  landscape.  There  was  a  sloping  lawn,  a  fine  stream 
winding  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  a  tract  of  park  beyond,  with 
noble  clumps  of  trees,  and  herds  of  deer.  At  a  distance  was  a 
neat  hamlet,  with  the  smoke  from  the  cottage  chimneys  hanging 
over  it ;  and  a  church  with  its  dark  spire  in  strong  relief  against 
the  clear  cold  sky.  The  house  was  surrounded  with  evergreens, 
according  to  the  English  custom,  which  would  have  given  almost 
an  appearance  of  summer;  but  the  morning  was  extremely 
frosty ;  the  light  vapour  of  the  preceding  evening  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  cold,  and  covered  all  the  trees  and  every  blade 
of  grass  with  its  fine  crystallizatipns.  The  rays  of  a  bright 
morning  sua  had  a  dazzlimc  effect  among  the  glittering  foliago> 
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A  robin,  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  ash  that  hung  its 
clusters  of  red  berries  just  before  my  window,  was  basking  Urn- 
self  in  the  sunshine,  and  piping  a  few  querulous  notes ;  and  a 
peacock  was  displaying  all  the  glories  of  his  train,  and  strutting 
with  the  pride  and  gravity  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  on  the  terrace 
walk  below. 

I  had  scarcely  dressed  my^el^  when  a  servant  appeared  to 
invite  me  to  £a»mily  prayers.  He  showed  me  the  way  to  a  small 
chapel  in  the  old  wing  of  the  house,  where  I  found  the  principal 
part  of  the  family  already  assembled  in  a  kind  of  gallery,  fur- 
nished with  cushions,  hassocks,  and  large  prayer-books;  the 
servants  were  seated  on  benches  below.  The  old  gentleman  read 
prayers  from  a  desk  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  Master  Simon 
acted  as  clerk,  and  made  the  responses ;  and  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  gravity  and 
decorum. 

The  service  was  followed  by  a  Christmas  carol,  which  Mr. 
Bracebridge  himself  had  constructed  from  a  poem  of  his  favourite 
author,  Herrick;  and  it  had  been  adapted  to  an  old  church 
melody  by  Master  Simon.  As  there  were  several  good  voices 
among  the  household,  the  effect  was  extremely  pleasing ;  but  I 
was  particularly  gratified  by  the  exaltation  of  heart,  and  sudden 
sally  of  grateful  feeling,  with  which  the  worthy  squire  delivered 
one  stanza :  his  eye  glistening,  and  his  voice  rambling  out  of  aU 
the  bounds  of  time  and  tune : 

*'  "lis  thoa  that  erown'it  mj  glittering  heuth 

With  gailtleue  mirth, 
And  ||;iTest  me  Wanaile  bowlea  to  drink 

Spiced  to  the  brink : 
Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soilee  my  land : 
And  ^v*st  me  for  my  buiheU  lowne. 

Twice  ten  for  one." 

I  afterwards  understood  that  early  morning  service  was  read 
on  every  Sunday  and  saint's  day  throughout  the  year,  either  by 
Mr.  Bracebridge  or  by  some  member  of  the  family.  It  was 
once  almost  universally  the  case  at  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  cus- 
tom is  falling  into  neglect;  for  the  dullest  observer  must  be 
sensible  of  the  order  and  serenity  prevalent  in  those  households, 
where  the  occasional  exercise  of  a  beautiful  form  of  worship  in 
the  morning  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  every  temper  for 
the  day,  and  attunes  every  spirit  to  harmony. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  what  the  squire  denominated  true 
old  English  fare.  He  indulged  in  some  bitter  lamentations  over 
modern  breakfasts  of  tea  and  toast      bVch  he  censured  as  among 
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the  causes  of  modem  efieminacy  and  weak  nerves,  and  the  de- 
eline  of  old  English  heartiness ;  and  though  he  admitted  them 
to  his  tahle  to  suit  the  palates  of  his  guests,  yet  there  was  a 
brare  display  of  cold  meats^  wine,  and  ale  on  the  sideboard. 

After  breakfast  I  walked  about  the  grounds  with  Frank 
Bracebiidge  and  Master  Simon,  or  Mr.  Simon,  as  he  was  called 
by  everybody  but  the  squire.  We  were  escorted  by  a  number 
of  gentlemanlike  dogs,  that  seemed  loungers  about  the  establish- 
ment ;  &om  the  frisking  spaniel  to  the  steady  old  stag-hound ; 
the  last  of  which  was  of  a  race  that  had  been  in  the  family  time 
out  of  mind ;  they  were  all  obedient  to  a  dog-whistle  which 
hung  to  Master  Simon's  buttonhole,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
gambols  would  glance  an  eye  occasionally  upon  a  small  switch 
he  carried  in  his  hand. 

The  old  mansion  had  a  still  more  venerable  look  in  the  yellow 
sunshine  than  by  pale  moonlight ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  tne 
force  of  the  squire's  idea,  that  the  formal  terraces,  heavily- 
moulded  balustrades,  and  clipped  yew-trees,  carried  with  them  an 
air  of  proud  aristocracy.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
number  of  peacocks  about  the  place,  and  I  was  making  some 
remarks  upon  what  I  termed  a  flock  of  them,  that  were  basking 
under  a  sunny  wall,  when  I  was  gently  corrected  in  my  phrase- 
ology by  Master  Simon,  who  told  me  that^  according  to  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  treatise  on  hunting,  I  must  say  a  mtuter 
of  peacocks.  ^^  In  the  same  way,"  added  he,  with  a  slight  air 
o'f  pedantry,  "  we  say  a  flight  of  doves  or  swallows,  a  bevy  of 
quuls,  a  herd  of  deer,  of  wrens  or  cranes,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  or  a 
building  of  rooks."  He  went  on  to  inform  me  that,  according 
to  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  this  bird 
^'  both  understanding  and  glory ;  for,  being  prs^sed,  he  will  pre- 
sently set  up  his  tail,  chiefly  against  the  sun,  to  the  intent  you 
may  the  better  behold  the  beauty  thereof.  But  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  when  his  tail  falleth,  he  will  mourn  and  hide  himself  in 
comers,  till  his  tail  come  again  as  it  was." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  small  emdition  on 
80  whimsical  a  subject ;  but  I  found  that  the  peacocks  were  birds 
of  some  consequence  at  the  hall;  for  Frank  Bracebridge  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  great  £a*vourites  with  his  father,  who 
was  extremely  careful  to  keep  up  the  breed ;  partly  because  they 
belonged  to  chivalry,  and  were  in  great  request  at  the  stately 
banquets  of  the  olden  time ;  and  partly  because  they  had  a  pomp 
and  magnificence  about  them,  highly  becoming  an  old  family 
mansion.     Nothing,   he  was  accustomed  to  say,  had.  an  air  of 
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greater  state  and  dignity  than  a  peacock  perched  upon  an  antique 
stone  balustrade. 

Master  Simon  had  now  to  hurry  off,  haying  an  appointment  at 
the  parish  church  with  the  Tillage  choristers,  who  were  to  perform 
some  music  of  his  selection.  There  was  something  extremely 
agreeable  in  the  cheerful  flow  of  animal  spirits  of  the  little  man ; 
and  I  confess  I  had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  his  apt  quota- 
tions from  authors  who  certainly  were  not  in  the  range  of  every- 
day reading.  I  mentioned  this  last  circumstance  to  Frank 
Bracebridge,  who  told  me  with  a  smile  that  Master  Simon's 
whole  stock  of  erudition  was  confined  to  some  half  a  dozen  old 
authors,  which  the  squire  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  he 
read  over  and  over  whenever  he  had  a  studious  fit,  as  he  some* 
times  had  on  a  rainy  day,  or  a  long  winter  evening.  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert's  "Book  of  Husbandry;"  Markham's  "Country 
Contentments ;"  the  "  Tretyse  of  Hunting,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Cock- 
ayne, Knight ;  Isaac  Walton's  "  Angler,"  and  two  or  three  more 
such  ancient  worthies  of  the  pen,  were  his  standard  authorities ; 
and,  like  all  men  who  know  but  a  few  books,  he  looked  up  to 
them  with  a  kind  of  idolatry,  and  quoted  them  on  all  occa- 
sions. As  to  his  songs,  they  were  chiefly  picked  out  of  old  books 
in  the  squire's  library,  and  adapted  to  tunes  that  were  popular 
among  the  choice  spirits  of  the  last  century.  His  practical  appli- 
cation of  scraps  of  literature,  however,  had  caused  him  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  book  knowledge  by  all  the  grooms, 
huntsmen,  and  small  sportsmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

While  we  were  talking,  we  heard  the  distant  toll  of  the  village 
bell,  and  I  was  told  that  the  squire  was  a  little  particular  in 
having  his  household  at  church  on  a  Christmas  morning ;  con- 
sidering it  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  thanks  and  rejoicing ;  for,  as 
old  Tusser  observed, 

"  At  Chfistmas  be  meny,  and  thankful  withal. 
And  feast  thy  poor  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  smalL" 

"If  you  are  disposed  to  go  to  church,"  said  Frank  Bracebridge, 
"  I  can  promise  you  a  specimen  of  my  cousin  Simon's  musical 
achievements.  As  the  church  is  destitute  of  an  organ,  he  has 
formed  a  band  from  the  village  amateurs,  and  established  a 
musical  club  for  their  improvement;  he  has  also  sorted  a  choir, 
as  he  sorted  my  father  s  pack  of  hounds,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  Jervaise  Markham,  in  his  ^Country  Contentments;'  for 
the  bass  he  has  sought  out  all  the  '  deep,  solemn  mouths,'  and 
for  the  tenor  the  'loud-ringing  mouths,'  among  the  country 
bumpkins,  and  for  '  sweet  mouths/  he  has  culled  with  curious 
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taste  among  the  prettiest  lasses  in  the  neighbourhood;  though 
these  last,  he  affirms,  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  tune ;  your 
pretty  female  singer  being  exceedingly  wayward  and  capricious, 
and  very  liable  to  accident." 

As  the  morning,  though  frosty,  was  remarkably  fine  and  clear, 
the  most  of  the  family  walked  to  the  church,  which  was  a  very 
old  building  of  gray  stone,  and  stood  near  a  village,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  park  gate.  Adjoining  it  was  a  low  snug  parsonage, 
which  seemed  coeval  with  the  church.  The  front  of  it  was  per- 
fectly matted  with  a  yew-tree  that  had  been  trained  against  its 
walls,  through  the  dense  foliage  of  which,  apertures  had  been 
formed  to  admit  light  into  the  small  antique  lattices.  As 
we  passed  this  sheltered  nest,  the  parson  issued  forth  and  pre- 
ceded us. 

I  bad  expected  to  see  a  sleek  well-conditioned  pastor,  such  as 
is  often  found  in  a  snug  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rich  patron's 
table,  but  I  was  disappointed.  The  parson  was  a  little,  meagre, 
black-looking  man,  with  a  grizzled  wig  that  was  too  wide,  and 
stood  off  from  each  ear,  so  that  his  head  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
away  within  it,  like  a  dried  filbert  in  its  shell.  He  wore  a  rusty 
coat,  with  great  skirts,  and  pockets  that  would  have  held  the 
church  bible  and  prayer-book ;  and  his  small  legs  seemed  still 
smaller,  from  being  planted  in  large  shoes,  decorated  with  enor- 
mous buckles. 

I  was  informed  by  Frank  Bracebridge,  that  the  parson  had 
been  a  chum  of  his  father  s  at  Oxford,  and  had  received  this 
living  shortly  after  the  latter  had  come  to  his  estate.  He  was  a 
complete  black-letter  hunter,  and  would  scarcely  read  a  work 
printed  in  the  Roman  character.  The  editions  of  Caxton  and 
Wynkin  de  Worde  were  his  delight ;  and  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  researches  after  such  old  English  writers  as  have  ^llen 
into  oblivion  from  their  worthlessness.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to 
the  notions  of  Mr.  Bracebridge,  he  had  made  diligent  investi- 
gations into  the  festive  rites  and  holiday  customs  of  former  tinies, 
and  had  been  as  zealous  in  the  inquiry  as  if  he  had  been  a  boon 
companion,  but  it  was  merely  with  that  plodding  spirit  with 
which  men  of  adust  temperament  follow  up  any  track  of  study 
merely  because  it  is  denominated  learning,  indifferent  to  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  whether  it  be  the  illustration  of  the  wisdom  or  of 
the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  antiquity.  He  had  pored  over  these 
old  volumes  so  intensely,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  reflected 
into  his  countenance,  which,  if  the  face  be  indeed  an  index  of 
the  mind,  might  be  compared  to  a  title-page  of  black  letter. 
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On  reaching  the  church  porch,  we  found  the  parson  rebuking 
the  gray-'-headed  sexton  for  having  used  mistletoe  among  the 
greens  with  which  the  church  was  decorated.  It  was,  he 
observed,  an  unholy  plant,  profaned  by  having  been  used  by 
the  Druids  in  their  mystic  ceremonies;  and  though  it  might  be 
innocently  employed  in  the  festive  ornamenting  of  halls  and 
kitchens,  yet  it  had  been  deemed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
as  unhallowed,  and  totally  unfit  for  sacred  purposes.  So  tena- 
cious was  he  on  this  point,  that  the  poor  sexton  was  oUiged  to 
strip  down  a  great  part  of  the  humble  trophies  of  his  taste, 
before  the  parson  would  consent  to  enter  upon  the  service  of 
the  day. 

The  inferior  of  the  church  was  venerable  but  simple ;  on  the 
waUs  were  several  mural  monuments  of  the  Bracebridges,  and 
just  beside  the  altar  was  a  tomb  of  ancient  workmanship,  on 
which  lay  the  ef&gj  of  a  warrior  in  armour,  with  his  legs  crossed, 
a  sign  of  his  having  been  a  crusader.  I  was  told  it  was  one  of 
the  £kmily  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
same  whose  picture  hung  over  the  fireplace  in  the  hall. 

During  service.  Master  Simon  stood  up  in  the  pew,  and  re- 
peated  the  responses  very  audibly ;  evincing  that  kind  of  cere- 
monious devotion  punctually  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  man  of  old  fiunily  connections.  I  observed,  too, 
tbit  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer-book  with  some- 
thing of  a  flourish ;  possibly  to  show  off  an  enormous  seal-ring 
which  enriched  one  of  his  fingers,  and  which  had  the  look  of  a 
family  relic.  But  he  was  evidently  most  solicitous  about  the 
musical  part  of  the  service,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  intently  on  the 
choir,  and  beating  time  with  much  gesticulation  and  emphasia 

The  orchestra  was  in  a  small  gallery,  and  presented  a  most 
whimsical  grouping  of  heads,  piled  one  above  the  other,  among 
which  I  particularly  noticed  that  of  the  village  tailor,  a  pale 
fellow  with  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  who  played  on  the 
clarionet,  and  seemed  to  have  blown  his  face  to  a  point ;  and 
there  was  another,  a  short  pursy  man,  stooping  and  labouring  at 
a  bass-viol,  so  as  to  show  nothing  bat  the  top  of  a  round  bald 
head,  like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  There  were  two  or  three  pretty 
faces  among  the  female  singers,  to  which  the  keen  air  of  a  frosty 
morning  had  given  a  bright  rosy  tint ;  but  the  gentlemen  cho- 
risters had  evidently  been  chosen,  like  old  Cremona  fiddles,  mooe 
for  tone  than  looks ;  and  as  several  had  to  sing  from  the  same 
book,  there  were  clusterings  of  odd  physiognomies,  not  unhke 
those  groups  of  cherubs  we  sometimes  see  on  country  tombstones. 
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The  usual  services  of  the  choir  were  managed  tolerably  well, 
the  vocal  parts  generally  lagging  a  little  behind  the  instrumental, 
and  some  loitering  fiddler  now  and  then  making  up  for  lost  time 
by  trayelling  over  a  passage  with  prodigious  celerity,  and  clear- 
ing more  hm  than  the  keenest  fox-hunter  to  be  in  at  the  death. 
Bat  the  great  trial  was  an  anthem  that  had  been  prepared  and 
arranged  by  Master  Simon,  and  on  which  he  had  founded  great 
expectation.  Unluckily  there  was  a  blunder  at  the  yeiy  onset ; 
the  musicians  became  flurried;  Master  Simon  was  in  a  fever; 
ererything  went  on  lamely  and  irregularly  until  they  came  to  a 
chorus  beginning  ''Now  let  us  sing  with  one  accord,"  which 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  parting  company :  all  became  discord 
and  confusion ;  each  shifted  for  himself,  and  got  to  the  end  as 
well,  or  rather,  as  soon  aa  he  could,  excepting  one  old  chorister 
in  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  bestriding  and  pinching  a  long 
sonorous  nose,  who  happened  to  stand  a  little  apart,  and,  being 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  melody,  kept  on  a  quavering  course, 
wriggling  his  head,  ogUog  his  book,  and  winding  all  np  by  a 
nasal  solo  of  at  least  three  bars'  duration. 

The  parson  gave  us  a  most  erudite  sermon  on  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Christmas,  and  the  propriety  of  observing  it  not 
merely  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  but  of  rejoicing  ;  supporting 
the  correctness  of  his  opinions  by  the  earliest  usages  of  the 
church,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  authorities  of  Theophilus  of 
Cesarea,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  a 
cloud  more  of  saints  and  fathers,  from  whom  he  made  copious 
quotations.  I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  such 
a  mighty  array  of  forces  to  maintain  a  point  which  no  one  present 
seemed  inclined  to  dispute ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  good  man 
had  ^  legion  of  ideal  adversaries  to  contend  with  ;  having,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  Christmas,  got  com- 
pletely embroiled  in  the  sectarian  controversies  of  the  Revolu* 
tion,  when  the  Puritans  made  such  a  fierce  assault  upon  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  poor  old  Christmas  was  driven 
out  of  the  land  by  proclamation  of  Parliament.*  The  worthy 
parson  lived  but  with  times  past,  and  knew  but  little  of  the 
present. 

•  From  the  "  Flying  Ea^le/*  annaU  Ouette,  publkbed  December  34th,  16S2— "The 
HoQM  spent  much  time  this  day  about  the  business  of  the  Navy,  for  settling  the  affairs  at 
sea,  and  before  they  rose^^were  nresented  with  a  terrible  remonstrance  against  Christmas 
^7*  grounded  upon  divine  Scriptures,  2  Cor.  t.  i6;  1  Cor.  zt.  U,  17;  and  in  honour  of 
the  Lord's  day,  grounded  upon  tiiese  Scriptures :  John  zx.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  10 ;  Psalms  czviii. 
S4;  Lev.  zziii.  7>  H  {  Mark  zt.  8 ;  Psalms  Izzxiy.  10;  in  which  Christmas  is  called  Anti- 
Christ's  masse,  and  those  Masse-mongers  and  Papists  who  observe  it,  &c.  In  consequence 
of  which  Parliament  spent  some  time  in  consultation  about  the  abolition  of  Christmas  dar, 
pined  orders  to  that  effect,  and  resolved  to  sit  on  the  following  day,  which  was  commonly 
called  Christmas  day." 
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Shut  up  among  worm-eaten  tomes  in  tlie  retirement  of  his  anti 
quated  little  study,  the  pages  of  old  times  were  to  him  as  the. 
gazettes  of  the  day ;  while  the  era  of  the  Revolution  was  mere 
modem  history.  He  forgot  that  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
since  the  fiery  persecution  of  poor  mince-pie  throughout  the  land ; 
when  plum  porridge  was  denounced  as  '^  mere  popery,"  and  roast- 
beef  as  anti-christian ;  and  that  Christmas  had  been  brought  in 
again  triumphantly  with  the  meriy  court  of  King  Charles  at  the 
Bestoration.  He  kindled  into  warmth  with  the  ardour  of  his 
contest,  and  the  host  of  imaginary  foes  with  whom  he  had  to 
combat ;  he  had  a  stubborn  conflict  with  old  Prynne  and  two  or 
three  other  forgotten  champions  of  the  Houndheads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christmas  festivity ;  and  concluded  by  urging  his  hearers, 
in  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  stand  to  the  tra- 
ditional customs  of  their  fathers,  and  feast  and  make  merry  on 
this  joyful  anniversary  of  the  church. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  sermon  attended  apparently  with  more 
immediate  effects;  for  on  leaving  the  church  the  congregation 
seemed  one  and  all  possessed  with  the  gaiety  of  spirit  so  earnestly 
enjoined  by  their  pastor.  The  elder  folks  gathered  in  knots  in 
the  churchyard,  greeting  and  shaking  hands ;  and  the  children 
ran  about  crying  ''  Ule !  Ule ! "  and  repeating  some  uncouth 
rhymes,'*'  which  the  parson,  who  had  joined  us,  informed  me 
had  been  handed  down  from  days  of  yore.  The  villagers  doffed 
their  hats  to  the  squire  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  good  wishes 
of  the  season  with  every  appearance  of  heartfelt  sincerity,  and 
were  invited  by  him  to  the  hall,  to  take  something  to  keep  out 
the  cold  of  the  weather ;  and  I  heard  blessings  uttered  by  several 
of  the  poor,  which  convinced  me  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, the  worthy  old  cavalier  had  not  forgotten  the  true  Christ- 
mas virtue  of  charity. 

On  our  way  homeward  his  heart  seemed  overflowed  with 
generous  and  happy  feelings.  As  we  passed  over  a  rising  ground 
which  commanded  something  of  a  prospect,  the  sounds  of  rustic 
merriment  now  and  then  reached  our  ears :  the  squire  paused  for 
a  few  moments,  and  looked  around  with  an  air  of  inexpressible 
benignity.  The  beauty  of  the  day  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  in- 
spire philapthropy.  Notwithstanding  the  frostiness  of  the 
morning,  the  sun  in  his  cloudless  journey  had  acquired  sufficient 
power  to  melt  away  the  thin  covering  of  snow  from  every 
southern  declivity,  and  to  bring  out   the   living  green   which 

•"Ulc!    Ule! 

Three  puddings  in  a  pule ; 
Crack  nuts  and  cry  Ule  I  ** 
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adorns  an  English  landscape  even  in  mid-winter.  Large  tracts 
of  smiling  verdure  contrasted  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
shaded  slopes  and  hollows.  Every  sheltered  hank,  on  which  the 
broad  rajs  rested,  yielded  its  silver  rill  of  cold  and  limpid  watei, 
glittering  throngh  the  dripping  grass ;  and  sent  up  slight  exha- 
lations to  contribute  to  the  thin  haze  that  hung  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  There  was  something  truly  cheering  in  this 
triumph  of  warmth  and  verdure  over  the  frosty  thraldom  of 
winter ;  it  was,  as  the  squire  observed,  an  emblem  of  Christmas 
hospitality,  breaking  through  the  chills  of  ceremony  and  selfish- 
ness, and  thawing  every  heart  into  a  flow.  He  pointed  with 
pleasure  to  the  indications  of  good  cheer  reeking  from  the  chim- 
neys of  the  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  low  thatched  cottages. 
"  I  love,"  said  he,  "  to  see  this  day  well  kept  by  rich  and  poor  ; 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one  day  in  the  year,  at  least,  when  you 
are  sure  of  being  welcome  wherever  you  go,  and  of  having, 
as  it  were,  the  world  all  thrown  open  to  you  ;  and  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  join  with  Poor  Hobin,  in  his  malediction  on  every 
churlish  enemy  to  this  honest  festival : 

"  ThoM  who  at  Christmas  do  repine, 

And  would  fain  hence  despatch  him. 
May  they  with  old  Dnke  Humphry  dine, 

Or  else  may  Squire  Ketch  catch  'em." 

The  squire  went  on  to  lament  the  deplorable  decay  of  the 
games  and  amusements  which  were  once  prevalent  at  this  season 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  countenanced  by  the  higher ;  when 
the  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor-houses  were  thrown  open  at 
daylight ;  when  the  tables  were  covered  with  brawn,  and  beef, 
and  humming  ale ;  when  the  harp  and  the  carol  resounded  all 
day  long,  and  when  rich  and  poor  were  alike  welcome  to  enter 
and  make  merry.*  '^  Our  old  games  and  local  customs,"  said  he, 
'^  had  a  great  effect  in  making  the  peasant  fond  of  his  home,  and 
the  promotion  of  them  by  the  gentry  made  him  fond  of  his  lord. 
They  made  the  times  merrier,  and  kinder,  and  better ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  with  one  of  our  old  poets : 

"  I  like  them  well— the  curious  predseness 
And  all-pretended  gravity  of  those 
That  seek  to  banish  hence  these  harmless  sports, 
Have  thrust  away  much  ancient  honesty," 

"  The  nation,"  continued  he,  "  is  altered ;  we  have  almost  lost 

*  "  An  EngUsh  gentleman,  at  the  opemng  of  the  great  day  (i.e.  on  Christmas  day  in 
the  morning),  had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours  enter  nis  hall  by  daybreak.  The  strong 
beer  was  broached,  and  the  black-jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  and  nut< 
meg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the  great  sausage)  must  be  trailed  by  day- 
break, or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (t.  e.  the  cook)  by  the  arms,  and  run 
her  round  the  market-place  till  she  is  shamed  of  her  laziness." — Rotjnb  about  euB  Ska 
Coal  Fibb. 
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our  simple  true-hearted  peasantry^  They  have  broken  asaader 
from  the  higher  classes,  and  seem  to  think  their  interests  are 
separate.  They  have  become  too  knowing,  and  begin  to  read 
newspapers,  listen  to  ale-house  politicians,  and  talk  of  reform. 
I  think  one  mode  to  keep  them  in  good  humour  in  these  bard 
times  would  be  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pass  more  time  on 
their  estates,  mingle  more  among  the  country  people,  and  set  the 
merry  old  English  games  going  again." 

Such  was  the  good  squire's  project  for  mitigating  public  dis- 
content ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  once  attempted  to  put  his  doctrine 
in  practice,  and  a  few  years  before  had  kept  open  house  during 
the  holidays  in  the  old  style.  The  country  people,  however,  did 
not  understand  how  to  play  their  parts  in  the  scene  of  hospitality  ; 
many  uncouth  circumstances  occurred ;  the  manor  was  overrun 
by  all  the  vagrants  of  the  country,  and  more  beggars  drawn  into 
the  neighbourhood  in  one  week  than  the  parish  officers  could  get 
rid  of  in  a  year.  Since  then  he  had  contented  himself  with  in- 
viting  the  decent  part  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  call  at 
the  hall  on  Christmas  day,  and  with  distributing  beef,  and  bread, 
and  ale,  among  the  poor,  that  they  might  make  merry  in  their 
own  dwellings. 

We  had  not  been  long  home  when  the  sound  of  music  was 
heard  from  a  distance.  A  band  of  country  lads,  without  coats, 
their  shirt  sleeves  fancifully  tied  with  ribands,  their  hats  decorated 
with  greens,  and  clubs  in  their  hands,  were  seen  advancing  up  the 
avenue,  followed  by  a  large  number  of  villagers  and  peasantry. 
They  stopped  b^ore  the  hall  door,  where  the  music  struck  up  a 
peculiar  air,  and  the  lads  performed  a  curious  and  intricate  dance, 
advancing,  retreating,  and  striking  their  clubs  together,  keeping 
exact  time  to  the  music ;  while  one,  whimsically  crowned  with  a 
fox's  skin,  the  tail  of  which  flaunted  down  his  back,  kept  capering 
round  the  skirts  of  the  dance,  and  rattling  a  Christmas  box,  with 
many  antic  gesticulations. 

The  squire  eyed  this  fanciful  exhibition  with  great  interest  and 
delight,  and  gave  me  a  full  account  of  its  origin,  which  he  traced 
to  the  times  when  the  Romans  held  possession  of  the  island, 
plainly  proving  that  this  was  a  lineal  desQeudant  of  the  sword 
dance  of  the  ancients.  "  It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  nearly  extinct, 
but  he  had  accidentally  met  with  traces  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  encouraged  its  revival ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  too  apt  to  be  followed  up  by  the  rough  cudgel-pkty  and 
broken  heads  in  the  evening/' 
'  After  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  whole  ▼)arty  was  enter- 
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tamed  ^th  brawn  and  be^f,  and  stout  home-brewed.  The  squire 
himself  mingled  among  the  rustics,  and  was  received  with  awk- 
ward demonstrations  of  deference  and  regard.  It  is  true,  I  per- 
ceived two  or  three  of  the  younger  peasants,  as  they  were  raising 
their  tankards  to  their  mouthsi^  wben  the  squire's  back  was  turned, 
making  something  of  a  grimace,  and  giving  each  other  the  wink, 
but  the  moment  they  caught  my  eye,  they  puUed  grave  faces, 
and  were  exceedingly  demure;  With  Master  Simon,  however, 
they  all  seemed  more  at  their  ease.  His  varied  occupations  and 
amusements  had  made  him  vrell  known  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  a  visitor  at  every  fam^-house  and  cottage, 
gossiped  with  the  farmers  and  their  wives,  romped  with  their 
daughters,  and,  like  that  type  of  a  vagrant  bachelor,  the  humble- 
bee,  tolled  the  sweets  from  all  the  rosy  lips  of  the  country  round. 

The  bashfulness  of  the  guests  soon  gave  way  before  good  cheer 
and  affability.  There  is  something  genuine  and  affectionate  in 
the  gaiety  of  the  lower  orders,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  bounty 
and  familiarity  of  those  above  them ;  the  warm  glow  of  gratitude 
enters  into  their  mirth,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  small  pleasantry 
frankly  uttered  by  a  patron,  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  dependant 
more  than  oil  and  wine.  When  the  squire  had  retired,  the 
merriment  increased,  and  there  was  much  joking  and  laughter, 
particularly  between  Master  Simon  and  a  hale,  ruddy-faced, 
white-headed  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  the  wit  of  the  village ; 
for  I  observed  all  his  companions  to  wait  with  open  mouths  for 
his  retorts,  and  burst  into  a  gratuitous  laugh  before  they  could 
well  understand  them. 

The  whole  house,  indeed,  seemed  abandoned  to  merriment ;  as 
I  passed  to  my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
music  in  a  small  court,  and  looking  through  a  window  that  com- 
manded it,  I  perceived  a  band  of  wandering  musicians,  with 
pandean  pipes  and  tambourine ;  a  pretty,  coquettish  housemaid 
Was  dancing  a  jig  with  a  smart  country  lad,  while  several  of  the 
other  servants  were  looking  on.  In  the  midst  of  her  sport,  the 
girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  at  the  window,  and,  colouring 
up,  ran  off  with  an  air  of  roguish  affected  confusion. 
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Lo  I  now  is  eome  oar  joyful*  at  feast ! 

Let  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Eache  Toome  with  yvie  leaves  is  drest. 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighboars'  cbimneyv  smoke. 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak't  meats  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  taming. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie, 

And  if,  for  cold,  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  bury  't  in  a  Christmas  pye. 

And  evermore  be  meny.— -Withbbs'  Juvbnilla. 

I  HAD  finished  mj  toilet,  and  was  loitering  with  Frank  Brace- 
bridge  in  the  library,  when  we  heard  a  distinct  thwacking  sound, 
which  he  informed  me  was  a  signal  for  the  serving  up  of  the 
dinner.  The  squire  kept  up  old  customs  in  kitchen  as  well  as 
hall ;  and  the  rolling-pin,  struck  upon  the  dresser  by  the  cook, 
summoned  the  servants  to  carry  in  the  meats. 

Just  in  this  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving  man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train  band. 

Presented  and  away.* 

The  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  squire 
always  held  his  Christmas  banquet.  A  blazing  crackling  fire  of 
logs  had  been  heaped  on  to  warm  the  spacious  apartment,  and 
the  fiame  went  sparkling  and  wreathing  up  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney.  The  great  picture  of  the  crusader  and  his  white  horse 
had  been  profusely  decorated  with  greens  for  the  occasion ;  and 
holly  and  ivy  had  likewise  been  wreathed  round  the  helmet  and 
weapons  on  the  opposite  wall,  which  I  understood  were  the  arms 
of  the  same  warrior.  I  must  own,  by  the  by,  I  had  strong 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  painting  and  armour  as 
having  belonged  to  the  crusader,  they  certainly  having  the 
stamp  of  more  recent  days ;  but  I  was  told  that  the  painting  had 
been  so  considered  time  out  of  mind ;  and  that,  as  to  the  armour, 
it  had  been  found  in  a  lumber-room,  and  elevated  to  its  present 
situation  by  the  squire,  who  at  once  determined  it  to  be  the 
armour  of  the  family  hero  ;  and  as  he  was  absolute  authority  on 
ail  such  subjects  in  his  own  household,  the  matter  had  passed  into 
current  acceptation.  A  sideboard  was  set  out  just  under  this 
chivalric  trophy,  on  which  was  a  display  of  plate  that  might  have 
vied  (at  least  in  variety)  with  Belshazzar  s  parade  of  the  vessels 
of  the  temple  :  "  flagons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,  goblets,  basins,  and 
ewers ;"  the  gorgeous  utensils  of  good  companionship  that  had 

*  Sir  John  Sackling 
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gradually  accumulated  through  many  generations  of  joyial  house- 
keepers. Before  these  stood  the  two  Yule  candles,  beaming  like 
two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  other  lights  were  distributed  in 
branches,  au.d  the  whole  array  glittered  like  a  firmament  of 
silver.  % 

We  were  ushered  into  this  banqueting  scene  with  the  sound  of 
minstrelsy,  the  old  harper  being  seated  on  a  stool  beside  the  fire> 
place,  and  twanging  his  instrument  with  a  vast  deal  more  power 
than  melody.  Never  did  Christmas  board  display  a  more  goodly 
and  gracious  assemblage  of  countenances ;  those  who  were  not 
handsome  were,  at  least,  happy;  and  happiness  is  a  rare  im- 
prover of  your  hard-favoured  visage.  I  always  consider  an  old 
English  family  as  well  worth  studying  as  a  collection  of  Holbein's 
portraits  or  Albert  Durer's  prints.  There  is  much  antiquarian 
lore  to  be  acquired ;  much  knowledge  of  the  physiognomies  of 
former  times.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from  having  continually  before 
their  eyes  those  rows  of  old  family  portraits  with  which  the  man- 
sions of  this  country  are  stocked ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  quaint 
features  of  antiquity  are  often  most  faithfully  perpetuated  in  these 
ancient  lines ;  and  I  have  traced  an  old  family  nose  through  a 
whole  picture-gallery,  legitimately  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Something 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  observed  in  the  worthy  company  around 
me.  Many  of  their  faces  had  evidently  originated  in  a  gothic 
age,  and  been  merely  copied  by  succeeding  generations ;  and 
there  was  one  little  girl  in  particular,  of  staid  demeanour,  with  a 
high  Roman  nose,  and  an  antique  vinegar  aspect,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  squire's,  being,  as  he  said,  a  Bracebridge 
all  over,  and  the  very  counterpart  of  one  of  his  ancestors  who 
figured  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  parson  said  grace,  which  was  not  a  short  feimiliar  one, 
such  as  is  commonly  addressed  to  the  Deity  in  these  uncere- 
monious days ;  but  a  long,  courtly,  well- worded  one  of  the  an- 
cient school.  There  was  now  a  pause,  as  if  something  was 
expected ;  when  suddenly  the  butler  entered  the  hall  with  some 
degree  of  bustle  :  he  was  attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side  witk 
a  large  wax-light,  and  bore  a  silver  dish,  on  which  was  an  enormous 
pig's  head,  decorated  with  rosemary,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth, 
which  was  placed  with  great  formality  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  moment  this  pageant  made  its  appearance,  the  harper  struck 
up  a  flourish  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  young  Oxonian,  on 
receiving  a  hint  from  the  squire,  gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
comic  gravity,  an  old  carol,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  as  follows : 
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Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  yon  all  synge  merily 

Qui  estis  in  oonfivio. 

Though  prepared  to  witness  many  of  these  little  eccentrici- 
ties, from  being  apprized  of  the  peculiar  hobby  of  mine  host ;  yet* 
I  confess,  the  parade  with  which  so  odd  a  dish  was  introduced 
somewhat  perplexed  me,  until  I  gathered  from  the  conversation 
of  the  squire  and  the  parson,  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  the 
bringing  in  of  the  boar's  head ;  a  dish  formerly  served  up  with 
much  ceremony  and  the  sound  of  minstrelsy  and  song,  at  great 
tables,  on  Christmas  day.  "  I  like  the  old  custom,"  said  the 
squire,  '^  not  merely  because  it  is  stately  and  pleasing  in  itself,  but 
because  it  was  observed  at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  which  I  was 
educated.  When  I  hear  the  old  song  chanted,  it  brings  to 
mind  the  time  when  I  was  young  and  gamesome — and  the  noble 
old  college  hall — and  my  fellow-students  loitering  about  in  Iheir 
black  gowns ;  many  of  whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  their  graves ! " 

The  parson,  however,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by  such 
associations,  and  who  was  always  more  taken  up  with  the  text 
than  the  sentiment,  objected  to  the  Oxonian's  version  of  the  carol, 
which,  he  affirmed,  was  different  from  that  sung  at  college.  .  He 
went  on,  with  the  dry  perseverance  of  a  commentator,  to  give 
the  college  reading,  accompanied  by  sundry  annotations ;  ad- 
dressing himself  at  first  to  the  company  at  large ;  but  finding 
their  attention  gradually  diverted  to  other  talk  and  other  objects, 
he  lowered  his  tone  as  his  number  of  auditors  diminished,  until 
he  concluded  his  remarks  in  an. under  voice  to  a  fat-headed  old 
gentleman  next  him,  who  was  silently  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  a  huge  plateful  of  turkey.* 

*  The  old  ceremony  of  serving  up  the  boar's  head  on  Christmas  day  is  atill  obserred  in 
the  hall  of  QnVen's  College,  Oxford.  I  was  favoured  by  the  parson  with  a  copy  of  the  carol 
as  now  sung ;  and  as  it  may  be  acceptable  to  such  o^  ny  readers  as  are  carious  In  tbeaa 
grave  and  learned  matters,  I  give  it  entire  :— 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedeck' d  with  bays  and  rosemary ; 
And  I  pray  yon,  my  matters,  foe  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 

Caput  apri  defero,  \ 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

The  boar's  bead,  as  I  understand, 
,  Is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  this  land, 

Which  thus  bedeck'd  with  a  gay  garland 
Let  us  servire  cantieo. 
Caput  apri  defero,  &c. 

Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  Reginensi  Atrio. 
Caput  apri  defero«  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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The  table  was  literally  loaded  with  good  cheer,  and  presented 
an  epitome  of  conntry  abundance,  in  this  season  of  oyerflowin^ 
larders.  A  distingtiished  post  was  allotted  to  ^'  ancient  sirloin," 
as  mine  host  termed  it ;  being,  as  he  added,  ^^  the  standard  of  old 
EngH^  hospitality,  and  a  joint  of  goodly  presence,  and  full  of 
expectation/'  There  were  sereral  dishes  quaintly  decorated,  and 
which  had  evidently  something  traditional  in  their  ^nbellish- 
ments  ;  but  about  which,  as  I  did  not  like  to  appear  over-curious, 
I  asked  no  questions. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  notice  a  pie,  magnificently  decorated 
with  peacock's  >  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the  tail  of  that  bird, 
which  overshadowed  a  considerable  tract  of  the  table.  This,  the 
squire  confessed,  with  some  little  hesitation,  was  a  pheasant  pie, 
though  a  peacock  pie  was  certainly  the  most  authentical ;  but 
there  had  been  such  a  mortality  among  the  peacocks  this  season, 
that  he  .could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  have  one  k^led.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  perhaps,  to  my  wiser  readers,  who  may 
not  bave  that  foolish  fondness  for  odd  and  obsolete  things,  to 
which  I  am  a  little  given,  were  I  to  mention  the  other  make- 
shifts of  this  worthy  old  humorist,  by  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  up,  though  at  humble  distance,  the  quaint  customs 
of  antiquity.  I  was  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  respect  shown 
to  his  whims  by  his  children  and  relatives ;  who,  indeed,  entered 
readily  into  the  full  spirit  of  them,  and  seemed  all  well  versed  in 
their  parts ;  having  doubtless  been  present  at  many  a  rehearsal. 
I  was  amused,  too,  at  the  air  of  profound  gravity  with  which  the 
butler  and  other  servants  executed  the  duties  assigned  them, 
however  eccentric.  They  had  an  old-£Eishioned  look;  having, 
for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up  in  the  household,  and  grown 
into  keeping  with  the  antiquated  mansion,  and  the  humours  of 
its  lord  ;  and  most  probably  looked  upon  all  his  whimsical  regu- 
lations aa  the  established  laws  of  honourable  housekeeping. 

When  the  doth  was  removed,  the  butler  brought  in  a  huge 
silver  vessel  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he  placed 

*  The  peacock  wu  ancwntly  in  great  demand  for  stately  entertainments.  Sometimes 
it  was  made  into  a  pie,  at  one  end  of  which  the  head  appeared  above  the  emst,  in  all  its 
plumage,  with  the  beak  richly  gilt;  at  the  other  end  the  tail  was  displayed.  Such  pies 
were  served  up  at  the  solemn  banquets  of  chivalry,  when  knights-errant  pledged  themselves 
to  undertake  any  perilous  enteiprise ;  whence  came  the  ancient  oath,  used  by  Justice  Shal- 
low, '*  by  cock  and  pie."  v 

Tlie  peacock  was  also  an  important  dish  for  the  Christmas  feast ;  and  Massinger,  in  his 
"dty  Madam,"  gives  some  idea  of  the  extravagance  with  which  this,  as  well  as  other 
dishes,  was  prepared  for  the  gorgeous  revels  of  the  olden  times : — 

"Men  may  talk  of  country  Christmasses : 
Their  thirty  pound  butter'd  eggs— their  pies  o^carps*  tongues : 
Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris ;  the  carcases  of  three  fat  wethere  frrvineri 
/or  gravji  to  make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock  f" 
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before  the  squire.  Its  appearance  was  hailed  with  acclamation  ; 
being  the  Wassail  Bowl,  so  renowned  in  Christmas  festivity. 
The  contents  had  been  prepared  bj  the  squire  himself ;  for  it 
was  a  beverage  in  the  skilful  mixture  of  which  he  particularly- 
prided  himself ;  alleging  that  it  was  too  abstruse  and  complex: 
for  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  servant.  It  was  a  potation, 
indeed,  that  might  well  make  the  heart  of  a  toper  leap  within 
him ;  being  composed  of  the  richest  and  raciest  wines,  highly 
spiced  and  sweetened,  with  roasted  apples  bobbing  about  the 
surface.* 

The  old  gentleman's  whole  countenance  beamed  with  a  serene 
look  of  indwelling  delight,  as  he  stirred  this  mighty  bowL 
Having  raised  it  to  his  lips,  with  a  hearty  wish  of  a  merry 
Christmas  to  all  present,  he  sent  it  brimming  round  the  board, 
for  every  one  to  follow  his  example,  according  to  the  primitive 
style  ;  pronouncing  it  "  the  ancient  fountain  of  good-feeling, 
where  all  hearts  met  together."t 

There  was  much  laughing  and  rallying  as  the  honest  emblem 
of  Christmas  joviality  circulated,  and  was  kissed  rather  coyly 
by  the  ladies.  When  it  reached  Master  Simon,  he  raised  it  in 
both  hands,  and  with  the  air  of  a  boon  companion  struck  up  an 
old  Wassail  chanson  : 

The  brown  bowle, 

The  merry  brown  bowle, 

As  it  (coes  ronnd-about>a. 

Fill 

SOU, 
Let  the  world  say  what  it  will. 
And  drink  your  fill  all  out-a. 

The  deep  canne, 

The  merry  deep  canne. 

As  thou  dost  fireely  quaif-a, 

Sing 

Fling, 
Be  as  merry  as  a  king. 
And  sound  a  lusty  lapgli-a.  t 

Much  of  the  conversation  during  dinner  turned  upon  family 
topics,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.     There  was,  however,  a  great 

*  The  Wassail  Bowl  was  sometimes  composed  of  ale  instead  of  wine ;  with  nutmeg, 
sugar,  toast,  ginger,  and  roasted  crabs ;  in  this  way  the  nut-brown  beverage  is  stall  pre- 
pared in  some  old  families,  and  round  the  hearths  of  substantial  farmers  at  Christmas 
It  is  also  called  Lamb's  Wool,  and  is  celebrated  by  Herrick  in  his  "  Twdfth  Night.  "- 

"  Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 
With  gentle  Lamb's  Wool ; 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 
With  store  of  ale  too ; 
And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  Wasaaile  a  swinger." 

t  The  custom  of  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup  gave  place  to  each  having  his  cap. 
When  the  steward  came  to  the  doore  with  the  Wassel,  he  was  to  cry  three  times,  Wtuael, 
Wauelt    WoMclf   and    then   the   chappell   (chaplein)  was  to  answer  with  a  aong.-^ 

ASCBAOLOOIA. 

X  From  Poor  Robin's  Almanac. 
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deal  of  rallying  of  Master  Simon  about  some  gay  widow,  with 
whom  he  was  accused  of  having  a  flirtation.  This  attack  was 
commenced  by  the  ladies ;  biit  ifc  was  continued  throughout  the 
dinner  by  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman  next  the  parson,  with 
the  persevering  assiduity  of  a  slow  hound ;  being  one  of  those 
long-winded  jokers,  who,  though  rather  dull  at  starting  game, 
are  unrivalled  for  their  talent  in  hunting  it  down.  At  every 
pause  in  the  general  conversation,  he  renewed  his  bantering  in 
pretty  much  the  same  terms;  winking  hard  at  me  with  both 
eyes,  whenever  he  gave  Master  Simon  what  he  considered  a 
home  thrust.  The  latter,  indeed,  seemed  fond  of  being  teazed 
on  the  subject,  as  old  bachelors  are  apt  to  be ;  and  he  took 
occasion  to  inform  me,  in  an  under  tone,  that  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  a  prodigiously  fine  woman,  and  drove  her  own  curricle. 

Thd  dinndr-time  passed  away  in  this  flow  of  innocent  hilarity ; 
and,  though  the  old  hall  may  have  resounded  in  its  time  with 
many  a  scene  of  broader  rout  and  revel,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it 
ever  witnessed  more  honest  and  genuine  enjoyment.  How  easy 
it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  difiuse  pleasure  around  him ; 
and  bow  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles  !  the  joyous  dis- 
position of  the  worthy  squire  was  perfectly  contagious ;  he  was 
happy  himselfi  and  disposed  to  make  all  the  world  happy ;  and 
the  little  eccentricities  of  his  humour  did  but  season,  in  a  manner, 
the  sweetness  of  his  philanthropy. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conversation,  as  usual,  became 
still  more  animated ;  many  good  things  were  broached  which 
had  been  thought  of  during  dinner,  but  which  would  not  exactly 
do  for  a  lady's  ear ;  and  though  I  cannot  positively  aflirm  that 
there  was  much  wit  uttered,  yet  I  have  certainly  heard  many 
contests  of  rare  wit  produce  much  less  laughter.  Wit,  after  all, 
is  a  mighty,  tart,  pungent^  ingredient,  and  much  too  acid  for 
some  stomachs  ;  but  honest  good  humour  is  the  oil  and  wine  of 
a  merry  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial  companionship  "equal  to 
that  where  the  jokes  are  rather  small,  and  the  laughter 
abundant. 

The  squire  told  several  long  stories  of  early  college  pranks  and 
adventures,  in  some  of  which  the  parson  had  been  a  sharer ; 
though  in  looking  at  the  latter,  it  required  some  efibrt  of  ima- 
gination to  figure  such  a  little  dark  anatomy  of  a  man  into  the 
perpetrator  of  a  madcap  gambol.  Indeed,  the  two  college  chums 
presented  pictures  of  what  men  may  be  made  by  their  difierent 
lots  in  life.    The  squire  had  left  the  university  to  live  lustily  on  his 
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paternal  domains,  in  the  Tigorous  enjoyment  of  prosperity  and 
sunshine,  and  had  flonrished  on  to  a  hearty  and  florid  old  age ; 
whilst  the  poor,  parson,  on  the  contrary,  had  dried  and  withered 
away,  among  dusty  tomes,  in  t^e  silence  and  shadows  of  his 
study.  Still  there  seemed  to  he  a  spark  of  almost  extinguished 
fire,  feebly  glinmiering  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  and  as  the 
squire  hinted  at  a  sly  story  of  the  parson  and  a  pretty  milk-maid, 
whom  they  once  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  the  old  gentleman 
made  an  ^^  alphabet  of  faces,"  which,  as  ^r  as  I  could  decipher 
his  physiognomy,  I  verily  believe  was  indicative  of  laughter; 
•indeed,  I  have  rarely  met  with  an  old  gentleman  that  took 
absolute  offence  at  the  imputed  gallantries  of  his  youth. 

I  found  the  tide  of  wine  and  wassail  fast  gaining  on  the  dry 
land  of  sober  judgment.  The  company  grew  merrier  and  loader 
as  their  jokes  grew  duller.  Master  Simon  was  in  sts  chirping  a 
humour  as  a  grasshopper  filled  with  dew ;  his  old  songs  grew  of 
a  warmer  complexion,  and  he  began  to^talk  maudlin  about  the 
widow.  He  even  gave  a  long  song  about  the  woodng  of  a  widow, 
which  he  informed  me  he  had  gathered  from  an  excellent  black- 
letter  work,  entitled  "  Cupid  s  Solicitor  for  Love,"  containing 
store  of  good  advice  for  bachelors,  and  which  he  promised  to 
lend  me ;  the  first  verse  was  to  this  effect : — 

He  that  will  woo  a  widow  must  not  dally. 
He  must  make  hay  while  the  lun  doth  shine ; 

He  must  not  stand  with  her— shall  I,  shall  1 7 
But  boldly  say.  Widow,  thou  must  be  mine. 

This  song  inspired  the  fat-headed  old  gentleman,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  tell  a  rather  broad  story  out  of  Joe  Miller, 
that  was  pat  to  the  purpose ;  but  he  always  stuck  in  the  middle, 
everybody  recollecting  the  latter  part  excepting  himself.  The 
parson,  too,  began  to  show  the  effects  of  good  cheer,  having 
graobally  settled  down  into  a  doze,  and  his  wig  sitting  most 
suspiciously  on  one  side.  Just  at  this  juncture  we  were  sum- 
moned to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  suspect,  at  the  private  insti- 
gation of  mine  host,  whose  joviality  seemed  always  tempered 
with  a  proper  love  of  decorum. 

After  the  dinner-table  was  removed,  the  hall  was  given  up  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  who,  prompted  to  all  kind  of 
noisy  mirth  by  the  Oxonian  and  Master  Simon,  made  its  old  wails 
ring  with  their  merriment,  as  they  played  at  romping  games.  I 
delight  in  witnessing  the  gambols  of  children,  and  particulariy  at 
this  happy  holiday  season,  and  could  not  help  stealing  out  of  the 
drawing-room  on  hearing  one  of  their  peals  of  laughter.  I  found 
them  at  the  game  of  blind-man's-buff.     Master  Simon,  who  was 
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the  leader  of  their  revels,  and  seemed  on  all  occasions  to  fulfil 
the  office  of  that  ancient  potentate,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,*  was 
hlinded  in  the  midst  of  the  hall.  The  little  beings  were  as  busy 
about  him  as  the  mock  fairies  about  Falstaff ;  pinching  him, 
plucking  at  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  tickling  him  with  straws. 
One  fine  blue- eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  with  her  flaxen  hair 
all  in  beautiful  confusion,  her  frolic  face  in  a  glow,  her  frock  half 
torn  off  her  shoulders,  a  complete  picture  of  a  romp,  was  the 
chief  tormentor;  and,  from  the  slyness  with  which  Master 
Simon  avoided  the  smaller  game,  and  hemmed  this  wild  little 
nymph  in  comers,  and  obliged  her  to  jump  shrieking  over  chairs, 
I  suspected  the  rogue  of  being  not  a  whit  more  blinded  than  was 
convenient. 

When  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  company 
seated  round  the  fire  listening  to  the  parson,  who  was  deeply 
ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair,  the  work  of  some  cun- 
ning artificer  of  yore,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  library 
for  his  particular  accommodation.  From  this  venerable  piece  of 
furniture,  with  which  his  shadowy  figure  and  dark  weazen  face 
60  admirably  accorded,  he  was  dealing  out  strange  accounts  of 
the  popular  superstitions  and  legends  of  the  surrounding  country, 
with  which  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  anti- 
quarian researches.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  himself  somewhat  tinctured  with  superstition,  as 
men  are  very  apt  to  be  who  live  a  recluse  and  studious  life  in  a 
sequestered  part  of  the  country,  and  pore  over  black-letter  tracts, 
so  often  filled  with  the  marvellous  and  supernatural.  He  gave 
us  several  anecdotes  of  the  £i.ncies  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santiy,  concerning  the  efligy  of  the  crusader,  which  lay  on  the 
tomb  by  the  church  altar.  As  it  was  the  only  monument  of 
the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it  had  always  been  regarded 
with  feelings  of  superstition  by  the  good  wives  of  the  village. 
It  was  said  to  get  up  from  the  tomb  and  walk  the  rounds  of  the 
churchyard  in  stormy  nights,  particularly  when  it  thundered; 
and  one  old  woman,  whose  cottage  bordered  on  the  churchyard, 
had  seen  it  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  when  the  moon 
shone,  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  aisles.  It  was  the  belief 
that  some  wrong  had  been  left  unredressed  by  the  deceased,  or 
some  treasure  hidden,  which  kept  the  spirit  in  a  state  of  trouble 
and  restlessness.  Some  talked  of  gold  and  jewels  buried  in  the 
tomb,  over  which  the  spectre  kept  watch ;  and  there  was  a  story 

*  At  Christmtaae  there  w»s  in  the  Kioge's  hcuve,  wheresoever  hee  wu  lodged,  a  lorde 
of  misraie,  or  mayster  of  merie  diBportes,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  noble* 
of  honor,  or  good  worshipper  were  he  spirituall  or  temuurall. — Stowk. 
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current  of  a  sexton  in  old  times  who  endeavoured  to  break  his 
way  to  the  coffin  at  night,  but,  just  as  he  reached  it,  received  a 
violent  blow  from  the  marble  hand  of  the  ef^gy^  which  stretched 
him  senseless  on  the  pavement.  These  tales  were  often  laughed 
at  by  some  of  the  sturdier  among  the  rustics,  yet  when  night 
came  on,  there  were  many  of  the  stoutest  unbelievers  that  vrere 
shy  of  venturing  alone  in  the  footpath  that  led  across  the 
churchyard. 

From  these  and  other  anecdotes  that  followed,  the  crusader 
appeared  to  be  the  favourite  hero  of  ghost  stories  throughout  the 
vicinity.  His  picture  which  hung  up  in  the  hall,  was  thought  by 
the  servants  to  have  something  supernatural  about  it ;  for  they 
remarked  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  hall  you  went,  the  eyes  of 
the  warrior  were  still  fixed  on  you.  The  old  porter  s  wife  too,  at 
the  lodge,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  feimily,  and 
was  a  great  gossip  among  the  maid-servants,  affirmed,  that  in  her 
young  days  she  had  often  heard  say,  that  on  Midsummer  eve, 
when  it  was  well  known  all  kinds  of  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies 
become  visible  and  walk  abroad,  the  crusader  used  to  mount  his 
horse,  come  down  from  his  picture,  ride  about  the  house,  down 
the  avenue,  and  so  to  the  church  to  visit  the  tomb ;  on  which 
occasion  the  church  door  most  civilly  swung  open  of  itself;  not 
that  he  needed  it ;  for  he  rode  through  closed  gates  and  even 
stone  walls,  and  had  been  seen  by  one  of  the  dairymaids  to  pass 
between  two  bars  of  the  great  park  gate,  making  himself  as  thin 
as  a  sheet  of  paper. 

All  these  superstitions  I  found  had  been  very  much  coun- 
tenanced by  the  squire,  who,  though  not  superstitious  himself^ 
was  very  fond  of  seeing  others  so.  He  listened  to  every  goblin 
tale  of  the  neighbouring  gossips  with  infinite  gravity,  and  held 
the  porter  s  wife  in  high  Javour  on  account  of  her  talent  for  the 
marvellous.  He  was  himself  a  great  reader  of  old  legends  and 
romances,  and  often  lamented  that  he  could  not  believe  in  them 
for  a  superstitious  person,  he  thought,  must  live  in  a  kind 
fairly  land. 

Whilst  we  were  all  attention  to  the  parson's  stories,  our  ea 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  burst  of  heterogeneous  sounds  from 
the  hall,  in  which  were  mingled  something  like  the  clang  of  rude 
minstrelsy,  with  the  uproar  of  many  small  voices  and  girlish 
laughter.  The  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  train  came 
trooping  into  the  room,  that  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  break ing-up  of  the  court  of  Fairy.  That  indefatigable  spirit^ 
Master  Simon,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Lord  of 
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Misrule,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Christinas  mummery  or 
masking ;  and  having  called  in  to  his  assistance  the  Oxonian  and 
the  young  officer,  who  were  equally  ripe  for  anything  that  should 
occasion  romping  and  merriment,  they  had  carried  it  into  instant 
effect.  The  old  housekeeper  had  been  consulted ;  the  antique 
clothes-presses  and  wardrobes  rummaged,  and  made  to  yield  up 
the  relics  of  finery  that  had  not  seen  the  light  for  several  gene- 
rations ;  the  younger  part  of  the  company  liad  been  privately 
convened  from  the  parlour  and  hall,  and  the  whole  had  been 
bedizened  out,  into  a  burlesque  imitation  of  an  antique  mask.* 

Master  Simon  led  the  van,  as  "  Ancient  Christmas,"  quaintly 
apparelled  in  a  ruff,  a  short  cloak,  which  had  very  much  the 
aspect  of  one  of  the  old  housekeeper  s  petticoats,  and  a  hat  that 
might  have  served  for  a  village  steeple,  and  must  indubitably 
have  figured  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters.  From  under  this 
his  nose  curved  boldly  forth,  flushed  with  a  frost-bitten  bloom, 
that  seemed  the  very  trophy  of  a  December  blast.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  blue-eyed  romp,  dished  up  as  ^^  Dame  Mince 
Pie,"  in  the  venerable  magnificence  of  a  faded  brocade,  long 
stomacher,  peaked  hat,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  The  young 
officer  appeared  as  Robin  Hood,  in  a  sporting  dress  of  Kendal 
green,  and  a  foraging  cap  with  a  gold  tassel. 

The  costume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  bear  testimony  to  deep  re- 
search, and  there  was  an  evident  eye  to  the  picturesque,  natural 
to  a  young  gallant  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress.  The  £air 
Jnlia  hung  on  his  arm  in  a  pi'etty  rustic  dress,  as  '^  Maid  Marian. 
The  rest  of  the  train  had  been  metamorphosed  in  various  ways ; 
the  girls  trussed  up  in  the  finery  of  the  ancient  belles  of  the 
Bracebridge  line,  and  the  striplings  bewhiskered  with  burnt  cork, 
and  gravely  clad  in  broad  skirts,  hanging  sleeves,  and  full- 
bottomed  wigs,  to  represent  the  character  of  Roast  Beef,  Plum 
Pudding,  and  other  worthies  celebrated  in  ancient  maskings. 
The  whole  was  under  the  control  of  the  Oxonian,  in  the  appro- 
priate character  of  Misrule ;  and  I  observed  that  he  exercised 
rather  a  mischievous  sway  with  his  wand  over  the  smaller  person- 
ages of  the  pageant. 

The  irruption  of  this  motley  crew,  with  beat  of  drum,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  was  the  consummation  of  uproar  and  merri- 
ment. Master  Simon  covered  himself  with  glory  by  the  stateli- 
ness  with  which,  as  Ancient  Christmas,  he  walked  a  minuet  with 

*  Masking*  or  mammeries  were  favourite  sports  at  Christmas  in  old  times :  and  th« 
wardrobes  at  halls  and  manor-houses  were  often  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  dresses 
and  ftmtastic  disgnisings.  I  strongly  suspect  Master  Simon  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  hi* 
from  Ben  Jonson's  "  Masque  of  Christmas." 
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the  peerless,  though  giggling,  Dame  Mince  Pie.  It  was  followed 
bj  a  dance  of  all  the  characters,  which,  from  its  medley  of 
costumes,  seemed  as  though  the  old  family  portraits  had  skipped 
down  from  their  frames  to  join  in  the  sport.  Different  centuries 
were  figuring  at  cross  hands  and  right  and  left ;  the  dark  ages 
were  cutting  pirouettes  and  rigadoons ;  and  the  days  of  Queen 
Bess  jiggling  merrily  down  the  middle,  through  a  line  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  worthy  squire  contemplated  these  fftntastic  sports,  and  this 
resurrection  of  his  old  wardrobe,  with  the  simple  relish  of  diildish 
delight.  He  stood  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands,  and  scarcely 
hearing  a  word  the  parson  said,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
WSU3  discoursing  most  authentically  on  the  ancient  and  stately 
dance  at  the  Paon,  or  peacock,  from  which  he  conceived  the 
minuet  to  be  derived.*  For  my  part  I  was  in  a  continual  exdte- 
ment,  from  the  varied  scenes  of  whim  and  innocent  gaiety  passing 
before  me.  It  was  inspiring  to  me  to  see  wild-eyed  frolic  and 
warm-hearted  hospitality  breaking  out  from  among  the  chills  and 
glooms  of  winter,  and  old  age  throwing  off  his  apathy,  and 
catching  once  more  the  freshness  of  youthful  enjoyment.  I  felt 
also  an  interest  in  the  scene,  from  the  consideration  that  these 
fleeting  customs  were  posting  hst  into  oblivion,  and  that  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  family  in  England  in  which  the  whole  of  them 
were  still  punctiliously  observed.  There  was  a  quaintness,  too, 
mingled  with  all  this  revelry,  that  gave  it  a  peculiar  zest :  it  was 
suited  to  the  time  and  place ;  and  as  the  old  manor-house  almost 
reeled  with  mirth  and  wassail,  it  seemed  echoing  back  the 
joviality  of  long-departed  years,  t 

But  enough  of  Christmas  and  its  gambols ;  it  is  time  for  me  to 
pause  in  this  garrulity.  Methinks  I  hear  the  questions  asked  by 
my  graver  readers,  "To  what  purpose  is  all  this — ^how  is  the 
world  to  be  made  wiser  by  this  talk  ? "  Alas !  is  there  not 
wisdom  enough  extant  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  ?  And  if 
not,  are  there  not  thousands  of  abler  pens  labouring  for  its  im- 
provement ! — It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  please  than  to  instruct 
•—to  play  the  companion  rather  than  the  preceptor. 

*  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins,  tpeakinf  of  tfa«  danee  called  the  Pavon»from  ptvo,  %  peaeodc,  eays, 

"  It  ii  a  grvrt  and  migestic  danoe ;  the  method  of  dancing  it  anciently  waa  by  gentlemen 

dressed  with  caps  and  swords,  by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  the  peers  in 

their  nsaotles,  and  by  the  ladies  u  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof,  in  dancing, 

eeembled  that  of  a  peacock."— Histobt  of  Music. 

"i*  At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  paper,  the  pictiire  of  an  old-fathioned 
Christmas  in  the  countij  was  pronounced  by  some  as  out  of  date.  The  author  bad  after- 
wards aa  cmportnnity  oi  witnessing  almost  all  the  customs  above  described,  existing  in 
unexpected  vigour  in  the  skirts  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  where  he  passed  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  reader  will  find  some  notice  of  them  in  the  author's  aeoount  of  his 
sojourn  at  Newstead  Abbey. 
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What,  after  all,  is  the  mite  of  wisdom  that  I  could  throw  into 
the  mass  of  knowledge;  or  how  am  I  sure  that  my  sagest 
deductions  may  be  safe  guides  for  the  opinion  of  others  ?  But 
in  writing  to  amuse,  if  I  fail,  the  only  evil  is  in  my  own  disap- 
poinUnent.  If,  however,  I  can  by  any  lucky  chance,  in  these 
days  of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  or  beguile 
the  heavy  heart  of  one  moment  of  sorrow ;  if  I  can  now  and 
then  penetrate  through  the  gathering  film  of  misanthropy,  prompt 
a  benevolent  view  of  human  nature,  and  make  my  i-eader  more  in 
good  humour  with  his  fellow-beings  and  himself  surely,  surely,  I 
shall  not  then  have  written  entirely  in  vain. 
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I  do  walk, 


Methinks,  like  Guido  Vaoz,  with  mj  dark  laotlMray 
Stealing  to  set  the  town  o*  fire ;  i'  th*  country 
I  shonld  be  taken  for  William  o'  the  Wisp, 
Or  Robm  Goodfellow. — Flbtchsk. 

I  AM  somewhat  of  an  antiquity  hunter,  and  am  fond  of  ez 
ploring  London  in  quest  of  the  relics  of  old  times.  These  are 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the  city,  swallowed  up 
and  almost  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar ;  but  deriving 
poetical  and  romantic  interest  from  the  commonplace  prosaic 
world  around  them.  I  was  struck  with  an  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  summer  ramble  into  the  city ;  for  the 
city  is  only  to  be  explored  to  advantage  in  summer-time,  when 
free  from  the  smoke  and  fog,  and  rain  and  mud  of  winter.  I  bad 
been  buffeting  for  Bome  time  against  the  current  of  population 
setting  through  Fleet-street.  The  warm  weather  had  unstrung 
my  nerves,  and  made  me  sensitive  to  every  jar  and  jostle  and 
discordant  sound.  The  flesb  was  weary,  the  spirit  faint,  and  I 
waa  getting  out  of  humour  with  the  bustling  busy  throng  through 
which  I  had  to  struggle,  when  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  tore  my 
way  through  the  crowd,  plunged  into  a  by-lane,  and  after  passing 
through  several  obscure  nooks  and  angles,  emerged  into  a  quaint 
and  quiet  court  with  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  overhung  by 
^mSy  and  kept  perpetually  fresh  and  green  by  a  fountain  with  its 
sparkling  jet  of  water.  A  student  with  book  in  hand  was  seated 
on  a  stone  bench,  partly  reading,  partly  meditating  on  the 
movements  of  two  or  three  trim  nursery-maids  with  their  infamt 
charges. 

I  was  like  an  Arab  who  had  suddenly  come  upon  an  oasis  amid 
the  panting  sterility  of  the  desert.  By  degrees  the  quiet  and 
coolness  of  the  place  soothed  my  nerves  and  refreshed  my  spirit* 
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I  pursued  my  walk,  and  came,  hard  by,  to  a  very  ancient  chapci, 
with  a  low-brQwed  Saxon  portal  of  massive  and  rich  architecture. 
The  interior  was  circular  and  lofty,  and  lighted  from  above. 
Around  were  monumental  tombs  of  ancient  date,  on  which  were 
extended  the  marble  effigies,  of  warriors  in  armour.  Some  had 
the  hands  devoutly  crossed  upon  the  breast ;  others  grasped  the 
pommel  of  the  sword,  menacing  hostility  even  in  the  tomb  I — 
while  the  crossed  legs  of  several  indicated  soldiers  of  the  Faith 
who  had  been  on  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land. 

I  was,  in  fact,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars,  strangely 
situated  in  the  very  centre  of  sordid  traffic ;  and  I  do  not  know 
a  more  impressive  lesson  for  the  man  of  the  world  than  thus  sud- 
denly to  turn  aside  from  the  highway  of  busy  money-seeking  life, 
and  sit  down  among  these  shadowy  sepulchres,  where  all  is 
twilight,  dust,  and  forgetfulness. 

In  a  subsequent  tour  of  observation,  I  encountered  another  of 
these  relics  of  a  '^  foregone  world"  locked  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  I  had  been  wandering  for  some  time  through  dull  mono- 
tonous streets,  destitute  of  anything  to  strike  the  eye  or  excite  the 
imagination,  when  I  beheld  before  me  a  Gothic  gateway  of  moul- 
dering antiquity.  It  opened  into  a  spacious  quadrangle  forming 
the  court-yard  of  a  stately  Gothic  pile,  the  portal  of  which  stood 
invitingly  open. 

It  was  apparently  a  public  edifice,  and,  as  I  was  antiquity 
hunting,  I  ventured  in,  though  with  dubious  steps.  Meetin^^^  no 
one  either  to  oppose  or  rebuke  my  intrusion,  I  continued  on  until 
I  found  myself  in  a  great  hall,  with  a  lofty  arched  roof  and 
oaken  gallery,  all  of  Gothic  architecture.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
was  an  enormous  fireplace,  with  wooden  settles  on  each  side  ;  at 
the  other  end  was  a  raised  platform,  or  dais,  the  seat  of  state, 
above  which  was  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  antique  g&i^b,  with 
a  long  robe,  a  ruff,  and  a  venerable  gray  beard. 

The  whole  establishment  had  an  air  of  monastic  quiet  and 
seclusion,  and  what  gave  it  a  mysterious  charm  was,  that  I  had 
not  met  with  a  human  being  since  I  had  passed  the  threshold. 

Encouraged  by  this  loneliness,  I  seated  myself  in  a  recess  of  a 
large  bow  window,  which  admitted  a  broad  flood  of  yellow  sun- 
shine, chequered  here  and  there  by  tints  from  panes  of  coloured 
glass ;  while  an  open  casement  let  in  the  soft  summer  air.  Here, 
leaning  my  head  on  my  hand,  and  my  arm  on  an  old  oaken  table, 
I  indulged  in  a  sort  of  reverie  about  what  might  have  been  the 
ancient  uses  of  this  edifice.  It  had  evidently  been  of  monastic 
origin;  perhaps  one  of  those  collegiate  establishments  built  of 
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yore  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  where  the  patient  monk,  in 
the  ample  solitude  of  the  cloister,  added  page  to  page,  and  rolume 
to  volume,  emulating  in  the  productions  of  his  brain  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pile  he  inhabited. 

As  I  was  seated  in  this  musing  mood,  a  small  panelled  door  in 
an  arch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and  a  number 
of  gray-headed  old  men,  clad  in  long  black  cloaks,  came  forth 
one  by  one ;  proceeding  in  that  manner  through  the  hall,  without 
uttering  a  word,  each  turning  a  pale  face  on  me  as  he  passed,  and 
disappearing  through  a  door  at  the  lower  end. 

I  was  singularly  struck  with  their  appearance;  their  black 
cloaks  and  antiquated  air  comported  with  the  style  of  this  most 
venerable  and  mysterious  pile.  It  was  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  years  about  which  I  had  been  musing  were  passing  in 
review  before  me.  Pleasing  myself  with  such  fancies,  I  set  out, 
in  the  spirit  of  romance,  to  explore  what  I  pictured  to  myself  a 
realm  of  shadows,  existing  in  the  very  centre  of  substantial 
realities. 

My  ramble  led  me  through  a  labyrinth  of  interior  courts  and 
corridors  and  dilapidated  cloisters,  for  the  main  edifice  had  many 
additions  and  dependencies,  built  at  various  times  and  in  various 
styles;  in  one  open  space  a  number  of  boys,  who  evidently 
belonged  to  the  establishment,  were  at  their  sports ;  but  every- 
where I  observed  those  mysterious  old  gray  men  in  black  mantles, 
sometimes  sauntering  alone,  sometimes  conversing  in  groups : 
they  appeared  to  be  the  pervading  genii  of  the  place.  I  now 
called  to  mind  what  I  had  read  of  certain  colleges  in  old  times, 
where  judicial  astrology,  geomancy,  necromancy,  and  other  for- 
biddcD  and  magical  sciences  were  ^ught.  Was  this  an  establish- 
ment of  the  kind,  and  were  these  black-cloaked  old  men  really 
professors  of  the  black  art  ? 

These  surmises  were  passing  through  my  mind  as  my  eye 
glanced  into  a  chamber  hung  round  with  all  kinds  of  strange  and 
uncouth  objects,  implements  of  savage  warfare;  strange  idols  and 
stuffed  alligators;  bottled  serpents  and  monsters  decorated  the 
mantelpiece ;  while  on  the  high  tester  of  an  old-fashioned  bed- 
stead grinned  a  human  skull,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  dried  cat 

I  approached  to  regard  more  narrowly  this  mystic  chamber, 
which  seemed  a  fitting  laboratory  for  a  necromancer,  when  I  was 
startled  at  beholding  a  human  countenance  staring  at  me  from  a 
dusky  comer.  It  was  that  of  a  small,  shrivelled  old  man,  with 
thin  cheekSy  bright  eyes,  and  gray  wiry  projecting  eyebrows.     I 

N 
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at  first  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a  mummy  curiously  pre- 
served, but  it  moved,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  alive.  It  was  another 
of  these  black-cloaked  old  men ;  and,  as  I  regarded  his  qiiaint 
physiognomy,  his  obsolete  garb,  and  the  hideous  and  sinister 
objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  I  began  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  had  come  upon  the  arch  mago,  who  ruled  over  this  ma^cal 
fraternity. 

Seeing  me  pausing  before  the  door,  he  rose  and  invited  me  to 
enter.  I  obeyed  with  singular  hardihood,  for  how  did  I  know 
whether  a  wave  of  his  wand  might  not  metamorphose  me  into 
some  strange  monster,  or  conjure  me  into  one  of  the  bottles  on  his 
mantelpiece  ?  He  proved,  however,  to  be  anything  but  a  con- 
jurer, and  his  simple  garrulity  soon  dispelled  all  the  magic  and 
mystery  with  which  I  had  enveloped  this  antiquated  pile  and  its 
no  less  antiquated  inhabitants. 

It  appeared  that  I  bad  made  my  way  into  the  centre  of  an 
ancient  asylum  for  superannuated  tradesmen  and  decayed  house- 
holders, with  which  was  connected  a  school  for  a  limited  number 
of  boys.  It  was  founded  upwards  of  two  centuries  since  on  an 
old  monastic  establishment,  and  retained  somewhat  of  the  con- 
ventual air  and  character.  The  shadowy  line  of  old  men  in  black 
mantles  who  had  passed  before  me  in  the  hall,  and  whom  I  had 
elevated  into  magi,  turned  out  to  be  the  pensioners  returning  from 
morning  service  in  the  chapel. 

John  Hallum,  the  little  collector  of  curiosities  whom  I  had 
made  the  arch  magician,  had  been  for  six  years  a  resident  of  the 
place,  and  had  decorated  this  final  nestling-place  of  his  old  age 
with  relics  and  rarities  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  somewhat  pf  a  tra- 
veller, having  been  once  in  France,  and  very  near  making  a  visit 
to  Holland.  He  regretted  not  having  visited  the  latter  country, 
"  as  then  he  might  have  said  he  had  been  there."  He  was 
evidently  a  traveller  of  the  simple  kind. 

He  was  aristocraticai,  too,  in  his  notions ;  keeping  aloof,  aa  I 
found,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  pensioners.  His  chief  associates 
were  a  blind  man  who  spoke  Latin  and  Greek,  of  both  which 
languages  Hallum  was  profoundly  ignorant ;  and  a  broken-down 
gentleman,  who  had  run  through  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  left  him  by  his  father,  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
marriage  portion  of  his  wife.  Little  Hallum  seemed  to  consider 
it  an  indubitable  sign  of  gentle  blood  as  well  as  of  lofty  spirit  to 
be  able  to  squander  such  enormous  sums. 

P-S. — ^The  picturesque  remnant  of  old  times  into  which  I  have 
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thuj9  beguiled  the  reader  is  what  is  called  the  Charter  House, 
originally  the  Chartreuse.  It  was  founded  in  1611,  on  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  conyent,  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  being  one 
of  those  noble  charities  set  on  foot  by  individual  munificence,  and 
kept  up  with  the  quaintness  and  sanctity  of  ancient  times  amidst 
the  modern  changes  and  innoTations  of  London.  Here  eighty 
broken-down  men,  who  have  seen  better  days,  are  provided,  in 
their  old  age,  with  food,  clothing,  fueL  and  a  yearly  allowance 
for  private  expenses.  They  dine  together,  as  did  the  monks  of 
old,  in  the  hail,  which  had  been  the  refectory  of  the  original 
convent.  Attached  to  the  establishment  is  a  school  for  forty-four 
boys. 

Stowe,  whose  work  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  speaking 
of  the  obligations  of  the  gray-headed  pensioners,  says,  "  They  are 
not  to  intermeddle  with  any  business  touching  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital,  but  to  attend  only  to  the  service  of  God,  and  take  thank- 
fully what  is  provided  for  them,  without  muttering,  murmuring, 
or  grudging.  None  to  wear  weapon,  long  hair,  coloured  boots, 
spurs,  or  coloured  shoes,  feathers  in  their  hats,  or  any  ruffian-like 
or  unseemly  apparel,  but  such  as  becomes  hospital  men  to  wear." 
''  And  in  truth,"  adds  Stowe,  "  happy  are  they  that  are  so  taken 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  fixed  in  so  good  a 
place  as  these  old  men  are ;  having  nothing  to  care  for  but  the 
good  of  their  souls,  to  serve  God,  and  to  live  in  brotherly  love." 

For  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  been  interested  by  the 
preceding  sketch,  taken  down  from  my  own  observation,  and  who 
may  wish  to^know  a  little  more  about  the  mysteries  of  London, 
I  subjoin  a  modicum  of  local  history,  put  into  my  hands  by  an 
odd-looking  old  gentleman  in  a  small  brown  wig  and  a  snuff- 
coloured  coat,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  shortly  after  my 
vLsit  to  the  Charter  House.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  dubious  at 
first,  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  apocryphal  tales  often  passed 
off  upon  inquiring  travellers  Hke  myself;  and  which  have  brought 
onr  general  character  for  veracity  into  such  unmerited  reproach. 
On  making  proper  inquiries,  however,  I  have  received  the  most 
satisfactory  assurances  of  the  author  s  probity ;  and,  indeed,  have 
been  told  that  he  is  actually  engaged  in  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  tlie  very  interesting  region  in  which  he  resides ;  of 
which  the  following  may  be  considered  merely  bs  a  foretaste 
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What  I  write  is  most  true  *  «  *  *  i  have  a  whole  booke  of  cases  lying  by  me, 
which  if  I  should  sette  foorth,  some  grave  auatients  (within  the  hearing  of  Bow  bell) 
would  be  out  of  charity  with  me. — Nashe. 

In  the  ceutre  of  the  great  city  of  London  lies  a  small  neigh- 
bourhood, consisting  of  a  cluster  of  narrow  streets  and  courts, 
of  very  venerable  and  debilitated  houses,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Little  Britain.  Christ  Church  School  and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  bound  it  on  the  west ;  Smithfield  and  Long- 
lane  on  the  north  ;  Aldersgate-street,  like  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
divides  it  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city ;  whilst  the  yawning 
gulf  of  BuU-and-Mouth-street  separates  it  from  Butcher-lane, 
and  the  regions  of  Newgate.  Over  this  little  territory,  thus 
bounded  and  designated,  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  swelling 
above  the  intervening  houses  of  Paternoster-row,  Amen-corner,and 
Ave  Maria-lane,  looks  down  with  an  air  of  motherly  protection. 

This  quarter  derives  its  appellation  from  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  As 
London  increased,  however,  rank  and  fashion  roUed  off  to  the 
west,  and  trade,  creeping  on  at  their  heels,  took  possession  of 
their  deserted  abodes.  For  some  time  Little  Britain  became  the 
great  mart  of  learning,  and  was  peopled  by  the  busy  and  prolific 
race  of  booksellers :  these  also  gradually  deserted  it,  and,  emi- 
grating beyond  the  great  strait  of  Newgate-street,  settled  down 
in  Paternoster-row  and  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  where  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  multiply  even  at  the  present  day. 

But  though  thus  fallen  into  decline.  Little  Britain  still  bears 
traces  of  its  former  splendour.  There  are  several  houses  ready 
to  tumble  down,  the  fronts  of  which  are  magnificently  enriched 
with  old  oaken  carvings  of  hideous  faces,  unknown  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes ;  and  fruits  and  flowers  which  it  would  perplex  a 
naturalist  to  classify.  There  are  also,  in  Aldersgate-street, 
certain  remains  of  what  were  once  spacious  and  lordly  family 
mansions,  but  which  h^ve  in  latter  days  been  subdivided  into 
several  tenements.  Here  may  often  be  found  the  family  of  a 
petty  tradesman,  with  its  trumpery  furniture,  burrowing  among 
the  relics  of  antiquated  finery,  in  great  rambling  time-stained 
apartments,  with  fretted  ceilings,  gilded  cornices,  and  enormous 
marble  fireplaces.  The  lanes  and  courts  also  contain  many 
smaller  houses,  not  on  so  graud  a  scale,  but,  like  your  small 
ancient  gentry,  sturdily  maintaining  their  claims  to  equal  anti- 
quity.    These  have  their  gable-ends  to  the   street ;  great  bow 
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windows,  with  diamond  panes  set  in  lead,  grotesque  carving^s,  and 
low  arched  door -ways.* 

In  this  most  venerable  and  sheltered  little  nest  have  I  passed 
several  quiet  years  of  existence,  comfortably  lodged  in  the 
second  floor  of  one  of  the  smallest  but  oldest  edifices.  My 
sitting-room  is  an  old  wainscoted  chamber,  with  small  panels, 
and  set  ofl"  with  a  miscellaneous  array  of  furniture.  1  have  a 
particular  respect  for  three  or  four  high-backed  claw-footed 
chairs,  covered  with  tarnished  brocade,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
having  seen  better  days,  and  have  doubtless  figured  in  some  of 
the  old  palaces  of  Little  Britain.  They  seem  to  me  to  keep 
together,  and  to  look  down  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  their 
leathern-bottomed  neighbours ;  as  I  have  seen  decayed  gentry 
carry  a  high  head  among  the  plebeian  society  with  which  they 
were  reduced  to  associate.  The  whole  front  of  my  sitting-room 
is  taken  up  with  a  bow  window ;  on  the  panes  of  which  are 
recorded  the  names  of  previous  occupants  for  many  generations, 
mingled  with  scraps  of  very  indifferent  gentleman-like  poetry, 
written  in  characters  which  I  can  scarcely  decipher,  and  which 
extol  the  charms  of  many  a  beauty  of  Little  Britain,  who  has 
long,  long  since  bloomed,  faded,  and  passed  away.  As  I  am  an 
idle  personage,  with  no  apparent  occupation,  and  pay  my  bill 
regularly  every  week,  I  am  looked  upon  as  the  only  independent 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  being  curious  to  learn  the 
internal  state  of  a  community  so  apparently  shut  up  within  itself, 
I  have  managed  to  work  my  way  into  all  the  concerns  and  secrets 
of  the  place. 

Little  Britain  may  truly  be  called  the  heart's  core  of  the 
city  ;  the  strong-hold  of  true  John  Bullism.  It  is  a  fragment  of 
London  as  it  was  in  its  better  days,  with  its  antiquated  folks  and 
fashions.  Here  flourish  in  great  preservation  many  of  the  holiday 
games  and  customs  of  yore.  The  inhabitants  most  religiously 
eat  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hot-cross  buns  on  Good  Friday, 
and  roast  goose  at  Michaelmas  ;  they  send  love-letters  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,  bum  the  Pope  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  kiss  all 
the  girls  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  Roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding  are  also  held  in  superstitious  veneration,  and  port  and 
sherry  maintain  their  grounds  as  the  only  true  English  wines ; 
all  others  being  considered  vile  outlandish  beverages. 

Little  Britain  has  its  long  catalogue  of  city  wonders,  which 
its  inhabitants  consider  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  such  as  the 

*  It  is  e?ident  that  the  author  of  this  interesting  communication  has  included,  in  his 
general  title  of  Little  Britain,  many  of  those  little  lanes  and  court»  that  belong  imme- 
diately to  Cloth  Fair. 
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great  beU  of  St.  Paul's,  which  sours  all  the  beer  when  it  tolls  ; 
the  figures  that  strike  the  hours  at  St  Dtinstan's  clock;  the 
Monument ;  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  and  the  wooden  giants  in 
GuildhalL  They  still  believe  in  dreams  and  fortune-telBng,  and 
an  old  woman  that  lires  in  Boll-and-Moath-street  makes  a 
tolerable  subsistence  by  detecting  stolen  goods,  and  promising  the 
girls  good  husbands.  They  are  apt  to  be  rendered  uncomfortable 
by  comets  and  eclipses ;  and  if  a  dog  howls  dolefully  at  night,  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  in  the  place.  There  are 
even  many  ghost-stories  current,  particularly  concerning  the  old 
mansion-houses ;  in  several  of  which  it  is  said  strange  sights  are 
sometimes  seen.  Lords  and  ladies,  the  former  in  full-bottomed 
wigs,  hanging  sleeves  and  swords,  the  latter  in  lappets,  stays, 
hoops,  and  brocade,  have  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
great  waste  chambers,  on  moonlight  nights ;  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  shades  of  the  ancient  proprietors  in  their  court-dresses. 

Little  Britain  has  likewise  its  sages  and  great  men.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  the  former  is  a  tall,  dry  old  gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Skryme,  who  keeps  a  small  apothecary's  shop.  He 
has  a  cadaverous  countenance,  full  of  cavities  and  projections ; 
with  a  brown  circle  round  each  eye,  like  a  pair  of  horn  specta.- 
cles.  He  is  much  thought  of  by  the  old  women,  who  consider 
him  as  a  kind  of  conjurer,  because  he  has  two  or  three  stuffed 
alligators  hanging  up  in  his  shop,  and  several  snakes  in  bottles. 
He  is  a  great  reader  of  almanacs  and  newspapers,  and  is  much 
given  to  pore  over  alarming  accounts  of  plots,  conspiracies,  fires, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions ;  which  last  phenomena  he 
considers  as  signs  of  the  times.  He  has  always  some  dismal  tale 
of  the  kind  to  deal  out  to  his  customers,  with  their  doses ;  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  puts  both  soul  and  body  into  an  uproar. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  omens  and  predictions ;  and  has  the 
prophecies  of  Robert  Nixon  and  Mother  Shipton  by  heart.  No 
man  can  make  so  much  out  of  an  eclipse,  or  even  an  unusually 
dark  day ;  and  he  shook  the  tail  of  the  last  comet  over  the  heads 
of  his  customers  and  disciples  until  they  were  nearly  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  He  has  lately  got  hold  of  a  popular  legend 
or  prophecy,  on  which  he  has  been  unusually  eloquent.  There 
has  been  a  saying  current  among  the  ancient  sybils,  who  treasure 
up  these  things,  that  when  the  grasshopper  on  the  top  of  the 
Exchange  shook  hands  with  the  dragon  on  the  top  of  Bow 
church  steeple,  fearful  events  would  take  place.  This  strange 
conjunction,  it  seems,  has  as  strangely  come  to  pass.  The  same 
architect  has  been  engaged  lately  on  the  repairs  of  the  cupola  of 
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the  Exchange,  and  the  steeple  of  Bow  church ;  and,  fearfol  to 
relate,  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper  actually  lie,  cheek  by  jole, 
in  the  yard  of  his  workshop. 

"  Others,"  as  Mr.  Skryme  is  accustomed  to  say,  "  may  go 
star-gazing,  and  look  for  conjunctions  in  the  heavens,  but  here 
is  a  conjunction  on  the  earth,  near  at  home,  and  under  our  own 
eyes,  which  surpasses  all  the  signs  and  calculations  of  astrologers/' 
Since  these  portentous  weathercocks  have  thus  laid  their  heads 
together,  wonderful  events  had  already  occurred.  The  good  old 
king,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  lived  eighty-two  years,  had 
all  at  once  given  up  the  ghost ;  another  king  had  mounted  the 
throne ;  a  royal  duke  had  died  suddenly — another,  in  France,  had 
been  murdered ;  there  had  been  Radical  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  bloody  scenes  at  Manchester ;  the  great  plot 
in  Cato-street ; — ^and,  above  all,  the  Queen  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land !  All  these  sinister  events  are  recounted  by  Mr.  Skryme 
with  a  mysterious  look,  and  a  dismal  shake  of  the  head ;  and 
being  taken  with  his  drugs,  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  with  stuffed  sea-monsters,  bottled  serpents,  and  his  own 
visage,  which  is  a  title-page  of  tribulation,  they  have  spread  great 
gloom  through  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Little  Britain.  They 
shake  their  heads  whenever  they  go  by  Bow  churdi,  and  observe, 
that  they  never  expected  any  good  to  come  c^  taking  down  that 
steeple,  which  in  old  times  told  nothing  but  glad  tidings,  as  the 
history  of  Whittington  ai^d  his  Cat  bears  witness. 

The  rival  oracle  of  Little  Britain  is  a  substantial  cheese- 
monger, who  lives  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  old  family  man- 
sions, and  is  as  magnificently  lodged  as  a  rouud-bellied  mite  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  own  Cheshires.  Indeed,  he  is  a  man  of 
no  little  standing  and  importance;  and  his  renown  extends 
through  Huggin-lane,  and  Lad-lane,  and  even  unto  Alderman- 
bury.  His  opinion  is  very  much  taken  in  affairs  of  state,  hav- 
ing read  the  Sunday  papers  for  the  last  half-century,  together 
with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Rapin's  History  of  England,  and 
the  Naval  Chronicle.  His  head  is  stored  with  invaluable  maxims 
which  have  borne  the  test  of  time  and  use  for  centuries.  It  is 
his  firm  opinion  that  ''  it  is  a  moral  impossible,"  so  long  as  Eng- 
land is  true  to  herself,  that  anything  can  shake  her ;  and  he  has 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt ;  which,  some- 
how or  other,  he  proves  to  be  a  great  national  bulwark  and 
blessing.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  purlieus 
of  lit^e  Britain,  until  of  late  years,  when,  having  become  rich, 
and  grown  into  the  dignity  of  a  Sunday  cane,  he  begins  to  take 
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his  pleasure  and  see  the  world.  He  has  therefore  made  several 
excursions  to  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  other  neighbouring 
towns,  where  he  hcis  passed  whole  afternoons  in  looking  back 
upon  the  metropolis  through  a  telescope,  and  endeavouring  to 
descry  the  steeple  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Not  a  stage-coachman 
of  Bull-and-Mouth-street  but  touches  his  hat  as  he  passes ;  and 
he  is  considered  quite  a  patron  at  the  coach-office  of  the  Goose 
and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  His  family  have  been  very 
urgent  for  him  to  make  an  expedition  to  Margate,  but  he  has 
great  doubts  of  thope  new  sriincracks,  the  steamboats,  and,  indeed, 
thinks  himsell'  too  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  sea  voyages. 

Little  Britain  has  occasionally  its, factions  and  divisions,  and 
party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  one  time  in  consequence  of  two 
rival  "  Burial  Societies  "  being  set  up  in  the  place.  One  held  its 
meeting  at  the  Swan  and  Horse  Shoe,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
cheesemonger ;  the  other  at  the  Cock  and  Crown,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  apothecary ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  latter 
was  the  most  flourishing.  I  have  passed  an  evening  or  two  at 
each,  and  have  acquired  much  valuable  information,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  being  buried,  the  comparative  merits  of  church- 
yards, together  with  divers  hints  on  the  subject  of  patent-iron 
coffins.  I  have  heard  the  question  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  as 
to  the  legality  of  prohibiting  the  latter  on  account  of  their  dura- 
bility. The  feuds  occasioned  by  these  societies  have  happily  died 
of  late ;  but  they  were  for  a  long  time  prevailing  themes  of  con- 
troversy, the  people  of  Little  Britain  being  extremely  solicitous 
of  funereal  honours  and  of  l3ring  comfortably  in  their  graves. 

Besides  these  two  funeral  societies,  there  is  a  third  of  quite  a 
diflferent  cast,  which  tends  to  throw  the  sunshine  of  good-humour 
over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  It  meets  once  a  week  at  a  little 
old-fashioned  house,  kept  by  a  jolly  publican  of  the  name  of 
Wagstaff,  and  bearing  for  insignia  a  resplendent  half-moon,  with 
a  most  seductive  bunch  of  grapes.  The  whole  edifice  is  covered 
with  inscriptions  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  wayfarer ;  such 
as  ''  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.'s  Entire,"  "  Wine,  Rum,  and 
Brandy  Vaults,"  "  Old  Tom,  Rum,  and  Compounds,"  etc.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Momus  from  time 
immemorial.  It  has  always  been  in  the  family  of  the  Wagstaffs^ 
so  that  its  history  is  tolerably  preserved  by  the  present  landlord. 
It  was  much  frequented  by  the  gallants  and  cavalieros  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  looked  into  now  and  then  by  the  wits 
of  Charles  the  Second's  day.  But  what  Wagstaff  principally 
prides  himself  upon  is,  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  one  of  his  noc- 
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tarnal  rambles,  broke  the  head  of  one  of  his  ancestors  with  his 
famous  walking-staff.  This,  however,  is  considered  as  rather  a 
dubious  and  vain-glorious  boast  of  the  landlord. 

The  club  which  now  holds  its  weekly  sessions  here  goes  by 
the  name  of  ^'  the  Roaring  Lads  of  Little  Britain."  They  abound 
in  old  catches,  glees,  and  choice  stories,  that  are  traditional  in  the 
place,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis. 
There  is  a  mad-cap  undertaker  who  is  inimitable  at  a  merry 
song ;  but  the  life  of  the  club,  and  indeed  the  prime  wit  of  Little 
Britain,  is  bully  Wagstaff  himsel£  His  ancestors  were  all  wags 
before  him,  and  he  has  inherited  with  the  inn  a  large  stock  €if 
songs  and  jokes,  which  go  with  it  from  generation  to  generation 
as  heir-looms.  He  is  a  dapper  little  fellow,  with  bandy  legs  and 
pot  belly,  a  red  feuse,  with  a  moist  merry  eye,  and  a  little  shock 
of  gray  hair  behind.  At  the  opening  of  every  club-night  he  is 
caUed  in  to  sing  his  '^  Confession  of  Faith,"  which  is  the  famous 
old  drinking  trowl  from  Gammer  Gurton  s  Needle.  He  sings 
it,  to  be  sure,  with  many  variations,  as  he  received  it  from  his 
father  s  lips ;  for  it  has  been  a  standing  favourite  at  the  Half- 
Moon  and  Bunch  of  Grapes  ever  since  it  was  written ;  nay,  he 
affirms  that  his  predecessors  have  often  had  the  honour  of  singing 
it  before  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  Christmas  mummeries,  when 
Little  Britain  was  in  all  its  glory.^ 

*  As  mine  host  of  the  Half- Moon's  Confession  of  Faith  may  not  be  familiar  to  the  migoo 
rity  of  readers,  and  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  current  songs  of  Little  Britain,  I  subjoin  it 
in  its  original  orthography.  I  would  observe,  that  the  whole  club  always  join  in  the  chorua 
with  a  fearful  thumping  on  the  table  and  clattering  of  pewter  pots  :— 

I  cannot  cate  but  lytle  meate, 

My  stomacke  is  not  good, 
But  sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  wean  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde, 
I  itufF  my  skyn  so  full  within. 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chorus.    Backe  and  syde  go  b<u«,  go  bare, 

Booth  foote  and  hand  go  colde, 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  ynoughe. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 

I  ha?e  no  rost,  but  a  nut  brawne  toite. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fyre ; 
A  little  breade  shall  do  me  steade. 

Much  breade  I  not  desjre. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  norwmde,  I  trowe, 

Can  hurte  mee,  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 
Chorus,    Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  as  her  lyfe, 

Loveth  well  good  ale  td  seeke. 
Full  oft  drynkes  shec,  tyll  ye  may  see 

The  teares  run  downe  her  cheeke. 
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It  would  do  one's  heart  good  to  hear,  on  a  club  night,  the 
shouts  of  merriment,  the  snatches  of  song,  and  now  and  then  tbe 
choral  bursts  of  half  a  dozen  discordant  yoices,  which  issue 
from  this  jovial  mansion.  At  such  times  the  street  is  lined  with 
listeners,  who  enjoy  a  delight  equal  to  that  of  gazing  into  a  con- 
fectioner's window,  or  snuffing  up  the  steams  of  a  cook-shop. 

There  are  two  annual  events  which  produce  great  stir  and 
sensation  in  Little  Britain;  these  are  St.  Bartholomew's  fair, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.  During  tbe  time  of  the  foir,  which 
is  held  in  the  adjoining  regions  of  Smithfield,  there  is  nothing 
going  on  but  gossiping  and  gadding  about.  The  late  quiet  streets 
of  Little  Britain  are  overrun  with  an  irruption  of  strange  figures 
and^  faces ;  every  tavern  is  a  scene  of  rout  and  revel.  The  fiddle 
and  the  song  are  heard  from  the  tap-room,  morning,  noon,  and 
night ;  and  at  each  window  may  be  seen  some  group  of  boon 
companions,  with  half-shut  eyes,  hats  on  one  side,  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  tankard  in  hand,  fondling,  and  prosing,  and  singing  maudlin 
songs  over  their  liquor.  Even  the  sober  decorum  of  private 
families,  which  I  must  say  is  rigidly  kept  up  at  other  times 
among  my  neighbours,  is  no  proof  against  this  Saturnalia.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  maid-servants  within  doors.  Their 
brains  are  absolutely  set  maddening  with  Punch  and  the  Puppet 
Show ;  the  Flying  Horses ;  Signior  Polito ;  the  Fire-Eater ; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Paap ;  and  the  Irish  Giant.  The  children, 
too,  lavish  all  their  holiday  money  in  toys  and  gilt  gingerbread, 
and  fill  the  house  with  the  Lilliputian  din  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  penny  whi8tlea< 

But  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  is  the  great  anniversary.  The, Lord 
Mayor  is  looked  up  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Little  Britain  as  the 
greatest  potentate  upon  earth ;  his  gilt  coach  with  six  horses  aa 
the  summit  of  human  splendour ;  and  his  procession,  with  all  the 
Sherifis  and  Aldermen  in  his  train,  as  the  grandest  of  earthly 
pageants.  How  they  exult  in  the  idea,  that  the  King  himself 
dare  not  enter  the  city,  without  first  knocking  at  the  gate  of 

Then  doth  shee  trowle  to  me  the  bowle, 

Even  aa  a  maolt-worme  aholde, 
And  Mjrth,  sweete  harte,  I  took  my  parte 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde.  / 

Chorus.    Backe  and  ayde  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drynke,  tyll  they  nod  and  winke. 

Even  as  goode  fellowes  sholde  doe, 
They  shall  not  mysse  to  have  the  blicse 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to ; 
And  all  poore  soules  tbat  hare  scowred  bowl«a« 

Or  have  them  lustily  trolde, 
God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  yonge  or  olde. 
Chorus.    Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,  &c. 
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Temple  Bar,  and  asking  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  for  if 
he  did,  heaven  and  earth  !  there  is  no  knoTving  what  might  be  the 
consequence.  The  man  in  armour  who  rides  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  is  the  city  champion,  has  orders  to  cut  down  every- 
body that  offends  against  the  dignity  of  the  city ;  and  then  there 
is  the  little  man  with  a  velvet  porringer  on  his  head,  who  sits  at 
the  window  of  the  state  coach,  and  holds  the  city  sword,  as  long 
as  a  pike-staff — Odd's  blood  I  If  he  once  draws  that  sword, 
Majesty  itself  is  not  safe ! 

Under  the  protection  of  this  mighty  potentate,  therefore,  the 
good  people  of  Little  Britain  sleep  in  peace.  Temple  Bar  is  an' 
effectual  barrier  against  all  interior  foes ;  and  as  to  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  Lord  Mayor  has  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tower, 
call  in  the  train  bands,  and  put  the  standing  anny  of  beef-eaters 
under  arms^  and  he  may  bid  defiance  to  the  world  ! 

Thus  wrapped  up  in  its  own  concerns,  its  own  habits,  and  its 
own  opinions.  Little  Britain  has  long  flourished  as  a  sound  heart 
to  this  great  fungus  metropolis.  I  have  pleased  myself  with 
considering  it  as  a  chosen  spot,  where  the  principles  pf  sturdy 
John  Bullism  were  garnered  up,  like  seed  com,  to  renew  the 
national  character,  when  it  had  run  to  waste  and  degeneracy.  I 
have  rejoiced  also  in  the  general  spirit  of  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  it ;  for  though  there  might  now  and  then  be  a  few 
clashes  of  opinion  between  the  adherents  of  the  cheesemonger  and 
the  apothecary,  and  an  occasional  feud  between  the  burial  socie- 
ties, yet  these  were  but  transient  clouds,  and  soon  passed  away< 
The  neighbours  met  with  good-will,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  never  abused  each  other  except  behind  their  backs. 

I  could  give  rare  descriptions  of  snug  junketing  parties  at 
which  I  have  been  present;  where  we  played  at  All-Fours, 
Pope- Joan,  Tom-come-tickle-me,  and  other  choice  old  games ; 
and  where  we  sometimes  had  a  good  old  English  country  dance 
to  the  tune  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     Once  a  year  also  the 
neighbours  would  gather  together  and  go  on  a  gipsy  party  to 
Epping  Forest    It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart  good  to  see 
the  merriment  that  took  place  here  as  we  banqueted  on  the  grass 
under  the  trees.     How  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  bursts  of 
laughter  at  the  songs  of  little  Wagstaff  and  the  merry  under- 
taker !     After  dinner,  too,  the  young  folks  would  play  afc  blind- 
man's-buff  and  hide-and-seek ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  them 
tangled  among  the  briers,  and  to  hear  a  fine  romping  girl  now 
and  then  squeak  from  among  the  bushes.     The  elder  folks  would 
gather  round  the  cheesemonger  and  the  apothecary,  to  hear  them 
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talk  politics  ;  for  tbey  generally  brought  out  a  newspaper  in  their 
pockets,  to  pass  away  time  in  the  country.  They  would  now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  get  a  little  warm  in  argument ;  but  their 
disputes  were  always  adjusted  by  reference  to  a  worthy  old 
umbrella-maker  in  a  double  chin,  who,  never  exactly  compre- 
hending the  subject,  managed  somehow  or  other  to  decide  in 
favour  of  both  parties. 

All  empires,  however,  says  some  philosopher  or  historian,  are 
doomed  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Luxury  and  innovation 
creep  in ;  factions  arise ;  and  families  now  and  then  spring  up, 
whose  ambition  and  intrigues  throw  the  whole  system  into  con- 
fusion. Thus,  in  latter  days,  has  the  tranquillity  of  Little 
Britain  been  grievously  disturbed,  and  its  golden  simplicity  of 
manners  threatened  with  total  subversion,  by  the  aspiring  family 
of  a  retired  butcher. 

The  family  of  the  Lambs  had  long  been  among  the  most 
thriving  and  popular  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  Miss  Lambs 
were  the  belles  of  Little  Britain,  and  everybody  was  pleased  when 
Old  Lamb  had  made  money  enough  to  shut  up  shop,  and  put  his 
name  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  door.  In  an  evil  hour,  however, 
one  of  the  Miss  Lambs  had  the  honour  of  being  a  lady  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  her  grand  annual  ball,  on  which 
occasion  she  wore  three  towering  ostrich  feathers  on  her  head. 
The  family  never  got  over  it ;  they  were  immediately  smitten 
with  a  passion  for  high  life ;  set  up  a  one-horse  carriage,  put  a 
bit  of  gold  lace  round  the  errand-boys  hat,  and  have  been  the 
talk  and  detestation  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  ever  since. 
They  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  play  at  Pope- Joan  or  blind- 
man's-buff  ;  they  could  endure  no  dances  but  quadrilles,  which 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  in  Little  Britain  ;  and  they  took  to 
reading  novels,  talking  bad,  French,  and  pla3ning  upon  the  piano. 
Their  brother,  too,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  set  up 
for  a  dandy  and  a  critic,  characters  hitherto  unknown  in  these 
parts ;  and  he  confounded  the  worthy  folks  exceedingly  by 
lalking  about  Kean,  the  opera,  and  the  Edinburgh  Revieio, 

What  was  still  worse,  the  Lambs  gave  a  grand  ball,  to  which 
they  neglected  to  invite  any  of  their  old  neighbours ;  but  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  genteel  company  from  Theobald's-road,  Red 
Lion-square,  and  other  parts  towards  the  west.  There  were 
several  beaux  of  their  brother's  acquaintance  from  Gray's-inn- 
lane  and  Hatton-garden ;  and  not  less  than  three  aldermen's 
ladies,  with  their  daughters.  This  was  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.     All  Little  Britain  was  in  an  uproar  with  the  smacking 
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of  whips,  the  lashing  of  miserable  horses,  and  the  rattling  and 
jingling  of  hackney  coaches.  The  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood 
might  be  seen  popping  their  night-caps  out  at  every  window, 
watching  the  crazy  vehicles  rumble  by ;  and  there  was  a  knot  of 
virulent  old  cronies,  that  kept  a  look-out  from  a  house  just 
opposite  the  retired  butcher's,  and  scanned  and  criticised  every 
one  that  knocked  at  the  door. 

This  dance  was  a  cause  of  almost  open  war,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  declared  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
the  Lambs.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  she  had  no  engage- 
ments with  her  quality  acquaintance,  would  give  little  humdruni 
tea  junketings  to  some  of  her  old  cronies,  "  quite,"  as  she  would 
say,  "  in  a  friendly  way  ;"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  her  invita- 
tions were  always  accepted,  in  spite  of  all  previous  vows  to  the 
contrary.  Nay,  the  good  ladies  would  sit  and  be  delighted  with 
the  music  of  the  Miss  Lambs,  who  would  condescend  to  strum  an 
Irish  melody  for  them  on  the  piano ;  and  they  would  listen 
with  wonderful  interest  to  Mrs.  Lamb's  anecdotes  of  Alderman 
Plunket's  family,  of  Portsoken  Ward,  and  the  Miss  Timberlakes, 
the  rich  heiresses  of  Crutched  Friars;  but  then  they  relieved 
their  consciences,  and  averted  the  reproaches  of  their  confede- 
rates, by  canvassing  at  the  next  gossiping  convocation  everything 
that  bsul  passed,  and  puUing  the  Lambs  anc^  their  rout  all  to 
pieces. 

The  only  one  of  the  family  that  could  not  be  made  fashion- 
able was  the  retired  butcher  himself.  Honest  Lamb,  in  spite  of 
the  meekness  of  his  name,  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  fellow,  with 
the  voice  of  a  lion,  a  head  of  black  hair  like  a  ^shoe-brush,  and  a 
broad  face  mottled  like  his  own  beef.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
daughters  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  gentleman,"  addressed 
him  as  "  papa,"  in  tones  of  infinite  softness,  and  endeavoured  to 
coax  him  into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  other  gentle- 
manly habits.  Do  what  they  might,  there  was  no  keeping  down 
the  butcher.  His  sturdy  nature  would  break  through  all  their 
glozings.  He  had  a  hearty  vulgar  good  humour  that  was  irre- 
pressible. His  very  jokes  made  his  sensitive  daughters  shudder  ; 
and  he  persisted  in  wearing  his  blue  cotton  coat  of  a  morning, 
dining  at  two  o'clock,  and  having  a  "  bit  of  sausage  with  his 
tea." 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  share  the  unpopularity  of  his 
family.  He  found  his  old  comrades  gradually  growing  cold  and 
civil  to  him  ;  no  longer  laughing  at  his  jokes ;  and  now^  and  then 
throwing  out  a  fling  at  "  some  people,"  and  a  hint  about  "  quality 
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binding."  This  both  nettled  and  perplexed  the  honest  butcher ; 
and  his  wife  and  daughters,  with  the  consummate  policy  of  the 
shrewder  sex,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  afternoon's  pipe  and  tankard 
at  WagstafiTs  ;  to  sit  after  dinner  bj  himselJ^  and  take  his  pint 
of  port — SL  liquor  he  detested — and  to  nod  in  his  chair  insoUtarj 
and  dismal  gentility. 

The  Miss  Lambs  might  now  be  seen  flaunting  along  the  streets 
in  French  bonnets,  with  unknown  beaux;  and  talking  and 
laughing  so  loud  that  it  distressed  the  nerves  of  every  good  lady 
within  hearing.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  patronage, 
and  actually  induced  a  French  dancing-master  to  set  up  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  worthy  folks  of  Little  Britain  took /fire 
at  it,  and  did  so  persecute  the  poor  Ghtul,  that  he  was  fain  to 
pack  up  fiddle  and  dancing-pumps,  and  decamp  with  such  pre- 
cipitation that  he  absolutely  forgot  to  pay  for  his  lodgings. 

I  had  flattered  myself,  at  first,  with  the  idea  that  all  this  fiery 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  community  was  merely  the  over- 
flowing of  their  zeal  for  good  old  EngHsh  manners,  and  their 
horror  of  innovation  ;  and  I  applauded  the  silent  contempt  they 
were  so  vociferous  in  expressing,  for  upstart  pride,  French  fashions, 
and  the  Miss  Lambs.  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  soon  perceived 
the  infection  had  taken  hold ;  and  that  my  neighbours,  after 
condemning,  were  beginning  to  follow  their  example.  I  over- 
heard my  landlady  importuning  her  husband  to  let  their  daughters 
have  one  quarter  at  French  and  music,  and  that  they  might  take 
a  few  lessons  in  quadrille.  I  even  saw,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Sundays,  no  less  than  five  French  bonnets,  precisely  like  those  of 
the  Miss  Lambs,  parading  about  Little  Britain. 

I  still  had  my  hopes  that  all  this  folly  would  gradually  die 
away ;  that  the  Lambs  might  move  out  of  the  neighbourhood, 
might  die,  or  might  run  away  with  attorneys'  apprentices ;  and 
that  quiet  and  simplicity  might  be  again  restored  to  the  com- 
munity. But  unluckily  a  rival  power  arose.  An  opulent 
oilman  died,  and  left  a  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  family 
of  buxom  daughters.  The  young  ladies  had  long  been  repining 
in  secret  at  the  parsimony  of  a  prudent  father,  which  kept  down 
all  their  aspirings.  Their  ambition,  being  now  no  longer  re- 
strained, broke  out  into  a  blaze,  and  they  openly  took  the  field 
against  the  family  of  the  butcher.  It  is  true  that  the  Lambs, 
having  had  the  first  start,  had  naturally  an  advantage  of  them  in 
the  fashionable  career.  They  could  speak  a  little  bad  French, 
play  the  piano,  dance  quadrilles,  and  had  formed  high  acquaint- 
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auces ;  but  the  Trotters  were  not  to  be  distanced.  Wben  the 
Lambs  appeared  with  two  feathers  in  their  hats,  the  Miss  Trotters 
moanted  four,  and  of  twice  as  fine  colours.  If  the  Lambs  gave 
a  dance,  the  Trotters  were  sure  not  to  be  behindhand;  and 
though  they  might  not  boast  of  as  good  company,  yet  they  had 
double  the  number,  and  were  twice  as  merry. 

The  whole  community  hsus  at  length  divided  itself  into  fashion- 
able factions  under  the  banners  of  these  two  families.  The  old 
games  of  Pope-Joan  and  Tom-come-tickle-me  are  entirely  dis- 
carded ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  up  an  honest  country 
dance ;  and  on  my  attempting  to  kiss  a  young  lady  under  the 
mistletoe  last  Christmas,  I  was  indignantly  repulsed ;  the  Miss 
Lambs  having  pronounced  it  "  shocking  vulgar."  Bitter  rivalry 
has  also  broken  out  as  to  the  most  £ajshionable  part  of  Little 
Britain ;  the  Lambs  standing  up  for  the  dignity  of  Cross-Keys 
square,  and  the  Trotters  for  the  vicinity  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Thus  is  this  little  territory  torn  by  factions  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, like  the  great  empire  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  what 
will  be  the  result  would  puzzle  the,  apothecary  himself,  with  all 
qis  talent  at  prognostics,  to  determine  ;  though  I  apprehend  that 
it  will  terminate  in  the  total  downfall  of  genuine  John  Bullism. 

The  immediate  effects  are  extremely  unpleasant  to  me.  Being 
a  single  man,  and,  as  I  observed  before,  rather  an  idle  good-for- 
nothing  personage,  I  have  been  considered  the  only  gentleman 
by  profession  in  the  place.  I  stand  therefore  in  high  favour  with 
both  parties,  and  have  to  hear  all  their  cabinet  counsels  and 
mutual  backbitings.  As  I  am  too  civil  not  to  agree  with  the 
ladies  <m  aU  occasions,  I  have  committed  myself  most  horribly 
with  both  parties,  by  abusing  their  opponents.  I  might  manage 
to  reconcile  this  to  my  conscience,  which  is  a  truly  accommo- 
dating one,  but  I  cannot  to  my  apprehension — ^if  the  Lambs  and 
Trotters  ever  come  to  a  reconciliation,  and  compare  notes,  I  am 
ruined! 

I  have  determined,  therefore,  to  beat  a  retreat  in  time,  and  am 
aetnally  looking  out  for  some  other  nest  in  this  great  city,  where 
old  English  manners  are  still  kept  up ;  where  French  is  neither 
eaten,  drunk,  danced,  nor  spoken;  and  where  there  are  no 
fJBbshioBable  families  of  retired  tradesmen.  This  found,  I  will,  like 
a  veteran  rat,  hasten  away  before  I  have  an  old  house  about  my 
ears  ;  bid  a  long,  though  a  sorrowful  adieu  to  my  present  abode, 
and  leave  the  rival  ^tions  of  the  Lambs  and  the  Trotters  to 
divide  the  districted  empire  of  Little  Britain, 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Thou  Boft-flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 

Of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakspeare  would  dream. 

The  fairies  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed, 

For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillow'd  his  head.— Gakkick. 

To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world  which 
\e  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  independence  and  territorial  consequence,  when,  after 
a  weary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the  world 
without  go  as  it  may ;  let  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so  long  as  he 
has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  being,  the 
very  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his  throne,  the 
poker  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour,  some  twelve  feet  square, 
his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty,  snatched  from 
the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleam- 
ing out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day :  and  he  who  has  advanced  some 
way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence  knows  the  importance  of  hus- 
banding even  morsels  and  moments  of  enjoyment.  '^  Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?  "  thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a 
stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow-chair,  and  cast  a  complacent  look 
about  the  little  parlour  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing  through  my 
mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the  church 
in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and 
a  pretty  chambermaid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face,  inquired,  w^ith 
a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  understood  it  as  a  modest 
hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  My  dream  of  absolute  dominion 
was  at  an  end ;  so  abdicating  my  throne,  like  a  prudent  poten- 
tate, to  avoid  being  deposed,  and  putting  the  Stratford  Guide- 
Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow  companion,  I  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare,  the  jubilee,  and  David  Garrick. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening  mornings  which 
we  sometimes  have  in  early  spring ;  for  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  chills  of  a  long  winter  had  suddenly  given  way ; 
the  north  wind  had  spent  its  last  gasp;  and  a  mild  air  came 
stealing  from  the  west,  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  nature, 
and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to  burst  forth  into  fragrance 
and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakspeare  was  born,  and  where, 
according  to  tradition,  ho  was  brought  up  to  his  fathers  craft  of 
wool-combing.     It  is  a  small  mean-looking  edifice  of  wood  and 
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plaster,  a  true  nestling-place  of  genius,  which  seems  to  delight  in 
hatching  its  offspring  in  bj-comers.  The  waUs  of  its  squalid 
chambers  are  covered  with  names  and  inscriptions  in  ev^erj  lan- 
guage, bj  pilgrims  of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance 
of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great 
poet  of  nature. 

The  house  is  shown  hj  a  garrulous  old  lady,  in  a  frosty  red 
face,  lighted  up  by  a  cold  bine  anxious  eye,  and  garnished  with 
artificial  locks  of  flaxen  hair,  curling  from  under  an  exceedingly 
dirty  cap.  She  was  peculiarly  assiduous  in  exhibiting  the  relics 
with  which  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines,  abounds.  There 
was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock  with  which  Shak- 
speare  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  exploits.  There,  too,  was 
his  tobacco-box ;  which  proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  the  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Hamlet ; 
and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Laurence  discovered 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb !  there  was  an  ample  supply  also 
of  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  which  seems  to  have  as  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  ; 
of  which  there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line. 

The  most  favourite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  ia  Shakspeare's 
chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimney  nook  of  a  small  gloomy  cham- 
ber, just  behind  what  was  his  father's  shop.  Here -he  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  when  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly  revolving  spit 
with  all  the  longing  of  an  urchin  ;  or  of  an  evening,  listening  to 
the  cronies  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  dealing  forth  churchyard 
tales  and  legendary  anecdotes  of  the  troublesome  times  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  chair  it  is  the  custom  of  every  one  that  visits  tbo 
house  to  sit :  whether  this  be  done  with  the  hope  of  imbibing  any 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  I  merely 
mention  the  fact ;  and  mine  hostess  privately  assured  me,  that, 
though  built  of  solid  oak,  such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees, 
that  the  chair  had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  in  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinaiy  chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto,  or  the  flying  chair  of  the  Arabian 
enchanter ;  for  though  sold  some  few  years  since  to  a  northern 
princess,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to 
the  old  chimney  comer. 

I  am  always  of  easy  faith  in  such  matters,  and  am  ever  will- 
ing to  be  decewed  whom  the  deceit  Is  pleasant  and  costs  nothing. 
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I  am,  therefore,  a  ready  believer  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anec- 
dotes of  goblins  and  great  men  ;  and  would  advise  all  travellers 
who  travel  for  their  gratification  to  be  the  same.  What  is  it  to 
us,  whether  these  stories  be  true  or  false,  so  long  as  we  can  per- 
suade ourselves  into  the  belief  of  them,  and  enjoy  all  the  charm 
of  the  reality  ?  There  is  nothing  like  resolute  good-humoured 
credulity  in  these  matters ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  went  even  so 
far  as  willingly  to  believe  the  claims  of  mine  hostess  to  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  poet,  when,  unluckily  for  my  faitb,  she  put  into 
my  hands  a  play  of  her  own  composition,  which  set  all  belief  in 
her  consanguinity  at  defiance. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  a  few  paces  brought  me 
to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church, 
a  large  and  venerable  pile,  mouldering  with  age^  but  richly  orna- 
mented. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered 
point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gardens  from  the  suburbs  of 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired :  the  river  runs 
murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  elms  which 
grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An 
avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of  which  are  curiously  interlaced, 
so  as  to  form  in  summer  an  arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from 
the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church  porch.  The  graves  are  over- 
grown with  grass;  the  gray  tomWones,  some  of  them  nearly 
sunk  into  the  earth,  are  half-covered  with  moss,  which  has  like- 
wise tinted  the  reverend  old  building.  Small  birds  have  built 
their  nests  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of  «the  walls,  and  keep 
up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooks  are  sailing  and 
cawing  about  its  lofty  gray  spire. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  the  gray-headed  sex- 
ton, Edmonds,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  get  the  key  of  the 
church.  He  had  lived  in  Stratford,  man  and  boy,  for  eighty 
years,  and  seemed  still  to  consider  himself  a  vigorous  man,  with 
the  trivial  exception  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  legs 
for  a  few  years  past.  His  dwelling  was  a  cottage,  looking  out 
upon  the  Avon  and  its  bordering  meadows ;  and  was  a  picture 
of  that  neatness,  order,  and  comfort  which  pervade  the  humblest 
dwelUngs  in  this  country.  A  low  white-washed  room,  with  a 
stone  floor  carefully  scrubbed,  served  for  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
hall.  Bows  of  pewter  and  earthen  dishes  glittered  along  the 
dresser.  On  an  old  oaken  table,  well  rubbed  and  polie^ed,  lay 
the  family  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  and  the  drawer  contained  the 
family  library,  composed  of  about  half  a  score  of  well-thumbed 
volumes.     An  ancient  clock,  that  important  article  of  cottage 
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farnitme,  ticked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room ;  with  a  bright 
warming-pan  hanging  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  old  man's 
horn-handled  Sunday  oane  on  the  other.  The  fireplace,  as  nsual, 
was  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  its 
jambs.  In  one  comer  sat  the  old  man's  grand-daughter  sewing, 
a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl, — and  in  the  opposite  comer  was  a  super- 
annuated crony,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of  John  Ange, 
and  who,  I  found,  had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They 
had  played  together  in  infancy ;  they  had  worked  together  in 
manhood;  they  were  now  tottering  about  and  gossiping  away 
the  evening  of  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  prol^bly  be 
buried  together  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  see  two  streams  of  existence  running  thus  evenly  and 
tranquilly  side  by  side ;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet ''  bosom  scenes " 
of  life  that  they  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  h^  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdotes  of  the  bard 
from  these  ancient  chroniclers ;  but  they  had  nothing  new  to  im- 
part. The  long  interval  during  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lay 
in  comparative  neglect  has  spread  its  shadow  over  his  history ; 
and  it  ia  his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely  anything  remains  to 
his  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of  conjectures. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed  as  carpenters 
on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated  Stratford  jubilee,  and  they 
remembered  Garriok,  the  prime  mover  of  the  fite,  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangements,  and  who,  according  to  the  sexton,  was 
'^  a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and  bustling."  John  Ange  had 
assisted  also  in  cutting  down  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  of  which 
he  had  a  morsel  in  his  pocket  for  sale;  no  doubt  a  sovereign 
quickener  of  literary  conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wights  speak  very 
dubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who  shows  the  Shakspeare  house. 
John  Ange  shook  his  head  when  I  mentioned  her  valuable  and 
inexhaustible  collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remains  of  the 
mulberry-tree ;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
Shakspeare  having  been  bom  in  her  house.  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  looked  upon  her  mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  rival  to 
the  poet's  tomb ;  the  latter  having  comparatively  but  few  visitors. 
Thas  it  is  that  historians  differ  at  the  very  outset,  and  mere 
pebbles  make  the  stream  of  truth  diverge  into  different  channels 
even  at  the  foimtain  head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue  of  limes,  and 
entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors 
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of  massiye  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  architecture 
and  embellishments  superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  drop- 
ping piecemeal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakspeare  is  in 
the  chancel.  The  place  is  solenm  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms 
waye  before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon,  which  runs  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a  low  perpetual  mur- 
mur. A  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is  buried. 
There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  himself,  and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful. 
If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude  about  the 
quiet  of  the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and 
thoughful  minds. 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  nke,  forbcare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Bieued  be  he  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  bust  of 
Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death,  and  considered  as  a 
resemblance.  The  aspect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely- 
arched  forehead ;  and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indica- 
tions of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition,  by  which  he  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness 
of  his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of 
his  decease — fifty-three  years  ;  an  untimely  death  for  the  world : 
for  what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden 
autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  popular 
and  royal  favour. 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  without  its 
efiect.  It  hsks  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at 
one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years  since,  also,  as  some 
labourers  were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth 
caved  in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  might  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No  one, 
however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains  so  awfully 
guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the  curious, 
or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted  to  commit  depreda- 
tions, the  old  sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days, 
until  the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but  coald 
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866  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing  but  dust.     It  was  some* 
thing,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favourite  daughter^ 
Mrs.  Hail,  and  others  of  his  family.  On  a  tomb  close  bj,  also, 
is  a  full-length  e&gy  of  his  old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious 
memory ;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  ludicrous  epitaph. 
There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind  refuses  to 
dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakspeare.  His 
idea  pervades  the  place ;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mauso- 
leum. The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence :  other  traces  of  him  may  be 
false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty. As  I  trod  the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something 
intense  and  thrilling  in  the  idea  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains 
of  Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ;  and  as 
I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one 
of  the  yew-trees,  the  only  refic  that  I  have  brought  from  Strat- 
ford. I  had  now  visited  the  usual  objects  of  a  pilgrim's  devotion, 
but  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Lucys,  at 
Oharlecot,  and  to  ramble  through  the  park  where  Shakspeare, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  roisters  of  Stratford,  committed 
his  youthful  offence  of  deer-stealing.  In  this  harebrained  ex- 
ploit we  are  told  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the 
keeper's  lodge,  where  he  remained  all  night  in  doleful  captivity. 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  his  treat- 
ment must  have  been  galling  and  humiliating ;  for  it  so  wrought 
upon  his  spirit  as  to  produce  a  rough  pasquinade,  which  was 
affixed  to  the  park  gate  at  Oharlecot.* 

This  flagitious  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the  knight  so  in- 
censed him,  that  he  applied  to  a  lawyer  at  Warwick  to  put  the 
severity  of  the  laws  in  force  against  the  rhyming  deer-stalker. 
Shakspeare  did  not  wait  to  brave  the  united  puissance  of  a  knight 
of  the  shire  and  a  country  attorney.  He  forthwith  abandoned 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Avon  and  his  paternal  trade ;  wandered 

*  The  followioR  is  the  only  stanza  extant  of  this  lampoon : — 

A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse, 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it* 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befoll  it. 
*  He  thinks  himself  great ; 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state. 
We  allow  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volkes  miscdle  it. 
Then  sing  lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 
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away  to  London ;  became  a  hanger-on  to  the  theatres ;  then  an 
actor ;  and,  finally,  wrote  for  the  stage ;  and  thus,  through  the 
persecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Lncj,  Stratford  lost  an  indifferent 
wool-comber,  and  the  world  gained  an  immortal  poet.  He  re- 
tained, however,  for  a  long  time,  a  sense  of  the  harsh  treatment 
of  the  Lord  of  Oharlecpt,  and  rerenged  himself  in  his  writings ; 
but  in  the  sportive  way  of  a  good-natured  mind.  Sir  Thomas  is 
said  to  be  the  original  of  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  satire  is  slyly 
fixed  upon  him  by  the  justice's  armorial  bearings,  which,  like 
those  of  the  knight,  had  white  luces*  in  the  quarterings. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  his  biographers  to  sofiben 
and  explain  away  this  early  transgression  of  the  poet;  bat  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  thoughtless  exploits  natural  to  his 
situation  and  turn  of  mind.  Shakspeare,  when  young,  had 
doubtless  all  the  wildness  and  irregularity  of  an  ardent,  undis- 
ciplined, and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  temperament  has 
naturally  something  in  it  of  the  vagabond.  When  left  to  itself, 
it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and  delights  in  ever3rthing  eccentric 
and  licentious.  It  is  often  a  turn-up  of  a  die,  in  the  gambling 
freaks  of  fate,  whether  a  natural  genius  shall  turn  out  a  great 
rogue  or  a  great  poet;  and  had  not  Shakspeare's  mind  fortu- 
nately taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might  have  as  daringly  trans- 
cended all  civil  as  he  has  all  dramatic  laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  in  early  life,  when  running  like  an 
unbroken  colt  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  he  was  to 
be  found  in  the  company  of  all  kinds  of  odd  anomalous  charac- 
ters ;  that  he  associated  with  all  the  madcaps  of  the  place,  and 
was  one  of  those  unlucky  urchins  at  mention  of  whom  old  men 
shake  their  heads,  and  predict  that  they  will  one  day  come  to 
the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucj^s  park 
was  doubtless  like  a  foray  to  a  Scottish  knight,  and  struck  his 
eager  and  as  yet  untamed  imagination  as  something  delightfully 
adventurous.-!* 

*  The  luce  is  a  pike  or  jack,  and  abounds  in  the  Avon  about  Charleeot. 

t  A  proof  of  Shakipeare' I  random  habits  and  associates  in  his  youthfdl  days  may  be 
found  in  a  traditionary  anecdote,  picked  up  at  Stratford  by  the  elder  Inland,  mad  men- 
tioned in  his  **  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thirsty  little  market  town  of  Bedford,  fomous 
for  its  ale.  Two  societies  of  the  Tillage  yeomanry  used  to  meet,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Bedford  Topers,  and  to  challenge  the  lovers  of  good  ale  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to 
a  contest  of  drinking.  Among  others,  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  |>rove  the 
strength  of  their  hMds ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  champions  was  Shakspeare,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  proverb,  that  "  they  who  drink  beer  will  think  beer,"  was  as  true  to  his  ale  as 
Falstaff  to  his  sack.  The  chivalry  of  Stratford  was  staggered  at  the  first  onset,  and  sounded 
a  retreat  while  they  had  yet  legs  to  carry  them  off  the  field.  They  had  scarcely  marched  a 
mile,  when,  their  Unfailing  taem,  they  were  forced  to  lie  down  under  a  crab-tree,  whera 
they  passed  the  night.    It  is  still  staniUng,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Shakspeare'a  tree. 
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The  old  mansion  of  Gharlecot  and  its  surrounding  paric  still 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Lucy  &mily,  and  are  pecultarl  j 
interesting,  from  'being  connected  with  this  whimsical  but  eyent* 
ful  circumstance  in  the  scanty  history  of  the  hard.  As  the 
house  stood  at  little  more  than  three  miles'  distance  &om  Strat- 
ford, I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  pedestrian  visit,  that  I  might  stroll 
leisurely  through  some  of  those  scenes  from  which  Shakspeare 
must  have  derived  his  earliest  ideas  of  rural  imagery. 

The  country  was  yet  naked  and  leafless ;  but  English  scenery 
is  always  verdant,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  weather  was  surprising  in  its  quickening  effects  upon  the 
landscape.  It  was  inspiring  and  animating  to  witness  this  first 
awakening  of  spring ;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  stealing  over  the 
senses ;  to  see  the  moist  mellow  earth  beginning  to  put  forth  the 
green  sprout  and  the  tender  blade ;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
their  reviving  tints  and  bursting  buds,  giving  the  promise  of 
returning  foliage  and  flower.  The  cold  snowdrop,  that  little 
borderer  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to  be  seen  with  its  chaste 
white  blossoms  in  the  small  gardens  before  the  cottages.  The 
bleating  of  the  new-dropped  lambs  was  faintly  heard  from  the 
fields.  The  sparrow  twittered  about  the  thatohed  eaves  and 
budding  hedges ;  the  robin  threw  a  livelier  note  into  his  late 
querulous  wintry  strain;  and  the  lark,  springing  up  from  the 
reeking  bosom  of  the  meadow,  towered  away  into  the  bright 
fleecy  doud,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  melody.  As  I  watohed 
the  little  songster,  mounting  up  higher  and  higher,  until  his 
body  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of  the  doud,  while 
the  ear  was  still  filled  with  his  music,  it  called  to  mind  Shak- 
speare's  exquisite  little  song  in  ''  Cymbeline :  " 

Hark  I  huk  I  fhe  lark  at  heavan'a  gata  ainga. 

And  Fhoebtts  'gins  arise, 
Hb  steeds  to  water  at  thoae  springs, 

On  ebaliced  flowers  that  lies. 
And  winking  marr-bads  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  e3res ; 
With  erery  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

lij  lady  sweet  arise  I 

Indeed  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic  ground ;  every- 
thing is  associated  with  the   idea  of  Shakspeare.     Every  old 

In  the  morning  his  eompanions  awaked  the  bard,  and  proposed  returning  to  Bedford, 
but  he  declined,  saying  he  had  had  enough,  having  drunk  with — 

Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hilbro*,  Hungry  Grafton, 
Dudging  ExhaU,  Papist  Wieksford, 
Bq^arly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bedford. 

"  TIm  irillagea  here  alluded  to,^  says  Ireland.  **  stUI  bear  the  epithets  thus  given  them: 
fhe  people  of  Pebworth  are  still  filmed  for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor ;  Hilboiougfa  is 
BOW  called  Haunted  HiUxnou^ ;  and  Grafton  is  famous  for  the  poverty  of  its  aoil.*' 
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cotta^  that  I  saw  I  faocied  into  some  resort  of  his  boyhood, 
where  he  had  acqDired  his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic  life  and 
manners,  and  heard  those  legendary  tales  and  wild  superstitions 
which  he  has  woven  like  witchcraft  into  his  dramas ;  for  in  his 
time;  we  are  told,  it  was  a  popular  amusement  in  winter  evenings 
"  to  sit  round  the  fire,  and  tell  merry  tales  of  errant  knights, 
queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters, 
witches,  fairies,  goblins,  and  friars."* 

My  route  for  a  part  of  the  way  lay  in  sight  of  the  Avon,  which 
made  a  variety  of  the  most  fanciful  doubliugs  and  windings  through 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley;  sometimes  glittering  from  among 
willows,  which  fringed  its  borders;  sometimes  disappearing 
among  groves,  or  beneath  green  banks ;  and  sometimes  rambling 
out  into  full  view,  and  making  an  azure  sweep  round  a  slope  of 
meadow^land.  This  beautiful  bosom  of  country  is  called  the 
Yale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A  distant  line  of  undulatiDg  blue  hills 
seems  to  be  its  boundary,  whilst  all  the  soft  intervening  landscape 
lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in  the  silver  links  of  the  Avon. 

After  pursuing  the  road  for  about  three  miles,  I  turned  off  into 
a  footpath,  which  led  along  the  borders  of  fields,  and  under 
hedgerows,  to  a  private  gate  of  the  park ;  there  was  a  stile,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  the  pedestrian ;  there  being  a  public  right 
of  way  through  the  grounds.  I  delight  in  these  hospitable  estates, 
in  which  every  one  has  a  kind  of  property — at  least  as  far  as  the 
footpath  is  concerned.  It  in  some  measure  reconciles  a  poor  man 
to  his  lot,  and,  what  is  more,  to  the  better  lot  of  his  neighbour, 
thus  to  have  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  thrown  open  for  his 
recreation.  He  breathes  the  pure  air  as  freely,  and  lolls  as  luxu- 
riously under  the  shade,  as  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and  if  he  has  not 
the  privilege  of  calling  all  that  he  sees  his  own,  he  has  not,  at  the 
same  time,  the  trouble  of  paying  for  it,  and  keepiqg  it  in  order. 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of  oaks  and  elms, 
whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  wind 
sounded  solemnly  among  their  branches,  and  the  rooks  cawed 
from  their  hereditary  nests  in  the  tree-tops.  The  eye  ranged 
through  a  long  lessening  vista^  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  view 
but  a  distant  statue,  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalking  like  a  shadow 
across  the  opening. 

*  Scot,  in  hiR  "  DiMorerie  of  Witehcraft,'*  enumente*  a  liost  of  tiieae  fireside  funeies. 
"  And  they  have  so  fraid  lu  with  bull-beggan,  ipirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves,  bags,  fiuriei, 
satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the  can  sticke,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giantes, 
imps,  ealcars,  coi^urors,  nyoiphes,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin-goodfellow,  the  spoome. 
the  mm,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  helUwaine,  the  fier  drake,  the  puckle,  Tom  Thombe, 
hobsoblins,  Tom  Tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  were  afraid  of  our  vwn 
shadowes." 
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There  is  something  about  these  stately  old  avenues  that  has 
the  effect  of  "Gothic  architecture,  not  merely  from  the  pretended 
similarity  of  form,  but  from  their  bearing  the  evidence  of  long 
duration,  and  of  having  had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  time  with 
which  we  associate  ideas  of  romantic  grandeur.  They  betoken 
also  the  long-settled  dignity  and  proudly-concentrated  independ- 
ence of  an  ancient  family;  and  I  have  heard  a  worthy  but 
aristocratic  old  friend  observe,  when  speaking  of  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  modem  gentry,  that  ^'  money  could  do  much  with  stone 
and  mortar,  but,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sud- 
denly building  up  an  avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this  rich  scenery, 
and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  park  of  FuU- 
broke,  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  Lucy  estate,  that  some  of 
Shakspeare's  commentators  have  supposed  he  derived  his  noble 
forest  meditations  of  Jacques,  and  the  enchanting  woodland  pic- 
tures in  "  As  you  Like  it."  It  is  in  lonely  wanderings  through 
such  scenes  that  the  mind  drinks  deep  but  quiet  draughts  of 
inspiration,  and  becomes  intensely  sensible  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  nature.  The  imagination  kindles  into  reverie  and 
rapture;  vague  but  exquisite  images  and  ideas  keep  breaking 
upon  it ;  and  we  revel  in  a  mute  and  almost  incommunicable 
luxury  of  thought.  It  was  in  some  such  mood,  and  perhaps 
under  one  of  those  very  trees  before  me,  which  threw  their  broad 
shades  over  the  grassy  banks  and  quivering  waters  of  the  Avon, 
that  the  poet's  fancy  may  have  sallied  forth  into  that  little  song 
which  breathes  the  very  soul  of  a  rural  voluptuary : 

Under  the  green  wood  tree, 
Who  lovea  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  throat 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  note, 
Cknue  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 
Here  shall  }^e  see 
No  enemy, 
Bat  winter  and  rough  weather. 

I  ha«d  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  is  a  large  building 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  day,  having  been  built  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign. 
The  exterior  remains  very  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  may 
be  considered  a  £a>ir  specimen  of  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  country 
gentleman  of  those  days.  A  great  gateway  opens  from  the  park 
into  a  kind  of  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  ornamented  with 
a  grassplot,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The  gateway  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  barbacan ;  being  a  kind  of  out-post,  and 
flanked  by  towers ;  though  evidently  for  more  ornament  instead 
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of  defence.  The  front  of  tbe  house  is  oompletelj  in  the  old  stjle: 
with  stone-shafted  casements,  a  great  bow  window  of  heavy  stone- 
work, and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  oyer  it,  earned  in 
stone.  At  each  comer  of  the  building  is  an  octagon  tower,  sor- 
mounted  by  a  gilt  ball  and  weathercod^. 

The  Ayon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makes  a  bend  jost 
at  the  foot  of  a  gently-sloping  bank,  which  sweeps  down  from 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Large  herds  of  deer  were  feeding  or  re- 
posing upon  its  borders;  and  swans  were  sailing  majestically 
upon  its  bosom.  As  I  contemplated  the  yenerable  old  mansion, 
I  called  to  mind  Falstaff's  encomium  on  Justice  Shallow's  abode, 
and  the  affected  indifference  and  real  vanity  of  the  latter. 

Fahtaff,    Ton  have  a  goodly  dwdling  and  a  rich. 

ShaUHo,    Bamn,  bantu,  banen ;  beggaa  all,  beggan  all,  Sir  John— many,  good  ab. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  joviality  of  the  old  mansion  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  had  now  an  air  of  stillness  and  solitude. 
The  great  iron  gateway  that  opened  into  the  court-yard  was 
locked ;  there  was  no  show  of  servants  bustling  about  the  place ; 
the  deer  gazed  quietly  at  me  as  I  passed,  being  no  longer  harried 
by  the  moss-troopers  of  Stratford.  The  only  sign  of  domestic 
life  that  I  met  with  was  a  white  cat,  stealing  with  wary  look  and 
stealthy  pace  towards  the  stables,  as  if  on  some  ne£mous  expe- 
dition. I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  carcass  of  a  scoundrel 
crow  which  I  saw  suspended  against  the  bam  wall,  as  it  shows 
that  the  Lucys  still  inherit  that  lordly  abhorrence  of  poachers, 
and  maintain  that  rigorous  exercise  of  territorial  power  which 
wajs  so  strenuously  majiifested  in  the  case  of  the  bard. 

After  prowling  about  for  some  time,  I  at  length  found  my  way 
to  a  lateral  portal,  which  was  the  every-day  entrance  to  the  man- 
sion. I  was  courteously  received  by  a  worthy  old  housekeeper, 
who,  with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of  her  order,  showed 
me  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  greater  part  has  undergone 
alterations,  and  been  adapted  to  modem  tastes  and  modes  of 
living :  there  is  a  fine  old  oaken  staircase ;  and  the  gretat  hall, 
that  noble  feature  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  still  retains  much 
of  the  appearance  it  must  have  had  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 
The  ceiling  is  arched  and  lofty ;  and  at  one  end  is  a  gallery,  in 
which  stands  an  organ.  The  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase^ 
which  formerly  adorned  the  haU  of  a  country  gentleman,  have 
made  way  for  &mily  portraits.  There  is  a  wide  hospitable  fire- 
place, calculated  for  an  ample  old-fEushioned  wood  fire,  formerly 
the  raUying-place  of  winter  festivity.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  is  the  huge  Gothic  bow-window,  with  stone  shafts,  which 
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lo<^  ont  npcrn  the  court-yard.  Here  are  emblazoned  in  stained 
giass  the  annorial  bearings  of  the  Lucj  fiftmilj  for  many  genera* 
tions,  some  being  dated  in  1558.  I  was  delighted  to  observe  in 
the  qnarterings  the  three  white  luees^  by  which  the  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  was  first  identified  with  that  of  Justice  Shallow. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  first  scene  of  the  ^'  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  where  the  Justice  is  in  a  rage  with  Falstaff  for  having 
^^  beaten  his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  broken  into  his  lodge." 
The  poet  had  no  doubt  the  ofiences  of  himself  and  his  comrades 
in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we  may  suppose  the  &mily  pride  and 
vindictive  threats  of  the  puissant  Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of 
the  pompous  indignation  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Skidlow^    Sir  Hugh,  pemnde  me  not :  I  will  nuke  a  Star  Clumber  Miatter  of  it;  if 
he  were  twenty  John  Falstaflii,  he  ahall  not  abose  Sir  Robert  Shallow,  Esq. 
Slender,    In  the  coon^  of  Oloeter,  justice  of  peace,  and  eorom, 
Skallam,    Ay,  eousin  Slender,  and  etuUUorum, 

Siender^.    Ay,  and  ratalorum  too,  and  a  gentleman  bom,  master  parson ;  who  writes 
era  in  any  bill,  wanant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  Armigero, 


Shallow,    At,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  an^  time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done*t,  and  all  his  ancestors  that 
oome  after  him  may ;  they  may  give  the  doien  white  lueea  in  their  eoat.  •  •  *  *  * 

Shallow.    The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 

Ewuu,  It  is  not  meet  the  council  near  of  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Oot  in  a  riot ;  the 
council,  bear  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Oot,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your 
Tisaments  in  that. 

ShaUoWt    Ha ;  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword  should  end  it ! 

Near  the  window  thus  emblazoned  hung  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  the  Lucy  family,  a  great  beauty  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second :  the  old  housekeeper  shook  her  head  as 
she  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  informed  me  that  this  lady  had 
been  sadly  addicted  to  cards,  and  had  gambled  away  a  great 
portion  of  the  £simily  estate,  among  whicn  was  that  part  of  the 
park  where  Shakspeare  and  his  comrades  had  killed  the  deer. 
The  lands  thus  lost  had  not  been  entirely  regained  by  the  fitmily 
even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  recreant  dame 
to  confess  that  she  had  a  surpassingly  fine  hand  and  arm. 

The  picture  which  most  attracted  my  attention  was  a  great 
painting  over  the  fireplace,  containing  wcenesses  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  and  his  family,  who  inhabited  the  hall  in  the  latter  part  of 
Shakspeare's  lifetime.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the  vindictive 
knight  himself^  but  the  housekeeper  assured  me  that  it  was  his 
son ;  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the  former  being  an  ef^gy  upon 
his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Charlecot.* 

*  Thia  dBgy  is  in  white  marble,  and  represents  the  Knight  in  complete  armour.  Near 
him  lies  the  effigy  of  his  wife,  and  on  her  tomb  is  the  loUowing  inscription ;  which,  if 
really  composed  by  her  husband,  places  him  quite  aboTe  the  intellectual  level  of  Master 
Shallow:— 

**  Here  lyeth  the  Lady  Joyce  Lucy  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecot  in  ye  county  of 
Warwick,  Knight,  Daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Aeton  of  Sutton  in  ye  county  of  Worces- 
ter Esquire  who  departed  out  of  this  wretched  world  to  her  heavenly  kingdom  ye  10  day  of 
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The  picture  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  costume  and  manners  of  the 
time.  Sir  Thomas  is  dressed  in  raff  and  doublet,  white  shoes 
with  roses  in  them,  and  has  a  peaked  yellow,  or,  as  Master  Slen- 
der would  say,  ^^  a  cane-coloured  beard."  His  lady  is  seated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  in  wide  ruff  and  long  stomacher, 
and  the  children  have  a  most  venerable  stiffness  and  fonnality  of 
dress.  Hounds  and  spaniels  are  mingled  in  the  family  group,  a 
hawk  is  seated  on  his  perch  in  the  foreground,  and  one  of  the 
children  holds  a  bow — ^all  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  archery,  so  indispensable  to  an  accomplished 
gentleman  in  those  days.* 

I  regretted  to  find  that  the  ancient  furniture  of  the  hall  had 
disappeared,  for  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  the  stately  elbow-chair 
of  carved  oak,  in  which  the  country  squire  of  former  days  was 
wont  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire  over  his  rural  domains ;  and 
in  which  it  might  be  presumed  the  redoubted  Sir  Thomas  sat  en- 
throned in  awful  state  when  the  recreant  Shakspeare  was  brought 
before  him.  As  I  like  to  deck  out  pictures  for  my  own  enter- 
tainment, I  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  that  this  very  hall 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  unlucky  bard's  examination  on  the 
morning  after  his  captivity  in  the  lodge.  I  fancied  to  myself 
the  rural  potentate,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  of  butler, 
pages,  and  blue-coated  serving-men  with  their  badges ;  while  the 
luckless  culprit  was  brought  in,  forlorn  and  chopfallen,  in  the 
custody  of  gamekeepers,  huntsmen,  and  whippers-in,  and  followed 
by  a  rabble  rout  of  country  clowns.  I  fancied  bright  £eu»8  of 
curious  housemaids  peeping  from  the  half-opened  doors,  while 
from  the  gallery  the  fair  daughters  of  the  knight  leaned  grace- 
fully forward,  eyeing  the  youthful  prisoner  with  that  pity  "  that 
dwells  in  womanhood."    Who  would  have  thought  that  this  poor 

February  in  ye  yeare  of  oar  Lord  God  1595  and  of  her  age  60  and  three.  All  the  time  of 
her  lyfe  a  true  and  fttytbful  servant  of  her  good  God,  never  detected  of  any  cryme  or  viee. 
In  religion  most  sounde,  in  love  to  her  husband  most  faythful  and  true.  ^In  Mendship 
most  constant ;  to  what  in  trust  was  committed  unto  her  most  secret.  In  wisdom  ezceUing. 
In  governing  of  her  house,  bringing  up  of  youth  in  ve  fear  of  God  that  did  converse  with 
her  moste  rare  and  singular.  A  great  maintayner  of  hospitality.  Greatly  esteemed  of  her 
betters ;  misliked  of  none  unless  the  envyous.  When  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  saide  a 
woman  so  garnished  with  virtue  as  not  to  be  bettered  and  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any. 
As  shee  lived  most  virtuously  so  shee  died  most  Godly.  Set  downe  by  him  yt  beat  did 
knowe  what  hath  byn  written  to  be  true.  **  Thomas  Lucye." 

*  Binhop  Erie,  speaking  of  the  country  gentleman  of  his  time,  observes,  "  His  house- 
keeping  is  seen  much  in  the  different  families  of  dogs,  and  serving-men  attendant  on  tbdr 
kennels ;  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discourse.  A  hawk  he 
esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceedingly  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  with 
the  sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jesses.*'  And  Gilpin,  in  his  descnption  of  a 
Sir.  Hastings,  remarks,  "  Be  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds  that  run — buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and 
badger ;  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short-winged.  His  great  hall  was 
commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones,  and  full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and 
terriers.  On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  temers,  hounds, 
and  spaniels." 
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varlet,  thus  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a  country 
squire,  and  the  sport  of  rustic  boors,  was  soon  to  become  the 
delight  of  princes,  the  theme  of  all  tongues  and  ages,  the  dictator 
to  the  human  mind,  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppres- 
sor by  a  caricature  and  a  lampoon ! 

I  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the  garden,  and 
I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  orchard  and  arbour  where  the  justice 
treated  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Cousin  Silence  '^  to  a  last  year's 
pippin  of  his  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways ;"  but  I  had 
alr^idy  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  ramblings,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  any  further  investigations.  When  about  to 
take  my  leave,  I  was  gratified  by  the  civil  entreaties  of  the  house- 
keeper and  butler  that  I  would  take  some  refreshment,  an  instance 
of  good  old  hospitality  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  we  castle-^hunters 
seldom  meet  with  in  modem  days.  I  make  no  doubt  it  is  a 
virtue  which  the  present  representative  of  the  Lucys  inherits 
from  his  ancestors ;  for  Shakspeare,  even  in  his  caricature,  makes 
Justice  Shallow  importunate  in  this  respect,  as  witness  his  press<- 
ing  instances  to  Falstaff. 

By  cock  and  py«,  air,  yoa  shall  not  away  to-night  *  *  *  I  win  not  ezcuie  jon ; 
yoa  shall  not  be  excused ;  ezenses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall  senre  ; 
you  ahall  not  be  excused  •  •  •  Some  piKeons,  Davy ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens ; 
a  joint  of  mutton ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook. 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  fiirewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind  had 
become  so  completely  possessed  by  the  imaginary  scenes  and 
characters  connected  with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  living 
among  them.  Everything  brought  them  as  it  were  before  my 
eyes;  and  as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  I  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence  quavering 
forth  his  favourite  ditty : 

'Tb  meny  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  singular 
gift  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of  his  mind 
over  the  very  face  of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and  places  a 
charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this  ^'  working- 
day  world "  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is,  indeed,  the  true 
enchanter,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses,  but  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  heart.  Under  the  wizard  influence  of 
Shakspeare,  I  had  been  walking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion. 
I  had  surveyed  the  landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which 
tinged  every  object  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  been 
surrounded  with  fancied  beings ;  with  mere  airy  nothings,  con- 
jured up  by  poetic  power,  yet  which  to  me  had  all  the  charm   • 
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reality.  I  had  heard  Jacqnes  soliloquize  beneath  his  oak;  had 
beheld  the  fair  Rosalind  and  her  companion  adyentoring  through 
the  woodlands ;  and,  above  all,  had  been  once  more  present  in 
^irit  with  fat  Jack  Falstaff  and  his  contemporaries,  from  the 
august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to  the  gentle  Master  Slender  and 
the  sweet  Ann  Page.  Ten  thousand  honours  and  blesi^ngs  on 
the  bard  who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  inno- 
cent  illusions ;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought  pleasures 
in  mj  chequered  path,  and  beguiled  mj  spirit  in  many  a  lonely 
hour  with  all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of  social  life  ^ 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  orer  the  Avon  on  my  return,  I  paused 
to  contemplate  the  distant  church  in  which  the  poet  lies  buried, 
and  could  not  but  exult  in  the  malediction,  which  has  kept  his 
ashes  undisturbed  in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vaults.  What 
honour  could  his  name  have  derived  from  being  mingled  in 
dusty  companionships  with  the  epitaphs  and  escutcheons  and 
venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled  multitude  ?  What  would  a  crowded 
comer  in  Westminster  Abbey  have  been,  compared  with  this 
reverend  pile,  which  seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  loneliness  as  his 
sole  mausoleum  !  The  solicitude  about  the  grave  may  be  but  the 
ofiTspring  of  an  overwrought  sensibility;  but  human  nature  is 
made  up  of  foibles  and  prejudices;  and  its  best  and  tenderest 
affections  are  mingled  with  these  fisustitious  feelings.  He  who 
has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped  a  full  har- 
vest of  worldly  fiEivour,  will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is  no  love, 
no  admiration,  no  applause,  so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which 
springs  up  in  his  native  place.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be 
gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among  his  kindred  and  his  eariy 
friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  failing  head  begin  i» 
warn  him  that  the  evening  of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as 
fondly  as  does  the  infant  to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep 
in  the  bosom  of  the  scene  vof  his  childhood. 

How  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard, 
when,  wandering  forth,  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world,  he 
oast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  lus  paternal  home,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered 
with  renown ;  that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  and  gloiy 
of  his  native  place ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guarded 
as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  lessening  spire,  on  which 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tead'ul  contemplation,  should  one  day 
become  the  beacon,  towering  amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to 
guide  the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb ! 
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I  appeal  to  any  white  man,  if  erer  he  entered  Logan's  eabin  hongrj,  and  he  gave  him 
not  to  eat— if  eTer  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not. — 8»nOH  of  am 
IXDiAjv  Caxsr* 

Thbbb  is  something  in  the  character  and  hahits  of  the  North 
American  savage,  taJ^en  in  connection  with  the  scenery  over 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  range,  its  vast  lakes,  honndless  forests, 
majestic  rivers,  and  trackless  plains,  that  is  to  my  mind  won- 
derfully striking  and  sublime.  He  is  formed  for  the  wilderness^ 
as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert.  His  nature  is  stem,  simple,  and 
enduring;  fitted  to  grapple  with  difficulties,  and  to  support 
privations.  There  seems  but  little  soil  in  his  heart  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  kindly  virtues ;  and  yet,  if  we  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  throu£:h  that  proud  stoicism  and  habitual 
taciturnity,  which  lock  np  his  cha»Lr  from  casual  observation, 
we  should  find  him  linked  to  his  fellow-man  of  civilized  life  by 
more  of  those  S3rmpathies  and  affections  than  are  usually  ascribed 
to  him. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  America, 
in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  to  be  doubly  wronged  by  the 
white  men.  They  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  poe- 
sessions  by  mercenary  and  frequently  wanton  warfare ;  and  their 
characters  have  been  traduced  by  bigoted  and  interested  writers. 
The  colonist  often  treated  them  like  beasts  of  the  forest ;  and 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  justify  him  in  his  outrages.  The 
former  found  it  easier  to  exterminate  than  to  civilize ;  the  latter 
to  vilify  than  to  discriminate.  The  appellations  of  savage  and 
pagan  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sanction  the  hostilities  of  both ; 
and  thus  the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest  were  persecuted  and 
defamed,  not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were 
ignorant. 

The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  appre- 
ciated or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has  too  often 
been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic  ;  in  war  he  has  been  regarded  as  a 
ferocious  animal>  whose  life  or  death  was  a  question  of  mere  pre- 
caution and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life  when 
his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  hQ  is  sheltered  by  impunity ; 
and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected  from  him,  when  he  feels  the 
sting  of  the  reptile  and  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  destroy. 

The  same  prejudices,  which  were  indulged  thus  early,  exist  in 
common  circulation  at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned  socie- 
ties have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence,  endeavoured  to  in- 
vestigate and  record  the  real  characters  and  manners  of  the 
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Indian  tribes ;  the  American  government,  too,  has  wisely  and 
humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly  and  forbearing 
spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  injus- 
tice.* The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character,  however,  is 
too  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  miserable  hordes  which  infest  the 
frontiers,  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  settlements.  These 
are  too  commonly  composed  of  degenerate  beings,  corrupted  and 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  society,  without  being  benefited  by  its 
civilization.  That  proud  independence,  which  formed  the  main 
pillar  of  savage  virtue,  has  been  shaken  down,  and  the  whole 
moral  fahiic  lies  in  ruins.  Their  spirits  are  humiliated  and  de- 
based by  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage  cowed 
and  daunted  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of  their 
enlightened  neighbours.  Society  has  advanced  upon  them  like 
one  of  those  wiQiering  airs,  that  will  sometimes  breed  desolation 
over  a  whole  region  of  fertility.  It  has  enervated  their  strength, 
multiplied  their  diseases,  and  superinduced  upon  their  original 
barbajity  the  low  vices  of  artificial  life.  It  has  given  them  a 
thousand  superfluous  wants,  whilst  it  has  diminished  their  means 
of  mere  existence.  It  has  driven  before  it  the  animals  of  the 
chase,  who  fly  £rom  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  smoke  of  the 
settlement,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  remotest  forests  and 
yet  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  da  we  too  often  find  the  Indians  on 
our  frontiers  to  be  the  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  once  power- 
ful tribes,  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements, 
and  sunk  into  precarious  and  vagabond  existence.  Poverty, 
repining  and  hopeless  poverty,  a  canker  of  the  mind  unknown 
in  savage  Itfe,  corrodes  their  spirits  and  blights  every  free  and 
noble  quality  of  their  natures.  They  become  drunken,  indolent, 
feeble,  thievish,  and  pusillanimous.  They  loiter  like  vagrants 
about  the  settlements,  among  spacious  dwellings  replete  with 
elaborate  comforts,  which  only  render  them  sensible  of  the  com- 
parative wretchedness  of  their  own  condition.  Luxury  spreads 
its  ample  board  before  their  eyes ;  but  they  are  excluded  from 
the  banquet.  Plenty  revels  over  the  fields ;  but  they  are  starving 
in  the  midst  of  its  abundance :  the  whole  wilderness  has  blos- 
somed into  a  garden  ;  but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it. 
How  different  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undisputed  lords 

*  The  American  government  has  been  indefatigable  in  its  exertions  to  ameliorate  the 
situation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  eivilisatioa,  and  dvl 
and  reliffious  knowledge.  To  protect  them  from  the  frauds  of  the  white  traders,  no  pur- 
chase ofland  from  them  by  individuals  is  permitted ;  nor  is  any  person  allowed  to  receive 
lands  from  them  as  a  present,  without  the  express  sanction  of  goremmeat.  Tl&eae  pre- 
cautions are  strictly  enforced. 
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of  the  soil !  Their  wants  were  few,  and  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  aronnd  them  sharing 
the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feeding  on  the  same 
aliments,  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments.  No  roof  then 
rose,  bnt  was  open  to  the  homeless  stranger ;  no  smoke  curled 
among  the  trees,  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit  down  by  its  fire  and 
join  the  hunter  in  his  repast.  "  For,"  says  an  old  historian  of 
New  England,  "  their  life  is  so  void  of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving 
also,  that  they  make  use  of  those  things  they  enjoy  as  common 
goods,  and  are  therein  so  compassionate,  that  rather  than  one 
should  starve  through  want,  they  would  starve  all ;  thus  they 
pass  their  time  mernly,  not  regarding  our  pomp,  but  are  better 
content  with  their  own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of." 
Such  were  the  Indians  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their 
primitive  natures :  they  resembled  those  wild  plants,  which 
thrive  best  in  the  shades  of  tlie  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand 
of  cultivation,  and  perish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  discussing  the  savage  character,  writers  have  been  too 
prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exaggeration, 
instead  of  the  candid  temper  of  true  philosophy.  They  have  not 
snfficiently  considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Indians  have  been  placed,  and  the  peculi^  principles  under 
which  they  have  been  educated.  No  being  acts  more  rigidly 
from  rule  than  the  Indian.  His  whole  conduct  is  regulated 
according  to  some  general  maxims  early  implanted  in  his  mind. 
The  moral  laws  that  govern  him  are,  to  be  sure,  but  few ;  but 
then  he  conforms  to  them  all ; — the  white  man  abounds  in  laws 
of  religion,  morals,  and  manners,  but  how  many  does  he  violate ! 

A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is  their 
disregard  of  treaties,  and  the  treachery  and  wantonness  with 
which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace,  they  wiU  suddenly  fly  to  hos- 
tilities. The  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  the  Indians, 
however,  is  too  apt  to  be  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive,  and 
insulting.  They  seldom  treat  them  with  that  confidence  and 
frankness  which  are  indispensable  to  real  friendship ;  nor  is  suf- 
ficient caution  observed  not  to  ofiend  against  those  feelings  of 
pride  or  superstition,  which  often  prompt  the  Indian  to  hostility 
quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest.  The  solitary  savage 
feels  silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities  are  not  diffused  over 
so  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white  man  ;  but  they  run  in 
steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His  pride,  his  affections,  his 
superstitions,  are  all  directed  towards  fewer  objects ;  but  the 
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wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  proportionably  severe,  and  fumisli 
motives  of  hostility  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Where  a  community  is  also  limited  in  number,  and  forms  one 
great  patriarchal  family,  as  in  an  Indian  tribe,  the  injury  of  an 
individual  is  the  injury  of  the  whole ;  and  the  sentiment  of  ven- 
geance is  almost  instantaneously  diffused.  One  council-fire  is 
sufficient  for  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  hos- 
tilities. Here  all  the  fighting  men  and  sages  assemble.  Elo- 
quence and  superstition  combine  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
warriors.  The  orator  awakens  their  martial  ardour,  and  they 
are  wrought  up  to  a  kind  of  religious  desperation,  by  the  visions 
of  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

An  instance  of  one  of  those  sudden  exasperations,  arising  from 
a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  charaeter,  is  extant  in  an  old 
record  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The  planters 
of  Plymouth  had  defaced  the  monuments  of  the  dead  at  Passona- 
gessit,  and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the  Sachem's  mother  of 
some  skins  with  which  it  had  been  decorated.  The  Indians 
are  remarkable  for  the  reverence  which  they  entertain  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  kindred.  Tribes  that  have  passed 
generations  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  when  by 
chance  they  have  been  travelling  in  the  vicinity,  have  been 
known  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway,  and,  guided  by  wonder- 
fully accurate  tradition,  have  crossed  the  country  for  miles, 
to  some  tumulus,  buried  perhaps  in  woods,  where  the  bones  of 
their  tribe  were  anciently  deposited ;  and  there  have  passed 
hours  in  silent  meditation.  Influenced  by  this  sublime  and  holy 
feeling,  the  Sachem  whose  mother's  tomb  had  been  violated, 
gathered  his  men  together,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
beautifully  simple  and  pathetic  harangue ;  a  curious  specimen  of 
Indian  eloquence,  and  an  aflTecting  instance  of  filial  piety  in  a 
savage: — 

'^  When  last  the  ^orious  light  of  all  the  sky  was  underneath 
this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as  my  custom 
is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  methought 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled ;  and 
trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  ^  Behold,  my 
son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  see  the  breasts  that  gave  thee  suck, 
the  hands  that  lapped  thee  warm,  and  fed  thee  oft.  Canst  then 
forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people  who  have  de&ced  my 
monument  in  a  despiteful  manner,  disdaining  our  antiquities  and 
honourable  customs?  See,  now,  the  Sachem's  grave  lies  like 
the  common  people,  defaced  by  an  ignoble  race.     Thy  mother 
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doth  complain,  and  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people, 
who  hare  newly  intruded  on  our  land.  If  this  be  suffered,  I 
shall  not  rest  quiet  in  my  everlasting  habitation/  This  said,  the 
spirit  vanished,  and  I,  all  in  a  sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak, 
began  to  get  some  strength,  and  recollect  my  spirits  that  were 
fled,  and  determined  to  demiand  your  counsel  and  assistance." 

I  have  adduced  this  anecdote  at  some  length,  as  it  tends  to 
show  how  these  sudden  acts  of  hostility,  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  caprice  and  perfidy,  may  often  arise  from  deep  and 
generous  motives,  which  oiir  inattention  to  Indian  character  and 
customs  prevents  our  properly  appreciating. 

Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  the  Indians  is  their 
barbarity  to  the  vanquished.  This  had  its  origin  partly  in  policy 
and  partly  in  superstition.  The  tribes,  though  sometimes  called 
nations,  were  never  so  formidable  in  their  numbers,  but  that  the 
loss  of  several  warriors  was  sensibly  felt ;  this  was  particularly 
the  case' when  they  had  been  frequently  engaged  in  warfare ;  and 
many  an  instance  occurs  in  Indian  history,  where  a  tribe,  that 
had  long  been  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  has  been  broken  up 
and  driven  away,  by  the  capture  and  massacre  of  its  principal 
fighting  men.  There  was  a  strong  temptation,  therefore,  to  the 
victor  to  be  merciless ;  not  so  much  to  gratify  any  cruel  revenge, 
as  to  provide  for  future  security.  The  Indians  had  also  the 
superstitious  belief,  frequent  among  barbarous  nations,  and  pre- 
valent also  among  the  ancientd,  that  the  manes  of  their  friends 
who  had  fidlen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the  blood  of  the  cap- 
tives. The  prisoners,  however,  who  are  not  thus  sacrificed,  are 
adopted  into  their  families  in  the  place  of  the  slain,  and  are 
trei^;ed  with  the  confidence  and  affection  of  relatives  and  friends ; 
nay,  so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their  entertainment,  that  when 
the  alternative  is  offered  them,  they  will  often  prefer  to  remain 
with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather  than  return  to  the  home  and 
the  friends  of  their  youth. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has  been 
heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the  whites.  What  was  for- 
merly a  compliance  with  policy  and  superstition,  has  been  exas- 
perated into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They  cannot  but  be 
sensible  that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of  their  ancient 
dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and  the  gradual  destroyers 
of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to  battle,  smarting  with  injuries 
and  indignities  which  they  have  individually  suffered,  and  they 
are  driven  to  madness  and  despair  by  the  wide-spreading  desola- 
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tiou,  and  the  overwhelmiDg  ruin  of  European  warfare.  The 
whites  have  too  frequently  set  them  an  example  of  violence,  by 
burning  their  villages,  and  laying  waste  their  slender  means  of 
subsistence;  and  yet  they  wonder  that  savages  do  not  show 
moderation  and  magnanimity  towards  those  who  have  left  them 
nothing  but  mere  existence  and  wretchedness. 

We  stigmatize  the  Indians,  also,  as  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
because  they  use  stratagem  in  war£a.re,  in  preference  to  open 
force ;  but  in  this  they  are  fully  justified  by  their  rude  code  of 
honour.  They  are  early  taught  that  stratagem  is  praiseworthy ; 
the  bravest  warrior  thinks  it  no  disgrace  to  lurk  in  silence,  and 
take  every  advantage  of  his  foe :  he  triumphs  in  the  superior 
craft  and  sagacity  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  surprise  and 
destroy  an  enemy.  Indeed,  man  is  naturally  .more  prone  to 
subtlety  than  open  valour,  owing  to  his  physical  weakness  in 
comparison  with  other  animals.  They  are  endowed  with  natural 
weapons  of  defence;  with  horns,  with  tusks,  with  hoofs,  and 
talons ;  but  man  has  to  depend  on  his  superior  sagacity.  In  all 
his  encounters  with  these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  resorts  to 
stratagem ;  and  when  he  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  bis 
fellow-man,  he  at  first  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 

The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  harm  to  our 
enemy  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves :  and  this  of  course  is  to 
be  effected  by  stratagem.  That  chivalrous  courage  which  induces 
us  to  despise  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  to  rush  in  the  face 
of  certain  danger,  is  the  ofifspring  of  society,  and  produced  by 
education.  It  is  honourable,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  triumph 
of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  pain,  and 
over  those  yearnings  after  personal  ease  and  security,  which 
society  has  condemned  as  ignoble.  It  is  kept  alive  by  piide  and 
the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the  dread  of  real  evil  is  overcome  by 
the  superior  dread  of  an  evil  which  exists  but  in  the  imagination. 
It  has  been  cherished  and  stimulated  also  by  various  means.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  spirit-stirring  song  and  chivalrous  story.  The 
poet  and  minstrel  have  delighted  to  shed  round  it  the  splendours 
of  fiction ;  and  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity 
of  narration,  and  broken  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  rhapsody  in 
its  praise.  Triumphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been  its  reward : 
monuments,  on  which  art  has  exhausted  its  skill,  and  opulence 
its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  admiration.  Thus  artificially  excited,  courage  has  risen  to 
an  extraordinary  and  factitious  degree  of  heroism,  and,  arrayed 
in  all  the  glorious  *'  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,"  this  turbulent 
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qualitj  has  even  beeo  able  to  eclipse  many  of  those  quiet^  but 
inyaluable  virtues,  which  silently  ennoble  the  human  character, 
and  swell  the  tide  of  human  happiness. 

But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of  danger 
and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  it. 
He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  risk.  Peril  and 
adventure  are  congenial  to  his  nature ;  or  rather  seem  necessary 
to  arouse  his  faculties  and  to  give  an  interest  to  his  existence. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode  of  warfeire  is  by  ambush 
and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared  for  fight,  and  lives  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hands.  As  the  ship  careers  in  fearful  singleness 
through  the  solitudes  of  ocean ;  as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds 
and  storms,  and  wings  its  way,  a  mere  speck,  across  the  pathless 
fields  of  air ; — ^so  the  Indian  holds  his  course,  silent,  solitary,  but 
undaunted,  through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His 
expeditions  may  vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  devotee,  or  the  crusade  of  the  knight-errant.  He  traverses 
vast  forests,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness,  of  lurking 
enemies,  and  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes — those  great  inland 
seas — ^are  no  obstacles  to  his  wanderings  :  in  his  light  canoe  of 
bark  he  sports,  like  a  feather,  on  their  waves ;  and  darts,  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring  rapids  of  the  rivers. 
His  very  subsistence  is  snatched  from  the  midst  of  toil  and  peril. 
He  gains  his  food  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  chase :  he 
wraps  himself  in  the  spmls  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the 
buffalo,  and  sleeps  among  the  thunders  of  the  cataract. 

No  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  days  can  surpass  the  Indian  in 
his  lofty  contempt  of  death,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  sus- 
tains its  cruellest  affliction.  Indeed,  we  here  behold  him  rising 
superior  to  the  white  man,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  educa- 
tion. The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at  the  cannon's  mouth ; 
the  former  cahnly  contemplates  its  approach,  and  triumphantly 
endures  it,  amidst  the  varied  torments  of  surrounding  foes  and 
the  protracted  agonies  of  fire.  He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting 
his  persecutors,  and  provoking  their  ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as 
the  devouring  flames  prey  on  his  very  vitals,  and  the  flesh  shrinks 
from  the  sinews,  he  raises  his  last  song  of  triumph,  breathing  the 
defiance  of  an  unconquered  heart,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his 
fathers  to  witness  that  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early  historians 
have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the  unfortunate  natives, 
some  bright  gleams  occasionally  break  through,  which  throw  a 
degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  their  memories.     Facts  are  occa- 
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fiionalljr  to  be  met  with  in  the'  rade  annals  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
which,  though  recorded  with  the  colouring  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry,  yet  speak  for  themselves ;  and  will  be  dwelt  on  with 
applause  and  sympathy,  when  prejudice  shall  have  passed 
away. 

In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in  ^ew 
England,  there  is  a  touching  account  of  ,the  desolation  carried 
into  the  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians.  Humanity  shrinks  from 
the  cold-blooded  detail  of  indiscriminate  butchery.  In  one  place 
we  read  of  the  surprisal  of  an  Indian  fort  in  the  night,  when  the 
wigwams  were  wrapt  in  flames,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants 
shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting  to  escape,  ^^  all  being  despatched 
and  ended  in  the  course  of  an  hour."  After  a  series  of  similar 
transactions,  '^  our  soldiers,"  as  the  historian  piously  observes, 
^^  being  resolved  by  God's  assistance  to  make  a  final  destruction 
of  them,"  the  unhappy  savages  being  hunted  from  their  homes 
and  fortresses,  and  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  a  scanty,  bnt 
gallant  band,  the  sad  remnant  of  the  Pequod  warriors,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  took  refuge  in  a  swamp. 

Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  despair; 
with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of  their  tribe, 
and  spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  &.ncied  ignominy  of  their  d^eat, 
they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  an  insulting  foe, 
and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their  dismal 
retreat,  so  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Thus  situated,  their 
enemy  "  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by  which  means  many 
were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In  the  darkness  and  fog 
that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few  broke  through  the 
besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods ;  '^  the  rest  were  left  to  the 
conquerors,  of  which  many  were  kiUed  in  the  swamp,  like  sullen 
dogs  who  would  rather,  in  their  self-willedness  and  madness,  sit 
still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut  to  pieces,"  than  implore  for 
mercy.  When  the  day  broke  upon  this  handful  of  forlorn  but 
dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  entering  the  swamp, 
*'^  saw  several  heaps  of  them  sitting  close  together,  upon  whom 
they  discharged  their  pieces  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets 
at  a  time,  putting  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  under  the  boughs, 
within  a  few  yards  of  them ;  so  as,  besides  those  that  were  found 
dead,  many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never 
were  minded  more  by  friend  or  foe." 

Can  any  one  read  this  plain  unvarnished  tale  without  admiring 
the  stem  resolution,  the  unbending  pride,  the  loftiness  of  spirit, 
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ihat  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  these  self-tanght  heroes,  and  to 
raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings  of  haman  nature  ?  When 
the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  they  found  the  senators 
dothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated  with  stem  tranquillity  in  their 
corule  chairs ;  in  this  maimer  they  suffered  death  without  resist- 
ance or  even  snj^lication.  Such  conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded 
as  nobl^  and  magnanimous ;  in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled 
as  obstinate  and  sullen.  How  truly  are  we  the  dupes  of  show 
and  circumstance !  How  different  is  virtue,  clothed  in  purple 
and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue,  naked  and  destitote,  and 
perishing  obscurely  in  a  wilderness ! 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures.  The  eastern 
tribes  have  long  since  disappeared;  the  forests  that  sheltered 
them  have  been  laid  low ;  and  scarce  any  traces  remain  of  them 
in  the  thickly-settled  states  of  New  England,  excepting  here  and 
there  the  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a  stream.  And  such  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  &te  of  those  other  tribes  which  skirt  the 
frontiers,  and  hare  occasionally  been  inveigled  from  their  forests 
to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  white  men.  In  a  little  while,  and  they 
win  go  the  way  that  their  brethren  have  gone  before.  The  few 
hordes  which  still  linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi,  will  share  the  fate 
of  those  tribes  that  once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connect 
ticut,  and  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  of  that 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Susque- 
hanna; and  of  those  various  nations  that  flourished  about  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast 
valley  of  Shenandoah.  They  will  vanish  like  a  vapour  from  the 
£su3e  of  the  earth ;  their  very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness ; 
and  ^  the  places  that  now  know  them  will  know  them  no  more  for 
ever."  Or  if,  perchance,  some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should 
survive,  it  may  be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people 
in  imagination  his  glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs  and 
sylvan  deities  of  antiquity.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the 
dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how 
they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from  their  native 
abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fsithers,  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
about  the  earth,  and  sent  down  with  violence  and  butchery  to 
the  grave,  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and  incredulity 
"from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  oi  their 
forefiEbthers. — "  We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old  warrior,  "  until 
we  can  retreat  no  farther — our  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows 
are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  e:[^tinguished — a  little  longer  and 
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the  white  man  will  cease  to  persecute  us — ^for  we  shall  cease  to 
exist* '  ^— ^^v^-^— »B 

PHILIP  OF  POKANOKET. 

AN    INDIAN    MEMOIR. 

As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  hit  look : 

A  aoul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook : 

Train'd  from  lus  tree-roek'd  eradle  to  his  bier : 

The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 

Impassive— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 

A  stoic  of  the  woods— a  man  without  a  tear.— Campbsli*. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  early  writers,  who  treated  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  have  not  given  us  more 
particular  and  candid  accounts  of  the  remarkable  characters  that 
flourished  in  savage  life.  The  scanty  anecdotes  which  have 
reached  us  are  full  of  peculiarity  and  interest ;  they  furnish  us 
with  nea|*er  glimpses  of  human  nature,  and  show  what  man  is  in 
a  comparatively  primitive  state,  and  what  he  owes  to  civilization. 
There  is  something  of  the  charm  of  discovery  in  lighting  upon 
these  wild  and  unexplored  tracts  of  human  nature ;  in  witness- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  native  growth  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
perceiving  those  generous  and  romantic  qualities  which  have 
been  artificially  cultivated  by  society,  vegetating  in  spontaneous 
hardihood  and  rude  magnificence. , 

In  civilized  life,  where  the  happiness,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
existence,  of  man  depends  so  much  upon  the  opinion  of  his  fellow* 
men,  he  is  constantly  acting  a  studied  part.  The  bold  and  pecuUar 
traits  of  native  character  are  refined  away,  or  softened  down  by 
the  levelling  influence  of  what  is  termed  good-breeding ;  and  he 
practises  so  many  petty  deceptions,  and  aflects  so  many  generous 
sentiments,  for  the  purposes  of  popularity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  his  real  horn  his  artificial  character.  The  Indian,  on 
the  contrary,  free  from  the  restraints  and  refinements  of  polished 
life,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  a  solitary  and  independent  being, 
obeys  the  impulses  of  his  inclination  or  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  attributes  of  his  nature,  being  freely  indulged, 
grow  singly  great  and  striking.  Society  is  like  a  lawn,  where 
every  roughness  is  smoothed,  every  bramble  eradicated,  and 
where  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  smiling  verdure  of  a  velvet 
surface ;  he,  however,  who  would  study  nature  in  its  wildness 
and  variety,  must  plunge  into  the  forest^  must  explore  the  glen, 
must  stem  the  torrent^  and  dare  the  precipice. 

These  reflections  arose  on  casually  looking  through  a  volume 
of  early  colonial  history,  wherein  are  recorded,  with  great  bitter- 
ness, the  outrages  of  the  Indians,  and  their  wars  with  the  settlers 
of  New  England.     It  is  painful  to  perceive,  even  from  these 
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partial  narratives,  how  the  footsteps  of  civilization  maj  be  traced 
in  the  blood  of  the  aborigines ;  how  easily  the  colonists  were 
moved  to  hostility  by  the  lust  of  conquest ;  how  merciless  and 
exterminating  was  their  warfare.  The  imagination  shrinks  at 
the  idea,  how  many  intellectual  beings  were  hunted  from  the 
earth,  how  many  brave  and  noble  hearts,  of  nature's  sterling 
coinage,  were  broken  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  an  Indian  warrior, 
whose  name  was  once  a  terror  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  of  a  number  of  con- 
temporary Sachems  who  reigned  over  the  Pequods,  the  Narra- 
gansets,  the  Wampanoags,  and  the  other  eastern  tribes,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England ;  a  band  of  native 
untaught  heroes,  who  made  the  most  generous  struggle  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable ;  fighting  to  the  last  gasp  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  without  a  hope  of  victory  or  a  thought  of  re- 
nown. Worthy  of  an  age  of  poetry,  and  fit  subjects  for  local 
story  and  romantic  fiction,  they  have  left  scarcely  any  authentic 
traces  on  the  page  of  history,  but  stalk,  like  gigantic  shadows,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  tradition.* 

When  the  pilgrims,  as  the  Pl3anouth  settlers  are  called  by 
their  descendants,  first  took  refuge  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  from  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Old,  their  situation 
vtras  to  the  last  degree  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Few  in  number, 
and  that  number  rapidly  perishing  away  through  sickness  and 
hardships ;  surrounded  by  a  howling  wilderness  and  savage 
tribes ;  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  ever-shifting  climate :  their  minds  were 
filled  with  doleful  forebodings,  and  nothing  preserved  them  from 
sinking  into  despondency  but  the  strong  excitement  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  In  this  forlorn  situation  they  were  visited  by  Mas- 
sajsoit,  chief  Sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  a  powerful  chief, 
who  reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  scanty  number  of  the  strangers,  and  expelling 
them  from  his  territories,  into  which  they  had  intruded,  he 
seemed  at  once  to  conceive  for  them  a  generous  friendship,  and 
extended  towards  them  the  rites  of  primitive  hospitality.  He 
came  early  in  the  spring  to  their  settlement  of  New  Plymouth, 
attended  by  a  mere  handful  of  followers ;  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  of  peace  and  amity  ;  sold  them  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and 
promised  to  secure  for  them  the  good- will  of  his  savage  aJlies. 

*  While  correcting  the  proof'Sheets  of  this  article,  the  author  is  informed  that  a  cele« 
•rated  English  poet  has  nearly  finished  an  heroic  ooem  on  the  storyof  Philip  of  Fokanoket* 
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Wliatever  may  be  said  of  Indian  perfidy,  it  is  certain  that  the 
integrity  and  good  faith  of  Massasoit  have  never  been  impeached. 
He  continued  a  firm  and  magnanimous  friend  of  the  white  men  ; 
suffering  them  to  extend  their  possessions,  and  to  strengthen 
themselyes  in  the  land ;  and  betraying  no  jealousy  of  their 
increadng  power  and  prosperity.  Shorty  before  his  death,  he 
came  once  more  to  New  Plymouth,  with  his  son  Alexander,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant  of  peace,  and  of  securing  it 
to  his  posterity. 

At  this  conference  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers  from  the  encroaching  zeal  of  the  mis^onaries;  and 
stipulated  that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  off  his 
people  from  their  ancient  faith ;  but,  finding  the  English  obsti- 
nately opposed  to  any  such  condition,  he  mildly  relinquished  the 
demand.  Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life  was  to  bring  his  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Philip  (as  they  had  been  named  by  the 
English),  to  the  residence  of  a  principal  settler,  recommending 
mutual  kindness  and  confidence ;  and  entreating  that  the  same 
love  and  amity  which  had  existed  between  the  white  men  and 
himself  might  be  continued  afterwards  with  his  children.  The 
good  old  Sachem  died  in  peace,  and  wsa  happily  gathered  to  his 
fathers  before  sorrow  came  upon  his  tribe ;  his  children  remained 
behind  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  white  men. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  him.  He  was  of  a  quick 
and  impetuous  temper,  and  proudly  tenacious  of  his  hereditary 
rights  and  dignity.  The  intrusive  policy  and  dictatorial  conduct 
of  the  strangers  excited  his  indignation ;  and  he  beheld  with 
uneasiness  their  exterminating  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
He  was  doomed  soon  to  incur  their  hostility,  being  accused  of 
plotting  with  the  Narragansets,  to  rise  against  the  English  and 
drive  diem  from  the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
accusation  was  warranted  by  fiusts,  or  was  grounded  on  mere 
suspicions.  It  is  evident,  however,  by  the  violent  and  overbear- 
ing measures  of  the  settlers,  that  they  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
feel  conscious  of  the  rapid  increase  of  their  power,  and  to  grow 
harsh  and  inconsiderate  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives.  They 
despatched  an  armed  force  to  seize  upon  Alexander,  and  to  bring 
him  before  their  courts.  He  was  traced  to  his  woodlaud  haunts, 
and  surprised  at  a  hunting-house,  where  he  was  reposing  with  a 
band  of  his  followers,  unarmed,  after  the  toils  of  the  chase.  The 
suddenness  of  his  arrest,  and  the  outrage  offered  to  his  sovereign 
dignity,  so  preyed  upon  the  irascible  feelings  of  this  proud  savage, 
as  to  throw  him  into  a  raging  fever.    He  was  permitted  to  return 
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borne,  on  condition  of  sending  his  son  as  a  pledge  for  his  re- 
appearance ;  but  the  blow  he  had  receired  was  fedal^  ancl  before 
he  reached  his  home  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  agonies  of  a  wonnded 
spirit* 

The  snocessor  of  Alexander  was  Metamocet,  or.  King  Philip, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  settlers,  on  account  of  his  lofty  spirit  and 
ambitions  temper.  These,  together  with  his  well-known  energy 
and  enterprise,  had  rendered  him  an  object  of  great  jealousy  and 
apprehension,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  always  cherished  a 
secret  and  implacable  hostility  towards  the  whites.  Such  may 
very  probably,  and  very  naturally,  have  been  the  case.  He 
considered  them  as  originally  but  mere  intruders  into  the  country, 
who  had  presumed  upon  indulgence,  and  were  extending  an 
influence  banefal  to  savage  life.  He  saw  the  whole  race  of  his 
countrymen  melting  before  them  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  their 
territories  slipping  from  their  hands,  and  their  tribes  becoming 
feeble,  scattered,  and  dependent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  so3 
was  originally  purchased  by  the  settlers ;  but  who  does  not  know 
the  nature  of  Indian  purchases,  in  the  early  period  of  coloniza- 
tion? The  Europeans  always  made  thrifty  bargains  through 
their  superior  adroitness  in  traffic ;  and  they  gained  vast  acces- 
sions of  territory  by  easily-  provoked  hostilities.  An  uncultivated 
savage  is  never  a  nice  inquirer  into  the  refinements  of  law,  by 
widch  an  injury  may  be  gradually  and  legally  inflicted.  Leading 
facts  are  all  by  which  he  judges ;  and  it  was  enough  for  Philip 
to  know  that  before  the  intrusion  of  the  Europeans  his  country- 
men were  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  now  they  were  becoming 
vagabonds  in  the  land  of  their  fetthers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  of  general  hostility, 
and  his  particular  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  his  brother,  he 
suppressed  them  for  the  present,  renewed  the  contract  with  the 
settlers,  and  resided  peaceably  for  many  years  at  Pokanoket,  or, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  English,  Mount  Hope,*  the  ancient  seat 
of  dominion  of  his  tribe.  Suspicions,  however,  which  were  at  first 
vagne  and  indefinite,  began  to  acquire  form  and  substance ;  and 
he  was  at  length  charged  with  attempting  to  instigate  the  various 
eastern  tribes  to  rise  at  once,  and,  by  a  simultaneous  efibrt,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  at  this 
distant  period  to  assign  the  proper  credit  due  to  these  early 
accusations  against  the  Indians.  There  was  a  proneness  to  sus- 
picion, and  an  aptness  to  acts  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  the 
whites,  that  gave  weight  and   importance  to  every  idle  tale. 

*  Now  BriatoL  Rhode  Ishmd. 
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Informers  abounded  where  tale-bearing  met  with  countenance 
and  reward ;  and  the  sword  was  readily  unsheathed  when  its 
success  was  certain,  and  it  carved  out  empire. 

The  only  positive  evidence  on  record  against  Philip  is  the 
accusation  of  one  Sausaman,  a  renegade  Indian,  whose  natural 
cunning  had  been  quickened  by  a  partial  education  which  he  had 
received  among  the  settlers.  He  changed  his  faith  and  his 
allegiance  two  or  three  times,  with  a  facility  that  evinced  the 
looseness  of  his  principles.  He  had  acted  for  some  time  as 
Philip's  confidential  secretary  and  counsellor,  and  had  enjoyed 
his  bounty  and  protection.  Finding,  however,  that  the  clouds  of 
adversity  were  gathering  round  his  patron,  he  abandoned  his 
service  and  went  over  to  the  whites ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  their 
favour,  charged  his  former  benefactor  with  plotting  against  their 
safety.  A  rigorous  investigation  took  place.  Philip  and  several 
of  his  subjects  submitted  to  be  examined,  but  nothing  was  proved 
against  them. 

The  settlers,  however,  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  they 
had  previously  determined  that  Philip  was  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour ;  they  had  publicly  evinced  their  distrust ;  and  had  done 
enough  to  insure  his  hostility ;  according,  therefore,  to  the  usual 
mode  of  reasoning  in  these  cases,  his  destruction  had  become 
necessary  to  their  security.  Sausaman,  the  treacherous  informer, 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  dead  in  a  pond,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  tribe.  Three  Indians,  one  of  whom 
was  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  Philip,  were  apprehended  and 
tried,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  one  'very  questionable  witness, 
were  condemned  and  executed  as  murderers. 

This  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and  ignominious  punishment  of 
his  friend,  outraged  the  pride  and  exasperated  the  passions  of 
Philip.  The  bolt  which  had  fallen  thus  at  his  very  feet  awakened 
him  to  the  gathering  storm,  and  he  determined  to  trust  himself 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  white  men.  The  fate  of  his  insulted 
and  broken-hearted  brother  still  rankled  in  his  mind,  and  he  had 
a  further  warning  in  the  tragical  story  of  Miantonimo,  a  great 
Sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  who,  after  manfully  facing  his 
accusers  before  a  tribunal  of  the  colonists,  exculpating  himself 
from  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  receiving  assurances  of  amity, 
had  been  perfidiously  despatched  at  their  instigation.  Philip, 
therefore,  gathered  his  fighting  men  about  him,  persuaded  all 
strangers  that  he  could  to  join  his  cause,  sent  the  women  and 
children  to  the  Narragansets  for  safety,  and  wherever  he  appeared 
was  continually  surrounded  by  armed  warriors. 
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When  the  two  parties  were  thus  in  a  state  of  distrust  and  irri- 
tation, the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  in  a  flame.  The 
Indians,  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  grew  mischievous,  and 
committed  various  petty  depredations.  In  one  of  their  maraudings 
a  warrior  was  fired  on  and  killed  by  a  settler.  '  This  was  the 
signal  for  open  hostilities ;  the  Indians  pressed  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  comrade,  and  the  alarm  of  war  resounded  through 
the  Plymouth  colony. 

In  the  early  chronicles  of  these  dark  and  melancholy  times  we 
meet  with  many  indications  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  public 
mind.  The  gloom  of  religious  abstraction,  and  the  wildness  of 
their  situation,  among  trackless  forests  and  savage  tribes,  had 
disposed  the  colonists  to  superstitious  flEincies,  and  had  filled  their 
imaginations  with  the  frightful  chimeras  of  witchcraft  and  spec- 
trology.  They  were  much  given  also  to  a  belief  in  omens.  The 
troubles  with  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  preceded,  we  are  told, 
by  a  variety  of  those  awful  warnings  which  forerun  great  and 
public  calamities.  The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared 
in  the  air  at  New  Plymouth,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  in- 
habitants as  a  '^  prodigious  apparition."  At  Hadley,  North- 
ampton, and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  was  heard  the 
report  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  with  a  shaking  of  the  earth, 
and  a  considerable  echo.*  Others  were  alarmed  on  a  still  sun- 
shiny morning  by  the  discharge  of  guns  and  muskets ;  bullets 
seemed  to  whistle  past  them,  and  the  noise  of  drums  resounded 
in  the  air,  seeming  to  pass  away  to  the  westward  ;  others  fancied 
that  they  heard  the  ^loping  of  horses  over  their  heads ;  and 
certain  monstrous  births  which  took  place  about  the  time,  filled 
the  superstitious  in  some  towns  with  doleful  forebodings.  Many 
of  these  portentous  sights  and  sounds  may  be  ascribed  to  natural 
phenomena ;  to  the  northern  lights  which  occur  vividly  in  those 
latitudes ;  the  meteors  which  explode  in  the  air ;  the  casual 
rushing  of  a  blast  through  the  top  branches  of  the  forest ;  the 
crash  of  feillen  trees  or  disrupted  rocks ;  and  to  those  other  un- 
couth sounds  and  echoes  which  will  sometimes  strike  the  ear  so 
strangely  amidst  the  profound  stillness  of  woodland  solitudes. 
These  may  have  startled  some  melancholy  imaginations,  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  the  love  for  the  marvellous,  and 
listened  to  with  that  avidity  with  which  we  devour  whatever  is 
fearful  and  mysterious.  The  universal  currency  of  these  super- 
stitions fancies,  and  the  grave  record  made  of  them  by  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  day,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  times. 

*  The  Rey.  Increase  Mather'c  Histoiy. 
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The  nature  of  the  contest  that  ensued  waa  such  as  too  often 
distinguishes  the  warfiEure  between  civilized  men  and  savages.  On 
the  pa^  of  the  whites  it  was  conducted  with  superior  skill  and 
success,  but  with  a  wastefulness  of  the  blood,  and  a  disregard  oi 
the  natural  rights  of  their  antagonists ;  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
it  was  waged  with  the  desperation  of  men  fearless  of  death,  and 
who  had  nothing  to  expect  from  peace  but  humiliation,  depend- 
ence, and  decay. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  transmitted  to  us  by  a  worthy 
clerg3rman  of  the  time ;  who  dwells  with  horror  and  indignation 
on  every  hostile  act  of  the  Indians,  however  justifiable,  whilst  he 
mentions  with  applause  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities  of  the 
whites.  Philip  is  reviled  as  a  murderer  and  a  traitor,  without 
considering  that  he  was  a  true-bom  prince,  gallantly  fighting  at 
the  head  of  his  subjects  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  family,  to 
retrieve  the  tottering  power  of  his  line,  and  to  deliver  his  native 
land  from  the  oppression  of  usurping  strangers. 

The  project  of  a  wide  and  simultaneous  revolt,  if  such  had 
really  been  formed,  was  worthy  of  a  capacious  mind,  and,  had  it 
not  been  prematurely  discovered,  might  have  been  overwhelming 
in  its  consequences.  The  war  that  actually  broke  out  was  but  a 
war  of  detail,  a  mere  succession  of  casual  exploits  and  unconnected 
enterprises.  Still  it  sets  forth  the  military  genius  and  daring 
prowess  of  Philip;  and  wherever,  in  the  prejudiced  and  passionate 
narrations  that  have  been  given  of  it,  we  can'  arrive  at  ample 
fiifCts,  we  find  him  displaying  a  vigorous  mind,  a  fertility  of  ex- 
pedients, a  contempt  of  sufi*ering  and  hardship,  and  an  unconquer- 
able resolution,  tluit  ccHumand  our  sympathy  and  applause. 

Driven  from  his  paternal  domains  at  Mount  Hope,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  depths  of  those  vast  and  trackless  forests  that 
skirted  the  settlements,  and  were  almost  impervious  to  anytliing 
but  a  wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  Here  he  gathered  together  Ids 
forces,  like  the  storm  accumulating  its  stores  of  mischief  in  the 
bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  would  suddenly  emerge  at  a 
time  and  place  least  expected,  carrying  havoc  and  dismay  into 
the  villages.  There  were  now  and  tnen  indications  of  these  im- 
pending ravages,  that  filled  the  minds  of  the  colonists  with  awe 
and  apprehension.  The  report  of  a  distant  gun  would  perhaps 
be  heard  from  the  solitary  woodland,  where  there  was  known  to 
be  no  white  man ;  the  cattle  which  had  been  wandering  in  the 
woods  would  sometimes  return  home  wounded ;  or  an  Indian  or 
two  would  be  seen  lurking  about  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  and 
suddenly  disappearing ;  as  the  lightning  will  sometimes  be  seen 
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playing  silently  about  the  edge  of  the  cload  that  is  brewing  np 
the  tempest. 

Thongh  sometimes  pursued  and  even  surrounded  by  the  set* 
tiers,  yet  Philip  as  often  escaped  almost  miraculously  from  their 
toils,  and,  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  would  be  lost  to  all 
search  or  inquiry,  until  he  again  emerged  at  some  &r  distant 
quarter,  laying  the  country  desolate.  Among  his  strongholds, 
were  the  great  swamps  or  morasses,  which  extend  in  some  parts 
of  New  England ;  composed  of  loose  bogs  of  deep  black  mud ; 
perplexed  with  thickets,  brambles,  rank  weeds,  the  shattered 
and  mouldering  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  overshadowed  by  lugu- 
brious hemlocks.  The  uncertain  footing  and  the  tangled  mazes 
of  these  shaggy  wilds,  rendered  them  almost  impracticable  to 
the  white  man,  though  the  Indian  could  thread  their  labyrinths 
with  the  agility  of  a  deer.  Into  one  of  these,  the  great  swamp 
of  Pocasset  Neck,  was  Philip  once  driven  with  a  band  of  his 
followers.  The  English  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him,  fearing  to 
venture  into  these  dark  and  frightful  recesses,  where  they  might 
perish  in  fens  and  miry  pits,  or  be  shot  down  by  lurking  foes. 
They  therefore  invested  the  entrance  to  the  Neck,  and  began  to 
build,  a  fort,  with  the  thought  of  starving  out  the  foe ;  but  Philip 
and  his  warriors  wafted  themselves  on  a  raft  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  in  the  dead  of  night,  leaving  the  women  and  children 
behind ;  and  escaped  away  to  the  westward,  kindling  the  flames 
of  war  among  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nipmuck 
country,  and  threatening  the  colony  of  Connecticut. — In  this 
way  Philip  became  a  theme  of  universal  apprehension.  The 
nysteiy  in  which  he  was  enveloped  exaggerated  his  real  terrors. 
He  was  an  evil  that  walked  in  darkness;  whose  coming  none 
could  foresee,  and  against  which  none  knew  when  to  be  on  the 
alert.  The  whole  country  abounded  with  rumours  and  alarms. 
Philip  seemed  almost  possessed  of  ubiquity;  for,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  widely-extended  frontier  an  irruption  from  the  forest 
took  place,  Philip  wbb  said  to  be  its  leader.  Many  superstitious 
notions  also  were  circulated  concerning  him.  He  was  said  to 
deal  in  neeromancy,  and  to  be  attended  by  an  old  Indian  witch 
or  prophetess,  whom  he  consulted,  and  who  assisted  him  by  her 
charms  and  incantations.  This  indeed  was  frequently  the  case 
with  Indian  chiefs;  either  through  their  own  credulity,  or  to 
act  upon  that  of  their  followers ;  and  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
and  the  dreamer  over  Indian  superstition  has  been  fully  evidenced 
in  recent  cases  of  savage  warfare. 

At  the  time  that  Philip  efiected  his  escape  from  Pocasset,  his 
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fortunes  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  His  forces  had  been 
thinned  by  repeated  fights,  and  he  had  lost  almost  the  whole  of 
his  resources.  In  this  time  of  adversity  he  found  a  £a.ithf  ul  Mend 
in  Canonchet,  chief  Sachem  of  all  the  Narragansets.  He  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  Miantonimo,  the  great  Sachem,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  after  an  honourable  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy, hjjd  been  privately  put  to  death  at  the  perfidious  insti- 
gations of  the  settlers.  "  He  was  the  heir,"  says  the  old  chroni- 
cler, ''  of  all  his  Other's  pride  and  insolence,  as  well  as  of  bis 
malice  towards  the  English;" — ^he  certainly  was  the  heir  of  bis 
insults  and  injuries,  and  the  legitimate  avenger  of  his  murder. 
Though  he  had  forborne  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  hopele&s 
war,  yet  he  received  Philip  and  his  broken  forces  with  open 
arms ;  and  gave  them  the  most  generous  countenance  and  sup- 
port. This  at  once  drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  English ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  strike  a  signal  blow  that  should  involve 
both  the  Sachems  in  one  common  ruin.  A  great  force  was, 
therefore,  gathered  together  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and 
Connecticut,  and  was  sent  into  the  Narraganset  country  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  swamps,  being  frozen  and  leafless, 
could  be  traversed  with  comparative  facility,  and  would  no 
longer  afford  dark  and  impenetrable  ^stnesses  to  the  Indians. 

Apprehensive  of  attack,  Canonchet  had  conveyed  the  greater 
part  of  his  stores,  together  with  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  women 
and  children  of  his  tribe,  to  a  strong  fortress;  where  he  and 
Philip  had  likewise  drawn  up  the  flower  of  their  forces.  This 
fortress,  deemed  by  the  Indians  impregnable,  was  situated  upon 
a  rising  mound  or  kind  of  island,  of  ^ye  or  six  acres,  in  the  midst 
of  a  swamp :  it  was  constructed  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and 
skill  vastly  superior  to  what  is  usually  displayed  hi  Indian 
fortification,  and  indicative  of  the  martial  genius  of  these  two 
chieftains. 

Guided  by  a  renegade  Indian,  the  English  penetrated,  through 
December  snows,  to  this  stronghold,  and  came  upon  the  garrison 
by  surprise.  The  fight  was  fierce  and  tumultuous.  The  assailants 
were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  and  several  of  their  bravest 
officers  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of  storming  the  fortress  sword 
in  hand.  The  assault  was  renewed  with  greater  success.  A 
lodgment  was  effected.  The  Indians  were  driven  from  one  post 
to  another.  They  disputed  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  fighting 
with  the  fury  of  despair.  Most  of  their  veterans  were  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  Philip  and  Canon- 
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cbct,  witli  a  handfol  of  suryiving  warriors,  retreated  from  the  fort 
and  took  refuge  in  the  thickets  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

The  victors  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  the  fort ;  the  whole 
was  soon  in  a  blaze :  many  of  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the 
childreii,  perished  in  the  flames.  This  last  outrage  overcame  even 
the  stoicism  of  the  savage.  The  neighbouring  woods  resounded 
with  the  yells  of  rage  and  despair,  uttered  by  the  fugitive  warriors^ 
as  they  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  heard  the 
agonizing  cries  of  their  wives  and  offspring.  '^The  burning  of  the 
wigwams,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  '*•  the  shrieks  and  cries 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  yelling  of  the  warriors,  ex* 
hibited  a  most  horrible  and  affecting  scene,  so  that  it  greatly 
moved  some  of  the  soldiers."  The  same  writer  cautiously  adds, 
^'  they  were  in  much  dtmbt  then,  and  afterwards  seriously  in- 
quired, whether  burning  their  enemies  alive  could  be  consistent 
with  humanity,  and  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  GospeL"* 

The  £Ebte  of  the  brave  and  generous  Canonchet  is  worthy  of 
particular  mention :  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  noblest 
instances  on  record  of  Indian  magnanimity. 

Broken  down  in  his  power  and  resources  by  this  signal  defeat, 
yet  faithful  to  his  ally,  and  to  the  hapless  cause  which  he  had 
espoused,  he  rejected  all  overtures  of  peace,  offered  on  condition 
of  betraying  Philip  and  his  followers,  and  declared  that  ^^he 
would  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  become  a  servant 
to  the  English."  His  home  being  destroyed ;  his  country 
harassed  and  laid  waste  by  the  incursions  of  the  conquerors ;  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut ; 
where  he  formed  a  ralljing-point  to  the  whole  body  of  Western 
Indians,  and  laid  waste  several  of  the  English  settlements. 

Early  in  the  spring  he  departed  on  a  hazardous  expedition, 
with  only  thirty  chosen  men,  to  penetrate  to  Seaconk,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  to  procure  seed-corn  to  plant  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  troops.  This  little  band  of  adventurers  had 
passed  safely  through  the  Fequod  country,  and  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  Narraganset,  resting  at  some  wigwams  near  Pautucket 
river,  when  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
Having  but  seven  men  by  him  at  the  time,  Canonchet  despatched 
two  of  them  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hilL  to  bring  intelli- 
gence of  the  foe. 

Panic-struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of  English  and 
Indians  rapidly  advancing,  they  fled  in  breathless  terror  past 

*  MS.  of  the  Rer.  W.  Bugfaes. 
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tfa^r  chieftaiii,  without  stopping  to  infoim  hinii  of  the  danger. 
Canoncbet  sent  another  soont,  who  did  the  same,  fie  then  sent 
two  more,  one  of  whom,  fanrrying  back  in  confdsion  and  affnght, 
told  him  that  the  whole  British  army  was  at  hand.  Canonchet 
saw  there  was  no  ohoioe  but  immediate  flight.  He  attempted 
to  escape  round  the  hill,  but  waas  perceived,  and  hotly  porsaed 
by  the  hostile  Indians,  and  a  few  of  the  fleetest  of  the  tkiglish. 
'Finding  the  swiftest  pursuer  close  upon  his  beds,  he  threw  off, 
first  his  blanket,  then  his  fialver-laoed  coat  and  belt  of  peag, 
by  which  his  enemies  knew  him  to  be  Canonchet,  and  redoubled 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 

At  length,  in  dashing  through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon 
a  stone,  and  he  fell  so  deep  as  to  wet  his  gun.  This  accident  so 
struck  him  with  despair,  that,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  ^  his 
heart  and  his  bowels  turned  within  him,  and  he  became  like  a 
rotten  stidc,  void  of  strength." 

To  such  a  degree  was  he  unnerved,  that,  being  seised  by  a 
Pequod  Indian  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  he  made  no 
resistance,  though  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  body  and  boldness  of 
heart  But  on  being  made  prisoner,  the  whole  pride  of  his  spirit 
arose  within  him ;  and  from  that  moment,  we  find,  in  the  anec- 
dotes given  by  his  enemies,  nothing  but  repeated  flashes  of 
elevated  and  prince-like  heroism.  Being  questioned  by  one  of 
the  English  who  first  came  up  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
attained  his  twenty-second  year,  the  proud-hearted  warrior, 
looking  with  lofty  contempt  upon  his  youllifQl  oountenanoe, 
replied,  ^^  You  are  a  child — ^you  cannot  understand  matters  of 
war — ^let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come— him  will  I  answer." 
Though  repeated  offers  were  made  to  him  of  his  life,  on  con- 
dition of  submitting  with  his  nation  to  the  English,  yet  he 
rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  refosed  to  send  any  proposals  of 
the  kind  to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  saying,  that  he  knew 
none  of  them  would  comply.  Being  reproached  with  his  breach 
of  £uth  towards  the  whites ;  his  boast  that  he  would  not  deliver 
up  a  Wampanoag  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  naQ ;  and 
his  threat  that  he  would  bum  the  English  alive  in  their  houses ; 
he  disdained  to  justify  himself^  haughtily  answering  that  others 
were  as  forward  for  the  war  as  himself  and  ^  he  desired  to  hear 
no  more  thereof." 

So  noble  and  uushaken  a  spirit,  so  true  a  fidelity  to  his  cause 
axid  his  friend,  might  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  brave ;  but  Canonchet  was  an  In(Han ;  a  being  towards 
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whom  war  bad  no  courtesy,  humanity  no  law,  religion  no  com- 
passion— he  was  condemned  to  die.  The  last  words  of  his  that 
are  recorded,  are  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  When  sen- 
tence <^  death  was  passed  upon  him,  he  observed  ^^  that  he  liked 
it  well,  for  he  shoiUd  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had 
spoken  anything  unworthy  of  himself."  His  enemies  gave  him 
the  death  of  a  soldier,  for  he  was  shot  at  Stoningham,  by  three 
young  Sachems  of  his  own  rank 

The  defeat  at  the  Nanagansot  iortress,  and  the  death  of  Ca- 
nonchet,  were  fatal  blows  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Philip.  He 
made  an  ineflectual  attempt  to  raise  a  head  of  war,  by  stirring 
np  the  Mohawks  to  take  arms ;  but  though  possessed  of  the 
natiye  talents  of  a  statesman,  his  arts  were  countOTacted  by  the 
superior  arts  of  his  enlightened  enemies,  and  the  terror  of  their 
warlike  skill  began  to  subdue  the  resolution  cff  the  neighbouring 
tribea  The  nn&rtunate  chieftain  saw  himself  daily  stripped  of 
^lower,  and  his  ranks  rapidly  thinning  around  him.  Some  were 
aubomed  by  the  whites;  others  fell  victims  to  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  to  the  frequent  attacks  by  which  they  were  harassed. 
His  stores  were  all  captured ;  his  chosen  friends  were  swept 
away  fiom  before  his  eyes ;  his  uncle  was  shot  down  by  his 
side ;  his  sister  was  carried  into  captivity ;  and  in  one  of  his 
narrow  escapes  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  beloved  wife  and 
only  son  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  ^'  His  ruin,"  says  the  his- 
torian, *^  being  thus  gradually  carried  on,  his  misery  was  not 
prevoited,  but  augmented  thereby;  being  himself  made  ac*- 
quainted  with  the  sense  and  experimental  feeling  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  children,  loss  of  friends,  slaughter  of  his  subjects, 
bereavement  of  all  family  relations,  and  being  stripped  of  all 
outward  comforts,  before  his  own  life  should  be  taken  away." 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  his  own  followers 
began  to  plot  against  his  life,  that  by  sacrificing  him  they  might 
purchase  dishonourable  safety.  Through  treachery  a  number  of 
his  faithful  adherents,  the  subjects  of  Wetamoe,  an  Indian 
princess  of  Pocasset,  a  near  kinswoman  and  confederate  of 
Philip,  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Wetamoe 
was  among  them  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  make  her  escape 
by  crossing  a  neighbouring  river ;  either  exhausted  by  swimming, 
or  starved  T^th  cold  and  hunger,  she  was  found  dead  and  naked 
near  the  water  side.  But  persecution  ceased  not  at  the  grave. 
Even  death,  the  refuge  of  the  wretched,  where  the  wicked  com- 
monly cease  from  troubling,  was  no  protection  to  this  outcast 
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female,  whose  great  crime  was  affectionate  fidelity  to  her  kins- 
man and  her  friend.  Her  corpse  was  the  object  of  unmanlj  and 
dastardly  vengeance  ;  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body  and 
set  upon  a  pole,  and  was  thus  exposed  at  Taunton,  to  the  view 
of  her  captive  subjects.  They  immediately  recognized  the  fea- 
tures of  their  unfortunate  queen,  and  were  so  affected  at  this 
barbarous  spectacle,  that  we  are  told  they  broke  forth  into  the 
^'  most  horrid  and  diabolical  lamentations." 

However  Philip  had  borne  up  against  the  complicated  miseries 
and  misfortunes  that  surrounded  him,  the  treachery  of  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  to  wring  his  heart  and  reduce  him  to  despondency. 
It  is  said  that  '^  he  never  rejoiced  afterwards,  nor  had  success 
in  any  of  his  designs."  The  spring  of  hope  was  broken — the 
ardour  of  enterprise  was  extinguished — ^he  looked  around,  and 
all  was  danger  and  darkness ;  there  was  no  eye  to  pity,  nor  any 
arm  that  could  bring  deliverance.  With  a  scanty  band  of  fol- 
lowers, who  still  remained  true  to  his  desperate  fortunes,  the 
unhappy  Philip  wandered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope, 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  his  feithers.  Here  he  lurked  about,  like 
a  spectre,  among  the  scenes  of  former  power  and  prosperity,  now 
bereft  of  home,  of  family,  and  friend.  There  needs  no  better  pic- 
ture of  his  destitute  and  piteous  situation,  than  that  furnished  by 
the  homely  pen  of  the  chronicler,  who  is  unwarily  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  in  &vour  of  the  hapless  warrior  whom  he 
reviles.  "  Philip,"  he  says,  "  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having 
been  hunted  by  the  English  forces  through  the  woods,  above  a 
hundred  miles  backward  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his 
own  den,  upon  Mount  Hope,  where  he  retired,  with  a  few  of  his 
best  friends,  into  a  swamp,  which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep 
him  foiSt  till  the  messengers  of  death  came  by  divine  permission 
to  execute  vengeance  upon  him." 

Even  in  this  last  refuge  of  desperation  and  despair,  a  sullen 
grandeur  gathers  round  his  memory.  We  picture  him  to  our- 
selves seated  among  his  careworn  followers,  brooding  in  silence 
over  his  blasted  fortunes,  and  acquiring  a  savage  sublimity  from 
the  wildness  and  dreariness  of  his  lurking-place.  Defeated,  but 
not  dismayed-^crushed  to  the  .earth,  but  not  humiliated — ^he 
seemed  to  grow  more  haughty  beneath  disaster,  and  to  experience 
a  fierce  satisfaction  in  draining  the  last  dregs  of  bitterness. 
Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune ;  but  great 
minds  rise  above  it.  The  very  idea  of  submission  awakened  the 
fury  of  Philip,  and  he  smote  to  death  one  of  his  followers,  who 
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proposed  an  expedient  of  peace.  The  brother  of  the  victim  made 
his  escape,  and  in  revenge  betrayed  the  retreat  of  his  chieftain. 
A  body  of  white  men  and  Indians  were  immediately  despatched 
to  the  swamp  where  Philip  lay  crouched,  glaring  with  fury  and 
despair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  their  approach,  they  had  be- 
gun to  surround  him.  In  a  little  while  he  saw  &ye  of  his  trus- 
tiest followers  laid  dead  at  his  feet ;  all  resistance  was  vain ;  he 
rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  made  a  headlong  attempt  to 
escax>e,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  renegade  Indian  of 
his  own  nation. 

Such  is  the  scanty  story  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate  King 
Philip :  persecuted  while  living,  slandered  and  dishonoured  wher. 
dead.  If^  however,  we  consider  even  the  prejudiced  anecdotes 
famished  us  by  his  enemies,  we  may  perceive  in  them  traces  of 
amiable  and  lofty  character,  sufficient  to  awaken  sympathy  for 
his  fate  and  respect  for  his  memory.  We  find  that,  amidst  all 
the  harassing  cares  and  ferocious  passions  of  constant  warfiure, 
he  was  alive  to  the  softer  feelings  of  connubial  love  and  paternal 
tenderness,  and  to  the  generous  sentiment  of  friendship.  The 
captivity  of  his  "  beloved  wife  and  only  son"  are  mentioned  with 
exultation  as  causing  him  poignant  misery ;  the  death  of  any 
near  friend  is  triumphantly  recorded  as  a  new  blow  on  his  sensi- 
bilities ;  but  the  treacheiy  and  desertion  of  many  of  his  followers, 
in  whose  affections  he  had  confided,  is  said  to  have  desolated  his 
heart,  and  to  have  bereaved  him  of  all  further  comfort.  He 
was  a  patriot  attached  to  his  native  soil — a  prince  true  to  his 
subjecte,  and  indignant  of  their  wrongs — a  soldier,  daring  in 
battle,  £rm  in  adversity,  patient  of  fatigue,  of  hunger,  of  every 
variety  of  bodily  suffering,  and  ready  to  perish  in  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  Proud  of  heart,  and  with  an  untameable  love  of 
natural  liberty,  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it  among  the  beasts  of  the 
forests  or  in  the  dismal  and  fsimished  recesses  of  swamps  and 
morasses,  rather  than  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  submission,  and 
live  dependent  and  despised  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  settle- 
ments. With  heroic  qualities  and  bold  achievements,  that  would 
have  graced  a  civilized  warrior,  and  have  rendered  him  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  the  historian,  he  lived  a  wanderer  and  a 
fugitive  in  his  native  land,  and  went  down,  like  a  lonely  bark 
foundering  amid  darkness  and  tempest — without  a  pitying  eye 
to  weep  bis  fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record  his  struggle. 
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JOHN  BULL. 

An  old  soog,  made  by  an  aged  (rid  pate. 


Of  an  old  wonhipful  gentleman,  who  bad  a  great  estatei 

That  kept  a  brave  old  hotue  at  a  bountiful  rate, 

And  an  old  porter  to  reliere  the  poor  at  bis  gate. 

With  an  old  study  fiU'd  full  of  learned  old  book*, 

With  an  old  roTerend  chaplain,  you  might  know  bim  by  hia  looks, 

With  an  old  buttery-liatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooka. 

And  an  old  kitchen  that  muntained  half-a-dosen  old  cooks. 

lAka  an  old  courtier,  &&— Ols  So«a. 

Thbrb  18  no  species  of  humour  in  which  the  English  more 
excel,  than  that  which  consists  in  caricaturing  and  giring  ludicrons 
appellations,  or  nicknames.  In  this  way  they  have  whimsically 
designated,  not  merely  indiyidnals,  but  nations;  and,  in  their 
fondness  for  pushing  a  joke,  they  have  not  spared  even  them- 
selves. One  would  think  that,  in  personifying  itself,  a  nation 
would  he  apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic,  and  imposing; 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  humour  of  the  English,  and 
of  their  love  for  what  is  blunt,  comic,  and  familiar,  that  they  have 
embodied  their  national  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpu- 
lent old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather 
breeches,  and  stout  oaken  cudgel.  Thus  they  have  taken  a 
singuhir  delight  in  exhibiting  their  most  private  foibles  in  a 
laughable  point  of  view ;  and  have  been  so  successful  in  their 
delineations,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  existence 
more  absolutely  present  to  the  puUic  mind  than  that  eccentric 
personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  charactw  thus 
drawn  of  them  has  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  the  nation,  and 
thus  to  give  reality  to  what  at  first  may  have  been  painted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire 
peculiarities  that  are  continually  ascribed  to  them. '  The  common 
orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with  the  beau 
idM  which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull,  and  endeavour  to 
act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  t^t  is  perpetually  before  tiieir 
eyes.  Unluckily,  they  sometimes  make  their  boasted  Bull-ism 
an  apology  for  their  prejudice  or  grossness ;  and  this  I  have 
especially  noticed  among  those  truly  homebred  and  genuine  sons 
of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.  If  one  of  these  shoidd  be  a  littie  uncouth  in  speech,  and 
apt  to  utter  impertinent  truths,  he  confesses  that  he  ia  a  real 
John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If  he  now  and  then 
flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of  passion  about  trifles,  he 
observes,  that  John  Bull  is  a  choleric  old  blade,  but  then  his 
passion  is  over  in  a  moment,  and  he  bears  no  malice.     If  he 
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betrajA  a  coanseness  of  taste,  and  an  insensibilitj  to  foreign  re- 
finements, he  thanke  Heaven  for  his  ignofanoe — be  is  a  plain  John 
Bnll,  and  baa  no  relish  for  frippery  and  nicknacks.  His  very 
proneness  to  be  gnUed  by  strangers,  and  to  pay  extravagantly 
for  absorditiea^  is  excused  under  the  plea  of  mnnificence — for 
John  is  always  more  generons  than  wise. 

Thus,  under  the  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  oontrive  to  argue 
every  &Milt  into  a  iperit,  and  will  frankly  convict  hinaself  of  being 
the  honestest  fellow  in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have  suited  in  the 
first  instaroe,  it  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  nation,  or 
rather  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  each  other;  and  a 
stranger  who  wislies  to  study  English  peculiarities,  may  gather 
much  valuable  information  from  the  innumerable  portraits  of  John 
Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  caricature-shops.  ^  Still, 
however,  he  is  one  of  those  fertile  humorists,  that  are  continually 
throwing  out  new  portraits,  and  presenting  different  aspects  from 
difi^rent  ^ints  of  view;  and,  often  as  he  has  been  described,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  him,  such 
as  he  has  met  my  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  appearance,  is  a  plain,  downright,  matter-of- 
fiict  fsilow,  with  much  less  of  poetry  about  him  than  rich  prose. 
There  is  little  of  romance  in  his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong 
natural  feeling.  He  excels  in  humour  more  than  in  wit ;  is  jolly 
rather  than  gay ;  melancholy  rather  than  morose ;  can  easily  be 
moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  surprised  into  a  broad  laugh ;  but  he 
loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn  for  light  pleasantry.  He  is  a 
boon  companion,  if  you  allow  him  to  have  his  humour,  and  to 
talk  about  himself;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  quarrel, 
with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be  cudgelled. 

In  this  last  respect,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  kis  a  propensity  to  be 
somewhat  too  ready.  He  iis  a  busy-minded  personage,  who  thinks 
not  mefpely  for  himself  and  family,  but  for  all  the  country  round, 
and  is  most  generously  disposed  to  be  everybody's  champion. 
He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to  settle  his  neighbour's 
affibirs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dudgeon  if  they  engage  in  any 
matter  of  consequence  without  asking  his  advice ;  though  he 
sddom  engages  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without  finish- 
ing by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all  parties,  and  then  railing 
bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He  unluckily  took  lessons  in  his 
youth  in  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and  having  accomplished 
himself  in  the  use  of  his  Hmbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become  a 
perfect  master  at  boxing  and  cudgel-play,  he  has  had  a  trouble- 
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some  life  of  it  ever  since.*  He  cannot  hear  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  most  distant  of  bis  neighbours,  but  he  begins  incontinently  to 
fumble  with  the  head  of  his  cudgel,  and  consider  whether  his 
interest  or  honour  does  not  require  that  he  should  meddle  in  the 
broil.  Indeed,  he  has  extended  his  relations  of  pride  and  policy 
so  completely  over  the  whole  country,  that  no  event  can  take 
place  without  infringing  some  of  his  finely-spun  rights  and 
dignities.  Couched  in  his  little  domain,  with  these  filaments 
stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like  some  choleric,  bottle- 
bellied  old  spider,  who  has  woven  his  web  over  a  whole  chamber, 
so  that  a  fly  cannot  buzz,  nor  a  breeze  blow,  without  startling  his 
repose,  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrathfuUy  from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old  fellow  at 
bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tention. It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  however,  that  he  only 
relishes  the  beginning  of  an  affray;  he  always  goes  ioto  a  fight 
with  alacrity,  but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious; 
and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to  carry  a  con- 
tested point,  yet,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  he  comes  to  the 
reconciliation,  he  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  mere  shaking  of 
hands,  that  he  is  apt  to  let  his  antagonist  pocket  all  that  they 
have  been  quarrelling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore,  fighting  that 
he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against,  as  making  friends. 
It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of  a  farthing ;  but  put  him  in  a 
good  humour,  and  you  may  bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  He  is  like  a  stout  ship,  which  will  weather  the 
roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  overboard  in  the 
succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the  magnifico  abroad ;  of  pulling 
out  a  long  purse ;  flinging  his  money  bravely  about  at  boxing- 
matches,  horse-races,  cock-fights,  and  carrying  a  high  head  among 
"gentlemen  of  the  fancy:"  but  immediately  after  one  of  these 
fits  of  extravagance,  he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms  of 
economy;  stop  short  at  the  most  trivial  expenditure;  talk 
desperately  of  being  ruined  and  brought  upon  the  parish ;  and 
in  such  moods  will  not  pay  the  smallest  tradesman's  bill  without 
violent  altercation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  punctual  and  dis- 
contented paymaster  in  the  world ;  drawing  his  coin  out  of  his 
breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance ;  paying  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  but  accompanying  every  guinea  with  a  growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  isL  a  bountiful 
provider,  and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His  economy  is  of  a 
whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object  being  to  devise  how  he  may  afford 
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to  be  extiavagant ;  for  lie  will  begrudge  himself  a  beefsteak  and 
pint  of  port  one  day,  that  he  maj  roast  an  ox  whole,  broach  a 
hogshead  of  ale,  and  treat  all  his  neighbours  on  the  next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  expensive:  not  so 
much  from  any  great  outward  parade,  as  from  the  great  con- 
sumption of  solid  beef  and  pudding ;  the  yast  number  of  followers 
he  feeds  and  clothes ;  and  his  singular  disposition  to  pay  hugely 
for  small  services.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  indulgent  master,  an<}, 
provided  his  servants  humour  his  peculiarities,  flatter  his  vanity 
a  little  now  and  then,  and  do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before 
his  face,  they  may  manage  him  to  perfection.  Everything  that 
lives  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  h,t.  His  house-servants 
are  well  paid  and  pampered,  and  have  little  to  do.  His  horses 
are  sleek  and  lazy,  and  prance  slowly  before  his  state  carriage  ; 
and  his  house-<logs  sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will  hardly 
bark  at  a  house-breaker. 

His  £Eimily  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor-house,  gray 
with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable,  though  weather-beaten 
appearance.  It  has  been  built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a 
vast  accumulation  of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages. 
The  centre  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  os 
solid  as  ponderous  stone  and  old  English  oak  can  make  it.  Like 
all  the  relics  of  that  style,  it  is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate 
mazes,  and  dusky  chambers ;  and  though  these  have  been  par- 
tially lighted  up  in  modem  days,  yet  there  are  many  places  where 
you  must  still  grope  in  the  dark.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  edifice  from  time  to  time,  and  great  alterations  have 
taken  place ;  towers  and  battlements  have  been  erected  during 
wars  and  tumults ;  wings  built  in  time  of  peace ;  and  outhouses, 
lodges,  and  offices,  run  up  according  to  the  whim  or  convenience 
of  different  generations,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
spacious,  rambling  tenements  imaginable.  An  entire  wing  is 
taken  up  with  the  family  chapel,  a  reverend  pile,  that  must  have 
been  exceedingly  sumptuous,  and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  having  been 
altered  and  simplified  at  various  periods,  has  still  a  look  of 
solemn  religious  pomp.  Its  walls  within  are  storied  with  t]^e 
monuments  of  John's  ancestors ;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up  with 
soft  cushions  and  weU-lined  chairs,  where  such  of  his  &mily  as 
are  inclined  to  church  services,  may  doze  comfortably  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the;r  duties. 

To  keep  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much  money  ;  but  he  is 
stanch  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  his  zeal,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  many  dissenting  chapels  have  been  erected  in  his 
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yicinity,  and  several  of  Ms  neighboars,  with  whom  he  has  bad 
quarrels,  are  strong  papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel,  he  maintains,  at  a  large  ex- 
pense, a  pious  and  portly  ficunily  chaplain.  He  is  a  most  learned 
and  decorous  personage,  and  a  tmlj  well-bred  Christian,  who 
always  backs  the  old  gentleman  in  his  opinions,  winks  discree^y 
at  his  little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children  when  refractory, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the  tenants  to  read  their  bibles, 
say  their  prayers,  and,  above  £^  to  pay  their  rents  punctually, 
and  without  grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  antiquated  taste^  some- 
what heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but  full  of  the  solemn  mag- 
nificence of  former  times ;  fitted  up  with  rich,  though  hdddi 
tapestry,  unwieldy  furnHure,  and  loads  of  musy  gorgeous  old 
plate.  The  vast  fireplaces,  ample  kitdiens,  extensive  cdlars, 
and  sumptuous  banqueting-halls,  all  speak  of  the  roaring  hos- 
pitality of  days  of  yore,  of  which  the  modern  festivity  at  the 
manor-house  is  but  a  shadow.  There  are,  however,  complete 
suites  of  rooms  apparently  deserted  and  time-worn  ;  and  toweis 
and  turrets  that  are  tottering  to  decay ;  so  that  in  high  winds 
there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  house- 
hold. . 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old  edifice 
thoroughly  overhauled ;  and  to  have  some  of  the  useless  parts 
pulled  down,  and  the  others  strengthened  with  their  materials ; 
but  the  old  g^itleman  always  grows  testy  on  this  subject.  He 
swears  the  house  is  an  excellent  house— that  it  is  tight  and 
weather-prooi^  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  tempests — ^that  it  has 
stood  for  several  hundred  years,  and  thwefore  is  not  likely  to 
tumble  down  now — that  as  to  its' being  inconvenient,  his  ^miiy 
is  accustomed  to  the  inconveniences,  and  would  not  be  comfort- 
able without  them — ^that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and  inegatar 
construction,  these  result  from  its  being  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  being  improved  by  the  wisdom  of  every  generalion'— that  an 
old  &mily,  Hke  his,  requires  a  large  house  to  dwell  in;  new, 
npstart  families  may  live  in  modem  cottages  and  snug  boxes ; 
but  an  old  English  family  should  inhabit  an  old  English  manor- 
house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  the  building  as  superfluous, 
he  insists  that  it  is  material  .to  the  strength  or  decoration  of  the 
rest,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  and  swears  that  the  pasts 
are  so  built  into  each  other,  that  if  you  pull  down  ono,  you  run 
the  risk  of  having  ih»  whole  about  your  esu*s. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  that  John  has  a  great  disposition 
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to  protect  and  patronize.  He  thinks  it  indispensable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient  and  honourable  &milj,  to  be  bounteous  in  its 
appointments,  and  to  be  eaten  up  by  dependants ;  and  so,  partly 
from  pride  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  he  makes  it  a  rule 
always  to  give  shelter  and  maintenance  to  his  superannuated 
servants. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  like  many  other  venerable  family 
establishments,  his  manor  is  encumbered  by  old  retainers  vrhom 
he  cannot  turn  of[^  and  an  old  style  which  he  cannot  lay  down. 
His  mansion  is  like  a  great  hospital  of  invalids,  and,,  with  all 
its  magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  for  its  inhabitants.  Not 
a  nook  or  corner  but  is  of  use  in  housing  some  useless  pe^onage. 
Groups  of  veteran  beef-eaters,  gouty  pensioners,  and  retired 
heroes  of  the  buttery  and  the  larder,  are  seen  lolling  about  its 
walls,'  crawling  over  its  lawns,  dozing  under  its  trees,  or  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  benches  at  its  doors.  Every  office  and  out- 
house is  garrisoned  by  these  supernumeraries  and  their  families ; 
for  they  are  amazingly  prolific,  and  when  they  die  off,  are  sure 
to  leave  John  a  legacy  of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A 
mattock  cannot  be  struck  against  the  most  mouldering  tumble- 
down tower,  but  out  pops,  from  some  cranny  or  loop-hole,  the 
gray  pate  of  some  superannuated  hanger-on,  who  has  lived  at 
John's  expense  all  his  life,  and  makes  the  most  grievous  outcry 
at  their  pulling  down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  worn-out 
servant  of  the  family.  This  is  an  appeal  that  John's  honest 
heart  never  can  withstand ;  so  that  a  man,  who  has  faithfully 
eaten  his  beef  and  pudding  all  his  life,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  pipe  atid  tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park,  also,  is  turned  into  paddocks,  where 
his  broken-down  chargers  are  turned  loose  to  graze  undisturbed 
for  the  remainder  of  their  existence— a  worthy  example  of  grate- 
ful recollection,  which,  if  some  of  his  neighbours  were  to  imitate, 
would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  great 
pleasures  to  point  out  these  old  steeds  to  his  visitors,  to  dwell  on 
their  good  qualities,  extol  their  past  services,  and  boast,  with 
some  little  vainglory,  of  the  perilous  adventures  and  hardy  ex- 
ploits through  which  they  have  carried  him. 

He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  veneration  for  family 
usages,  and  £unily  incumbrances,  to  a  whimsical  extent.  His 
manor  is  infested  by  gangs  of  gipsies;  yet  he  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  driven  off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place  time 
out  of  mind,  and  been  regular  poachers  upon  every  generation 
of  the  &mily.    He  will  scarcely  permit  a  diy  branch  to  be  lopped 
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from  the  great  trees  that  surround  the  house,  lest  it  should 
molest  the  rooks,  that  have  bred  there  for  centuries.  Owls  have 
taken  possession  of  the  dovecote  ;  but  they  are  hereditary  owls, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Swallows  have  nearly  choked  up 
every  chimney  with  their  nests ;  martins  build  in  every  frieze 
and  cornice ;  crows  jflutter  about  the  towers,  and  perch  on  every 
weathercock;  and  old  gray-headed  rats  may  be  seen  in  every 
quarter  of  the  house,  running  in  and  out  of  their  holes  un- 
dauntedly in  broad  daylight.  In  short,  John  has  such  a  re-' 
verence  for  everything  that  has  been  long  in  the  family,  that  he 
wiU  not  hear  even  of  abuses  being  reformed,  because  they  are 
good  old  family  abuses.    ' 

All  these  whims  and  habits  have  concurred  wofully  to  drain 
the  old  gentleman s  purse;  and  as  he  prides  himself  on  punc- 
tuality on  money  matters,  and  wishes  to  maintain  his  credit  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  have  caused  him  great  perplexity  in 
meeting  his  engagements.  This,  too,  has  been  increased  by  the 
altercations  and  heart-burnings  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  his  family.  His  children  have  been  brought  up  to  dif- 
ferent callings,  and  are  of  different  ways  of  thinking;  and  as 
they  have  always  been  allowed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  tbey 
do  not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege  most  clamorously  in  the 
present  posture  of  his  affairs.  Some  stand  up  for  the  honour  of 
the  race,  and  are  clear  that  the  old  establishment  should  be  kept 
up  in  all  its  state,  whatever  may  be  the  cost ;  others,  who  are 
more  prudent  and  considerate,  entreat  the  old  gentleman  to  re- 
trench his  expenses,  and  to  put  his  whole  system  of  housekeeping 
on  a  more  moderate  footing.  He  has,  indeed,  at  times,  seemed 
inclined  to  listen  to  their  opinions,  but  their  wholesome  advice 
has  been  completely  defeated  by  the  obstreperous  conduct  of  one 
of  his  sons.  This  is  a  noisy,  rattle-pated  fellow,  of  rather  low 
habits,  who  neglects  his  business  to  frequent  ale-houses — ^is  the 
orator  of  village  clubs,  and  a  complete  oracle  among  the  poorest 
of  his  father  s  tenants.  No  sooner  does  he  hear  any  of  his 
brothers  mention  reform  or  retrenchment,  than  up  he  jumps, 
takes  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and  roars  out  for  an  over- 
turn. When  his  tongue  is  once  going,  nothing  can  stop  it.  He 
rants  about  the  room  ;  hectors  the  old  man  about  his  spendthrift 
practices ;  ridicules  his  tastes  and  pursuits ;  insists  that  he  shall 
turn  the  old  servants  out  of  doors ;  give  the  broken-down  horses 
to  the  hounds ;  send  the  fcit  chaplain  packing,  and  take  a  field 
preacher  in  his  place — nay,  that  the  whole  family  mansion  shall 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  plain  one  of  brick  and  mortar 
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built  in  its  place.  He  rails  at  every  social  entertainment  and 
family  festivity,  and  skulks  away  growling  to  the  ale-kouse 
whenever  an  equipage  drives  up  to  the  door.  Though  constantly 
complaining  of  the  emptiness  of  his  purse,  yet  he  scruples  not 
to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  these  tavern  convocations,  and 
even  runs  up  scores  for  the  liquor,  over  which  he  preaches  about 
his  &.ther  s  extrava^nce. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  how  little  such  thwarting  agrees 
with  the  old  cavalier  s  fiery  temperament.  He  has  become  so 
irritable,  £rom  repeated  crossings,  that  the  mere  mention  of  re- 
trenchment or  reform  is  a  signal  for  a  brawl  between  him  and 
the  tavern  oracle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy  and  refractory  for 
paternal  discipline,  having  grown  out  of  all  fear  of  the  cudgel,, 
they  have  frequent  scenes  of  wordy  war&re,  which  at  times  run 
so  high,  that  John  is  &in  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an 
officer  who  has  served  abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at  home, 
on  half-pay.  This  last  is  sure  to  stand  by  the  old  gentleman,, 
right  or  wrong ;  likes  nothing  so  much  as  a  racketing,  roistering 
life ;  and  is  ready  at  a  wink  or  nod,  to  out  sabre,  and  flourish  it 
over  the  orator's  head,  if  he  dares  to  array  himself  against  pa- 
ternal authority. 

These  family  dissensions,  as  usual,  have  got  abroad,  and  are 
rare  food  for  scandal  in  John's  neighbourhood.  People  begin  to 
look  wise,  and  shake  their  heads,  whenever  his  afl^irs  are  men- 
tioned. They  all ''  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  with  him 
as  represented ;  but  when  a  man  s  own  children  begin  to  rail  at 
his  extravagance,  things  must  be  badly  managed.  They  under- 
stand he  is  mortgag^  over  head  and  ears,  and  is  continually 
dabbling  with  money-lenders.  He  is  certainly  an  open-handed 
old  gentleman,  but  they  fear  he  has  lived  too  &st ;  indeed,  they 
never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  fondness  for  hunting,  racing, 
revelling,  and  prize-fighting.  In  short,  Mr.  Bull's  estate  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  has  been  in  the  family  a  long  while ;  but,  for 
all  that^  they  have  known  many  finer  estates  come  to  the  ham  - 


mer." 


What  is  worst  of  all,  is  the  effect  which  these  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments and  domestic  feuds  have  had  on  the  poor  man 
himself.  Instead  of  that  jolly  round  corporation,  and  snug  rosy 
&<se,  which  he  used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  become  as  shrivelled 
and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in  those  prosperous  days  when 
he  sailed  before  the  wind,  now  hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a 
uiainsail  in  a  calm.     His  leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and 
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wrinkles,  and  apparently  Have  muoli  ado  to  hold  up  the  bootft 
that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  his  once  sturdy  legs. 

Instead  of  stnitting  about  as  formerly,  with  his  three-cornered 
hat  on  one  side;  flourishing  his  oodgel,  and  bringing  it  down 
every  moment  with  a  hearty  thump  upon  the  ground ;  looking 
every  one  sturdily  in  the  £eu;e,  and  troUmg  out  a  stare  of  a  catch 
or  a  drinking  song ;  he  now  goes  about  whistling  thoughtfolly  to 
himself,  with  his  head  drooping  down,  his  cudgel  tucked  under 
his  arm,  and  his  hands  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  his  breeches 
pockets,  which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  present ;  yet  for  all 
this  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and  as'  gallant  as  ever.  If 
you  drop  the  least  expression  of  sympathy  or  concern,  he  takes 
fire  in  an  instant;  swears  that  he  is  the  richest  and  stoutest 
fellow  in  the  counljy ;  talks  of  laying  out  large  sums  to  adorn 
his  house  or  buy  another  estate ;  and  with  a  valiant  swagger  and 
grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs  exceedingly  to  have  another  boat  at 
quarter-staff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical  in  all  this, 
yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's  situation  without  strong 
feelings  of  interest.  With  all  his  odd  humours  and  obstinate 
prejudices,  he  is  a  sterling-hearted  old  blade.  He  may  not  be 
so  wonderfully  fine  a  fellow  as  he^  thinks  himself^  but  he  is  at 
least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbours  represent  him.  His  virtues 
are  all  his  own ;  all  plain,  homebred,  and  unaffected.  His  very 
fjEiults  smack  of  the  raciness  of  his  good  qualities.  His  extrava- 
gance savours  of  his  generosity;  his  quarrelsomeness,  of  his 
courage ;  his  credulity,  of  his  open  faith ;  his  vanity,  of  his  pride; 
and  his  bluntness,  of  his  sincerity.  They  are  aU  the  redundancies 
of  a  rich  and  liberal  character.  He  is  like  his  old  oak,  rough 
without,  but  sound  and  solid  within ;  whose  bark  abounds  with 
excrescences  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  the 
timber ;  and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful  groaning  and  mur- 
muring in  the  least  storm,  from  their  very  magnitude  and 
luxuriance.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  his 
old  £Ekmily  mansion  that  is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque ; 
and,  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered  comfortably  habitable,  I  should 
almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with,  during  the  present  conflict 
of  tastes  and  opinions. ,  Some  of  his  advisers  are  no  doubt  good 
architects,  that  might  be  of  service ;  but  many,  I  fear,  are  mere 
levellors,  who,  when  they  had  once  got  to  work  with  their  mat- 
tocks on  this  venerable  edifice,  would  never  stop  until  tiiej  had 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  buried  themselves  among  the 
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raine.  All  that  I  wish  is,  tbat  Jolin  s  present  trouHes  may  teach 
him  more  prudenoe  in  future.  That  he  may  cease  to  distress  his 
mind  about  other  people's  affairs ;  that  he  may  give  up  the  fruit* 
less  attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  peace 
and  hapinness  of  the.  world,  by  dint  of  the  cudgel ;  that  he  may 
remain  quietly  at  home ;  gradually  get  his  house  into  repair ; 
cultiyate  his  ridi  estate  according  to  his  &.ncy;  husl)and  his 
income — ^if  he  thinks  proper ;  bring  his  unruly  children  into  order 
— ^if  he  can ;  renew  the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient  prosperity ;  and 
long  enjoy,  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green,  an  honourable,  and  a 
merry  old  age. 

THE  PEIDE  OF  THE  TILLAGE. 

May  no  wolfe  howle ;  no  screech  owle  atxr 

A  wing  about  thy  tepulchra ; 

No  boyeterona  winds  or  stormos  eome  UAei^ 

To  starve  or  wither 
Thy  soft  awttet  earth  I  but,  like  a  spring, 
liove  keep  it  ever  flourishing.— Hbb&ick. 


In  the  course  of  an  excursion  through  one  of  the  remote  counties 
of  England,  I  had  struck  into  one  of  those  cross-roads  that  lead 
through  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  country,  and  stopped  one 
afternoon  at  a  village,  the  situation  of  which  was  beautifully  rural 
and  retired.  There  was  an  air  of  primitive  simplicity  about  its 
inhabitants,  not  to  be  found  in  the  villages  which  lie  on  the  great 
coach-roads.  I  determined  to  pass  the  night  there,  and,  having 
taken  an  early  dinner,  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  neighbouring 
scenery. 

My  ramble,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  trav^dlers,  soon  led  me 
to  the  church,  which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  its  old  tower  being 
completely  overrun  with  ivy,  so  that  only  here  and  there  a  jutting 
buttress^  an  angle  of  gray  wall,  or  a  fuitastically  carved  orna- 
ment, peered  through  the  verdant  covering.  It  was  a  lovely 
evening.  The  early  part  of  the  day  had  been  dark  and  showery, 
but  in  the  afternoon  it  had  cleared  up ;  and  though  sullen  clouds 
fitill  hung  overhead,  yet  there  was  a  broad  tract  of  golden  sky 
in  the  west,  from  which  the  setting  sun  gleamed  through  the 
dripping  leaves,  and  lit  up  all  nature  into  a  melancholy  smile. 
It  seemed  like  the  parting  hour  of  a  good  Christian,  smiling  on 
the  sins  and  sorrowa  of  the  world,  and  giving,  in  the  serenity  of 
Ilia  decline,  an  assurance  that  he  will  rise  again  in  glory. 

I  had  seated  myself  on  a  half-sunken  tombstone,  and  was 
ninmxign  as  one  is  apt  tp  do  at  this  sober-thougbted  hour,  on  past 
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flcenes  and  early  friends— on  those  who  were  distant  and  those 
who  were  dead — and  indulging  in  that  kind  of  melancholj 
&ncjing  which  has  in  it  something  sweeter  even  than  pleasure. 
Every  now  and  then  the.  stroke  of  a  bell  from  the  neighboaring 
tower  fell  on  my  ear ;  its  tones  were  in  unison  with  the  scene, 
and,  instead  of  jarring,  chimed  in  with  my  feelings ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  recollected  that  it  most  be  tolling  the  knell  of 
some  new  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moying  across  the  village  green : 
it  wound  slowly  along  a  lane ;  was  lost,  and  re-appeared  through 
the  breaks  of  the  hc^lges,  until  it  passed  the  place  where  I  was 
sitting.  The  pall  was  supported  by  young  girls,  dressed  in  white ; 
and  another,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  walked  before,  bearing 
a  chaplet  of  white  flowers;  a  token  that  the  deceased  was  a 
young  and  unmarried  female.  The  corpse -was  followed  by  the 
parents.  They  were  a  venerable  couple,  of  the  better  order  of 
peasantry.  The  fether  seemed  to  repress  his  feelings;  but  his 
fixed  eye,  contracted  brow,  and  deeply-furrowed  mce,  showed 
the  struggle  that  was  passing  within.  His  wife  hung  on  his  arm, 
and  wept  aloud  with  the  convulsive  bursts  of  a  mother  s  sorrow. 

I  followed  the  funeral  into  the  church.  The  bier  was  placed 
in  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  chaplet  of  white  flowers,  with  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  were  hung  over  the  seat  which  the  deceased  had 
occupied. 

Every  one  knows  the  soul-subduing  pathos  of  the  funeral 
service ;  for  who  is  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have  followed  some 
one  he  has  loved  to  the  tomb?  but  when  peiformed  over  the 
remains  of  innocence  and  beauty,  thus  laid  low  in  the  bloom  of 
existence — ^what  can  be  more  affecting  ?  At  that  simple,  but 
most  solemn  consignment  of  the  body  to  the  grave — ^  Earth  to 
earth — ^ashes  to  ashes-— dust  to  dust ! ' — ^the  tears  of  the  youthful 
companions  of  the  deceased  flowed  unrestrained.  The  fatber  still 
seemed  to  struggle  with  his  feelings,  and  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  assurance  that  the  dead  are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord ; 
but  the  mother  only  thought  of  her  child  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
cdt  down  and  withered  in  the  midst  of  its  sweetness ;  she  was 
like  Bacbel,  ^^  mourning  over  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted." 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  learned  the  whole  story  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  a  simple  one,  and  such  as  has  often  been  told. 
She  had  been  the  beauty  and  pride  of  the  village.  Her  &ther 
had  once  been  an  opulent  &rmer,  but  was  reduced  in  circum- 
stances.    This  was  an  only  child,  and  brought  up  entirely  at 
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home,  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  ,  She  had  been  the  papil  of 
the  Tillage  pastor,  the  favourite  lamb  of  his  little  flock.  The 
good  man  watched  over  her  education  with  paternal  care ;  it  was 
limited,  and  suitable  to  the  sphere  in  which  she  was  to  move ;  for 
he  only  sought  to  make  her  an  ornament  to  her  station  in  life, 
not  to  raise  her  above  it  The  tenderness  and  indulgence  of  her 
parents,  and  the  exemption  from  all  ordinary  occupations,  had, 
fostered  a  natural  grace  and  delicacy  of  character  that  accorded 
with  the  fragile  loveliness  of  her  form.  She  appeared  like  some 
tender  plant  of  the  garden,  blooming  accidentally  amid  the  hardier 
natives  of  the  fields. 

The  superiority  of  her  charms  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
her  companions,  but  without  envy;  for  it  was  surpassed  by  the 
unassuming  gentleness  and  winning  kindness  of  her  manners.  It 
might  be  truly  said  of  her  : 

**  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place.^* 

The  village  was  one  of  those  sequestered  spots,  which  still 
retain  some  vestiges  of  old  English  customs.  It  had  its  rural 
festivals  and  holiday  pastimes,  and  still  kept  up  some  faint  ob- 
servance of  the  once  popular  rites  of  May.  These,  indeed,  had 
been  promoted  by  its  present  pastor,  who  was  a  lover  of  old 
customs,  and  one  of  those  simple  Christians  that  think  their 
mission  fulfilled  by  promoting  joy  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
mankind.  Under  his  auspices  the  May-pole  stood  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  centre  of  the  viUage  green ;  on  May-day  it  was 
decorated  with  garlands  and  streamers  ;  and  a  queen  or  lady  of 
the  May  was  appointed,  as  in  former  times,  to  preside  at  the 
sports,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and  rewards.  The  picturesque 
6itQ<*tion  of  the  village,  and  the  fancifulness  of  its  rustic  fetes^ 
would  often  attract  the  notice  of  casual  visitors.  Among  these, 
on  one  May-day,  was  a  young  officer,  whose  regiment  had  been 
recently  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  charmed  with 
the  native  taste  that  pervaded  this  village  pageant ;  but,  abovQ 
all,  with  the  dawning  loveliness  of  the  queen  of  May*  It  was 
the  village  favourite,  who  was  crowned  with  flowers,  and  blush- 
ing and  smiling  in  all  the  beautiful  confusion  of  girlish  diffidence 
and  delight.  The  artlessness  of  rural  habits  enabled  him  readily 
to  make  her  acquaintance ;  he  gradually  won  his  way  into  her 
intima<^ ;  and  paid  his  court  to  her  in  that  unthinking  way  in 
which  young  officers  are  too  apt  to  trifle  with  rustic  simplicity. 
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There  was  nothing  in  his  advances  to  startle  or  aJarm.  He 
never  even  talked  of  love  ;  bat  there  are  modes  of  making  it  more 
eloquent  than  language,  and  which  convey  it  snbtilely  and  irre- 
sistibly to  the  heart  The  beam  of  the  eye,  the  tone  of  voiee^  the 
thousand  tendernesses  whicfa  emanate  from  every  word,  and  look, 
and  action — these  form  the  true  eloquence  of  love,  and  can  sdways 
be  felt  and  nnderstood,  but  never  described.  Oan  we  wonder 
that  they  should  readily  win  a  heart,  young*,  guileless,  and  sus- 
ceptible ?  As  to  her,  she  loved  almost  unconsciously ;  die  scarcely 
inquired  what  wae  the  growing  passion  that  was  absorbing  every 
thought  and  feeling,  or  what  were  to  be  its  consequences.  She^ 
indeed,  looked  not  to  the  future.  When  present,  his  looke  and 
words  occupied  her  whole  attention ;  when  absent^  she  thought 
but  of  what  had  passed  at  their  recent  interview.  She  vvonid 
wander  with  him  through  the  green  lanes  and  rural  scenes  of  the 
vicinity.  He  taught  her  to  see  new  beauties  in  nature ;  he  talked 
in  the  language  of  polite  and  cultivated  life,  and  breathed  into 
her  ear  the  witcheries  of  romance  and  poetry. 

Perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  a  passion,  between  the 
sexes,  more  pure  than  tlus  innocent  ^rl's.  The  gallant  figoxe  of 
her  youthful  admirer,  and  the  splendour  of  his  military  attire, 
might  at  first  have  charmed  her  eye ;  but  it  was  not  these  that 
had  captivated  her  heart.  Her  attachment  had  something  in  it 
of  idolatiy.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  being  of  a  superior 
order.  She  felt  in  his  society  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mind  naturafly 
delicate  and  poetical,'  and  now  first  awakened  to  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  beautifal  and  grand.  Of  the  sordid  distinoticms  of 
rank  and  fortune  she  thought  nothing ;  it  was  the  differenee  of 
intellect,  of  demeanour,  of  manners,  from  those  of  the  mstie 
society  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  that  elevated  him  in 
her  opinion.  She  would  listen  to  him  with  charmed  ear  and 
downcast  look  of  mute  delight,  and  her  cheek  would  mantle  witii 
enthusiasm ;  or  if  ever  she  ventured  a  shy  giance  of  timid  admi- 
ration, it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn,  and  she  would  sigh  and 
blush  at  the  idea  of  her  comparative  unworthiness. 

Her  lover  was  equally  impassioned;  but  his  passion  was 
mingled  with  feelings  of  a  coarser  nature.  He  had  begun  die 
connection  in  levity ;  for  he  had  often  heard  his  brother  officers 
boast  of  their  village  oonquests,  and  thought  some  triumph  of  tiie 
kind  necessary  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  spirit.  But  he  was 
too  full  of  youthful  fervour.  His  heart  had  not  yet  been  zottd^ed 
sufficiently  cold  and  selfish  by  a  wandering  and  a  disBtpated  lile : 
it  caught  fire  from  the  very  flame  it  sought  to  kindle;   and 
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before  he  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  edtnation  he  became 
reaUy  in  love. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  were  the  dd  obstacles  whidi  bo 
incessantly  occur  in  these  heedless  attachments.  His  rank  in  life 
— the  prejudices  of  titled  connections — ^his  dependence  upon  a 
proud  and  unyielding  father — all  forbade  him  to  think  of  matri- 
mony : — ^but  when  he  looked  down  upon  this  innocent  being,  so 
tender  and  confiding,  there  was  a  purity  in  her  manners,  a  blame- 
lessness  in  her  life,  and  a  beseeching  modesty  in  her  looks,  that 
awed  down  every  Hcentious  feeling.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  fortify 
himself  by  a  thousand  hekrtless  examples  of  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
to  chill  the  glow  of  generous  sentiment,  with  that  cold  derisive 
levity  with  which  he  had  heard  them  talk  of  female  virtue : 
whenever  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  was  still  surrounded  by 
that  mysterious  but  impassive  charm  of  virgin,  purity  in  whose 
haUowed  sphere  no  guilty  thought  can  liye^ 

The  sudden  arrival  of  orders  for  the  regiment  to  repair  to  the 
continent  completed  the  confusion  of  bis  mind.  He  remained  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  painful  irresolution  ;  he  heei- 
tated  to  communicate  the  tidings,  until  the  day  for  marching  was 
at  hand ;  when  he  gave  her  Ihe  intelligence  in  the  course  of  an 
evening  ramble. 

The  idea  of  parting  had  never  before  occurred  to  her.  It 
broke  in  at  once  upon  her  dream  of  felidty ;  she  looked  upon  it 
as  a  sudden  and  insurmountable  evil,  and  wept  with  the  guileless 
simplicity  of  a  child.  He  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  the 
tears  from  her  soft  cheek ;  nor  did  he  meet  with  a  repulse,  for 
there  are  moments  of  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderness  which 
hallow  the  caresses  of  affection.  He  was  naturally  impetuous ; 
and  the  sight  of  beauty,  apparently  3rielding  in  his  arms,  the 
confidence  of  his  power  over  her,  and  the  dread  of  losing  her  for 
ever,  all  conspired  to  overwhelm  his  better  feelings — he  ventured 
to  propose  that  she  should  leave  her  home,  and  be  the  companion 
of  his  fortunes. 

He  was  quite  a  novice  in  seduction,  and  blushed  and  fidtered 
at  his  own  baseness;  but  so  innocent  of  mind  was  his  intended 
victim,  that  she  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning ; 
and  why  she  should  leave  her  native  village,  and  the  humble  roof 
of  her  parents.  When  at  last  the  nature  of  his  proposal  flashed 
upon  her  pure  mind,  the  effect  was  withering.  She  did  not  weep 
— «h6  did  not  break  forth  into  reproach — she  said  not  a  vroitd — 
but  ahe  shrank  back  aghttrt  as  from  a  viper ;  gave  him  a  look  of 
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anguish  that  pierced  to  his  reiy  soul ;  and,  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony,  fled,  as  if  for  refuge,  to  her  father  s  cottage. 

The  officer  retired,  confounded,  humiliated,  and  repentant.  It 
is  uncertain  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  his 
feelings,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  diverted  by  the  bustle  of  de- 
parture. New  scenes,  new  pleasures,  and  new  companions,  soon 
dissipated  his  self-reproach,  and  stifled  his  tenderness;  yet, 
amidst  the  stir  of  camps,  the  revelries  of  garrisons,  the  array  of 
armies,  and  even  the  din  of  battles,  his  thoughts  would  sometimes 
steal  back  to  the  scenes  of  rural  quiet  and  village  simplicity — ^the 
white  cottage — th^  footpath  along  the  silver  brook  and  up  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  and  the  little  village  maid  loitering  along  it, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  listening  to  him  with  eyes  beaming  \rith 
unconscious  affection. 

The  shock  which  the  poor  girl  had  received,  in  the  destruction 
of  all  her  ideal  world,  had  indeed  been  cruel.  Faintings  and 
hysterics  had  at  first  i^haken  her  tender  frame,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  settled  and  pining  melancholy.  She  had  beheld 
from  her  window  the  march  of  the  departing  troops.  She  had 
seen  her  &ithless  lover  borne  off,  as  if  in  triumph,  amidst  the 
sound  of  drum  and  trumpet  and  the  pomp  of  arms.  She  strained 
a  last  aching  gaze  after  him,  as  the  morning  sun  glittered  about 
his  figure,  and  his  plume  waved  in  the  breeze ;  he  passed  away 
like  a  bright  vision  from  her  sight,  and  left  her  all  in  darkness. 

It  would  be  trite  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  her  affcer-story. 
It  was,  like  other  tales  of  love,  melancholy.  She  avoided  society, 
and  wandered  out  alone  in  the  walks  she  had  most  frequented 
with  her  lover.  She  sought,  like  the  stricken  deer,  to  weep  in 
silence  and  loneliness,  and  brood  over  the  barbed  sorrow  that 
rankled  in  her  soul.  Sometimes  she  would  be  seen  late  of  an 
evening  sitting  in  the  porch  of  the  village  church ;  and  the  milk- 
maids, returning  from  the  fields,  would  now  and  then  overhear 
her  singing  some  plaintive  ditty  in  the  hawthorn  walk.  She 
became  fervent  in  her  devotions  at  church;  and  as  the  old 
people  saw  her  approach,  so  wasted  away,  yet  with  a  hectic 
gloom,  and  that  hallowed  air  which  melancholy  diffuses  round 
the  form,  they  would  make  way  for  her,  as  for  something  spiri- 
tual, and,  looking  after  her,  would  shake  their  heads  in  gloomy 
foreboding. 

She  felt  a  conviction  that  she  was  hastening  to  the  tomb,  but 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a  place  of  rest.  The  silver  cord  that  had 
bound  her  to  existence  was  loosed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
more  pleasure  under  the  sun.     If  ever  her  gentle  bosom  bad 
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entertained  resentment  against  her  lover,  it  was  extinguished 
She  was  incapable  of  angij  passions ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  sad* 
dened  tenderness,  she  penned  him  a  fekrewell  letter.  It  was 
couched  in  the  simplest  language,  but  touching  from  its  verj 
simplicity.  She  told  him  that  she  was  dying,  and  did  not  con- 
ceal from  bim  tbat  his  conduct  was  the  cause.  She  even  de- 
picted the  su£ferings  wbich  sbe  had  experienced ;  but  concluded 
with  saying,  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace  until  she  had  sent 
him  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing. 

By  degrees  her  strength  so  declined,  that  she  could  no  longer 
leave  the  cottage.  She  could  only  totter  to  the  window,  where, 
propped  up  in  her  chair,  it  was  her  enjoyment  to  sit  all  day  and 
look  out  upon  the  landscape.  Still  she  uttered  no  complaint,  nor 
imparted  to  any  one  the  malady  that  was  preying  on  her  heart. 
She  never  even  mentioned  her  lover's  name  :  but  would  lay  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom  and  weep  in  silence.  Her  poor 
parents  hung,  in  mute  anxiety,  over  this  fsuiing  blossom  of  their 
hopes,  still  flattering  themselves  that  it  might  again  revive  to 
freshness,  and  that  the  bright  unearthly  bloom  which  sometimes 
flushed  her  cheek  might  be  the  promise  of  returning  health. 

In  this  way  she  was  seated  between  them  one  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  her  hands  were  clasped  in  theirs,  the  lattice  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  soft  air  that  stole  in  brought  with  it  the  fragrance 
of  the  clustering  honeysuckle  which  her  own  hands  had  trained 
round  the  window. 

Her  fEither  had  just  been  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible :  it 
spoke  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  things,  and  of  the  joys  6f  heaven : 
it  seemed  to  have  diffused  comfort  and  serenity  through  her 
bosom.  Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  distant  village  church ;  the 
bell  had  tolled  for  the  evening  service ;  the  lajst  villager  was 
lagging  into  the  porch ;  and  everything  had  sunk  into  that 
hallowed  stillness  peculiar  to  the  day  of  rest.  Her  parents  were 
gazing  on  her  with  yearning  hearts.  Sickness  and  sorrow,  which 
pass  so  roughly  over  some  faces,  had  given  to  hers  the  expression 
of  a  seraph's.  A  tear  trembled  in  her  soft  blue  eye. — ^Was  she 
thinking  of  her  fsEiithless  lover  ?— or  were  her  thoughts  wandering 
to  that  distant  churchyard,  into  whose  bosom  she  might  soon  be 
gathered  ? 

Suddenly  tlie  clang  of  hoofs  was  heard — a  horseman  galloped 
to  the  cottage — ^he  dismounted  before  the  window — ^the  poor  girl 
gave  a  £Biint  exclamation,  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  :  it  was  her 
repentant  lover !  IJe  rushed  into  tlic  house,  and  flew  to  dasp 
her  to  his  bosom;  but  her  wa^sted  form — ^her  deathlike  coun- 
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tGnanoe^-Hso  wan,  yet  so  lovely  in  its  desolation,  smote  bint  to 
the  soul,  and  he  threw  himself  ia  agony  at  her  feet.  She  was 
too  £Ekint  to  rise — ^she  attempted  to  extend  her  trembling  hand — 
her  lips  moved  as  if  she  spoke,  bat  no  word  was  articulated — ^e 
looked  down  upon  him  with  a  smile  of  unutterable  tenderness, — 
and  closed  her  eyes  for  ever ! 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  I  gathered  of  this  village  stoty. 
They  are  but  scanty,  and  I  am  conscious  have  little  novelty  to 
recommend  them.  In  the  present  rage  also  for  strange  incident 
and  high-seasoned  narrative,  they  may  appear  trite  and  insigni- 
ficant, but  they  interested  me  strongly  at  the  time ;  and,  ti&en 
in  connection  with  the  affecting  ceremony  which  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed,  left  a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind  than  many  circum- 
stances of  a  more  striking  nature.  I  have  passed  through  the 
place  since,  and  visited  the  church  again,  from  a  better  motive 
than  mere  curiosity.  It  was  a  wintry  evening ;  the  trees  were 
stripped  of  their  foliage ;  the  churchyard  looked  naked  and 
mournful,  and  the  wind  rustled  coldly  through  the  dry  grass. 
Evergreens,  however,  had  been  planted  about  the  grave  of  the 
village  ^vourite,  and  oners  were  bent  over  it  to  keep  the  turf 
uninjured. 

The  church  door  ^as  open,  and  I  stepped  in.  There  hung 
the  chaplet  of  flowers  and  the  gloves,  as  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral :  the  flowers  were  withered,  it  is  true,  but  care  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  that  no  dust  should  soil  their  whiteness  I 
have  seen  many  monuments,  where  art  hajs  exhausted  its  powers 
to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  but  I  have  met  with 
none  that  spoke  more  touchingly  to  my  heart  than  this  simple 
but  delicate  memento  of  departed  innocence. 


THE  ANGLER. 

ThU  d»7  dune  Nature  eeemM  in  love. 

The  Inst^  sap  began  to  more, 

Freah  Jmoe  did  atir  th'  embracing  Tinea, 

And  birds  bad  drawn  their  valentines. 

The  jealous  trout  that  low  did  lie, 

Boae  at  awelUdiiaembled  flie. 

There  stood  my  friend,  witibi  patient  skill. 

Attending  of  his  trembling  quill.— Sxk  H.  Wottor. 

It  is  said  that  many  an  unlucky  urchin  is  induced  to  run 
away  from  his  fiunily,  and  betake  himself  to  a  seafaring  life, 
from  reading  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe ;  and  I  suspect  that, 
in  like  manner,  many  of  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  given 
to  haunt  the  sides  of  pastoral  streams  with  angle  rods  in  hand, 
may  trace  the  origin  of  their  passion  to  the  seductive  pages  of 
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honest  leaak  Walton.  I  recollect  studying  his  ^^Complele 
Angler"  sereral  years  since,  in  company  with  a  knot  oi  friends 
in  America,  and,  moieoyer,  that  we  were  a]l  completely  hitten 
with  the  ungling  mania.  It  was  early  in  the  year ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  was  auspicions,  and  that  the  spring  began  to  melt 
into  the  yerge  of  summer,  we  took  rod  in  hand  and  sallied  into 
the  country,  as  stark  mad  as  was  ever  Don  Quixote  from  reading 
books  of  chiralry. 

One  of  our  party  had  equalled  the  Don  in  the  fulness  of  his 
equipments,  being  attired  cap-a-pie  for  the  enterprise.  He  wore 
a  broad-skirted  fustian  coat,  perplexed  with  half  a  hundred 
pockets ;  a  pair  of  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters ;  a  basket 
slung  on  one  side  for  fish ;  a  patent  rod,  a  landing>net,  and  a 
score  of  other  inconyeniences,  only  to  be  found  in  the  true  angler's 
armoury.  Thus  harnessed  for  the  field,  he  was  as  great  a  matter 
of  stare  and  wonderment  among  the  country  folk,  who  had  neyer 
seen  a  regular  angler,  as  was  the  steel-cla^  hero  of  La  Mancha 
among  the  goatherds  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Our  first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the,  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson ;  a  most  unfortunate  place  for  the  execution 
of  those  piscatory  tactics  which  had  been  inyented  along  the 
yelyet  margins  of  quiet  English  riyulets.  It  was  one  of  those 
wild  streams  that  layish,  among  our  romantic  solitudes,  unheeded 
beauties,  enough  to  fill  the  sketch-book  of  a  hunter  of  the  pictu- 
resque. Sometimes  it  would  leap  down  rocky  shelyes,  making 
small  casGsides,  oyer  which  the  trees  threw  their  broad  balancing 
sprays,  and  long  nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes  from  the  im- 
pending banks,  dripping  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it 
would  brawl  and  fret  along  a  layine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a 
forest,  filling  it  with  murmurs ;  and,  after  this  termagant  career, 
would  steal  forth  into  open  day  with  the  most  placid  demure  hce 
imaginable ;  as  I  haye  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife, 
after  fiUing  her  home  with  uproar  and  ill-humour,  come  dimpling 
out  of  doors,  swimming  and  courtseying,  and  smiling  upon  all  the 
world. 

How  smoothly  would  this  yagrant  brook  glide,  at  such  times, 
through  some  bosom  of  green  meadow-land  among  the  mountains ; 
where  the  quiet  was  only  interrupted  by  the  occasional  tinkling 
of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  among  the  cloyer,  or  the  sound  of  a 
woodcuttei^'s  axe  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 

For  my  paJt,  I  was  always  a  bungler  at  all  kinds  of  sport  that 
required  either  patience  or  adroitness,  and  had  not  angled  aboye 
half  an  hour  before  I^  had  completely  ^'  satisfied  the  sentiment,' 
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and  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  Izaak  Walton's  opinion,  that 
angling  is  something  like  poetry — a  man  must  be  bom  to  it.  I 
hooked  myself  instead  of  the  fiah ;  tangled  my  line  in  every  tree , 
lost  my  bait ;  broke  my  rod ;  until  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  passed  the  day  under  the  trees,  raiding  old  I^tak ; 
satisfied  that  it  was  his  fa^scinating  vein  of  honest  simplicity  and 
rural  feeling  that  had  bewitched  me,  and  not  the  passion  for 
angling.  My  companions,  however,  were  more  persevering  in 
theit  delusion.  I  have  them  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes, 
stealing  along  the  border  of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to  the 
day,  or  was  merely  fringed  by  shrubs  and  bushes.  I  see  the 
bittern  rising  with  hollow  scream  as  they  break  in  upon  his 
rarely-invaded  haunt ;  the  kingfisher  watching  them  suspiciously 
from  his  dry  tree  that  overhangs  the  deep  black  mill-pond,  in  the 
gorge  of  the  hills ;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip  sideways  from  off 
the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning  himself ;  and  the  panic- 
struck  frog  plumping  in  headlong  as  they  approach,  and  spread- 
ing an  alarm  throughout  the  watery  world  around. 

I  recollect,  also,  that,  after  toiling  and  watching  and  creeping 
about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  scarcely  any  success, 
in  spite  of  all  our  admirable  apparatus,  a  lubberly  country  urchin 
came  down  from  the  hills  with  a  rod  made  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine,  and,  as  Heaven  shall  help  me !  I 
believe  a  crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  baited  with  a  vile  earthworm — 
and  in  half  an  hour  caught  more  fish  than  we  had  nibbles  through- 
out the  day ! 

But,  above  all,  I  recoUecit  the  "good,  honest,  wholesome, 
hungry"  repast,  which  we  made  under  a  beech-tree,  just  by  a 
spring  of  pure  sweet  water  that  stole  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
and  how,  when  it  was  over,  one  of  the  party  read  old  Izaak 
Walton's  scene  with  the  milkmaid,  while  I  lay  on  the  grass  and 
built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds,  until  I  fell  asleep.  All 
this  may  appear  like  mere  egotism ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
uttering  these  recollections,  which  are  passing  like  a  strain  of 
music  over  my  mind,  and  have  been  called  up  by  an  agreeable 
scene  which  I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun,  a  beautiful 
little  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  Welsh  hills,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  Dee,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  seated 
on  the  margin.  On  approaching,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  veteran 
angler  and  two  rustic  disciples.  The  former  was  an  old  fellow 
with  a  wooden  leg,  with  clothes  very  much  but  very  carefully 
patched,  betokening  poverty,  honestly  come  by,  and  decently 
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maintained.  His  face  bore  the  marks  of  former  storms,  but 
present  fair  weather ;  its  furrows  had  been  worn  into  an  habitnal 
smile ;  his  iron-gray  locks  hung  about  his  ears,  and  he  had  alto- 
gether the  good-humoured  air  of  a  constitutional  philosopher 
who  was  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  it  went.  One  of  his  com- 
panions was  a  ragged  wight,  with  the  skulking  look  of  an  arrant 
poacher,  and  I  warrant  could  find  his  way  to  any  gentleman's 
fish-pond  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  darkest  night.  The  other 
was  a  tall,  awkward,  country  lad,  with  a  lounging  gait,  and 
apparently  somewhat  of  a  rustic  beau.  The  old  man  was  busy 
in  examining  the  maw  of  a  trout  which  he  had  just  killed, 
to  discover  by  its  contents  what  insects  were  seasonable  for  bait ; 
and  was  lecturing  on  the  subject  to  his  companions,  who  appeared 
to  listen  with  infinite  deference.  I  have  a  kind  feeling  to- 
wards all  '^brothers  of  the  angle,"  ever  since  I  read  Izaak 
Walton.  They  are  men,  he  affirms,  of  a  "mild,  sweet,  and 
peaceable  spirit ;"  and  my  esteem  for  them  has  been  increased 
since  I  met  with  an  old  "  Tretyse  of  fishing  with  the  Angle./'  in 
which  are  set  forth  many  of  the  maxims  of  their  ino£fensive 
fraternity.  "  Take  good  hede,"  sayeth  this  honest  little  tretyse, 
''  that  in  going  about  your  disportes  ye  open  no  man's  gates,  but 
that  ye  shet  them  again.  Also  ye  shall  not  ase  this  forsayd 
crafti  disport  for  no  covetousness  to  the  encreasing  and  sparing 
of  your  money  only,  but  principally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause 
the  helth  of  your  body  and  spec3rally  of  your  soule."* 

I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  veteran  angler  before 
me  an  exemplification  of  what  I  had  read;  and  there  was  a 
cheerful  contentedness  in  his  looks  that  quite  drew  me  towards 
him.  I  could  not  but  remark  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
stumped  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another ;  waving  his  rod 
in  the^  air,  to  keep  the  line  from  dragging  on  the  ground,  or 
catching  among  the  bushes ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular  place ;  sometimes  skim- 
ming it  lightly  along  a  little  rapid ;  sometimes  casting  it  into  one 
of  those  dark  holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  overhanging  bank, 
in  which  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk.  In  the  meanwhile  he 
was  giving  instructions  to  his  two  disciples ;  showing  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  handle  their  rods,  fix  their  flies, 
and  play  them  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  stream.     The   scene 

*  Firom  this  same  treatise,  it  would  appear  that  angling  is  a  more  indnstrioos  and  devout 
emplojrnaent  than  it  is  ^nerally  considered.—"  For  when  ye  purpose  to  go  on  your  dis- 
portes in  fishynge  ye  will  not  desyre  greatlye  many  persons  with  you,  which  might  let  you 
of  your  game.  And  that  ye  may  serve  God  devoutly  in  sayinge  effectually  your  customable 
prayers.  And  thus  doying,  ye  shall  eschew  and  also  avoyoe  many  vices,  as  ydelnes,  which 
m  principal!  cause  to  induce  man  to  many  other  vices,  as  it  is  right  well  knowxu" 
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brougat  to  my  mind  the  instractions  of  the  aage  PiscatoT  to  his 
scholar.  The  oomitiy  around  was  of  that  pastoral  kind  which 
Walton  is  fond  of  describing.  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  Cheshire,  dose  by  the  beantiful  vale  of  Gessford,  and  just 
whete  the  inferior  Welsh  hills  begin  to  swell  up  from  among^ 
fresh-smelling  meadows.  The  day,  too,  like  that  recorded  in  hia 
work,  was  mUd  and  sunshiny,  with  now  and  then  a  solUdropping 
shower,  that  sowed  the  whole  earth  with  diamonds. 

I  soon  fell  into  conrersation  with  the  old  angler,  and  was  so 
much  entertained,  that,  under  pretext  of  receiving  instructions  in 
his  art,  I  kept  company  with  him  almost  the  whole  day ;  wander- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  He 
was  very  communicative,  havihg  all  the  easy  garrulity  of  cheerful 
old  age ;  and  I  &ncy  was  ^  litUe  flattered  by  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  piscatory  lore ;  for  who  does  not  like 
now  and  then  to  play  the  sage  ? 

He  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day,  and  had  passed 
some  years  of  his  youth  in  America,  particularly  in  Savannah, 
where  he  had  entered  into  trade  and  had  been  mined  by  the 
indiscretion  of  a  partner.  He  had  afterwards  experienced  many 
ups  and  downs  in  life,  until  he  got  into  the  navy,  wbere  his  leg 
was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-hdl,  at  the  battle  of  Camperdowu. 
This  was  the  only  stroke  of  real  good  fortune  he  had  evejr  expe- 
rienced, for  it  got  him  a  pension,  which,  together  with  some 
small  paternal  property,  brought  him  in  a  revenue  of  nearly  forty 
pounds.  On  this  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  lived 
quietly  and  independently ;  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  ^^  noble  art  of  angling." 

I  found  that  he  had  read  Izaak  Walton  attentively,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  imbibed  all  his  simple  frankness  and  prevalent 
good  humour.  Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  about  the 
world,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  world,  in  itself  was  good  and 
beautiiful.  Though  he  had  been'  so  roughly  used  in  different 
countries,  as  a  poor  sheep  that  is  fleeced  by  every  hedge  and 
thicket,  yet  he  spoke  of  every  nation  with  candour  and  kindness^ 
appearing  to  look  only  on  the  good  side  of  things ;  and;  above 
silf  he  was  almost  the  only  man  I  had  ever  met  with  who  had 
been  an  unfortunate  adventurer  in  America,  and  had  honesty  and 
magnanimity  enough  to  take  the  fault  to  his  own  door,  and  not 
to  curse  the  country.  The  lad  that  was  receiving  his  instrac- 
tions,  I  learnt,  was  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  a  fat  old  widow 
who  kept  the  village  inn,  and,  of  course,  a  youth  of  some  ex- 
pectation, and  much  courted  by  the  idle  gentleman-like  person- 
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ages  of  tlie  place.  In  taking  him  under  his  care,  therefore^ 
the  old  man  had  probably  an  eye  to  a  privileged  comer  in 
the  taproom,  and  an  occasional  cup  of  cheerful  ale  free  of 
expenses 

There  is  certainly  something  in  angling,  if  we  could  forget, 
which  anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  empties  and  tortures  inflicted  on 
worms  and  insects,  that  tends  to  produce  a  gentleness  of  spirit, 
and  a  pure  serenity  of  mind.     As  the  English  are  methodical, 
even  in  their  recreations,  and  are  the  most  scientific  of  sportsmen, 
it  has  been  reduced  among  them  to  perfect  rule  and  system. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  amusement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mild  and 
highly-cultivated   scenery  of  England,  where  every  roughness 
has  been  softened  away  from  the  landscape.     It  is  delightful  to 
saunter  along  those  limpid  streams  which  wander,  like  veins  of 
silver,  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  country ;  leading  one 
through  a  diversity  of  small  home  scenery ;  sometimes  winding 
through  ornamented  grounds ;  sometimes  brimming  along  through 
rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  green  is  mingled  with  sweet- 
smeUing  flowers ;  sometimes  venturing  in  sight  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  then  running  capriciously  away  into  shady  retire- 
ments.    The  sweetness  and  serenity  of  nature,  and  the  quiet 
watchfulness  of  the  sport,  gradually  bring  on  pleasant  fits  of 
musing,  which  are  now  and  then  agreeably  interrupted  by  the 
song  of  a  bird,  the  distant  whistle  of  the  peasant,  or  perhaps  the 
vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping  out  of  the  still  water,  and  skimming 
transiently  about  its  glassy  surfiEice.     "When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent," says  Izaak  Walton,  ^  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power 
and  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the 
meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies 
that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  little  living  crea- 
tures   that  toe  not   only  created,   but  fed  (man  knows   not 
how),  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust 
in  lam.** 

I  cannot  forbear  to  give  another  quotation  from  one  of  those 
ancient  champions  of  angling,  which  breathes  the  same  innocent 
and  happy  spirit: 

Let  me  live  hurmleuly,  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  tee  my  quill,  or  eork,  aown  sink, 

With  eager  bite  of  pike,  or  bleak,  or  dace  i 
And  on  the  world  and  my  Creator  think : 

Whilft  Bome  men  strive  ill-gotten  g^da  t'  embrace ; 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 

Of  wine,  or  worse,  in  war,  or  wantonness. 
Let  them  that  will,  these  pastimes  still  pursue, 

And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
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So  I  the  fields  end  meedow*  jpreen  mey  view. 

And  daily  by  fresh  riven  walk  at  will. 
Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 

Red  hyaeinth  and  yellow  daffodil.* 

On  parting  with  the  old  angler,  I  inquired  after  his  place  of 
abode,  and  happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
a  few  evenings  afterwards,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him  oat 
I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage,  containing  only  one  room, 
but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  and  arrangement.  It  was 
on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  little  back  from 
the  road,  with  a  small  garden  in  front,  stocked  with  kitchen 
herbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few  flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the 
cottage  was  overrun  with  a  honeysuckle.  On  the  top  was  a  sbip 
for  a  weathercock.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical 
style,  his  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience  having  been  acquired 
on  the  berth-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  A  hammock  was  slung  from 
the  ceiling,  which,  in  the  daytime,  was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take 
but  little  room.  From  the  centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model 
of  a  ship,  of  his  own  workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  large  sea-chest,  formed  the  principal  moveables*  Aboat 
the  wall  were  stuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  Admiral  Hosiers 
Ghost,  All  in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowling,  intermingled  with 
pictures  of  sea-fights,  among  which  the  battle  of  Camperdown 
held  a  distinguished  place.  The  mantel-piece  was  decorated  with 
sea-shells,  over  which  hung  a  quadrant^  flanked  by  two  wood- 
cuts of  most  bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His  implements 
for  angling  were  carefully  disposed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the 
room.  On  a  shelf  was  arranged  his  library,  containing  a  work  on 
angling,  much  worn,  a  Bible  covered  with  canvas,  an  old  volume 
or  two  of  yo3rages,  a  nautical  almanack,  and  a  book  of  songs. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with  one  eye,  and  a 
parrot  which  he  had  caught  and  tamed,  and  educated  himself,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  voyages ;  and  which  uttered  a  variety  of 
sea  phrases  with  the  hoarse  brattling  tone  of  a  veteran  boatswain. 
The  establishment  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  renowned  Robin- 
son Crusoe ;  it  was  kept' in  neat  order,  everything  being  "stowed 
away "  with  the  regularity  of  a  ship  of  war ;  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  "scoured  the  deck  every  morning,  and  swept  it 
between  meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  soft  evening  sunshine.  His  cat  was  purring  soberly 
on  the  threshold,  and  his  parrot  describing  some  strange  evolutions 
in  an  iron  ring  that  swung  in  the  centre  of  his  cage.     He  had 

*  J.  Davon. 
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been  angling  all  day,  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his  sport  with  as 
much  minuteD<?ss  as  a  general  would  talk  over  a  campaign ;  being 
particularly  animated  in  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  large  trout,  which  had  completely  tasked^  all  his  skill 
and  wariness,  and  which  he  had  sent  as  a  trophy  to  mine  hostess 
of  the  inn. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerful  and  contented  old  age ; 
and  to  behold  a  poor  fellow,  like  this,  after  being  tempest-tost 
through  life,  safely  moored  in  a  snug  and  quiet  harbour  in  the 
evening  of  his  days!  His  happiness,  however,  sprung  from 
within  himself  and  was  independent  of  external  circumstances ; 
for  he  had  that  inexhaustible  good  nature,  which  is  the  most  pre* 
cious  gift  of  Heaven ;  spreading  itself  like  oil  over  the  troubled 
sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the  mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the 
roughest  weather. 

On  inquiring  further  about  him,  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  universal 
favourite  in  the  village,  and  the  oracle  of  the  tap-room ;  where 
he  delighted  the  rustics  with  his  songs,  and,  like  Sinbad,  asto- 
nished them  with  his  stories  of  strange  lands,  and  shipwrecks, 
and  sea-fights.  He  was  much  noticed,  too,  by  gentlemen  sports- 
men of  the  neighbourhood ;  had  taught  several  of  them  the  art 
of  angling ;  and  was  a  privileged  visitor  to  their  kitchens.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  quiet  and  inoffensive,  being  principally 
passed  about  the  neighbouring  streams,  when  the  weather  and 
season  were  favourable ;  and  at  other  times  he  employed  himself 
at  home,  preparing  his  fishing  tackle  for  the  next  campaign,  or 
manufacturing  rods,  nets,  and  files,  for  his  patrons  and  pupils 
among  the  gentry. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on  Sundays,  though  he 
generally  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon.  He  had  made  it  his  par- 
ticular request  that  when  he  died  he  should  be  buried  in  a  green 
spot,  which  he  could  see  from  his  seat  in  church,  and  which  he 
had  marked  out  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  thought  of 
when  far  from  home  on  the  raging  sea,  in  danger  of  being  food 
for  the  fishes — ^it  was  the  spot  where  his  father  and  mother  had 
been  buried. 

I  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing  weary ;  but 
I  could  not  refrain  from  drawing  the  picture  o|  this  worthy 
'^  brother  of  the  angle ;"  who  has  made  me  more  than  ever  in  love 
with  the  theory,  though  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  adroit  in  the 
practice,  of  his  art ;  and  I  will  conclude  this  rambling  sketch  in 
the  ^ords  of  honest  Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  the  blessing  of  St. 
Peter  s  master  upon  my  reader,  "  and  upon  all  that  are  true 
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loTers  of  virtue ;  and  dare  trust  in  his  providence ;  and  be  quiet; 
and  go  a  angling." 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

VOVXD   AMONG^  THE   PAPERS   OF  THE   LATE   DIEDRIGH 

KNICKERBOCKER. 

A  pleasing  land  of  droway  hdbd  it  ^raa, 
Of  dmma  that  wave  befora  the  balf-drat  eye  s 

And  of  gay  castlea  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  fliiding  round  ft  lammer  aky. 

CAtTftS  OV  llllMILSllCa. 

In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spadoos  coves  which  indent  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad  expansion  of  the  river 
denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  ihe  Tappan  Zee, 
and  where  they  aJwa3n9  prudently  shortened  sail,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  St  Nicholas  when  they  crossed,  there  lies  ft 
small  market-town  or  rural  port,  which  by  some  is  called  Greens- 
burgh,  but  which  is  more  generally  and  properly  known  by  the 
name  of  Tarry  Town.  This  name  was  given,  we  are  tdd,  in 
former  days,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  coontrj, 
fix)m  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  aboat 
the  village  tavern  on  market  dajns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  being 
precise  and  authentic.  Not  far  £rom  this  village^  perhaps  about 
two  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land,  among 
high  MUs,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  woild. 
A  small  brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough  to  IdU 
one  to  repose ;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of  a  quail  or  tapping  of 
a  woodpecker,  is  almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  upon 
the  uniform  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  ihat^  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit  in  squirrel- 
shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut-trees  that  shades  one  side 
of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at  noon  time^  when  ail 
nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  mj 
own  gun,  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was  pro- 
longed and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.  If  ev^  I  shoaM 
wish  for  a  retreat,  whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its 
distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled 
life,  I  know  q£  none  more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the  original  Dutdi 
settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Slebpt  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighbouring  country.  A  drowsy, 
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dreamy  inflaence  seens  to  hang  over  the  land,  and  to  pervade 
the  veirjr  atmosphere.  Some  say  that  the  place  was  hewitched  by 
a  high  Grerman  doctor,  daring  the  early  days  of  the  settlement ; 
others,  that  an  old  Indian  chie^  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his 
tribe,  held  his  powwows  there  before  the  country  was  discovered 
by  Master  Hendrick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  con- 
tinues under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power,  that  holds  a  spell 
over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  causing  them  to  walk  in  a 
continual  reverie.  They  are  given  to  all  kinds  of  marvellous 
beliefs ;  are  subject  to  trances  and  visions ;  and  frequently  see 
strange  sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  local  talei^,  haunted  spots,  and 
twilight  superstitions;  stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  ofbener 
across  the  valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
night-mare,  with  her  whole  nine  fold,  seems  to  make  it  the 
&.vourite  scene  of  her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  this  enchanted 
region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure  on  horseback  without  a  head. 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  whose 
bead  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  some  nameless 
battle  during  the  revolutionaiy  war ;  and  who  is  ever  and  anon 
seen  by  the  conntry  folk,  hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  His  haunts  are  not  confined  to 
the  vaBey,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  at  no  great  distance.  Indeed, 
certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those  parts,  who  have 
been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the  floating  &cts  con- 
cerning this  spectre,  allege  that  the  body  of  the  trooper,  having 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard,  the  ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene 
of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of  his  head ;  and  that  the  rushing  speed 
with  which  he  sometimes  passes  along  the  Hollow,  like  a  mid- 
night blast,  is  owing  to  his  being  belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  to  the  chuichjrard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the_  general  purport  of  this  legendary  superstition, 
which  has  furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story  in  that 
region  of  shadows ;  and  the  Spectre  is  known  at  all  the  country 
firesides  by  the  name  of  the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have  men- 
tioned is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  but  is 
onconsciondy  imbibed  by  every  one  who  resides  there  for  a  time^ 
However  wide  awake  they  may  have  been  before  they  entered 
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that  sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  inhale  the 
witching  iufluence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to  grow  imaginative^to 
dream  dreams,  and  see  apparitions. 

J  mention  this  peacefid  spot  with  all  possible  laud ;  for  it  is  in 
such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and  there  embosomed 
in  the  great  state  of  Nevt  York,  that  population,  manners,  and 
customs,  remain  fixed ;  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and 
improvement,  which  is  making  such  incessant  changes  in  othei 
parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  by  them  unobseryed.  They 
are  like  those  little  nooks  of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid 
stream ;  where  we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  quietly 
at  anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbour,  undisturbed 
by  the  rush  of  the  passing  current.  Though  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  HoUow,  yet  I 
question  whether  I  should  not  still  find  the  same  trees  and  the 
same  families  vegetating  in  its  sheltered  bosom. 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote  period  of 
American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  since,  a  worthy 
wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane ;  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  tarried,"  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut ;  a  state  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its 
legions  of  frontier  woodmen  and  countiy  schoolmasters.  The 
cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was 
tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and 
legs,  hands  that  dangled  a^mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might 
have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung 
together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears, 
large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  weather-cock,  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a 
hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about 
him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  &mine 
descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a 
corn-field. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room,  rudely 
constructed  of  logs;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  partly 
patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  It  was  most  ingeniously 
secured  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters ;  so  that,  though 
a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  em- 
barrassment in  getting  out ;  an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  hy 
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the  architect,  Yost  Van  Ilouten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eel-pot 
The  school-house  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation, 
just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by, 
and  a  formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it.  From 
hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their 
lessons,  might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the  hum 
of  a  bee-hive ;  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  authoritative 
voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace  or  command ;  or, 
peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of  the  birch,  as  he  urged 
some  tardy  loiterer  along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth 
to  say,  he  was  a  conscientious  man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the 
golden  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Ichabod 
Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school,  who  joy  in  the  smart  of  their 
subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice  with  discrimi- 
nation rather  than  severity ;  taking  the  burthen  off  the  backs  of 
the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your  mere 
pony  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish  of  the  rod,  was 
passed  by  with  indulgence ;  but  the  claims  of  justice  were 
satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  portion  on  some  little  tough, 
wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch  urchin,  who  sulked  and 
swelled  and  grew  dogged  and  suUen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this 
he  called  "  doing  his  duty  by  their  parents ;"  and  he  never 
inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it  by  the  assurance,  so 
consolatory  to  the  smarting  urchin,  that  "  he  would  remember  it 
and  thank  him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live." 

When  school-hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  companion  and 
playmate  of  the  larger  boys ;  and  on  holiday  afternoons  would 
convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home,  who  happened  to  have 
pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the 
comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behoved  him  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue  arising  from  his  school 
was  small,  and  would  have  been  scarcely  sufiicient  to  furnish  him 
with  daily  bread,  for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank,  had 
the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda ;  but  to  help  out  his  main- 
tenance, he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those  parts; 
obarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  whose  children 
he  instructed.  With  these  he  lived  successively  a  week  at  a 
time;  thus  going  the  rounds  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  his 
worldly  efiects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  th*)  purses  of  his  rustic 
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patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of  schooling  a  grievoiu 
burden,  and  schoolmasters  as  mere  drones,  he  had  yarions  wajs  of 
rendering  himself  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  assisted  the 
fiurmers  occasional!  j  in  the  lighter  labours  of  their  ferms ;  helped 
to  make  hay;  mended  the  fences;  took  the  horses  to  water; 
drove  the  cows  from  pasture ;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire. 
He  laid  aside,  too,  aU  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway 
with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school,  and  became 
wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating.  He  found  fiiYour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mothers,  by  petting  the  children,  particularly  f he  youngest; 
and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lamb 
did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee,  and  rock  a  cradle 
with  his  foot  for  whole  houra  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing-master 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright  shillingR  by 
instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  vanity  to  him,  on  Sundays,  to  take  his  station  in  front  of 
the  church  gallery,  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the  palm  ^m  the  parson. 
Certain  it  is,  his  voice  resounded  &r  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
congregation ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in 
that  church,  and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile  o£^  quite 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mill-pond,  on  a  still  Sunday  morning, 
which  are  said  to  be  legitimately  descended  from  the  nose  of 
Ichabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  little  make-shifts,  in  that 
ingenious  way  which  is  commonly  denominated  ^^  by  hook  and 
by  crook,"  the  worthy  pedagogue  got  on  tolerably  enough,  and 
was  thought,  by  all  who  understood  nothing  of  the  labour  of  head- 
work,  to  have  a  wonderfully  easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the 
female  circle  of  a  rural  neighbourhood ;  being  considered  a  kind 
of  idle  gentleman-like  personage,  of  vastly  superior  taste  and 
accomplishments  to  the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior 
in  learning  only  to  the  parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  is  apt 
to  occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  £arm-house  and 
the  addition  of  a  supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or, 
peradventure,  the  parade  of  a  silver  tea-pot.  Our  man  of  letters, 
therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of  all  the  conntry 
damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard, 
between  services  on  Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them  from 
the  wild  vines  that  overran  the  surrounding  trees;  reciting  for 
their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones ;  or  saunter- 
ing, with  a  whole  bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
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mill-pond;    while   tlie  more  bashful   country   bumpkins  hung 
sheepishly  back,  enyying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of  travelling 
gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of  local  gossip  from  house  to 
house ;  so  thiait  his  appearance  was  always  greeted  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by  the  women  as  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  for  he  had  read  several  books  quite  through,  and 
was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's  History  of  New  England 
Witcharaft,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently 
believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewdness  and  simple 
credulity.  His  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  powers  of 
digesting  it,' were  equally  extraordinary;  and  both  had  been 
increased  by  his  residence  in  this  spell-bound  region.  No  tale 
wajs  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow.  It  was 
often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon, 
to  stretch  himself  on  the  rich  bed  of  clover,  bordering  the  little 
brook  that  whimpered  by  his  school-house,  and  there  con  over 
old  Mather's  direful  tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  evening 
made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before  his  eyes.  Then,  as 
he  wended  his  way  by  swamp  and  stream  and  awful  woodland, 
to  the  farm-house  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every 
sound  of  nature,  at  that  witching  hour,  fluttered  his  excited 
imagination :  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will*  from  the  hill-side ; 
the  boding  cry  of  the  tree-toad,  that  harbinger  of  storm ;  the 
dreary  hooting  of  the  screech-owl,  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the 
thicket  of  biiSs  frightened  from  their  roost.  The  fire-flies,  too, 
which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest  places,  now  and  then 
startled  him,  as  one  of  uncommon  brightness  would  stream  across 
his  path ;  and  if  by  chance  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came 
winging  his  blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with 
a  witch's  token.  His  only  resotirce  on  such  occasions,  either  to 
drown  thought  or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing  psalm 
tunes ; — and  the  good  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat  by 
their  doors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with  awe  at  hearing 
his  nasal  melody,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  floating 
from  the  distant  hill,  or  along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was,  to  pass  long 
winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat  spinning 

*  The  whip-poor-will  is  a  bird  which  is  only  heard  at  night.    It  receiTei  itf  name  from 
its  note,  whieh  i«  thought  to  resemble  those  words. 
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by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  apples  roasting  and  spluttering  along 
the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvellous  tales  of  ghosts  and 
goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted  brooks,  and  haunted 
bridges,  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the  headless 
horseman,  or  Galloping  Hessian  of  the  Hollow,  as  they  sometimes 
called  him.  He  would  delight  them  .equally  by  his  anecdotes  of 
witchcraft,  and  of  the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and 
sounds  in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Connec- 
ticut ;  and  would  frighten  tbem  wofully  with  speculations  upon 
comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  with  the  alarming  iaci  that  the 
world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were  half  the 
time  topsy-turvy ! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly  cuddling 
in  the  chimney-comer  of  a  chamber  that  was  all/ of  a  ruddy  glow 
from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no  spectre 
dared  to  show  its  iace,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of 
his  subsequent  walk  homewards.  What  fearful  shapes  and 
shadows  beset  his  path  amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a 
snowy  night ! — With  what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every  trembling 
ray  of  light  streaming  across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant 
window ! — How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset  his  very  path ! — 
How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling  awe  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet ;  and  dread  to  look 
over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should  behold  some  uncouth  being 
tramping  close  behind  him ! — ^and  how  often  was  he  thrown  into 
complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast,  howling  among  the  trees, 
in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Galloping  Hessian  on  one  of  his 
nightly  scourings ! 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night,  phantoms 
of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness ;  and  though  he  had  seen  many 
spectres  in  his  time,  and  been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in 
divers  shapes,  in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an 
end  to  all  these  evils ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a  pleasant  life 
of  it,  in  despite  of  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  if  his  path  had  not 
been  crossed  by  a  being  that  causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal 
man  than  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  whole  race  of  witches  pnt 
together,  and  that  was — a  woman. 

Among  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled  one  evening  in 
each-  week  to  receive  his  instructions  in  psalmody,  was  Katrina 
Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch 
farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen ;.  plump  as  a 
partridge;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her 
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filler's  peaches,  atid  universally  famed,  not  merely  for  her 
heauty,  but  her  vast  expectations.  She  was,  withal,  a  little  of  a 
coquette,  as  might  be  perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  fiEishions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off 
her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold,  which 
her  great'great-grandmother  had  brought  over  from  Saardara ; 
the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time;  and  withal  a  pro- 
vokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle 
in  the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  towards  the  sex, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  tempting  a  morsel  soon 
found  favour  in  his  eyes,  more  especially  after  he  had  visited  her 
in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted  feirmer.  He  sel- 
dom, it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  h,Tm ;  but  within  those,  everything  was 
snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty 
abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  His  strong- 
hold was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those 
green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks,  in  which  the  Dutch  fe,rmers  are  so 
fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm-tree  spread  its  broad  branches 
over  it,  at  the. foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest 
and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel,  and  then 
stole  sparkling  away  through  the  grass  to  a  neighbouring  brook 
that  bubbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by 
the  farm-house  was  a  vast  barn  that  might  have  served  for  a 
church,  every  window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting 
forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resound 
ing  within  it  from  morning  to  night ;  swallows  and  martins 
skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves  ;  and  rows  of  pigeons,  some 
with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and 
others  swelling,  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were 
enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  Sleek  unwieldy  porkers  were 
grunting  in  the  repose  and  abundance  of  their  pens,  whence  sallied 
forth  now  and  then  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff  the  air. 
A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  riding  in  an  adjoining 
pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks;  regiments  of  turkeys 
were  gobbling  through  the  farm-3rard,  and  guinea-fowls  fretting 
about  it,  like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discon- 
tented cry.  Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant  cock,  that 
pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  fine  gentleman,  clapping 
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kis  burnished  wings,  and  crowing  in  the  pride  and  gladness  of 
bis  heart — somedmes  tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feei»  and  thea 
generousLj  calling  his  eyer-hungrj  fftmilj  of  wives  and  children 
to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  discoTored. 

The  pedagogue  6  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  upon  his  sump- 
tuous promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  I»  '  ^  deyouring  mind's 
eje  he  pictured  to  himself  every  roasting-pig  running  about  with 
a  pudding  in  his  belly,  and  an  api^e  in  his  mouth ;  the  pigeons 
were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with 
a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  in  their  own  gravy; 
and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  like  snug  married  couples, 
with  a  decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw 
carved  out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon  and  juicy  relishing  bam; 
not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed-up,  with  its  gizzard 
under  its  wing,  and,  perad venture,  a  necklace  of  savoury  sausages; 
and  even  bright  chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back  in 
a  side-dish,  with  uplifted  daws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which 
his  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  roUed  his 
great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow-Ian ds^  the  rich  fields  of 
wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat,  and  Indian  com,  and  the  orchards 
burthened  with  ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tene- 
ment of  Yan  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel  who 
was  to  inherit  these  domains,  and  his  imagination  expanded  with 
the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the 
money  invested  in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle 
palaces  in  the  wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realised 
his  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  EjLtrina,  with  a 
whole  &mily  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  waggon  loaded 
with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and  kettles  dangling  beneath ; 
and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at 
her  heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Lord 
knows  where. 

When  he  entered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was  com- 
plete. It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses,  with  high-ridged, 
but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the 
first  Dutch  settlers ;  the  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza 
along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad  weather. 
Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  various  utensils  of  hus- 
bandry, and  nets  for  fishing  in  the  neighbouring  river.  Benches 
were  built  along  the  i^des  for  summer  use ;  and  a  great  spinning- 
wheel  at  one  end^  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various 
uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted.    From  this 
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piazza  the  wondering  Idbabod  entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  mansion  and  the  place  of  nsnal  residence.  Here 
rows  of  resplendent  pewter,  nmged  on  a  long  dresser,  dazzled  his 
eyes.  In  one  comer  stood  a  huge  bag  of  wool  ready  to  be  span ; 
in  another,  a  quantity  of  linsey-woolsey  jnst  irom  the  loom  * 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hang 
in  gay  festoons  along  the  wall,  mingled  wiUi  the  gaud  of  red  pep- 
pers ;  and  a 'door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  best  parlour, 
where  the  claw-footed  chairs  and  dark  mahogany  tables  shone 
like  mirrozs;  andirons,  with  their  accompanying  shovel  and 
tongs^  glistened  from  their  corert  of  asparagus  tops;  mock 
oranges  a^d  conch-shells  decorated  the  mantel-piece ;  strings  of 
various  coloured  birds'  eggs  were  suspended  above  it ;  a  great 
ostrich  egg  was  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  a  comer - 
cupboard,  knowingly  left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of 
old  silver  and  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these  regions  of 
delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end,  and  his  only  study 
was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van 
TasseL  In  this  enterprise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difficulties 
than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore,  who 
seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery  dragons,  and 
such  like  easily  conquered  adversaries,  to  contend  with ;  and  had 
to  make  bis  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and 
walls  of  adamant,  to  the  castle  keep,  where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
was  confined ;  all  which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man  would 
carve  his  way  to  the  centre  of  a  Christmas  pie,  and  then  the  lady 
gave  him  her  hand  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ichabod,  on  the  con- 
trary, bad  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette, 
beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and  caprices,  which  were  for 
ever  presenting  new  difficulties  and  impediments  ;  and  he  had  to 
encounter  a  host  of  fearful  adversaries  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the 
numerous  rustic  admirers  who  beset  every  portal  to  her  heart, 
keeping  a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon  each  other,  but  ready  to 
fly  out  in  the  common  cause  against  any  new  competitor. 

Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring,  roister- 
mg  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or,  according  to  the  Dutch 
abbreviation,  Brom  Van  Brunt,  the  hero  of  the  country  round, 
which  rang  with  his  feats  of  strength  and  hardihood.  He  was 
broad-shouldered  and  double^jointed,  with  short  curly  black  hair, 
and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  countenance,  having  a  mingled 
Ml  of  fan  and  arrogance.  From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great 
powers  of  limb,  he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Brom  Bones, 
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by  which  he  was  universallj  known.  He  was  famed  for  great 
knowledge  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  being  as  dexterous  on  horse- 
back as  a  Tartar.  He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fights, 
and,  with  the  ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  acquires  in  rustic 
life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting  his  hat  on  one  side, 
and  giving  his  decisions  with  an  air  and  tone  admitting  of  no 
gainsay  or  appeal.  He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a 
frolic,  but  had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition ; 
and,  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a  strong  dasli 
of  waggish  good  humour  at  bottom.  He  had  three  or  four  boon 
companions,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene  of  feud  or 
merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold  weather  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail ;  and  when 
the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried  this  well-known  crest 
at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they 
always  stood  by  for  a  squall.  Sometimes  his  crew  would  he 
heard  dashing  along  past  the  farmhouses  at  midnight,  with  hoop 
and  halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  old  dames,  startled 
out  of  their  sleep,  wonld  listen  for  a  moment,  till  the  hurry-scurry 
had  clattered  by,  and  then  exclaim,  "Ay,  there  goes  Brom 
Bones  and  his  gang  ! "  The  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with 
a  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will ;  and  when  any  mad- 
cap prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  always  shook 
their  heads  and  warranted  Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the  blooming 
Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gallantries,  and  though  his 
amorous  toyings  were  something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and 
endearments  of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not 
altogether  discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  advances  were 
signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire,  who  felt  no  inclination  to 
cross  a  lion  in  his  amours ;  insomuch  that  when  his  horse  was 
seen  tied  to  Van  Tassel's  paling  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  sign 
that  his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  ''  sparking," 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  carried  the  war 
into  other  quarters. 

Such  WBS  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod  Crane  had 
to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a  stouter  man  than  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would 
have  despaired.  He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability 
and  perseverance  in  his  nature ;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a 
supple-jack, — ^yielding,  but  tough;  though  he  bent,  be  never 
broke ;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath  the  slightest  pressure,  yet, 
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tte  moment  it  was  away-^jerk !  he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his 
head  as  high  as  eyer. 

To  hare  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival  woald  have 
been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
amours,  any  more  than  that  stormy  lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod, 
therefore,  made  his  advances  in  a  qniet  and  gently-insinuating 
manner.  Under  cover  of  his  character  of  singing-master,  h& 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse ;  not  that  he  had  anything 
to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  interference  of  parents,  which 
is  so  often  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Yan 
Tassel  was  an  easy,  indulgent  soul ;  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
even  than  his  pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an  excellent 
father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  everything.  His  notable  little 
wife,  too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  and 
manage  her  poultry ;  for,  as  she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and  geese 
are  foolish  things,  and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while  the  busy  dame  bustled  about 
the  house,  or  plied  her  spinning-wheel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other, 
watching  the  achievements  of  a  little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed 
with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  barn.  In  the  meantime,  Ichabod  would 
carry  on  his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under 
the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that  hour  so 
favourable  to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and 
won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and 
admiration.  Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vulnerable  point,  or 
door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may 
be  captured  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  a  great  triumph 
of  skill  to  gain  the  former,  but  a  still  greater  proof  of  generalship 
to  maintain  possession  of  the  latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his 
fortress  at  every  door  and  window.  He  who  wins  a  thousand 
common  hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown ;  but  he  who- 
keeps  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  is  indeed  a 
hero.  Cerl^in  it  is,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  redoubtable 
Brom  Bones ;  and  from  the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  hi& 
advances,  the  interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined;  his- 
horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and  the  preceptor 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature^ 
would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare,  and  have  settled 
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their  pretensions  to  the  ladj,  aocording  to  the  mode  of  those 
most  concise  and  simple  reasoners,  the  knights-errant  of  jorei— 
by  single  combat ;  bat  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  the  superior 
might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists  against  him :  he  had 
Qverheard  a  boast  of  Bones,  that  he  *^  would  doable  the  school- 
master up,  and  lay  him  on  a  shelf  of  his  own  school-house :"  and 
be  was  too  waiy  to  give  him  an  opportunitj.  Theie  w»i  some- 
thing  extremely  provoking  in  this  obstinately  pacific  system  ;  it 
left  Brom  no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic 
waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to  play  off  boorish  practical 
jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod  became  the  object  of  whimsical 
persecution  to  Bones  and  his  gang  of  rough  riders.  They  har- 
ried his  hitherto  peaceful  domains ;  smoked-  out  his  singing- 
school,  by  stopping  up  the  chimney ;  broke  into  the  school-house 
at  night,  in  spite  of  his  formidable  &stenings  of  withe  and  win- 
dow stakes,  and  turned  everything  topsy-turvy;  so  that  the 
poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  all  the  witches  in  the  country 
held  their  meetings'  there.  But  what  was  still  more  annoying^ 
Brom  took  aU  opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in  pre- 
sence of  his  mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught 
to  whine  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a 
rival  of  Ichabod's  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without  producing 
any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending 
powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon,  Ichabod,  in  pensive 
mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  whence  he  usually  watched 
all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  reahn.  In  his  hand  he 
swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre  of  despotic  power ;  the  birch  of 
justice  reposed  on  three  nails  behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror 
to  evil-doers;  while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen 
sundry  contraband  articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected 
upon  the  persons  of  idle  urchins ;  such  as  half-munched  apples, 
pop-guns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole  legions  of  rampant 
little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently  there  haii  been  some  ap- 
palling act  of  justice  recently  inflicted,  for  his  scholars  were  all 
busily  intwit  upon  their  books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind  them 
with  one  eye  kept  upon  the  master ;  and  a  kind  of  buzzing  still- 
ness reigned  throughout  the  school-room.  It  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  negro,  in  tow-cloth  'jacket  and 
trowsers,  a  round-crowned  fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of 
Mercury,  and  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half- 
broken  colt,  which  he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of  halter. 
He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school  door  with  an  invitation  to 
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Ichabod  to  attend  a  merTy-making,  or  ^'  quilting  frolic,"  to  be 
held  that  eyening  at  Mynheer  Van  Tasael's ;  and  having  de- 
livered his  message  with  that  air  of  importance  and  effort  at  fine 
language  which  a  n^ro  is  apt  to  dis^ilaj  on  petty  embasfiies  of 
the  kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering 
away  np  the  hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of  his 
mission. 

AU  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet  school-room. 
The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons  without  stopping 
at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over  half  with  im* 
punity,  and  those  who  were  tardy  had  a  smart  application  now 
and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed,  or  help  them  over 
a  tall  word.  -  Books  were  flung  ande  without  being  put  away  on 
the  shelves  ;  inkstands  were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down, 
and  the  whole  school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time,  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and 
racketing  about  the  green  in  joy  at  their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  extra  half-hour  at 
his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  up  his  best,  and  indeed  only 
suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his  locks  by  a  bii  of  broken 
looking-glass  that  hung  up  in  the  school-house*  That  he  might 
make  his  appearance  before  his  mistress  in  the  true  style  of  a 
cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was 
domiciliated,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Yan 
Kipper,  and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight- 
errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some  account  of  the  looks  and 
equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed.  The  animal  he  bestrode 
was  a  broken-down  plough-horse  that  had  outlived  almost  every- 
thing but  his  viciousness.  He  was  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a 
ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hammer ;  his  rusty  main  and  tail 
were  tanked  and  knotted  with  burrs ;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil, 
and  was  glaring  and  spectral ;  but  the  other  had  the  gleam  of  a 
genuine  devil  in  it.  StUl  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his 
day,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name  he  bore  of  Gunpowder. 
He  had,  in  hety  been  a  &vourite  steed  of  his  master's,  the  choleric 
Van  Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  infused,  very 
probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  animal ;  for,  old  and 
broken-down  as  he  looked,  there  was  more  of  the  lurking  devil 
in  him  than  in  any  young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.  He  rode  with 
short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like  grasshoppers ;  he 
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carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and, 
as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  motion  of  his  arms  was  not  nnlike 
the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the 
top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called ; 
and  the  skirts  of  his  black  coat  flattered  oat  almost  to  the  horse's 
tail.  Sach  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod  and  his  steed,  as  they 
sliambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether such  an  apparition  as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad 
daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day,  the  sky  was  cleax 
and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and  golden  livery  which  we 
always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had 
put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of  the 
tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes  of 
orange,  purple,  and  scarlet  Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  b^Q 
to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air ;  the  bark  of  the 
squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory 
nuts,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the 
neighbouring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  £EU*ewell  banquets.  In  the 
fulness  of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping  and  frolicking, 
from  bush  to  bush  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very 
profusion  and  variety  around  them.  There  was  the  honest  cock- 
robin,  the  f^Lvourite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen,  with  its  loud, 
querulous  note  ;  and  the  twittering  blackbirds  flying  in  sable 
clouds ;  and  the  golden-winged  woodpecker,  with  his  crimson 
crest,  his  broad  black  gorget,  and  splendid  plumage ;  and  the 
cedar-bird,  with  its  red-tipt  wings  and  yellow-tipt  tail,  and  its 
little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers ;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy 
coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light-blue  coat  and  white  under-dothes ; 
screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing, 
and  pretending  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster  of  the 
grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever  open  to 
every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with  delight  over 
the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  stores 
of  apples ;  some  hanging  in  oppressive  opulence  on  the  trees ; 
some  gathered  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  market ;  others 
heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press.  Further  on  he  beheld 
great  fields  of  Indian  com,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from 
their  leafy  coverts,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and 
hasty-pudding ;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  them, 
turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giving  ample 
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prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies  ;•  and  anon  lie  passed  the 
fragrant  buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odour  of  the  bee-hive, 
and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of 
dainty  slapjacks,  well  buttered,  and  garnished  with  honey  or 
treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van 
Tassel. 

'.riius  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts  and  '^  sugared 
suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  look  out  upon  some  of  the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty 
Hudson.  The  sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad  disc  down  into 
the  west.  The  wide  bosom  of  the  Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless 
and  glassy,  except  that  here  and  there  a  gentle  undulation  waved 
and  prolonged  the  blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few 
amber  clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  move 
them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  golden  tint,  changing  gradually 
into  a  pure  apple-green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
mid-heaven.  A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the 
precipices  that  overhung  some  pajrts  of  the  river,  giving  greater 
depth  to  the  dark-gray  and  purple  of  their  rocky  sides.  A  sloop 
was  loitering  in  the  distance,  dropping  slowly  down  with  the 
tide,  her  sail  hanging  uselessly  against  the  mast;  and  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
the  Heer  Yan  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country.  Old  farmers,  a  spare 
leathem-^£bced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches,  blue  stock- 
ings, huge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles.  Their  brisk 
withered  little  dames,  in  dose  crimped  caps,  long-waisted  short 
gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors  and  pincushions,  and 
gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on  the  outside.  Buxom  lasses,  almost 
as  antiquated  as  their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a 
fine  riband,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city 
innovation.  The  sons,  in  short  square-skirted  coats  with  rows  of 
stupendous  brass  buttons,  and  their  hair  generally  queued  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  especiaUy  if  they  could  procure  an  eel-skin 
for  the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  a 
potent  nourisher  and  strengthener  of  the  hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having  come 
to  the  gathering  on  his  favouri<;e  steed  Daredevil,  a  creature, 
•like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief  and  which  no  one  but 
himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring 
vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks,  which  kept  the  rider 
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in  oonstant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tractable,  TreU-broken 
horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  8t>irit. 

Fain  wonld  I  panse  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of  charms  that 
burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my  hero,  as  he  entered  the 
state  parlour  of  Van  Tassel's  mansion.  Not  those  of  the  beyy 
of  buxom  lasses,  with  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  white ; 
but  the  ample  dbanns  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea-table  in 
the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such  heaped-up  platters  of  cakes 
of  various  and  almost  indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  expe- 
rienced Dutch  housewives !  There  was  the  doughty  dough-nut, 
the  tenderer  oly  koek,  and  the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruUer; 
sweet-cakes  and  short-cakes,  ^uger-cEikes  and  honey-cakes,  and 
the  whole  family  of  cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple-pies  and 
peach -pies  and  pumpkin-pies ;  besides  slices  of  ham  and  smoked 
beef;  and,  moreover,  delectable  dishes  of  preserved  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces ;  not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and 
roasted  chickens ;  together  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all 
mingled  higgledy-piggledy,  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated 
them,  with  the  motherly  tea-pot  sending  up  its  clouds  of  vaponr 
from  the  midst — ^Heaven  bless  the  mark !  I  want  breath  and 
time  to  discuss  this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to 
get  on  with  my  story.  Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so 
great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice  to  everj 
dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart  dilated  in 
proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer;  and  whose 
spirits  rose  with  eating  as  some  men  s  do  with  drink.  He  could 
not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and 
chuckling  with  the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord 
of  all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and  splendour. 
Then  he  thought,  how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back  upon  the  old 
school-house,  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and  every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  peda- 
gogue out  of  doors  that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade ! 

Old  Baltus  Yan  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests  with 
a  fiice  dilated  with  content  and  good  humour,  roulid  and  jolly  as 
the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  brie^  bat 
expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  ^'  fall  to,  and 
help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  room  or 
hall  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician  was  an  old  gray- 
headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant  orchestra  of  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  for  more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was  as  old 
and  battered  as  himsel£  The  greater  part  of  the  time  he  scraped 
on  two  or  three  strings,  accompanying  every  movement  of  the  bow 
with  a  motion  of  the  head ;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to  start. 

Icbabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as  much  as  upon  his 
vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre  about  him  was  idle ;  and 
to  have  seen  his  loosely-hung  frame  in  fall  motion,  and  clattering 
about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought  Saint  Yitus  himself^ 
that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  figuring  before  you  in 
person.  He  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  negroes ;  who,  having 
gathered,of  all  ages  and  siz^s,  from  the  farm  and  the  neighbourhood, 
stood  forming  a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces,  at  every  door  and 
window,  gazing  with  delight  at  the  scene,  rolling  their  white  eye- 
balls, and  showing  grinning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How 
could  the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  than  animated  and 
joyous  ?  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and 
smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings;  while 
Brom  Bones,  sorely  smitten  with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding 
by  himself  in  one  comer. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted  to  a 
knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old  Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking  at 
one  end  of  the  piazza,  gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawing 
out  long  stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was 
one  of  those  highly-£a.voured  places  which  abound  with  chronicle 
and  great  men.  The  British  and  American  line  had  run  near  it 
during  the  war ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  marauding, 
and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and  all  kinds  of  border 
chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  each  story- 
teller to  dress  up  his  tale  with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in 
the  indistinctness  of  his  recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of 
every  exploit. 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue-bearded 
Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate  with  an  old 
iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud  breastwork,  only  that  his  gun  burst 
at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be  lightly  men- 
tioned, who,  in  the  battle  of  "Whiteplains,  being  an  excellent 
master  of  defence,  parried  a  musket-ball  with  a  small  sword, 
insomuch  that  he  absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and 
glance  ofl*  at  the  hilt ;  in  proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent.     There  were 
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several  more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of 
whom  bat  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in 
bringing  the 'war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
that  succeeded.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  legendary  treasures 
of  the  kind.  Local  tales  and  superstitions  thrive  b^t  in  these 
sheltered  long-settled  retreats ;  but  are  trampled  under-foot  by 
the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of  most  of  our 
country  places.  Besides,  there  is  no  encouragement  for  ghosts 
in  most  of  our  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish 
their  first  nap,  and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their 
surviving  friends  have  travelled  away  from  the  neighbourhood ; 
so  that  when  the^  turn  out  at  night  to  walk  their  rounds,  they 
•  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  we  so  seldom  hear  of  ghosts  except  in  our  long-established 
Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  super- 
natural stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  was  a  contagion  in  the  very  air  that 
blew  from  that  haunted  region ;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere 
of  dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Several  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  people  were  present  at  Van  Tassel's,  and,  as  usual, 
were  doling  out  their  wild  and  wonderful  legends.  Many  dismal 
tales  were  told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  and 
wailings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Major  Andre  was  taken,  and  which  stood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  mention  was  made  also  of  the  woman  in  white, 
that  hauntod  the  dark  glen  at  Raven  Bock,  and  was  often  heard 
to  shriek  on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  having  perished  there 
in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of  the  stories,  however,  turned  ifpon 
the  &.vourite  spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  headless  horseman, 
who  had  been  heard  several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  country ; 
and,  it  was  said,  tethered  his  horse  nightly  among  the  graves  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  always  to  have 
made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll 
surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its 
decent  whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian 
purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
slope  descends  from  it  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by 
high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills 
of  the  Hudson.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the 
-sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think  that  there  at 
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least  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  wide  woody  dell,  along  which  raves  a  large  brook 
among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep 
black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge ;  the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge 
itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a 
gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime ;  but  occasioned  a  fearful 
darkness  at  night.  Such  was  one  of  the  ^vourite  haunts  of  the 
headless  horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  frequently 
enconntered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old  Bronwer,  a  most  heretical 
disbeliever  in  ghosts,  how  he  met  the  horseman  returning  from 
his  foray  into  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  behind 
him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over  hill  and 
swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge ;  when  the  horseman  sud- 
denly turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw  old  Brouwer  into  the  brook, 
and  sprang  away  over  the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thrice  marvellous 
adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made  light  of  the  Galloping 
Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  affirmed  that,  on  returning 
one  night  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Sing-Sing,  he  had 
been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper ;  that  he  had  offered  to 
race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should  have  won  it  too, 
for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  all  hollow,  but,  just  as  they 
came  to  the  church  bridge,  the  Hessian  bolted,  and  vanished  in 
a  flash  of  fire. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  under-tone  with  which 
men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the  listeners  only  now 
and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank 
deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind,  with 
large  extracts  &om  his  invaluable  author.  Cotton  Mather,  and 
added  many  marvellous  events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  native 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old  farmers  gathered 
together  their  families  in  their  waggons,  and  were  heard  for  some 
time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads,  and  over  the  distant  hills. 
Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  favourite 
swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter 
of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the  silent  woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and 
fainter  until  they  gnidually  died  away—- and  the  late  scene  of 
noise  and  frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lin- 
gered behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have 
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a  t^te-^t^te  with  the  heiress,  fully  coavinced  that  he  was  now 
on  the  high  road  to  snceess.  What  passed  at  this  interview  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  in  £eu;t  I  do  not  know.  Something, 
however,  I  fear  me,  must  have  gone  wrong,  for  he  certainly 
sallied  forth,  after  no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  quite  deso- 
late and  chop-fallen.  Oh  these  women  !  these  women !  Could 
that  girl  have  heen  playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks  ? — 
Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere  sham 
to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival  ? — Heaven  only  knows,  not 
I ! — Let  it  suffice  to  say,  Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one 
who  had  been  sacking  a  hen>roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart. 
Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of  rural 
wealth  on  which  he  bad  so  often  gloated,  he  went  straight  to 
the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty  cuffs  and  kicks,  roused  his 
steed  most  uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  ndhich 
be  was  soundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountsuns  of  com  and 
oats,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Ichabod,  heavy- 
hearted  and  crest-faUen,  pursued  his  travels  homewards,  along 
the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and 
which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour 
was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread 
its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here  and  there  the 
tall  mast  of  a  sloop  riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In 
the  dead  hush  of  midnight  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the 
watch-dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson ;  but  it  was  so 
vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of  his  distance  from  this 
faithful  companion  of  man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  long- 
drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  soond 
far,  far  off,  from  some  farmhouse  away  among  the  hills — ^bnt  it 
was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  oceniied 
near  him,  but  occasionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or 
perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-£r(^,  from  a  neighbouriDg 
marsh,  as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly  in 
his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard  in  the 
afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection.  The  night 
grew  darker  and  darker ;  the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the 
^y,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid  them  &om  his  sight.  He 
haid  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  moreover,  ap* 
proaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost> 
stories  had  been  laid.  In  the  centre  of  the  road  stood  an  enor- 
mous tulip-tree,  which  towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other 
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trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its 
limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form  trunks  for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again 
into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the  tragical  story  of  the 
unfortunate  Andr6,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  hard  by ;  and 
was  uniyersally  known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andr6's  tree.  The 
common  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  supersti- 
tion, partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  namesak^ 
and  partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamenta- 
tions told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to  whistle ; 
he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered ;  it  was  but  a  blast  sweeping 
sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  he  approached  a  littlv 
nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something  white  hanging  in  the  midst 
of  the  tree— he  paused  and  ceased  whistling ;  but  on  looking  more 
narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been 
scathed  by  lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  groan — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  against 
the  saddle ;  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge  bough  upon  ano- 
ther, as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the 
tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small  brook  crossed 
the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  glen,  known 
by  the  name  of  Wiley^s  Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by 
side,  served  £(>r  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts, matted  thick  with  wild  grape-yines,  threw  a  cayemous 
gloom  over  it.  To  pass  this  bridge  was  the  severest  triaL  It  was 
at  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andr^  was  captured, 
and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines  were  the  sturdy 
yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him.  This  has  ever  since  been 
considered  a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the 
schoolboy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump ;  he 
•ommoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his  horse  half  a 
score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across 
the  bridge;  but  instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old 
animal  made  a  lateral  movement,  and.  ran  broadside  against  the 
fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the  delay,  jerked  the 
reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot: 
it  was  all  in  vain ;  his  steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only 
to  plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of 
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brambles  and  alder-bashes.  The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed 
both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  stanreling  ribs  of  old  Gunpowder, 
who  dashed,  forward,  snaffling  and  snorting,  bat  came  to  a  stand 
just  by  the  bridge,  with  a  suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his 
rider  sprawling  over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment  a  plashy 
tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod. 
In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  he 
beheld  something  huge,  misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It  stirred 
not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveller. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  head  with 
terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  turn  and  fly  was  now  too 
late ;  and  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or 
goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ?  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  demanded 
in  stammering  accents—"  Who  are  you  ?"  He  received  no  reply. 
He  repeated  his  demand  in  a  still  more  agitated  voice.  Still 
there  was  no  answer.  Once  more  he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the 
inflexible  Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with 
involuntary  fervour  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy 
object  of  alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a 
bound,  stood  at .  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the 
night  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might 
now  in  some  degree  be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to  be  a  horse- 
man of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  power- 
ful frame.  He  made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but 
kept  aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind 
side  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and 
waywardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight  com- 
panion, and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of  Brom  Bones 
with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed,  in  hopes 
of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quickened  his 
horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod  pulied  up,  and  fell  into  a  walk, 
thinking  to  lag  behind — ^the  other  did  the  same.  His  heart 
began  to  sink  within  him ;  he  endeavoured  to  resume  his  psalm 
tune,  but  his  parched  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the  moody 
and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion,  that  was  mys- 
terious and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On 
mounting  a  rising  ground,  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled 
in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
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lieadless ! — but  his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observing 
that  the  head,  which  should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was 
carried  before  him  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle :  his  terror  rose 
to  desperation;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and  blows  upon 
Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  movement,  to  give  his  com- 
panion the  slip— but  the  spectre  started  full  jump  with  him. 
Away  then  they  dashed,  through  thick  and  thin ;  stones  flying 
and  sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.  Ichabod's  flimsy  garments 
fluttered  in  the  air,  as  he  stretched  his  long  lank  body  away  over 
his  horse's  head,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off"  to  Sleepy 
Hollow ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with  a  demon, 
instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged 
headlong  down  the  hill  to  the  left.  This  road  leads  through  a 
sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where 
it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story,  and  just  beyond  swells 
the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the  whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskilful  rider  an 
apparent  advantage  in  the  chase;  but  just  as  he  had  got  half 
way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and 
he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pommel, 
and  endeavoured  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time 
to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when 
the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  under-foot 
by  his  pursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's 
wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddle  7 
but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears ;  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his 
haunches ;  and  (unskilful  rider  that  he  was !)  he  had  much  ado 
to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge  of  his  horse's 
back-bone,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave 
him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that 
the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflection  of  a 
silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him  that  he  was  not 
mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under 
the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones* 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  ^^  If  I  can  but  reach  that 
bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  ''  I  am  safe."  Jast  then  he  heard  the 
black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him;  he  even 
fancied  that  he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in 
the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge ;  he  thun- 
dered over  the  resounding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side  ; 
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and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his  poisaex  should 
vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flush  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just 
*then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  yeij  ad 
of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavonred  to  dodge  the 
horrible  missile,  but  too  late.  It  enoountered  his  cranium  with 
a  tremendous  crash — ^he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and 
Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider  passed  hy  like 
a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his  saddle, 
and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping  the  giass  at 
his  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did  not  make  his  appearance  at 
breakfast  —  dinner- hour  came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys 
assembled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  the  banks 
of  the  brook;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper  now 
began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod  and 
his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  inyesti- 
gatioQ  they  came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  church  was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt ; 
the  tracks  of  horses*  hoo&  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and 
evidently  at  furious  [q>eed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond 
which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the 
water  ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate 
Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  body  of  the  schoolmaster  was 
not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  Yan  Bipper,  as  executor  of  his 
estate,  examined  the  bundle,  which  contained  all  his  worldly 
effects.  They  consisted  of  two  shirte  and  a  half;  two  stocks 
for  the  neck;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings;  an  old  pair 
of  corduroy  smallclothes ;  a  rusty  razor ;  a  book  of  paalm  tunes, 
full  of  dog  s  ears ;  and  a  broken  piteh-pipe.  As  to  the  books  and 
furniture  of  the  school-house,  they  belonged  to  the  community, 
excepting  Cotton  Mather  s  History  of  Witehcraft,  a  New  Eng- 
land Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and  fortune-telling;  in 
which  last  was  a  sheel  of  foolscap  much  scribbled  and  blotted  in 
several  fruitless  attempte  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honour  of 
the  heiress  of  Yan  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the  poetic 
scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to  the  flames  by  Hans  Yan 
Hipper;  who  from  that  time  forward  determined  to  send  his 
children  no  more  to  school,  observing,  that  he  never  knew  any 
good  come  of  this  same  reading  and  writing*  Whatever  money 
the  schoolmaster  possessed,  and  he  had  received  his  quarter's  pay 
but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  must  have  had  about  his  person  in 
the  time  of  his  disappearance. 
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The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the  church 
on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and  gossips  were  col- 
lected in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the 
hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found.  The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of 
Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to  mind ;  and 
when  they  had  diligently  considered  them  all,  and  compared 
them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present  case,  they  shook  their 
heads,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in 
nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him : 
the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  Hollow,  and 
another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an  old  feumer,  who  had  been  down  to  New  York 
on  a  visit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom  this  account  of  the 
ghostly  adventure  was  received,  brought  home  the  intelligence 
that  Ichabod  Crane  was  still  alive ;  that  he  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood, partly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Van 
Ripper,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been  suddenly 
dismissed  by  the  heiress ;  that  he  had  changed  his  quarters  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country ;  had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at 
the  same  time ;  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  turned  politician, 
electioneered,  written  for  the  newspapers,  and  finally  had  been 
made  a  justice  of  the  Ten-pound  Court.  Brom  Bones,  too,  who 
shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance  conducted  the  blooming 
Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  exceed- 
ingly knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod  was  related,  and 
always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugli  at  the  mention  of  the  pumpkin  ; 
which  led  some  to  suspect  that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  judges  of 
these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichabod  was  spirited 
away  by  supematuial  means ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  story  often 
told  about  the  neighbourhood  round  the  winter  evening  fire. 
The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious  awe, 
and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has  been  altered  of  late 
years,  so  as  to  approach  the  church  by  the  border  of  the  miU- 
pond.  The  school-house  being  deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and 
was  reported  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate 
pedagogae;  and  the  plough-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still 
sanimer  evening,  has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance,  chant^ 
ing  a  melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

FOUND   IN   THE   HANDWRITING   OF   MR.    KNICKERBOCKER. 

The  preceding  tale  is  given,  almost  in  the  precise  words  in 
wliich  I  beard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Manhattoes,  at  which  were  present  many  of  its  eagest 
and  most  illnstrioas  burghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant, 
shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow,  in  pepper-and-^salt  clothes,  with 
a,  sadly  humorous  face ;  and  one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of 
being  poor, — ^he  made  such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his 
fitory  was  concluded,  there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation, 
particularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been 
a;3leep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  was,  however,  one 
tall,  dry-looking  old  gentleman,  with  beetling  eyebrows,  who 
maintained  a  grave  and  rather  a  severe  face  throughout :  now 
and  then  folding  his  arms,  inclining  his  head,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  gver  in  his  mind.  He  was 
one  of  your  wary  men,  who  never  laugh,  but  upon  good  grounds 
— when  they  have  reason  and  the  law  on  their  side.  When  the 
mirth  of  the  rest  of  the  company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was 
restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  stick- 
ing the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but  exceedingly 
sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction  of  the  brow,  what  was 
the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what  it  went  to  prove  ? 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  glass  of  wine  to  Lis 
lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  his  toils,  paused  for  a  moment,  looked 
at  his  inquirer  with  an  air  of  infinite  deference,  and,  lowering 
the  glass  slowly  to  the  table,  observed  that  the  story  was  intended 
most  logically  to  prove : 

^'  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  advantages  and 
pleasures — ^provided  we  will  but  take  a  joke  as  we  find  it : 

'^  That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin  troopers  is 
likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it. 

^^Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused  the  hand 
of  a  Dutch  heiress  is  a  certain  step  to  high  preferment  in  the 
state.** 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold  closer  after 
this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by  the  ratiocination  of  the 
eyllogism:  while,  methought,  the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eyed 
him  with  something  of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length  he  observed 
that  all  this  was  very  well ;  but  still  he  thought  the  story  a  little 
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on  the  extraTagant — ^there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he 
had  his  doubts. 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that  matter,  I 
don't  believe  one  half  of  it  myself."  D.  K. 


L'ENVOY.* 

Go,  little  booke,  God  send  thee  good  passage 
And  specially  let  this  hn  thy  prayere, 
Unto  them  all  that  thee  will  read  or  hear. 
Where  thou  art  wrong,  after  their  help  to  call 
Thee  to  correct  in  any  part  or  all. 

Chaucek's  BeUe  Dame  aant  Mereie. 

In  concluding  a  second  volume  of  the  Sketch  Book,  the  Author 
cannot  but  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  indulgence  witb  which 
his  first  has  been  received,  and  of  the  liberal  disposition  that  has 
been  evinced  to  treat  him  with  kindness  as  a  stranger.  Even 
the  critics,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  by  others,  he  has  found 
to  be  a  singularly  gentle  and  good-natured  race ;  it  is  true  that 
each  has  in  turn  objected  to  some  one  or  two  articles,  and  that 
these  individual  exceptions,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  would  amount 
almost  to  a  total  condemnation  of  his  work ;  but  then  he  has 
been  consoled  by  observing,  that  what  one  has  particularly  cen- 
sured, another  has  as  particularly  praised;  and  thus,  the  en- 
comiums being  set  off  against  the  objections,  he  finds  his  work, 
upon  the  whole,  commended  far  beyond  its  deserts. 

He  is  aware  that  he  runs  a  risk  of  forfeiting  much  of  this 
kind  favour  by  not  following  the  counsel  that  has  been  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him ;  for  where  abundance  of  valuable  advice  is 
given  gratis,  it  may  seem  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  should  go 
astray.  He  only  can  say,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  faithfully 
determined,  for  a  time,  to  govern  himself  in  his  second  volume 
by  the  opinions  passed  upon  his  first ;  but  he  was  soon  brought 
to  a  stand  by  the  contrariety  of  excellent  counsel.  One  kindly 
advised  him  to  avoid  the  ludicrous ;  another  to  shun  the  pathetic; 
a  third  assured  him  that  he  was  tolerable  at  description,  but 
cautioned  him  to  leave  narrative  alone ;  while  a  fourth  declared 
that  he  had  a  very  pretty  knack  at  turning  a  story,  and  was 
really  entertaining  when  in  a  pensive  mood,  but  was  grievously 
mistaken  if  he  imagined  himself  to  possess  a  spirit  of  humour. 

Thus  perplexed  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  each  in  turn 
closed  some  particular  path,  but  left  him  all  the  world  beside  to 
range  in,  he  found  that  to  follow  all  their  counsels  would,  in  fact, 

*  Closing  the  second  volume  of  the  London  edition. 
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be  to  fitand  still.  He  remained  for  a  time  sadly  embarrassed  ; 
when,  all  at  occe  the  thought  struck  him  to  ramble  on  as  he  had 
hegun ;  that  his  work  being  miscellaneous,  and  written  for  dif- 
ferent humours,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  one  would  be 
pleased  with  the  whole ;  but  that  if  it  should  contain  something 
to  suit  each  reader,  his  end  would  be  completely  answered.  Few 
guests  sit  down  to  a  varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite  for  every 
dish.  One  has  an  elegant  horror  of  a  roasted  pig ;  another  holds 
a  curry  or  a  devil  in  utter  abomination  ;  a  third  cannot  tolerate 
the  ancient  flavour  of  venison  and  wild  fowl ;  and  a  fourth,  of 
truly  masculine  stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on  those 
knick-knacks,  here  and  there  dished  up  for  the  ladies.  Thus 
each  article  is  condemned  in  its  turn ;  and  yet,  amidst  this  variety 
of  appetites,  seldom  does  a  dish  go  away  from  the  table  without 
being  tasted  and  relished  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  guests. 

With  these  considerations  he  ventures  to  serve  np  this  second 
volume  in  the  same  heterogeneous  way  with  his  first;  simply 
requesting  the  reader,  if  he  should  find  here  and  there  something 
to  please  him,  to  rest  assured  that  it  was  written  expressly  for 
intelligent  readers  like  himself;  but  entreating  him,  should  he 
find  stnything  to  dislike,  to  tolerate  it,  as  one  of  those  articles 
which  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  write  for  readers  of  a  less 
refined  taste. 

To  be  serious. — ^The  author  is  conscious  of  the  numerous  faults 
and  imperfections  of  his  -^ork ;  and  well  aware  how  little  he  is 
disciplined  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  authorship.  His 
deficiendes  are  also  increased  by  a  diffidence  arising  from  bis 
peculiar  situation.  He  finds  himself  writing  in  a  strange  land, 
and  appearing  before  a  public  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
from  childhood,  to  regard  with  the  highest  feelings  of  awe  and 
reverence.  He  is  full  of  solicitude  to  deserve  their  approbation, 
yet  finds  that  very  solicitude  continually  embarrassing  bis 
powers,  and  depriving  him  of  that  ease  and  confidence  which 
are  necessary  to  successful  exertion.  Still  ihe  kindness  witli 
which  he  is  treated  encourages  him  to  go  on,  hoping  that  in 
time  he  may  acquire  a  steadier  footing ;  and  thus  he  proceeds, 
half  venturing,  half  shrinking,  surprised  at  his  own  good  for- 
tune, and  wondering  at  his  own  temerity. 

THE    END. 
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PREPACK 


Ik  the  course  of  a  revised  edition  of  my  works,  I  have  come 

to  a  biographical  sketch  of  Goldsmith,  published  several  years 

since.     It  was  written  hastily,  as  introductory  to  a  selection 

&om  his  writings ;  and,  though  the  facts  contained  in  it  were 

collected  from  various  sources,  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for 

them  to  the  voluminous  work  of  Mr.  James  Prior,  who  had 

collected  and  collated  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the 

poet's  history  with  unwearied  research,  and  scrupulous  fidelity ; 

but  had  rendered  them,  as  I  thought,  in  a  form  too  cumberous 

and  overlaid  with  details  and  disquisitions,  and  matters  imin- 

teresting  to  the  general  reader. 

When  I  was  about  of  late  to  revise  my  biographical  sketch, 

preparatory  to  republication,  a  volmne  was  put  into  my  hands, 

recently  given  to  the  pubHc  by  Mr.  John  Forster,  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  who,  likewise  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  in- 

de&tigable  Prior,  and  of  a  few  new  lights  since  evolved,  has 

produced  a  biography  of  the  poet,  executed  with  a  spirit,  a 

feeling,  a  grace,  and  an  eloquence,  that  leave  nothing  to  be 

desired.     Indeed  it  would  have  been  presimiption  in  me  to 

imdertake  the  subject  after  it  had  been    thus  felicitously 

treated,  did  I  not  stand  committed  by  my  previous  sketch. 

That  sketch  now  appeared  too  meagre  and  insufficient  to 

satisfy  public  demand;  yet  it  had  to  take  its  place  in  the 

revised  series  of  my  works,  unless  something  more  satisfactory 
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could  be  substituted.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
again  taken  up  the  subject,  and  gone  into  it  with  more 
AiLiess  than  formerly,  omitting  none  of  the  facta  which  1 
considered  illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  poet, 
and  giving  them  in  as  graphic  a  style  as  I  could  command. 
Still  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  had  to  do  this 
amidst  the  pressure  of  other  claims  on  my  attention,  and 
with  the  press  dogging  at  my  heels,  has  prevented  me  from 
giving  some  parts  of  the  subject  the  thorough  handling  1 
could  have  wished.  Those  who  would  like  to  see  it  treated 
still  more  at  large,  with  the  addition  of  critical  disquisitions, 
and  the  advantage  of  collateral  &cts,  would  do  well  to  refer 
themselves  to  Mr.  Prior's  circumstantial  volumes,  or  to  the 
elegant  and  discursive  p^es  of  Mr.  Forster. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  regret  my  short  comings  in 
what  to  me  is  a  labour  of  love ;  for  it  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  an  Author  whose  writings  were  the  de- 
light of  my  childhood,  and  have  been  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  me  throughout  life ;  and  to  whom,  of  all  others,  I  may 
address  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Dante  to  Yir^  :— 

Ta  86'  lo  mio  maestro,  e  1  mio  antore: 
Tu  86'  solo  colui,  da  ca'  io  tolai 
Lo  bello  BtUe^  che  m'  ha  &tto  onore. 

W.  L 

Sunny  side,  Au^wt  1,  1849f 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH- 


CHAPTER  I. 

Thebe  are  few  "writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  sucli 

personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  have  so 

eminently  possessed  the  magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves 

with  their  writings.      We  read  his  character  in  every  page, 

and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read,     llie 

artless  benevolence  that  beams  throughout  his  works,  the 

whimsical,    yet    amiable  views  of  human  life  and  human 

nature,  the  unforced  humour,  blending  so  happily  with  good 

^ling  and  good  sense,  and  singularly  dashed,  at  times,  with  a 

pleasing  melancholy;  even  the  very  nature  of  his  mellow, 

and  flowing,  and  softly-tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his 

moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love 

the  man,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.   While 

the  productions  of  writers  of  loftier  pretension,  and  more 

sounding  names,  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  those 

of  Goldsmith  are  cherished  and  laid  in  our  bosoms.     We  do 

not  quote  them  with  ostentation,  but  they  mingle  with  our 

minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  harmonize  our  thoughts ; 

they  put  us  in  good  humour  with  ourselves  and  with  the 

world,  and  in  so  doing  they  make  us  happier  and  better  men. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  private  biography  of  Goldsmith 

lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  ^fted  pages.    We  there  discover 

them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  of  his  own  heart,  and 

picturings  of  his  fortunes.     There  he  shows  himself  the  same 

kind,  artless,  good-humoured,  excursive,  sensible,  whimsical, 

intelligent  being  that  he  appears  in  his  writings.     Scarcely 

an  adventure  or  character  is  given  in  his  works  that  may  not 

be  traced  to  his  own  parti-coloured  story.     Many  of  his  most 

ludicrous  scenes  ana  ridiculous  incidents  haf  e  been  drawn 

from  his  own  blunders  and  mischances,  and  he  seems  really 

to  have  been  buffeted  into  ahnost  every  maxim  imparted  by 

him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader. 

OliTer  Goldsmith  was  bom  on  the   10th  of  NovemW, 
1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  FaUasmore,  county  of  Long* 

// 
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ford,  in  Ireland.  He  sprang  &om  a  respectable,  but  by  no 
means  a  thrifty  stock.  Some  families  seem  to  inlierit  kindli- 
ness and  incompeteney,  and  to  hand  down  yirtue  and  poverty 
from  generation  to  generation.  Such  was'  the  caso  with  the 
Goldsmiths.  "  They  were  always,"  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  "a  strange  femily;  they  rarely  acted  like  other 
people  ;  their  hearts  were  in  the  riglit  place,  but  their  heads 
seemed  to  be  doing  anything  but  what  they  ought." — "  They 
were  remarkable,!'  says  anoSio»  stateaiABt,  "for  their  worth, 
but  of  no  cleverness  in.  the  ways  of  the  wcaM."  Giiver 
Goldsmith  wDl  be  foiind  faithfully  to  inherit  the^  virtues  and 
weaknesses  of  his  ra^e. 

His  father,  the  Rev.  Charka  Goldsnuth,  witk  hfiaedstaij 
improvidence,  married  wh«n  very  young  and  voy  paor,  and 
starved  along  for  several  years  on  a  small  country  cuzaey^  and 
the  assistance  of  his  wiOa's  friends.  His  whole  ino(»ne,  deed 
out  by  the  produce  o£  some  fields  which  he  ^rmed,  and 
of  some  occasional  duties  perform^  for  his  wife's  UB£le, 
the  rector  of  aa  adjoining  parish,,  did.  not  esoeed  fody 
pounds. 

*"  And  phasing  rich  with  foacty  poimdbi,a  year/' 

He  inhabited  an  old,  ha^-rustic.  msemofu  that  stqotib  on  s 
rising  ground  in  a  roii^h,  lonely  pavt  of  the  oeuntiy,  over- 
looking a  low  tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  fimy. 
In  this  house,  Goldanith  was  bon^  and  it  was  a.  biz&plaoe 
worthy  of  a  poet,  for,  by  all  aecounts^  it  was  hitostted  grmisd. 
A  tradition  handed  down  among  the  neighboiffing  peasantry 
states  that,  in  after  years,  the  house,  remaining- for  some  time 
untenanted^  went  to  decay,  the  roof  fell  in,  aaad  it  beeame  so 
lonely  and  forlorn  as  to  be  a  rescnl  ft)r  the  '^  good  peopW  or 
fairies,  who,  in  Ireland,,  are  supposed  to  delight  in  olA,  crazy, 
deserted  mansions  for  their  midnight  revels.     All  attempts  to 
repair  it  were  in  vain ;  the  fairies  battled  stoutly  to  nwntain 
possession.     A  huge  mis-shapen  hobgoblin  used  to  bestride  the 
house  every  evening  with  an  immense  pair  of  jack-boots,  which, 
in  his  efforts  at  hard  riding,  he  would  thrust  through  the  roof, 
kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work  of  the  preceding  day^    The 
house  was,  therefore,  left,  to  its  fate,  ^d  went  to  ruin. 

Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsmith's-  birthplace. 
About  two  years  after  his  birth,  a  change  came  over  the 
circumstances  of  his  fiither.  By  the  death,  of  his-  wife's 
uncle  he  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West.;  and. 
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abanioniii^  the  old  goblia.-  maasaon,  he  removed  to  Lissoj,  in 
the  county  of  Westeeatb,  wiiere*  lie  oeci:i^ed  a  jBirm  of 
seventy  acreS).  sknated  (m  ihe  skirts  of  that  pretty  little 
¥i&ge. 

1&  una  the  scerae  of  GFoldsmiiiii^s  bsyhood^lfhefitde  world 
whence  her  d^ew  masy  of  those  pietnres^  rural  and  domestic, 
whmsieid  and  touching, whi^  abenmd  ^zreu^tottthis  works, 
and  which  appeal  so  eloqueotly  both  to  tike  &Qcy  and  the 
heart.  Lissoy  is-  confideBtly  citod  as  the  original  of  his 
"  Auburn"  in  the  "  Deserted  Village ;"  his*  father^s  establish- 
ment, a  mixtm^  of  &im  and  parsonage,  jKirmshed  hints,  it  is 
said,  for  the  rural  economy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  and 
his  father  himself,  with  ^  leamisd  simplicity,  his-  guileless 
wisdom,  his  amialJe  piety,,  and  ntt»  ignorance  of  the  world, 
has  been  exqiiisitdLy  poortniFyed  in  tia»  worthy  Br.  Primrose. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  draw  from  Goldsmith's 
writings  one  or  two  of  liiose  pictures  which,  nnder  feigned 
names,  represent  bis  &ther  and  his-  &mily,  and,  tiie  happy 
fireside  of  his  childisk  daiys^ 

"My  father,"  sc^  ^ae  '*Man  m  Blaek,''  who,  in  some 
respects,  is  the  counterpart  of  GoldsmitBrhimselfi  ""my  father, 
the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was*  possessed?  of  a  small 
Hying  in  the  church.  His  educatiea  was^  above,  his  fortune, 
and  his-  generosity  greater  than  his^  education.  Po(H*  as  he 
was,  he  had  his  flatterers  poorer  than  himself:  for  erery 
dbmer  he  g&Te  them,  l^y  returned  him  an  equivalent  in 
pradse ;  and  this>  was  all  he  wanted.  The  same  ambition  that 
actuates  a  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  army  influeneed  my 
father  at  the  bead  of  his  table  :  he  told  the  story  <rf  the  ivy- 
tree,  and  dlat  was  laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two 
scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  langbed 
at  that ;  but  the  story  of  TaiSfy  in  the  sedan  chair  was  sure  to 
set  IJie  table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pleasure  he  gave ;  he  loved  all  the  woild,  and 
he  £mcied  ail  tiie  world  loved  him. 

'''As  his-  fortune  was  biit-  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very 
extent  of  it;  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his-  children 
mcHsey,  for  that  was  dross*;  he  resolved  tifey  ishould  have 
leammg,  for  learning,  he  need  to  observe,  was  better  than 
i^ver  or  gold.  For  tbis  purpose  he  undiarteok  to  instruct  us 
himself,  and  took  as  mndh  care  to  form  our  morals  as  to 
improve  our-  nnderstanding.     We  were  told  tiiat  universal 
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benevolence  was  what  first  cemented  society;  we  were  taught 
to  consider  all  the  wants  of  mankind  as  our  own ;  to  r^ard 
the  human  face  divine  with  affection  and  esteem ;  he  wound 
ns  up  to  be  mere  machines  of  pity,  and  rendered  us  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by  real  or 
fictitious  distress.  In  a  word,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  in 
the  art  of  giving  away  thousands  before  we  were  taught  the 
necessary  qualification  of  getting  a  farthing." 

In  the  "  Deserted  Village"  we  have  another  picture  of  his 
&ther  and  his  father's  fireside : 

"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast ; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done. 

Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  shoVd  how  fields  were  won ; 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 

And  quite  foigot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan> 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.'* 

The  family  of  the  worthy  pastor  consisted  of  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Henry,  the  eldest,  was  the  good  man's 
pride  and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  to  the  utmost 
in  educating  him  for  a  learned  and  distinguished  career. 
Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  seven  years  younger  than 
Henry,  who  was  the  guide  and  protector  of  ms  childhood, 
and  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached  throughout  life. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  of  one 
of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  village,  who 
duck  together  the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  neighbourhood, 
to  teach  them  their  letters,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
Mistress  EHzabeth  Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flourished 
in  this  capacity  for  upward  of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  her  declining  days,  when  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age,  that  she  was  the  first  that  had  put  a  book  (douhtless  a 
hornbook)  into  Goldsmith's  hands.  Apparently  he  did  not 
much  profit  by  it,  for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the  dullest 
boys  she  had  ever  dealt  with,  insomuch  that  she  had  some- 
lunes  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  anything  of 
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him :  a  common  case  with  imaginative  children,  who  are  apt 
to  he  beguiled  &om  the  dry  abstractions  of  elementary  study 
by  the  picturings  of  the  fancy. 

At  six  years  of  age,  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Tillage 
schoolmaster,  one  Tliomas  (or,  as  he  was  commonly  and  irre- 
verently named,  Paddy)  Byrne,  a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet.  He 
had  been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  but  had  enlisted  in  the 
army,  served  abroad  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  risen  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  Spain. 
At  the  return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for  the 
sword,  he  resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  populace 
of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  his 
school  in  view  in  the  following  sketch  in  his  "Deserted 
Village:'* 

**  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom'd  i^rze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  mle, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ; 
Full  well  they  laugh'd  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Convey*  d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too  : 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge : 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
Por,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around — 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  character  of 
Byrne,  not  given  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  He  was  fond  of 
talking  of  his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands,  and 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  wars  a  world  of  campaigning 
stories,  of  which  he  was  generally  the  hero,  and  which  he 
would  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  scholars  when  he  Ought  to 
have  been  teaching  them  their  lessons.    These  traveUeis* 
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isles  had  a  powcxM  e&ct  upoQ  ibe  TiTid  imagbiation  of 
Goldsmith,  and  awakesfid  hxl  unconqueasible  pas^oii  far  waur 
dering,  and  seeking  adventure. 

Byroe  was,  sioreoTer,  of  a  xamantic  vein,  and  exceedingly 
supentitioiis.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  ike  &iry  sapezsdtionsi 
which  ahoond  in  Izdand,  all  which  he  professed  implieitly  to 
l>elieve.  Under  his  tuition,  (jfoldsmith  soon  became  almost 
as  great  a  proficient  in  £iiiy  lore.  Erom  this  branch  of 
good-^OF-nothiag  knowledge,  his  studies,  by  «n.  easy  tran- 
sition, extended  to  the  histories  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers, 
and  the  whole  race  of  Irish  rogues  and  i»pparees.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  that  jsavonred  of  romanee,  ^ble,  and  adven- 
ture, was  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind,  and  took  instant  root 
there ;  but  the  slow  plants  of  usefol  knowledge  were  apt  to 
be  overrun,  if  not  choked,  by  the  weeds  of  his  quick  imagi- 
nation. 

Another  trait  of  Ms  mofUy  p^ceptor,  Bj.^  was  a  dkpo- 
sition  to  dabble  in  poetry,  aod  this  Jikewise  was  caught  by 
his  pupil.  Before  he  was  eight  years  loid,  Iftoldsmitib.  had 
contracted  a  habit  of  seribMiag  Tenses  on  'snulll  scraps  of 
paper,  which,  in  a  little  white,  he 'would  throw  into  the  fire. 
A  few  of  these  sybilline  leaves,  however,  were  rescued  from 
the  flames,  and  conveyed  to  his  mother.  The  ^ood  woman 
read  them  with  a  motker'«  tida^^  aiui  asw  at  oaae  that  her 
son  was  a  genius  and  a  poet.  £\ro«L  tifaat  tin^  «ise  beset  her 
husband  with  splicitatlons  to  give  the  boy  an  education  suit- 
able to  his  talents.  The  worthy  man  was  already  straitened 
by  the  costs  of  instcoction  of  his  eldest  son  Hensy,  and  had 
intended  to  bniig  his  tseeond  «oiL  tip  to  a  trade;  but  the 
mother  would  laiesa.  to  no  siich  thzng^;  «s  fiaDal,iitter  influence 
prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of  "being  instcacted  in  some 
humble,  but  cheeifol  and  gainfol  handicraft,  wrns  devoted  to 
poverty  and  the  Muse. 

A  severe  Attaek  of  the  fimall-pox  caused  lum  to  be  taken 
fi*om  imder  'the  care  x>i  has  Bbary-^tdH&ag  peeoefitor,  Byrne. 
His -malady  had  nearly  proved  &ital,  and  his  ^aice  remained 
pitted  rthiSugh  life,  b^  ^recoreij.  he  ^  placed  imdo- 
the  chaise  of  the  Eev.  Mr,  Griffin,  .schoolmaster  jofElphin,  in 
"RoifiQiPTOon,  and  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  hlsiHide, 
John  G^dsmith,  Esq.,  a£  BBllyoughtez;,.ui  that  vicini:^.  He 
now  ^entered  upon  atodies  a£  sl  higher  ordec,  hut  vxOMait 
making  «ny  JUBBommon  prqgzess.     BtOl  s,  .csaeleaa^    easf 
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&ci]ity  o£  dispositiaii,  an  amusiiig  ecdentriiciiy  of  maxaaam^ 

and  a  vedn  of  quiet  and  peculiar  humour,  Endeared  kuu  a 

general  fayomile,  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  induced  liifi 

undents  jQuKoly  to  ooBCur  in  his  mother's  opinion  of  his  geaius. 

A  mimber  of  youi^  folkd  had  assembled  at  hk  uncle's  to 

dance.     One  of  the  oompany,  named  Gunmiings,  played  on 

the  ^olin.     In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Olivier  undertook  a 

hornpipe.     His  .shcnrt  and  clumsy  figure,  and  hk  face  pitted 

and  discoloured  with  the  «mall-pox,  rendered  him  a  ludicrous 

figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  musician,  who  made  merry  at  his 

expense,  dubbing  him  his  little  ^sop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled 

by  the  jest,  and,  stepping  short,  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed: 

**  Oar  herald  hath  proelaimed  this  saying, 
See  ^Bop  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playiag." 

The  r^aitee  was  thought  wonderful  tor  a  boy  of  nine 
years  old,  and  Qliver  because  forthwith  ihe  wit  and  the  bright 
genius  of  the  &mily.  It  was  thought  a  pity  he  duMzld  not 
receiitne  the  same  advantagies  with  his  «ldbr  Inrothier  Henry, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  univewTsity ;  and,  as  has  father's  eiiv 
cumstances  would  not  a&rd  it,  several  of  his  re^tiTes, 
spurred  on  by  the  representations  of  his  mo^Jier,  agreed  to 
contribute  towards  the  e:i(pe]ise.  Ihe  greater  part,  however, 
was  bonie  by  hk  unxde,  the  !Re¥.  Thomas  Contadne.  Thk 
worthy  nuua  had  been  the  college  companion  of  Bish(^ 
Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate  means,  hdding  the 
living  of  Camok-on-Khfl.mion.  He  had  maamed  the  sister  of 
Gold«nith.'s  &ther,  but  was  now  a  widower,  with  aa  cnly 
child,  a  daughter,  lumued  Jane.  Oontarine  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  with  a  generality  beyond  hk  means.  He  took  Oold- 
smidi  into  fiivour  firom  fais  infismcy :  hk  house  was  <^ea  to 
him  daring  the  hcdidays.;'  hk  doaghtw  Jane,  two  years  dLder 
than  the  poet,  was  hk  early  playmate :  and  uacle  Contarine 
continued  to  the  last  one  of  his  most  ac^TQ,  unwavmng,  oni 
generous  firiends. 

Fitted  out  in  a  great  measure  hj  thk  eonsiderate  relative; 
Oliver  was  now  tranflferred  to  .sdiook  of  a  hi^ber  order,  to 
prepare  him  iar  the  university ;  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  ioept 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gampbdl,  a^  at  the  end  -of  two  years,  to 
one  at  ^jgeworthstown,  imdw  the  superintendence  of  thd 
Bev.  FatridL  Hii^es. 

Even  at  these  schools  hk  proficiency  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  fariUianl     He  was  indolent  and  isardoos,  hamYfBf^ 
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xaliher  than  dull,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been 
well  thought  of  by  his  teachers.  In  his  studies  he  inclined 
towards  the  LatiQ  poets  and  historians;  relished  Ovid  and 
Horace,  and  delighted  in  Livy.  He  exercised  himself  with 
pleasure  in  reading  and  translating  Tacitus,  and  was  brought 
to  pay  attention  to  style  in  his  compositions  by  a  reproof 
j&om  his  brother  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  written  brief  and 
conftised  letters,  and  who  told  him  in  reply,  that  if  he  had 
but  little  to  say,  to  endeavour  to  say  that  little  well. 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  tmiversity  was 
enough  to  strtnulate  him  to  exertion.  He  seemed  to  be 
reaHnng  all  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  collegiate 
honours  that  the  good  man  considered  indicatiye  of  his  future 
success  in  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  his 
teachers,  was  popular  among  his  schoolmates.  He  had  a 
thoughtless  generosity  extremely  captivating  to  young  hearts: 
his  temper  was  quick  and  sensitive,  and  easily  offended;  but 
his  anger  was  momentary,  and  it  was  impossible  for  hun  to 
harbour  resentment.  He  was  the  leader  of  all  boyish  sports 
and  athletic  amusements,  especially  ball-playing,  and  he  was 
foremost  in  all  mischievous  pranks.  Many  years  afterwards, 
an  old  man,  Jack  Fitzimmons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
sports  and  keeper  of  the  ball-court  at  Ballymahon,  used  to 
boast  of  having  been  schoolmate  of  ^^  NoU  Goldsmith,"  as  he 
called  him,  and  would  dweU  with  vainglory  on  one  of  their 
exploits,  in  robbing  the  orchard  of  Tirlicken,  an  old  fionily 
residence  of  Lord  Annaly.  The  exploit,  however,  had  nearly 
involved  disastrous  consequences;  for  the  crew  of  juvenile 
depredators  were  captured,  like  Shakspeare  and  his  deer- 
stealing  colleagues;  and  nothing  but  uie  respectability  of 
Goldsmith's  connexions  saved  hun  from  the  punishment  that 
would  have  awaited  more  plebeian  delinquents. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Goldsmith's 
last  journey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown.  His  father's 
house  was  about  twenty  miles  distant;  the  road  lay  through  a 
rough  country,  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldsmith  pro- 
cured a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  Mend  fttmished  him  with 
a  guinea  for  travelling  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of 
sixteen,  and  being  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head  was  turned.. 
Be  determined  to  play  the  man,  and  to  spend  his  money  m 
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independent  trayeller's  style.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pushing 
directly  for  home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little  toTm  of 
Ardagh,  and,  accosting  the  first  person  he  met,  inquired,  with 
somewhat  of  a  consequential  air,  for  the  best  house  in  the 
place.  Unluckily,  the  person  he  had  accosted  was  one  Kelley, 
a  notorious  wag,  who  was  quartered  in  the  family  of  one  Mr. 
Featherstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Amused  with  the 
self-consequence  of  the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a 
practical  joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was 
literally  "  the  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  &mily 
mansion  of  Mr.  Featherstone.  Goldsmith  accordmgly  rode  up 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
taken  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlour,  seated  himself  by 
the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  coidd  have  for  supper.  On 
ordinary  occasions  he  was  diffident  and  even  awkward  in  his 
manners,  but  here  he  was  "  at  ease  in  his  inn,"  and  felt  called 
upon  to  show  his  manhood,  and  enact  the  experienced  tra- 
veller. His  person  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  play  off 
his  pretensions,  for  he  was  short  and  thick,  with  a  pock- 
marked £Eice,  and  an  air  of  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distin- 
guished cast.  The  owner  of  the  house,  however,  soon 
discovered  his  whimsical  mistake,  and,  being  a  man  of 
humour,  determined  to  indulge  it,  especially  as  he  accident- 
ally learned  that  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent,'* 
and  permitted  to  have  fiill  sway  throughout  the  evening. 
Never  was  schoolboy  more  elated.  When  supper  was  served, 
he  most  condescendmgly  insisted  that  the  landlord,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  should  partake,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to 
crown  the  repast  and  benefit  the  house.  His  last  flourish 
was  on  going  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial  orders  to 
have  a  hot  c^e  at  break&st.  His  confusion  and  dismay, 
on  discovering  the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swag* 
gering  in  this  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman,  may  be  readily  conceived.  True  to  his  habit  of 
turning  the  events  of  lus  Hfe  to  literary  account,  we  find  this 
chapter  of  ludicrous  blunders  and  cross  purposes  dramatized 
many  years  afterwards  in  his  admirable  comedy  of  *'  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night." 
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Whiix  O^ver  wma  nakiBg  his  way  flomewbat  Bi^figeatfy 
through  the  schools,  his  elder  brother  H^iry  was  .rejoicing 
his  iadierNi  heart  1^  his  cueer  At  the  UaiT-ersity.  He  soon 
distinguished  .haaseM  at  the  exatniaBLiiam^  and  obtained  a 
acholiffiship  ia  1743.  This  is  «  eolkgialie  distiactioa  which 
serves  as<a  ate^ing-stone  in  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  whieh  leads  to  advancement  in  the  Unirensily,  should  the 
individual  choose  to  remain  th»e.  His  £EUiher  now  trusted 
that  he  would  push  forward  for  that  comfortable  provisiim,  a 
Mlow8hip,and  thence  to  higher  dignities  and  emoluments. 
Henry,  however,  had  the  impvovukoee  or  the  *'  unwarldli- 
ness"  of  iufi  race:  returning  to  the  <}ountry  during  the  suc- 
ceeding vacation,  he  married  liar  love,  jrdinquished,  of  course, 
all  his  coU^iiate  proQ^ects  and  advantages,  a^  up  a  school  in 
his  &th^*s  neighbourhood,  and  buned  his  talents  and 
aoquirsments  for  the  xemainder  of  Jiis  h£^  in  a  curacy  of 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

Another  matriinonial  eyent  ooetBTed  not  long  afikerwaids  m 
the  0(^dsmiih  family,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  its  worthy 
head.  This  was  the  elandestine  mamege  of  his  daughter 
Catharine  with  a  yoos^  gentlonan  of  the  name  of  Hodson, 
who  had  been  ennfided  to  the  care  of  her  brother  Henry  to 
complete  his  studies.  As  the  youth  was  of  wealthy  parentage, 
it  was  thought  a  hxkY  mateh  fiir  the  Gc^dsmith  ^unily;  but 
the  tidings  of  the  event  stung  the  bnde%  father  to  the  souL 
Proud  of  his  integrity,  and  jealous  of  that  good  nsane  which 
was  his  chief  possession,  he  saw  himself  and  his  ^sunily  sub- 
jected to  the  degnb^ng  suspicitm  of  having  abused  a  trust 
reposed  in  them  to  promote  a  maneeBary  maioh.  In  the  first 
^ranaports  of  his  feeliggs,  he  is  isaid  to  have  utt»^  a  wish 
that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a  ehild  to  bring  likeahame 
and  sorrow  on  her  hetA,  Tke  hasty  wish,  so  ocmtrary  to  the 
usual  benignity  of  ihe  man,  was  :zeoaUed  and  repented  of 
almost  as  aoon  as  uttered;  hut  it  was  eonsidered  baL^ol  in 
its  elects  by  11k  superstitious  neighbourhood;  for,  though  his 
daughter  boise  three  children^  th^  all  died  heCbxe  hsr. 

A  mote  efBsctiml  measoise  was  4aken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  to 
ward  off  the  appreh^ided  imputatioA,  hut  (me  which  imposed 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  £unily.  This  was  to  furnish  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  his  daughter  might 
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not  be  said  to  iia^e  entea^d  ber  }m6baiiid'«  family  empl^ 
luuaded.  To  rsdfie  ihe  sum  iki  cash  was  impossible;  but  he 
assigned  to  Mr.  Hodsoa  iiis  little  form  aad  ihe  income  of  his 
tithes  luitil  the  mazriage  portiQiL  shwiM  be  paid.  la  the 
meantime,  <as  .his  Having  did  not  amoitat  to  £200  per  annmn, 
he  had  to  practise  the  strictest  economy  to  pay  off  gradually 
this  beayy  tax  iacurr^by  hk  niee  seia«e  f>f  honour. 

The  .iSist  jb£  his  family  to  &el  the  ^ec^  of  this  eeosiomy 
was  01i^«a:.  Jke  time  had  iiow  arnyed  for  him  to  be  sent  to 
the  Uni^eamty^  aad,  aocQiodmgly,  on  the  11th  June,  17479 
when  sixteen  y£ers  x>f  age,  he  entered  Tiuaity  College,  Dub* 
Izn;  but  ins  Either  wjus  no  longer  able  to  place  him  thcve  as  a, 
pensiancK,  as  he  had  ^ne  his  eldest  son  Henry;  he  was 
obliged,  therdbre,  to  enter  him  jas  a  «i2er,  or  ^*  poor  scholar." 
Hie  -was  lo^ed  in  (me  of  the  t£^p  rooms  adjoinia^g  the  librazy 
of  the  building,  numberod  3^  where  it  is  said  his  name  may 
still  be  seen,  scratched  by  himself  upon  a  window-frame. 

A  student  of  tins  vdass  is  taught  and  boarded  gratuitously, 
and  ikae  to  pay  tot  a  TerF.saaall  sum  for  his  .reGmi.  It  is 
af.ectoi.ia^imiar  U«  ad^tage.,  tiu.^  ke  wiU  be  a  dili- 
gent, Student,  and  seaidGr  himself  useful  in  a  Tariety  of  wa3«. 
In  Txinxhr  Collesce,  at  the  time  of  GoldCTdil^'^  admission, 
^ei»L4Lgf>to^,'s^a,imd>^m,,^  offices  were~e!»oted 
from,  ^e  «iaer,  as  if  the  college  fiou^t  to  indemniiy  itself  for 
conferring  benei&te  by  inflicting  indiigmties.  He  was  ohUgcd 
to  «weep  psatjai  ihe  courts  in  the  lOioaiing;  to  carry  up  like 
difibes  fnom  the  hitehen  .to  the  fdiows*  table,  and  to  wait  in 
theiudl  until  ;that  body  had  dmed.  His  very  dress  .nwTked 
the  infeziorify  of  the  ^^poor  student"  to  his  happier  dass- 
mates.  It  ^iras  a  bladj:  gown  of  ^narse  «taff  without  sleeves, 
and  a  plain  bkck  cloFth  cap  withoiit  a  tassel.  We  can  eon- 
eeive  nolhing  m^re  odinKis  and  ilUjudged  than  these  distine- 
tions,  which  attached  the  idea  of  degradation  to  porearty,  aad 
plaeed  tibie  indigent  y42rath  of  merit  below  the  worthless  minion 
of  jfazitune.  I!hey  wene  calculated  to  W4xmd  and  irritate  the 
noibXe  mind,  and  ito<xender  the  base  mind  baser« 

Indeed,  the  galling  effect  oi  these  servile  tasks  upon  youihs 
of  pnend  spiaits  and  quick  sensibilities  became  at  length  too 
notonaoB  /to  be  disse^aDdBd.  About  fifty  yeaxs  sinee^  on  a 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  nniiibar  <^  persons  were  assembled  to  wit- 
ueaa  the  college  eercBnonies;  andiiAS  a^ijeer  was  «anying  up  a 
daah  af  meat  to  iha  fellows'  itabk^a  burly  citizen  in  th&  ckow^ 
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made  some  sneering  observation  on  the  servility  of  his  office. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  the  high-spirited  youth  instantly  flung  the 
dish  and  its  contents  at  the  head  of  the  sneerer.  The  sizer 
was  sharply  reprimanded  for  this  outbreak  of  wounded  pride, 
but  the  degradmg  task  was  from  that  day  forward  very  pro- 
perly consigned  to  menial  hands. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  Goldsmith  entered 
college  in  this  capacity.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature  was 
affected  by  the  inferior  station  he  was  doomed  to  hold  among 
his  gay  and  opulent  fellow-students,  and  he  became,  at  times, 
moody  and  despondent.  A  recollection  of  these  early  morti- 
fications induced  him  in  after  years,  most  strongly  to  dissuade 
his  brother  Henry,  the  clergyman,  from  sending  a  son  to  col* 
lege  on  a  like  footing.  ''  If  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions, 
and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your 
own." 

To  add  to  his  annoyances,  the  fellow  of  the  college  who  had 
the  peculiar  control  of  his  studies,  the  Rev.  Theaker  Wilder, 
was  a  man  of  violent  and  capricious  temper,  and  of  diametri- 
cally opposite  tastes.  The  tutor  was  devoted  to  the  exact 
sciences;  Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics.  Wilder  endea- 
voured to  force  his  fevourite  studies  upon  the  student  by 
harsh  means,  suggested  by  his  own  coarse  and  savage  nature. 
He  abused  him  in  presence  of  the  class  as  ignorant  and  stupid; 
ridiculed  Viitn  as  awkward  and  ugly,  and  at  times  in  the  trans- 
ports of  his  temper  indulged  in  personal  violence.  The  effect 
was  to  aggravate  a  passive  distaste  into  a  positive  aversion. 
Goldsmi^  was  loud  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  mathe- 
matics and  lus  dislike  of  etliics  and  logic;  and  ^e  prejudices 
thus  imbibed  continued  through  life.  Mathematics  he 
always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intellects 
were  competent. 

A  truer  cause  of  this  distaste  for  the  severer  studies  may 
probably  be  foimd  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his  love  ot 
convivial  pleasures.  **  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humour, 
and  even  sometimes  of  fun,"  said  he,  *'  fit)m  my  childhood." 
He  sang  a  good  song,  was  a  boon  companion,  and  could  not 
resist  any  temptation  to  social  enjoyment.  He  endeavoured 
to  persuade  hunself  that  learning  and  dulness  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  genius  was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even  in 
riper  years,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies 
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ought  to  haVe  convinced  him  of  the  importance  of  early  study, 
he  speaks  slightingly  of  college  honours. 

"  A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not  strong  enough 
in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path  of  science,  which  his 
tutors,  and  not  his  inclinations,  have  chalked  out,  by  four  or 
five  years'  perseverance  will  probably  obtain  every  advantage 
and  honour  his  college  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the 
man  whose  youth  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of 
dispassionate  prudence,  to  liquors  that  never  ferment,  and, 
consequently,  continue  always  muddy." 

The  death  of  his  worthy  fether,  which  took  place  early  in 
1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college  extremely 
irksome.  His  mother  was  left  with  little  more  than  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  household,  and  was 
unable  to  furnish  him  any  remittances.  He  would  have  been 
compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
occasional  contributions  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom 
was  his  generous  and  warm-hearted  uncle  Contarine.  Still 
these  suppHes  were  so  scanty  and  precarious,  that  in  the 
intervals  between  them  he  was  put  to  great  straits*  He  had 
two  college  associates  from  whom  he  would  occasionally  bor- 
row small  sums;  one  was  an  early  schoolmate,  by  the  name 
of  Beatty;  the  other  a  cousin,  and  the  chosen  companion  of 
his  frolics,  Bobert  (or  rather  Bob)  Bryanton,  of  BaUymulvey 
House,  near  BaUymahon.  When  these  casual  supplies  fidled 
him  he  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  raise  fUnds  for  his 
immediate  wants  by  pawning  his  books.  At  times  he  sank 
into  despondency,  but  he  had  what  he  termed  ''  a  knack  at 
hoping,"  which  soon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He  began  now 
to  resort  to  his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  profit,  scribbling 
street-ballads,  which  he  privately  sold  for  ^ve  shillings  each 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  smiall  wares  of  literature.  He 
felt  an  author's  affection  for  these  unowned  bantlings,  and  we 
are  told  would  stroU  privately  through  the  streets  at  night  to 
hear  them  sung,  listening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms  of 
by-standers,  and  observing  the  degree  of  applause  which  each 
received. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith  at  the 
college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  promise  of 
their  future  celebrity,  though  Burke  certainly  surpassed  his 
contemporary  in  industry  and  application ;  and  evinced  more 
dispositionfor  self-improvement,  associatingfaimselfwithanum* 
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ber  of  bx»£ello^vK-st]]dBBiB>in.a  ddl!»«(2aig^  dub,  in  wldcb  titej  ^' 
cussed  literary  topics,  and  eseccised  themselves  ra  owmpositiQn. 

Goldsmith  may  Hkewise  have  belonged  to  tMs  assoeitttion^ 
but  his  propensity  wom  rather  to  mingk  witbi  ^bf9  gay  and 
thongbtlesB*  On  one  oceaawn^  we  find  him  implioBtod  ia  an 
affiurthatcanie  nigh  pn>dQeing  his  ezpuLtton.  A  report  was 
brought  to  college,  thats  seholar  was  in  the  hancb  of  the 
^MjltflSi-  This  was  an  insult  in  which  e^ei^  giuvvfusnan  fi^t 
faiiBseM  hi7olved.  A  muster  of  iSie  sehokmi  fterw  ta  arms^ 
and  sallied  forth  to  battie,  headed  by  a  kaii^braiiied  inflow 
nicknamed  Gallows  Wakh,  noted  for  his  suptness- at  misehief 
and  jGondness  for  riol  llle  stronghold  of't&e  ImSifri^as- ear- 
rued  by  storm,  the  scholar  set  at  liberty,  and  t&e'  delinqnent 
eatehptde  bcnme  off*  ei^tiTe  to  tiie  college,  wherev  having  no 
pump  to  put  him  nnder,  they  satisfied  the  dieflBSBiids'  ef '  et^Ie^ 
giate  law  by  duckii^' hint  m  aai  old  cistern; 

Fhisfafid  with  this  signal  Tietoiy,  GMlawB^WalBb  bqfw-  M* 
taagued  his  followers,  and  proposed'  to  hresk.'  open  N^ewgate, 
or  the  l^aek  Dogj  as  the  prison  was  cafied,  and  efieet  a  gene- 
lal  jail,  deliyery.  He  was  answeved  by  e^outo'ef  eencnrrence, 
and  away  went  the  throng  of  naictei^  yoangsfesus,  faSty  best 
upon  pwtting  an  end  to'^e  tyranny  of  hiwi  Tlfej'wcare  joined 
by  the  mob  of  the  eity,  and  mad»  an  ottSielE  "opoA  tiie  prison 
wkh  tme  Irish  precipitation  and  thevghlieBBnesB;  never  having 
provided  themselves  witiicanaoii  to  batter  itB^stonewafls.  A 
few  shots  from  the  prison  broT:ight  them  to  thcdr  senses,  and 
they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two  of  the  townsmen  b^ng  killed, 
and  several  wounded. 

A  severe  scrutiny-  of  iMs  aMar  took  plaeeat  the  ITniventtT. 
Eonr  stndenits^  who  bad  been  ringleaders^  were  expelled;  four 
others^  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  a^firay,  were  publicly 
admonished';  among  the  latter  was  the  unlucky  Groldsmith. 

To  make  ap  for  tins  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  month 
afterward,  one  of  liie  minor'  prizes-  of  tiie  college.  It  is  true 
it  was  one  of  the  very  smallest^  amountmg  in  pecuniary  T^thc 
to  but  thirty  shiflings,  but  it  was  the  first  disdnetion  he  had 
gained  in  his  whole  collegiate  career.  This  turn  of  success 
and  Sudden,  infiux  of  wealth  proved  too  nmch  for  tke  head  of 
our  poor  student.  He  forthwith  gave  a  supper  and  dance  at 
his  .chamber-  to  a  number*  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  fitnn 
the  city,  in.  direct  violation  of  coDeg6  rules.  TEe  unwonted 
sesnd  of  the  fiddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  implacable  Wilder. 
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He  nuhed  to  the  sceae  of  imhaUowed  fostiyit^,  inflicted  eoiv 
poreal  pimishmeiit  on  "  the  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned 
hi»  aatoaished  guests  neck  and  heel»  out  of  doors. 

This  Med  the  measure  of  poor  GpOldaaith'»  hmmliations ; 
ko  &lt  degnded  both  irithis  coUoge  and  witiiont.  He  dreaded 
the  ridicule  of  hk  fellow^-stndeiit^lbr  ^a»  liidieroiwtexinmation 
ei  hid  oi^iey  and  he  wa»  ashaaaoed  to  meet  his  city  ac^nam- 
taaces  a&erthe  degrading  ehasttsemeot  received  in  their  pre* 
aemce,  and  sdBterliieir  own  ignominious  ex]^^^  AboTeaU, 
he  felt  it  impossible  to.  sobmit  any  longer  to  the  insi^dting 
tyranny  of  Wilder;  he  djetemaned,  tiierefere,  to  ib&fe,  not 
merely  the  eoll^e,  bvt  also  hi»  nstF?^  land,  and  to  bury  what 
he  conoetved,  to  be  his<  irretrie^iible  disgrace  in  some  distent 
eonnixy.  He  aceerdmgly  sold  his  books  and  dbtistes,  and 
salEed  f(»tb  fisom.  the  college  wb119  the  very  next  day,  intend- 
ing* to  embark  at  Cork  fi»r< — ^ke  scarce  knew  where — America, 
mr  any  otiber  past  beyond  sea.  With  his  nsnal  heedless 
impmdenee,.  hcyweinsr,  he  loitered  abevt  Dablin  until  his 
foaaaces  were  redoeed  to  a  shilHng;  with  this  araomit  of 
specie  he  set  oat  on  kb  joamey. 

For  three  whole  d^vs  he  subsisted  on  his  shSKng,  when 
that  was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  elothes  trom  his 
bade,  until,  reduced  akiiost  to  nakedness,  he  wa»  fbur-and 
twenty  hcmrs  without  ftiod,  msomueh  ^at  he  declared-  a 
handM  of  grey  pease,  giTen  to  him  by  a  girl  at  a  wake,  was 
orae  of  the  most  delicious  repasis  he  had  evertaste^  Hunger, 
jG^txgae,  and  destitution  brooght  >d^own  his  spirit  and'  calmed 
his  anger.  Fain  would  he  ha^e  retraeed  his  step»;  eonld  he 
have  done  so  willi  any  salvo  Ibr  the  lk^ring»  ef^  his  prid'^. 
In  this  extremity,  he  convoyed  to  his  bcothep  Henry  in£t>rma- 
tion  of  his  distEess,,'  and  of  the  rash  project  en  wMek  he  had 
set  out.  His  a:ffiectionate  brodier  hastened  to  his  relief  ;- 
punished  him  with  money  and  clothes;  soothed  his  feelings 
with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  college^ 
and  ediected  an  indifferent  reeoncilmtion  between  him  and 
Wilder. 

After  tibis  irregular  saDy  upon  life,  he  remained  neaiiy  two 
years  longer  at  the  univenjity,  giving  proofs  of  talent  in  oeta- 
sional  translations  from  the  classics  for  one  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a  premium,. awarded  only  to  those  who  are  the  first  in 
literary  merit.  Still  he  never  made  much  figure  at  college, 
Ib8  natural  disinclination  to  study  being  increased  by  the 
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harsh    treatment    he    continued    to    experience    firom  his 
tutor.  . 

Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college,  is  one 
indicative  of  that  prompt,  but  thoughtless  and  often  whimsical 
benoTolence  which  throughout  life  formed  one  of  the  most 
eccentric,  yet  endearing  points  of  his  character.  He  was 
engaged  to  breakfast  one  day  with  a  college  intimate,  but 
failed  to  make  his  appearance.  His  Mend  repaired  to  his 
room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his 
surprise,  he  found  Goldsmith  in  his  bed,  immersed  to  his  chin 
in  feathers.  A  serio-comic  story  explained  the  circumstance. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he  had  met 
with  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implored  his  charity. 
Her  husband  was  in  the  hospital;  she  was  just  from  the 
country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or  shelter 
for  her  helpless  o&pring.  This  was  too  much  for  the  kind 
heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as  herself^  it  is 
true,  aild  had  no  mone^  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  brought  her  to 
the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets  from  his  bed  to  cover 
her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his  clothes  for  her  to  sell  and 
purchase  food;  and,  finding  himself  cold  during  the  night, 
nad  cut  open  lus  bed,  and  buried  himself  among  the  feathers. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.S.,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  took  his 
final  leave  of  the  university.  He  was  freed  from  college  rule, 
that  emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by  the  thoughtless  sta< 
dent,  and  which  too  generally  launches  him  amid  the  cares, 
the  hardships,  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  was  freed,  too, 
from  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Wilder.  If  his  kind  and  placable 
nature  could  retam  any  resentment  for  padt  injuries,  it  might 
have  been  gratified  by  learning  subsequently  that  the  passion^ 
ate  career  of  Wilder  was  terminated  by  a  violent  deam  in  the 
course  of  a  dissolute  brawl ;  but  Goldsmith  took  no  delight  in 
the  misfortunes  even  of  his  enemies. 

He  now  returned  to  his  friends,  no  loi^r  the  student  to 
sport  away  the  happy  interval  of  vacation,  but  the  anxious 
man,  who  is  hencef(^th  to  shift  for  himself,  and  make  his  way 
through  the  world.  In  &ct,  he  had  no  legitimate  home  to 
return  to.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  paternal  house  at 
lissoy,  in  which  Goldsmith  ha4  passed  his  childhood,  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Hodson,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Catherine.    His  mother  had  remoyed  to  Ballymahon,  where 
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she  occupied  a  small  liouse,  and  Imd  to  practice  the  severest 
frugality.  His  elder  brother  Henry  served  the  curacy,  and 
taught  the  school  of  his  late  father's  parish,  and  lived  in 
narrow  circumstances  at  Goldsmith's  Birth-place,  the  old 
goblin-house  at  Pallas. 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him  witix 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  home,  and  the  aspect  of  every 
one  seemed  somewhat  chsmged.  In  fkct,  his  career  at  college 
had  disappointed  his  friends,  and  they  began  to  doubt  his 
being  the  great  genius  they  had  fancied  hun.  He  whimsi- 
cally alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  that  piece  of  autobiography, 
"  The  Man  in  Black,"  in  the  atizen  of  the  World. 

"  The  first  opportmiity  my  father  had  of  finding  his  expec- 
tations disappomted  was  in  the  middling  figure  I  made  at  the 
University :  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  see 
me  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  in  literary  reputation,  but 
was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly  unnoticed  and  unknown.  His 
disappointment  might  have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having 
overrated  my  talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  of  mathematical 
reasonings  at  a  time  when  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet 
unsatisfied,  Vere  more  eager  after  new  objects  than  desirous 
of  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew*  This,  however,  did  not 
please  my  tutors,  who  observed,  indeed,  that  I  was  a  little 
dull,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  I  seemed  to  be  very 
goodnatured,  and  had  no  harm  in  me."  * 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  appear  to  lose 
faith  in  him  was  his  unde  Contarine.  This  kind  and  con- 
siderate man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  warmth  of  heart  requi- 
ring some  skiU  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  that  wanted 
time  to  mature,  and  these  impressions  none  of  his  subsequent 
follies  and  irregularities  whoUy  obliterated.  His  purse  and 
affection,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  house,  were  now  open  to 
him,  and  he  became  his  chief  counsellor  and  director  after 
his  father's  death.  He  urged  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders ; 
and  others  of  his  relatives  concurred  in  the  advice.  Goldsmith 
had  a  settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical  life.  This  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not  considering 
himself  of  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  for  such  a  sacred 
office :  others  attributed  it  to  his  roving  propensities,  and  his 
desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  ;  he  himself  gives  a  whimsical 
objection  in  his  biography  of  the  "  Man  in  Black :"— "  To  be 

•  Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  xivii. 
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dbliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  when  I  liked  a  fihort  cme,  or  a 
black  coat  wheii  I  generally  dreesedin  brown,  I  thought  such 
a  restraint  npoa  my  libei^  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the 
proposal/' 

In  eflfect,  however,  his  scruples  were  oTerruled,  aad  he 
agreed  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office.  He  was  now  only 
tweaty-CKieg  and  must  pass  two  years  of -probatioii.  They 
were  two  years  of  rather  loitering,  unsettled  life.  JSametiiiies 
he  was  at  lissoy,  participating  with  thottghtless  enjopn^t 
in  the  rural  sports  and  occiipations  of  his  hrother-in-Iow,  Mr. 
Hodson;  sometimes  he  was  with  his  brotiber  Hemy,  Atihe 
old  goblin  mansion  at  PaJLas,  assisting  himioccasiooaliy  in  his 
schooL  The  eady  maniage  azid  uiuanbitioas  isetzrement  of 
Henry,  fhough  so  AibversiTe  of  the  fond  jplaas  ai  his  father, 
had  proT«ed  happy  in  their  results.  He  was  already  sui- 
roimded  hj  a  Uoomir^  family,  he  was  cont^ited  with  his 
lot,  beloved  by  his  panshionere,  and  lived  .in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  all  the  atmable  virtues,  and  the  immediate  en^f^mssnt 
of  their  reward*.  Of  the  tender  af&ction  ins^ed  in  the 
breast  of  GoldsmitlL,  hj  ihe  constant  kindness  of  diis  excellent 
brother,  and  of  the  longing  recollection  with  which,  in  the 
lonely  wanderings  of  after  years,  he  looked  bac^  upon  this 
scene  of  domestic  felicity,  we  have  a  touching  instence  in  the 
well-known  opening  to  his  poem  of  ''The  Traveller:" 

"  Bemote^  unfriended,  meitmth^lj^  filow. 

Or  by  ibe  lazj  Sfihtdd  or  kanderiiig  Po ; 

•  *  «  *  « 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
Mj  heart  vxttraveird  fondly  tnmB  to  thee ; 
Bdll  to  my  bixythcr  tutus  with  eeaecfleasfKiiii, 
Aad  dasgft  M  eaekftcBBOfeAleagdieiiii^  cham. 

Xtenial  btesEBi^  cmwn-  my  •earfieet  Mend, 
And  KHiBd  his'dwelli&g  ^ardian  aaintB  adted .: 
JBkfis'd  he  that  ^ot,  whetro  eheerfol  guests  vetise 
7e  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  foe ; 
JBless'd  that^hode,  where  want  and  pain  repur. 
And  ^very  stranger  finds  a  ready  diair : 
Blew'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  tsownci^ 
Where  all  the  mddy  fiuaoily  ariMmd 
Laogh  at'thejoitB  or  pranks  that  never  fid]. 
Or  •sigh  with  pl^  at  some  moamfiil  tale ; 
Or  press  the  baidbful  stranger  to  his  food. 
And  leaanihe  luxury  of  doing  good." 

During  this  loitering  life  Goldsmith  jmrsaeS  no  study,  ^ 
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rather  amused  liimself  with  misceUaneous  reading,  Ruch  as 
biography,  travels,  poetry,  novels,  plays — everytHng,  in  short, 
that  adnmustered  to  tlie  imagination.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
BloDg  fke  banks  of  i\e  river  Inny  ;^  where  in  after  years,  when 
be  badl^ecome  famous,  his  &.vourite  seats  and  haimts  used  to 
be  pointed  out  Often  he  joined  in  the  rustic  sports  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  became  adroit  at  tbrowing  the  sledge,  a  favourite 
feat  <rf  activity  and  strength  in  Irelaod.  l^ecoUections  of 
these  ^'beflltb&l  sports**  we  find  in  his  "  Deserted  Village :" 

"  -How  ofteiL  hare  I  UeBfifd  the  oomlag  day^ 
When  toil  lemiittDg  lent  its  tuni  to  pla^, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  lip  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  7 
And  many  a  gambol  fh>iicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art,  and  feats  of  strength  went  round" 

A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements  was  his 
couan  and  college  crony,  Robert  Bryanton,  with  whom  he 
sojourned  occasionally  at  Bailymulvey  House,  in  the  neigb- 
bomliood.  T!bey  used  to  make  excursions  about  the  country 
on  ibcrt,  sometimes  fibbing,  sometimes  bunting  otter  in  tlie 
Inny.  Tbey  got  up  a  country  club  at  Ifhe  litde  inn  of  BaHy- 
mabon,  of  whicb  Goldsmith  soon  became  ilie  oracle  and 
prime-wit;  astonishingliis  nnlettefed  associates  by  bis  learning, 
and  being  tsonsidered  capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  From  the 
rustic  coixviviality  of  the  inn  at  B^ymabon,  and  the  com- 
pany wbich  Tffied  to  asserrible  fliere,  it  is  mmniBed  that  be 
took  some  bints  in  after  life  for  his  picturing  of  Tony  Lumpkin 
and  his  associates:  ^Dick  Muggins,  tiiie  exciseman;  Jack 
^ang,  die  iiorse  doctor  i  'little  Aminadab,  'Goeat  ^^rinds  the 
music  l>ox ;  smd  Tom  Twist,  ibat  roins  ibe  pewter  platter." 
Kay,  it  is  "ttiotught  ibat  Toiiy*^  driBking  song  at  the  "  Three 
Jofiy  Pigeon^'  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  tbe  convivial 
eatebes  at  Balllymabon : 

"  VUbsD.  come  put  Hie  jonun  ekcasb. 
And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever, 
Onr  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  i^xr^ 

Here's  Ibe  7hree  Jolly  Flg«<NM  Ur  eter, 
Let  some  eiy  ivf  VAotdco^  or  Inr?, 

Your  bustards^  ^wa  da<i9&i^  «nd  jour  widjgtt»ng, 
But  o£  all  the  gaj  birds  in  the  zit. 

Here's  bealth  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll." 

Holidthstanding  all  ibeee  .accimxplisbments^  and  this  rural 

c  2 
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popularity,  liis  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads  and  shrog 
their  shoulders  when  they  spoke  of  him ;  and  his  brother 
Henry  noted,  with  anything  but  satis&ction,  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  dub  at  Ballymahon.  He  emerged,  however,  unscathed 
from  this  dangerous  ordeal,  more  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  his  comrade  Bryanton ;  but  he  retained  throughout  life 
a  fondness  for  clubs :  often,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  chequered 
career  he  looked  back  to  this  period  of  rural  sports  and  care- 
less enjoyments  as  one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  of  his  clouded 
life ;  and  though  he  ultimately  rose  to  associate  with  birds  of 
a  finer  feather,  his  heart  would  stiU  yearn  in  secret  after  the 
"  Three  JoUy  Pigeons." 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  for 
orders,  and  he  presented  himself  accordingly  before  the 
Bishop  of  Elfin  for  ordination.  We  have  stated  his  great 
objection  to  clerical  life,  the  obligation  to  wear  a  black  coat ; 
and  whimsical  as  it  may  appear,  dress  seems,  in  &ct,  to  have 
formed  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  into  the  church.  He  had 
ever  a  passion  for  clothing  his  sturdy,  but  awkward  little 
person  in  gay  colours ;  and  on  this  solemn  occasion,  when  it 
was  to  be  supposed  his  garb  would  be  of  suitable  gravity,  he 
appeared  luminously  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches !  He  was 
rejected  by  the  bishop,  some  say  for  want  of  sufficient 
studious  preparation;  his  rambles  and  frolics  with  Bob 
Bryanton,  and  his  revels  with  the  club  at  Ballymahon,  having 
been  much  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies ;  others  attri* 
bute  his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  coUeee  irregularities, 
which  the  Bishop  had  received  from  his  old  tyrant  Wilder ; 
but  those  who  look  into  the  matter  with  more  knowing  eyes, 
pronounce  the  scarlet  breeches  to  have  been  the  frmdamental 
objection.  *'  My  friends,''  says  Groldsmith,  speaking  through 
his  humourous  representative,  the  "Man  in  Black"— "my 
friends  were  now  perfectly  satisfied  I  was  imdone ;  and  yet 
they  thought  it  a  pity  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in 
him,  and  was  so  very  good-natured."  His  uncle  Contarine» 
however,  stiU  remained  unwavering  in  his  kindness,  though 
much  less  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He  now  looked 
round  for  a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  and  through  his  influ* 
ence  and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  as  tutor  in  the  fiunily 
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of  a  Mr.  Fliim,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbonrliood.  The 
situation  was  apparently  respectable  ;  he  had  his  seat  at  the 
table,  and  joined  the  family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and 
their  evening  game  at  cardB.  There  was  a  servility,  however, 
in  his  position,  which  was  not  to  his  taste  :  nor  did  his  defer- 
ence for  the  fiunily  increase  upon  familiar  intercourse.  He 
chained  a  member  of  it  with  unfair  play  at  cards.  A  violent 
altercation  ensued,  which  ended  in  lus  throwing  up  his  situa- 
tion as  tutor.  On  being  paid  off,  he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  an  imheard-of  amount  of  money.  His  wandering 
propensity  and  his  desire  to  see  the  world  were  instantly  in 
the  ascendancy.  Without  communicating  his  plans  or 
intentions  to  his  Mends,  he  procured  a  good  horse,  and,  with 
thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  made  his  second  sally  forth  into 
the  world. 

The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La 
Mancha  could  not  haye  been  more  surprised  and  dismayed  at 
one  of  the  Don's  clandestine  expeditions,  than  were  the 
mother  and  Mends  of  Goldsmith  when  they  heard  of  his 
n[iysterious  departure.  Weeks  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  hun.  It  was  feared  lliat  he  had  left  ^e  country 
on  one  of  his  wandering  freaks,  and  his  poor  mother  was 
reduced  almost  to  despair,  when  one  day  he  arrived  at  her 
door  almost  as  forlorn  in  plight  as  the  prodigal  son.  Of  his 
thirty  pounds,  not  a  shilling  was  left ;  and  instead  of  the 
goodly  steed  on  which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his  errantry,  he 
Tvas  mounted  on  a  sorry  little  pony,  which  he  had  nicknamed 
Fiddle-back.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured  of  his 
safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  conduct. 
His  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  tenderly  attached  to  him, 
interfered,  and  succeeded  in  mollifying  her  ire ;  and  what- 
ever lurking  anger  the  good  dame  might  have,  was,  no 
doubt  effectually  vanquished  by  the  following  whimsical 
narrative  which  he  drew  up  at  his  brother's  house  -and 
despatched  to  her. 

"  My  dear  mother,  if  yon  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to  what  I 
eay,  you  shall  be  folly  resolved  in  every  one  of  those  many  questions  you 
have  asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork,  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you 
prize  so  much  higker  than  Fiddle-back,  into  cash,  took  my  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paid  the  eaptain  for  my 
fireight,  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so  happened 
that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know,  mother^ 
that  I  could  not  command  the  elements,    iij  misfortune  wa8>  that, 
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«&en  the*  wmd  aunA,  I  happened  to  be  witk  a  partgr  in  the  eouaby, 
toA  my  friend  the  eRptain  neter  inquied  tittrmtip  b«i  ■eiiBlwi& 
as  mudd  indifferenice  as  if  I  had  been.  en.  baaxcL  TW  Tenkaindflr  of 
my  time  I  employed  in  the  city  an,d  its  enyiroue^  viewing  eTciy- 
thing  cnrioTi%  and  yon  Imow  no  one  can  starva  while  he  baa  moatj  in 
his  poeket.  , 

"Bedneed,  howenrer,  le  my  last  two  gviiNai^  I  Imgam  t^tUnfr  of  my 
deal  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  hA  bddnd.  mc^  and  a»  beo^fat 
that  generona  beast  Eidjile-back,  and  bade  adiMi  te  CSsck  witk  oa^  fire 
shillings  in  my  pocket.  This,  to  be  sure,  waa  boi  a  scanty  aUowance 
for  man  and  horse  towards  a  jonmey  of  above  a  hundred  milea;  bnt  I 
^d  not  despair,  for  I  kneir  I  mutt  find  fiiends  on  Hie  road. 

"  I  reeotlected  pactlevlerfy  an  old  and  faithfal  aeqnaintanoe  I  made  at 

eellege^  who  bed  oftamaaad  eaonMeUj  preawd  me  to  spend  a  w nii  ailli 

Idnv  and  he  lived  bni  eigbi  mike  irmn  Cock.  Thin  riTmwntnmm  nf 
vicinity  he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  witb  pecnllaE  ^^p^wiii  'We 
shall/  says  he,  'ei^joy  the  delights  of  both  city  and  conntiy,  and  yon.  shall 
command  my  stable  and  my  purse/ 

**  However,  upon  the  way  I  BMt  a  poor  woman  skH  in  tear^  wbo  told 
me  her  husband  had  been  anested  &r  a  debt  be  was  net-abfet<>pay,nid 
that  his  eight  children  most  new  starve^  bereaved  as  thiey  were  of  his 
industry,  whicb  bad  been  tbeir  only  snppert.  I  thought  mys^f  alkeme^ 
being  not  far  from  my  good  friend's  houses  and,  therefore*  parted  with  a 
moiety  of  all  my  store ;  and,  pray  mother,  ou^t  I  not  have  given  her 
the  other  balf-erowB,  for  what  slw  got  would  be  of  Tittle  use  to  her  1 
However,  I  soon  arriied  at  the  mansien  of  my  afieetionate  fiieed, 
guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  huge  mastiff  who  flew  at  me^  and  would 
have  torn  me  to  pieoes  but  for  the  aasistance  of  a  wonan^  whose  eo«iie- 
nance  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog;  yet  she  witk  great  ho- 
manity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus^  and  was  pzendled  on 
to  carry  up  my  name  to  her  master. 

**  Without  suflering  me  te  wait  long;  mi  old  Mend,  wftio  was  thea 
reoDvering  from  a  severe  fit  of  si^kneHB,  came  down  in  hSa  n%;htGapb 
nightgown^  aad  atifpeis^  and  embraeed  me  witb  the  moat  cardial  wd- 
come,  showed  me  in,  and,  after  giving  me  a  histoiiy  of  his  indJa|iaBiy«n» » 
eared  md  that  he  considered  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  undef 
his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  witb  bim  must, 
above  all  things,  contribute  to  perfect  his  recoveiy.  1  now  repented 
sorely  I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other  half^iown,  as  I  tbmight 
all  my  bills  of  humainity  woald  be  paDctaally  answered  hy  l^is  vortav 
man.  I  revealed  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all  my  di&> 
tresses ;  and  freely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half  crown  in  my  poeket; 
but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm^  I  eonaidered 
myself  secure  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  harbour.  He  made  no  answer, 
but  walked  about  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in.  deep  study. 
Tins  I  imiwted  to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  whidi 
bicreased  my  esteem  f)>r  Mm,  and,  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most 
fiivtmrable  interpretatfon  to  his  silence.  I  construed  it  into  ddieacy 
of  sentiment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to.  wound  my  pride  by  ezpiessing 
his  commiBeration  in  words^  leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  epeat 
for  itself. 
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''It  HOW  appfMclied  nr  </eIdck  hk  the  waumg;  tmd.  as'Ihad  eaten 
DOrlneBidM,  mA  as  my  spuritB  wwt  raised,  my  aftpetke  for  dmner  grew 
nneommonly  keen.  At  lexig^th  the  old  womaa  camo  nrto  the  lOom  with 
two  platesy  one  spooD,  and  a  dixtj-  eioth,  which  fshe  laid  upon  ike  taUe. 
ma  sppearasce,  without  InereaBisg-  my  spsrxte^  d^  not  **w»*^«*'  a^ 
a|)petite.  MyproteetreaBBOoaretitnttdwithafBBaflhowlofBago^aaBiatt 
porrmger  of  sooriBilk,  a  leaf  of  stale  broim  bfvadi,  and  the  heel  olaa 
old  difeese  all  orer  envwiins^  with  autes.  My  fHend  apelogised  that  hia  iU> 
BBBSB  obfiged  him  to  ttre  on  f^ps,  aad  that  better  fiire  WMk  net-  in  tfaa 
home;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mitt:  dkt  waacectaiftly  the 
most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again  recommended  a  legular 
life,  deeSarzBg-  that  for  Ms  part  he  woald  lie  dotn^vritk  I^Uunb  and 
rise  wrffi  £fte  ItvrJt.  My  hunger  wavat  this  time  so  exoecdini^  sfaaip, 
Unt  I  wished  for  aaotieridiee  of  the  kaf^  hi^ wasiobiiged  ta  go  to  bad 
with««tit  er OK  that  refreshflwntb. 

"  This  lenten  e&terteiaBMiit  I  hod  rceeiwediraadft  na  reioHa  to  de- 
part as  soon  as  possible;  aecerdagly,  Bcxt  iBorBiBg;  when  1  spoka>  of 
going;  he  did  not  oppose  my  leseittiiuM ;  he  rather  comMtnded  my 
design,  adding  some  Tery  B^gvcevasel  «poathi»  oeeasiaB.  *Tb  be  sue/ 
said  he, '  the  longer  yew  stay  awagr  ftaaa  yoor  msthtti^  Ae  mora,  yon  will 
griere  her  and  year  other  fHendi;  and  posaihly  thegraaeatieady  afflicted 
at  hearing  of  this  foolish  expedition  you- hare  made.'  Notwithataidin^ 
all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening  such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again 
renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  uMag  ^hnw  ha  thau^t  I  conld 
travel  above  a  hundred  miles  upon  one.  half  crownl*  I  begged  to  bor- 
row a  singla  goinea^  which,  I'  assured  him,  should  be  repaid  with 
thanks.  ''And  yon  lasow,  sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  na  more  than-  I  have  dene 
for  yon.'  Tb  which  he  firmly  aoswered,  ^  Wi^  look  yon^  Mr.  Oaldswathy 
ttat  is  neither  kere  aer  tiiffra  1  ln?e  paid  yen  all  you  ever  leaat  me^ 
and  thiiB  sickness'  of  mne  has  left  ma  bare  of  caah^  But  I  hare  be^ 
thfooght  myself  €^  a  conve^^ce  for  you  ;  sell  your  horse,  and  I  will  fnr- 
poish  yon  amuckbetter  one  to  ride  on.'  I  readily  grasped  at  Ms  pr(^)osal, 
and  begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  he  led  mo  to  his  bedchamber,  and 
from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  ont  a  stout  oak  stick.  'Here  he  is/  said 
he ;  'take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  yonr  mother's  with 
more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride/  I  was  in  doubt,  when  I  got 
it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  it  to  his 
pate ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when 
I  retamed  to  1^  poorlouT^  he  introduced  me^  aa  i£  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ha^qienedy  to  the  gentleman  who  exkfcered^  u  Mr*  GftMflmift.hy  his 
most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend, .  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him 
speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose  myself;  and  must 
have  betrayed  in^gnation  in  my  mien  to  tiie  stranger,  who  was  a 
connsellor-at-law  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  Of  engaging  aapect^anid 
polite  addresft 

After  Hpending  as:  hour,,  he  adied  my  friend  aad  me  to  dine.witk  him 
at  his  hronae..  ^J^oa  I  declined  at  first,,  as  I  wished  ta  have  no  fiirther 
commonicatkm  with  my  hospitable  friend ;  but  at  the  solicitation  of 
both,  I  at  last  consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives ;  one,  thai 
I  was  prejudiced  in  &YOur  of  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  counsellar^ 
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amd  the  other,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  comfortable  dinner.  And  there, 
indeed)  I  found  everything  that  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  pro- 
fasion,  and  elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  eyening,  when  my  old 
friend,  who  had  eaten  yery  plentifully  at  his  neighbour's  table,  but 
i»lked  again  of  lying  down  with  the  lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for 
Tetiring,  our  generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him, 
^pon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might  go  home  and 
•take  care  of  the  horse  he  had  given  me,  but  that  I  never  should  re- 
-enter his  doors.  He  went  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  add  this 
to  the  other  little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of  his  plausible 
neighbour. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  all 
my  follies;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  The  counsellor  had  two 
iBweet  girls  for  his  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on  the  harpBi< 
chord;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt  the  first  time  I 
heard  them ;  for  that  being  the  first  time  also  that  either  of  them  had 
touched  the  instrument  since  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  tears  ia 
silence  trickle  down  their  father's  cheeks.  I  every  day  endeavoured  to 
go  away,  but  every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay.  On  my  going, 
&e  counsellor  offered  me  his  purse,  with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey 
me  home ;  but  the  latter  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my 
necessary  expenses  on  the  road. 

''OUYEB  Gk)LDSHIXH, 

''  To  Mrs.  Anne  Gk>ldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

Such  is  the  story  given  by  the  poet-errant  of  this  his  second 
sally  in  quest  of  adventures.  We  cannot  but  think  it  yras 
here  and  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the  fancifiil  pen  of 
the  j^ture  essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse  his  mother  and 
soften  her  vexation ;  but  eyen  in  these  respects  it  is  valuable, 
as  showing  the  early  play  of  his  humour,  and  his  happy 
knack  of  extracting  sweets  firom  that  worldly  experience 
which  to  others  yielSs  nothing  but  bitterness.     ^       ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NEW  consultation  was  held  among  Goldsmith's  Mends 
as  to  his  j^ture  course,  and  it  was  determined  he  should  try 
the  law.  His  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary 
:fonds,  and  actually  fiimished  him  with  fifty  pounds,  with 
which  he  set  off  for  London,  to  enter  on  his  studies  at  the 
Temple.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  in  company  at  Dublin  with  a 
Koscommon  acquaintance,  one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened 
about  town,  who  beguiled  him  into  a  gambling-house,  and 
soon  left  him  as  penniless  as  when  he  bestrode  the  redoubt- 
able Fiddle-back. 
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He  was  so  asliamed  of  this  fresh,  instance  of  gross  heedless- 
ness and  imprudence,  that  he  remained  some  time  in  Dublin 
without  condnunicating  to  his  friends  his  destitute  condition. 
They  heard  of  it,  however,  and  he  was  invited  back  to  the 
country,  and  indulgently  forgiven  by  his  generous  uncle,  but 
lesA  readily  by  his  mother,  who  was  mortified  and  disheartened 
at  seeing  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted 
His  brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at  these  suc- 
cessive fedlures,  resulting  from  thoughUess  indiscretion ;  and 
a  quarrel  took  place,  which  for  some  time  interrupted  their 
usually  affectionate  intercourse. 

The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still  received 
a  welcome,  was  the  parsonage  of  his  affectionate  and  for- 
giving unde.  Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature  with  the 
good  simple-hearted  man,  and  delight  him  and  his  daughter 
with  his  verses.  Jane,  his  early  playmate,  was  now  the 
woman  grown ;  their  intercourse  was  of  a  more  intellectual 
kind  thaii  formerly ;  they  discoursed  of  poetry  and  music ; 
she  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  he  accompanied  her  with 
his  flute.  The  music  may  not  have  been  very  artistic,  as  he 
nQver  performed  but  by  ear ;  it  had  probably  as  much  merit 
as  the  poetry,  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  speci- 
men,  was  as  yet  but  juvemle : 

TO  A  TOUNO   LADT  ON  VALBNTINB's   DAY, 
WITH   THE   DRAWING  OF  A  HEART. 

With  sabmission  at  yonr  shrine. 
Comes  a  heart  yonr  Yalentine, 
From  the  side  where  once  it  grew, 
See  it  panting  files  to  you. 
Take  it,  fedr  one,  to  your  breast^ 
Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest ; 
Let  the  gentle,  spoUess  toy. 
Be  your  sweetest,  greatest  joy 
Every  night  when  wrapp'd  in  sleep, 
Next  your  heart  the  conquest  keep; 
Or  if  dreams  your  fancy  move, 
Hear  it  whisper  me  and  love ; 
Then  in  pity  to  the  swain. 
Who  must  heartless  else  remain. 
Soft  as  gentle  dewy  show'rs, 
]  Slow  descend  on  April  flowers; 

Soft  as  gentle  rivlets  glide. 
Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side ;  t 

If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare. 
Take  your  own  and  place  it  thero. 
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lEf  thuT  Ysleiitizie  'was  mt^xded  flor  the  f^ar  Jkne,  asid  expres- 
sive of  a  tender  sentimeiit  indalged  bj  ihe  striping  poet,  it 
was  imavaifiBg ;  as  not  long  afterwards  she  was  ntsmed  to  a 
Mr.  Lawder.  We  trust,  however,  it  was  hat  a  poetical 
passion  of  ^bat  transiezit  Idnd  which  grows  up  in  idleness  and 
exhales  itself  in  rhyme.  While  OHTer  was  iieaa  psprng^  and 
poetizii^  at  the  parsonage,  his  nnde  Contarine  reeeired  a 
visit  from  Dean  Gokbmidi  of  CSoyne ;  a  kind  of  magnate  in 
the  wide,  bat  improvident  fkmily  connexion,  thronghoot  wlBeh 
his  word  was  hiw  and  ahnost  gospel.  This^  angnst  dSgnitti-y 
was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of  talent  in  OliTer,  a:nd  so^ 
gested  that  as  he  had  aoktempted  divinity  and  law  wr^ut 
success,  he  should  now  try  pii3r8^c.  The  advice  esmefiom 
too  important  a  source  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  was  deter^ 
mined  to  send  him  to  Edinbur^  to  eoinmeiiee  his  studiea. 
Tile  Dean  having  given  the  advice  added  to  it,  we  trtist^  his 
bles^g«  but  no  money ;  that  was  famished  £rom  tiie  seasktier 
parses  of  Goldsmith's  Inrother,  Ms  sister  (Mm.  Ho^sen)  and 
hijB  ever-ready  nnde  Contarroe. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  175SS  Utat  GkMaaaa^  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  His  outset  in  that  city  came  near  ad^ng.  U>  the 
list  of  his  indiscretions  and  £sa8ters.  Having  taken  lodgings 
at  hap-hazard,  he  left  his  trunk  there,  containmg  aU  Ins 
worldly  effects,  and  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  After 
sauntering  about  the  streets  until  a  Iste  hour,  he  thought  of 
returning  home,  when  to  his  eosltision^  he  fbund  he  had  not 
acquainted  himself  with  the  name  either  of  his  landlady,  or  of 
the  street  in  which  she  lived.  Fortunately,  in  the  height  of 
his  whimsical  perplexity,  he  met  1±ec  cawdy  or  porter,  who 
had  carried  his  tnmk,  ajo^d  wha  now  served  him  as  a  guide. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in.  the  lodgings  in  which  he  had 
put  up.     The  hostess  was*  too  adroit  at  that  hocus-pocus  of 
the  table  which  often  is  practised  in  cheap  boarding-houses. 
No  one  could  conjure  a  sin^  joint  through  a  greater  variety' 
of  forms.  A  loin  of  muttou,.  aceosdixig  to  Goldsmith's  account, 
would  serve  him  and  two  feUow-stadents  a  whole  week.     "  A 
brandered  chop  was  served  up  one  day,  a  firied  steak  another, 
coUops  with  onion-sauce  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  fleshy 
parts  were  quite  consiuned,  when  finally  a  ^h  of  broth  was 
manufactured  from  the  boaea^  oa.  the  seveath  day,  and  the 
landlady  rested  &om  her  lafaouxs/'     Goldsmith  had  a  good- 
humoured  mode  of  taking  thh^s^  and  Iba:  a  e^ort  time  amused 
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liiiDsen  witit  tiie  ftmftfif  sebA  cxpeotents  or  xU0  Mnnlttuy,  tvtiicIk 
slnii^  Hm  in  a  hi^erous  maimer :  he  soon,  howerer,  fell  in 
with  fyiGW-etadents'fhnn  his*  oim  coimtrj^  Yiham  he  joined 
at  more  eligible  qiiflirtersi. 

He  no^  attended  medicai  leotmes,  and  attacited  hiinselT  ta 
an  association  c^  students  eaUed  ti^e  Medical  Society;  He 
set  out,  las  usiial,  with  the  hest  intentioos,  but'  as  xBsaall,  soon 
fell  in^  idle,  emmvial,  thonghdess  habits.  EcEnbm^  was 
indeed  a  piaee  of  sore  tnal  f<t»r  <me  dins  temperament.  Con- 
Tiyial  meetiz^  were  aU  the  Togue,  and  the  taTem  was  the 
imiversal  rallying-place  of  good-fellowship.  And  then  Gold- 
smith's intimaciefl  hty  fMsAj  amoi^  Idie  Insh  stadents,  who 
were  always  ready  foar  a  wild  &eak  and  frolic.  Among  them 
he  was  a  prime  favourite,  and  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from  his 
exuberance  of  spirits,  his  vein  of  humour,  isnd  his  talent  at 
singing  an  Irish  song,  ajod  teSing  an  Irish  story. 

His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  Mm» 
Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irresular,  he 

oflext  he  was  stripiped  of  aB  hi»  present  finanees  at  pky  ;  aitea 
he  lavislied  them  away  in  fits  of  unguarded  diarity  or  gene- 
rositr.  Sometimes  amons;  his  boon  companions  he  assumed  a 
luduLas  swagger  m  mc^y  matte«,  wl^  «.  c»«  afterwaraa 
wa»  more  ready  than  huns^  to  laugh,  at.  At  a  conynrkd 
meeting  with  a  number  of  his  feBow-students,  he  suddenly 
proposed  to  draw  lots  with  any  one  present,  which  of  the  two 
should  treat  the  whole  party  to  the  play.  The  moment  the 
proposition  had  bolted  from  his  lips,  his  heart  waa  in  his 
throat.  ''  To  my  great  though  secret  jQy» '  said  he^  *^  they 
sdl  declined  the  chdleii^e.  Had  it  been  aecepied,  aod  had  I 
proved  the  loser,  a  part*  of  my  wardrobe  must  have  been 
pledged  in  order  to  raise  l^e  money.'' 

At  another  of  these  meetings,  there  was  an  earnest  dispute 
on  the  question  of  ghosts,  some  beino:  firm  beEevers  in  the 
poaaib^  of  dep«Sl^t8  «tan^  to  ,»t  th«r  Me«& 
and  femihar  haunts.  One  of  the  disputants  set  sail  the  next . 
day  fer  liotndcm,  but  the  vessel  put  back  throi^  stress  of 
wilier,  ms  return  wa»  xwkao^  except  to  one  of  the 
believers  in  ghosts^  who  ccmeerted  with  him  a  trick  to  be 
played  oS  on  the  opposite  party.  In  the  evening,  at  a  mt^ 
iog.  of  the  students,  the  disoussion  was  r^Mwed ;  and  one  of 
tbe  most  strenuous  opposers  of  ghosts  was  asked  whether  he 
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considered  lumself  proof  against  occular  demonstration  ?  He 
persisted  in  his  scoffing.  Some  solemn  process  of  conjuration 
was  performed,  and  ti^e  comrade  supposed  to  be  on  his  way 
to  London,  made  his  appearance.  The  effect  was  &tal.  The 
nnbeliever  funted  at  the  sight,  and  ultimately  went  mad.  We 
have  no  accomit  of  what  share  Goldsmith  took  in  this  transac- 
tion, at  which  he  was  present. 

The  following  letter  to  his  Mend  Bryanton,  contains  some 
of  Goldsmith's  impressions  concerning  Scotland  and  its  inha- 
bitants, and  gives  indications  of  that  hmnour  which  charac- 
terized some  of  his  later  writings. 

**  Robert  Bryanton,  at  BaUymahon,  Ireland, 

"Edinburgh,  September  26th,  1753. 
*'  Ht  nEAB  Bob, 

"  Hoir  many  good  ezcnaes  (and  you  know  that  I  wor  ever  good  at 
an  excuse)  might  I  call  up  to  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence.  I 
might  tell  how  I  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem 
vastly  angiy  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer;  I  might  allege  that  busi- 
ness (wiUi  business  you  know  I  was  always  pestered)  had  never  given 
me  time  to  finger  a  pen.  But  I  suppi-ess  these  and  twenty  more  as 
plausible,  and  as  easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended  with  a 
slight  inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  lies.  Let  me,  then,  speak 
truth.  An  hereditaiy  indolence  (1  have  it  from  my  mother's  side)  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevents  my  writing  at 
least  twenty-five  letters  more,  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  Ko  turn- 
spit dog  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  sit  down  to 
write;  yet  no  dog  ever  loves  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him 
I  now  address. 

**  Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered  ?  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a 
description  of  this  unfruitful  country ;  where  I  must  lead  you  over  their 
hiUs  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  valleys,  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rab- 
bit 1  Man  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the 
natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.  Every  part  of  the  country  presents  the 
same  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  nor  brook  lend  their  music  to  cheer 
the  stranger,  or  make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.  Yet  with 
all  these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotchman  is  one 
of  the  proudest  things  alive.  The  poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve 
them.  If  mankind  should  happen  to  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of 
their  own  admiration;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  them- 
selves. 

**  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  one  advantage 
this  country  enjoys,  namely,  the  gentlemen  here  are  much  better  bred 
than  among  us.  Ko  such  character  here  as  our  fox-hunters;  and  they 
have  expressed  great  surprise  when  I  informed  them  that  some  men  in 
Ireland,  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  run- 
ning after  a  hare,  and  drinking  to  be  drunk.  Truly  if  such  a  being, 
equipped  in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentiy, 
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they  would  behold  him  with  the  same  astonishment  that  a  conntrymaii 
does  King  George  on  horseback. 

"  The  men  here  haye  generally  high  cheek  bones,  and  are  lean  and 
Bwarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular.  Now  that  I  have  men- 
tioned dancing,  let  me  say  something  of  their  balls,  which  are  very  fre^ 
qnent  here.  When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  one  end 
of  the  room  taken  np  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  dimially  in  a  group  by 
themselres ;  in  the  other  end  stand  their  pensiye  partners  that  are  to  be ; 
— -bnt  no  more  intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  two 
countries  at  war.  The  ladies,  indeed,  may  ogle,  and  the  gentlemen  sigh; 
but  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  closer  commerce.  At  length,  to  interrupt 
hostilities,  the  lady  directress,  or  intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches 
upon  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet ;  which  they  perform  with 
a  formality  that  approaches  to  despondence.  After  five  or  six  couple 
have  thus  walked  the  gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country-dances ;  each 
gentleman  furnished  with  a  partner  ftom  the  aforesaid  lady  directress ; 
80  they  dance  much,  say  nothing,  and  thus  concludes  our  assembly.  I 
told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  such  profound  silence  resembled  the 
ancient  procession  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  and  the 
Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and,  £uth,  I  beliere  he  wasrig^t,)  that  I  was 
a  yery  great  pedant  for  my  pains. 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies ;  and  to  show  that  I  loye  Scotland,  and 
eyerything  that  belongs  to  so  charming  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and 
will  giye  him  leaye  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it,  that  the  Scotch 
ladies  are  ten  thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish.  To 
be  sure,  now  I  see  your  sisters,  Betty  and  Peggy,  yastly  surprised  at  my 
partiality, — but  tell  them  flatly,  I  don't  yalue  them,  or  their  fine  skins, 
or  eyes,  or  good  sense,  or— a  potatoe ; — ^for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it ; 
and  as  a  conyincing  proof  (I  am  in  a  great  passion)  of  what  I  assert, 
the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselyes.  But  to  be  less  serious ;  where  will 
you  find  a  language  so  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad 
Scotch  1  And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  purity ;  for  in* 
stance,  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to  pronounce  the '  Whoar 
wnll  I  gong  V  with  a  becoming  widening  of  mouth,  and  Til  lay  my  life 
tiiey*ll  wound  eyery  hearer. 

"  We  haye  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquet,  but  alas  !  how  many 
enyious  prudes  1  Some  days  ago,  I  walked  into  my  Lord  Eilcoubry'g 
(don't  be  surprised,  my  lord  is  but  a  gloyer),*  when  the  Duchess  cf 
Hamilton  (that  Mi  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  her 
inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  in  her  chariot ;  her 
battered  husband,  or  more  properly  the  guardian  of  her  charms,  sat  by 
her  side.  Straight  enyy  began,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three  ladies 
who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  fiiultless  form. — '  For  my  part,'  says 
the  first, '  I  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that  the  Duchess  has  too  much 
of  the  red  in  her  complexion.'    'Madam,  I  am  of  your  opinion,'  says 

*  William  Maclellan,  who  claimed  the  title,  and  whose  son  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  claim  in  1773.  The  &ther  \&  said  to  haye  yoted  at 
the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland;  and  to  haye  sold  gloyes 
in  the  lobby  at  this  and  other  public  assemblages. 
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tkeieeond;  'lUunkkerfuieiutfapaliflboM^toojiuichonthedelk^ 
order.'  '  and  let  me  tell  jou/  added  the  third  ladj,  whose  month  -rib 
pHokerod  ap  to  the  «iae  of  an  iasae,  '  that  the  Dnehess  has  fine  lipi^  but 
she  wMnta  a  mouth.'  At  this  wmfj  h^  drew  up  her  moiiih«8  if  godag 
to  prMMUMe  the  letter  P. 

**  Bwt  Jmw  Ul,  vj  Bob,  does  U  bsooms  me  to  lidievle  woman  with 
whom  I  hsare  seaieeljAiQr  <onic«fiondenoe  !  THiere  ace,  'tis  certain,  hand- 
some women  hese;  and  'tis  eertain  thi^  have  handsome  men  to  keq> 
them  nsM|iiny.  An  ogly  and  poor  man  is  society  only  £or  hims^j 
and eodi  soeiety  the  iMrld  iets-me  enj^  in  gmat  aJrandance.  Fortone 
iuHsgif'en  jom  «imimEtanfie%  and  nataoe  « person  to  look  charming  in 
the  ^yes  of  the  Sur.  Scr  do  I  «n:vy^  my  dear  Boh,  each  MosBings,  ^i^lule 
I  may  sit  down  and  laagh  at  the  woiM  and  at  nrfself— the  most  xidi- 
cnloas  ol^t  in  iL  But  yoa  aee  I  am  fgnmti  downright  aplenetic^ 
and4>eilM^pi^  4he  fit  jdi^  eentinne  till  I  seoeive  an  answer  to  this.  I 
knew  ftm.  caanptawid  mc  nmch  news  &om  Ballymahon,  bat  soch  as  it 
is,  sondl  It  ali ;  «7e^^thi^g  jrea  Mud  will  he  agreeable  to  ma. 

**  Hw'fiesqse  OoMay  |!nt  mp  a  sign  jMt ;  or  John  Binley  left  off 
drinking  dwM; ^ar  llsam  ^  Brn  jgst n  new  wjjg  1  BatI  leaveysontojour 
nwrnehaine  whattownte.  While  IJ»K^knowjaimhaYe»tiuafiieadJn 
youiSy  &c.  &c.  &c. 

^'OuvxR  GosDfiEianL 

"F.S. — Qinpesiy  stnosoe  res^Mls  (not  oompUmentSy  do  yonmindj 
to  year  ngneshle  hmUf,  and  g^  my  -service  to  aj  mother,  if  yon 
see  her;  for«  as  y«n  CKpscsait  mtlreiind,  I  faanre* sneaking  kindnea 
teharatili    Dinettonsci^ -^  sfltadent in Pt^ysic, in  JMinhBigfa  " 

f^Dtluiig  worthy  of  preeervaticm  •.ppeared  from  ]m  pern 
daring  Ids  residenoe  in  Edinbux^ ;  aiid  indeed  lus  poetical 
poirazs,  luglilj  us  fhej  had  been  estimated  .1]^  lus  fdends,  haa^ 
not  AS  jfet,  ptroduoed  anyihuig  of  siaperior  medt  'He  made 
on  oae  oeensiaa  .a  tauntk'B  ewwngion.  to  the  Hi^ilandB.  ^  I 
set  oat  the  -Snt  4a^  tm  -foot,''  4h^  iie,  in  alettar  to  iiis  snde 
Coutai'Jiie,  *^  bnt  bh  ill->iialiix^  com  I  Ixai^e  on  n^  toe,  Ihb 
for  the  future  prevented  that  cheap  mode  of  traTelfing ;  m 
the  fieoond  daj,  I  hired  a  hionse  about  {he  Mze  of  a  zam,  and 
lie  usilkfid  mmw  (trot  he  could  aot)  as  pouiye  as  hia  master." 

Dufia^  his  mideiiee  in  iSositknd,  Ida  «aKuwvial  tiknte 
gained  mm  at  one  tisiie  nttestftionB  in  a  Irigk  ^vaster,  wiiieli, 
3io\FBTer,  he  liad  the  good  sense  iro  a^jpreciate  coixectl^r.  **! 
haxre  ipentr'  says  lie,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  more  llian  a 
fcitPigiMt  cicry  aoooad  day  at  ihc  J>«ke  of  Haialhon^a ;  hut  it 
aeems  tfaef  Hiee  me  nore  as  «  jester  .than  as  «  oompaBion,  so 
J  disdained  so  servile  an  employment,  as  imworthy  my  calling 
as  a  phyaudan.^  Here  we  agsun  £nd  the  origin  of  another 
passage  in  Ms  autobiografdiy,  under  ihe  chaTactffl:  of  the 
''  Man  in  Black,"  irhsnam  thaEtwordiy  iigians  4Etfia  Aattescr 
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to  e  great  maa.  ''  At  first,"  fiays  he,  '^  I  was  wuprised  that 
the  «ituati<in  of  a  batterer  ai  a  great  man's  table  could  be 
thou^t  disagreeable ;  there  was  no  great  troulde  in  listoniiig 
attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughing  when  he 
looked  roimd  for  applause.  This,  even  good  manners  might 
have  obliged  jne  to  perform.  I  found,  however,  too  soon,  his 
lordship  was  a  greatear  dunce  than  myself  and  from  that 
moment  flattery  was  at  an  end.  I  now  cather  aimed  at 
setting  him  right,  than  at  xeoeiving  his  absm^dities  with  sub- 
mission ;  to  flatter  those  we  do  not  know  is  an  easy  task;  but 
to  flatter  om*  intimate  Jbcqnaintattees,  all  whose  Ibafates  are 
fitzo^ly  in  our  eyes,  is  drapery  insupportable.  Ev€iy  time 
I  now  opened  my  lips  in  praise,  my  fiikehood  wait  to  my 
coofleieQce;  his  loiHlBhip  soon  perc^ved  me  to  be  wry  miflt 
far  his  ser^riee;  I  was  therefore  disdbaiged;  my  patzon,  at 
the  same  time,  being  graciously  pleased  to  observe  that  Jbe 
believed  I  was  tderably  good-ntttnsed,  and  had  wst  iiie  least 
faaiminme.^' 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  pre- 
pared to  finish  \m  mediical  eddies  tm  the  Continent,  for  which 
his  uncle  Oontarine.agreed  to  ifoznish  the  Amds.  "I  intend," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  has  uncle,  **  to  visit  Paris,  where  the 
great  Faiheim,  Petit,  and  Du  Hammd.  de  Moneeau  instruct 
their  pnpils  in  all  ^  branehes  of  medmine.  Tkey  apeak 
Ereaeh,  and  oonsequenily  I  diall  have  muefa  the  advantage  ef 
most  ci  my  oountrymeni,  as  I  am  perfectly  aeqaaaiited  with 
that  language,  and  few  who  :icave  Irehad  are  so..  I  ahali 
spend  the  spnng  and  aommer  in  Paris,  and  the  hpyitning  of 
next  winter  go  to  Leyden.  The  great  Albinus  is  still  aim 
there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  .go,  though  only  to  liave  it  said 
that  we  have  studied  in  so  famoos  a  Unrrersity* 

''As  I  dball  not  ha^^  another  i^)poitaniky  of  veceiving 
money  foam  your  bounty  till  my  xetum  to  Xreland,  so  I  have 
drawn  for  tiie  last  sum  dut  I  hope  I  shall  ever  trouble  yon 
for;  'tis  SM,  And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me  a^nowlec^  the 
humility  of  the  stalimi  in  which  yon  found  me ;  let  me  tell 
how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  hateM  to  myself.  Poverty, 
hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot,  and  Melancholy  was  beginning 
to  make  me  her  own.  "When  you  —  but  I  stop  here,  to 
inquire  how  your  heahh  fpea  on?  How  does  my  cousin 
Jemiy,  and  has  ifoe  recoverod  her  Jate  mmphont?  How  does 
jBiy  poor  Jack  GoldBmilh?    I  foar  hia  fliBwrder  is  of  such  a 
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nature  as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you 
would  make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I  go  abroad, 
for  there  I  shall  hardly  hear  from  you.  *  *  Give  my — ^how 
shall  I  express  it  ?  Give  my  earnest  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawder." 

Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — ^the  object  of 
his  valentine — his  first  poetical  inspiration*  She  had  been 
for  sometime  married. 

Medical  instruction,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  ostensible 
motive  for  this  visit  to  the  Continent,  but  the  real  one,  in  all 
probability,  was  his  long-cherished  desire  to  see  foreign  parts. 
This,  however,  he  would  not  acknowledge  even  to  himself, 
but  sought  to  reconcile  his  roving  propensities  with  some 
grand  moral  purpose.  *'  I  esteem  the  traveller  who  instructs 
tiie  heart,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  writings,  *'  but 
despise  him  who  only  indulges  the  imagination.  A  man  who 
leaves  home  to  mend  himself  and  others,  is  a  philosopher; 
but  he  who  goes  from  country  to  country,  guided  by  the  blind 
impulse  of  curiosity,  is  only  a  vagabond."  He,  of  course, 
was  to  travel  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  truth  his  outfits  for  a 
continental  tour  were  in  character.  "  I  shall  carry  just  33/. 
to  France,"  said  he,  ''  with  good  store  of  clothes,  shirts,  &c., 
and  that  with  economy  will  suffice."  He  forgot  to  make 
mention  of  his  fiute,  wnich  it  will  be  found  had  occasionally 
to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  not  replenish  his  purse, 
nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper.  Thus  slenderly  provided 
with  money,  prudence  or  experience,  and  almost  as  slightly 
guarded  against  "  hard  knocks  "  as  the  hero  of  La  Mancha, 
whose  head-piece  was  half  iron,  half  pasteboard,  he  made  his 
final  sally  forth  upon  the  world ;  hoping  all  things,  believing 
all  things ;  litde  anticipating  Ihe  chequered  ills  in  store  for 
him ;  little  thinking,  when  he  penned  lus  valedictory  letter  to 
his  good  uncle  Contarine,  that  he  was  never  to  see  hm  more; 
never  to  return  after  all  his  wandering  to  the  friend  of  his 
infancy;  never  to  revisit  his  early  and  fondly-remembered 
haunts  at  '*  sweet  Lissoy  "  and  BaUymahon* 


CHAPTER  V. 

His  usual  indiscretion  attended  Goldsmith  at  the  very  out' 
set  of  his  foreign  enterprise.  He  had  intended  to  take  ship* 
pii^  at  Leith  for  Holland;  but  on  arriving  at  that  port,  he 
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found  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  Bordeaux,  with  six  agreeable 
passengers,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  probably  made  at.  the 
inn.  He  was  not  a  man  to  resist  a  sudden  impulse;  so, 
instead  of  embarking  for  Holland,  he  found  himself  ploughing 
the  seas  on  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 
Scarcely  had  the  ship  been  two  days  at  sea,  when  she  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Here, 
of  course,  Goldsmith  and  his  agreeable  fellow-passengers  found 
it  expedient  to  go  on  shore  and  *'  refresh  themselves  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage."  Of  course  they  frolicked  and  made 
merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
their  hilarity,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  took  the 
whole  convivial  party  prisoners. 

It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom  our 
greenhorn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy,  were  Scotch- 
men in  the  French  service,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  enlist- 
ing recruits  for  the  French  army. 

In  vain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence;  he  was  marched 
off  with  his  fellow-reveUers  to  prison,  whence  he  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  With 
Lis  customary  facility,  however,  at  palliating  his  misad- 
ventures, he  found  everything  turn  out  for  the  best.  His 
imprisonment  saved  his  life,  for  during  his  detention,  the 
ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  but  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne,  and  all  on  board  perished. 

Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland  direct, 
and  in  nine  days  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  more  deviations,  to  L^yden.  He  gives  a 
whimsical  picture,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Hollanders.  ''  The  modem  Dutchman  is  quite  a  different 
creature  from  him  of  former  times :  he  in  everything  imitates 
a  Frenchmen  but  in  his  easy,  disengaged  air.  He  is  vastly 
ceremonious,  and  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  a  Frenchman 
might  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the 
better  bred.  But  the  downright  Hollander  is  one  of  the 
oddest  figures  in  nature.  Upon  a  lank  head  of  hair  he  wears 
a  half-cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  riband ;  no  coat, 
Lut  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  breeches,  so  that  his 
hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well-clothed 
vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make  love.  But  what 
a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  his  appetite !  why,  sh9 
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a  large  fax  cap,  with  a  deal  of  Flanden  Isee;  and  for 
every  pair  of  broeches  he  ci^es,  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 

^'A  Dutdi  lady  bomfi  notiiing  about  lier  phlegmatic 
admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  erery  woman 
carries  in  her  hand  a  stoTC  of  coals,  which,  when  she  sit&  she 
snugs  under  her  petticoats,  and  at  this  chimney  dozing 
Strephon  lights  his  pipe.^' 

In  the  same  letter,  'he  contrasts  Scotland  and  Holland. 
^' There,  hills  and  rooks  intercept  every  prospect;  here,  it  is 
all  a  contmued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  well-dressed 
duchess  issuing  f^m  a  dirty  dose,  and  here  a  dirty  Dutchman 
inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch  may  be  compared  to  a  tulip 
planted  in  dung ;  but  I  can  never  see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own 
house,  but  I  think  of  a  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedi- 
cated to  an  ox." 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  **  Nothing," 
said  he,  "  can  equal  its  beauty ;  wherever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes,  vistas,  present 
themselves ;  but  when  you  enter  their  towns,  you  are  charmed 
beyond  description.  No  misery  is  to  be  seen  here;  every 
one  is  usefully  employed."  And  again,  in  his  noble  descrip- 
tion in  "  The  Traveller :" 

"  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Imboaom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Rethinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  IxdA, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar. 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  nsnips  the  Shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  before  him  smile  ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom 'd  vale,. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.** 

He  remained  about  a  year  at  Leyden,  attending  the  lectures 
of  Gaubius  on  chemistry,  and  Albinus  en  anatomy ;  though 
his  studies  are  said  to  have  been  miscellaneous,  and  directed 
to  literature  rather  than  science.  The  thirty-three  pounds 
with  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  travels,  were  soon  con- 
simied,  and  he  was  put  to  many  a  shift  to  meet  hi^  expenses 
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ixntfl  Ids  precarious  remittances  dionld  airiye.  He  had  a 
good  friend  on  these  occasions  in  a  fellow-student  and  country- 
man, named  Ellis,  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
physician.  He  used  frequently  to  loan  small  sums  to  Gold- 
smiith,  which  were  always  scrupulously  paid.  Ellis  discovered 
the  innate  merits  of  the  poor,  awkward  student,  and  used  to 
declare,  in  after  life,  that  it  was  a  common  remark  in  Leyden, 
that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith,  an  eleration  of 
mind  was  to  be  noted :  a  philosophical  tone  and  manner  :  the 
feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  language  and  information  of 
a  scholar." 

Sometimes,  in  his  emergencies,  €k)ldsmith  undertook  to 
teach  the  English  language.  It  is  true  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Dutch,  but  he  had  a  smattering  of  ihe  French,  picked  up 
among  the  Irish  priests  at  Ballymahon.  He  depicts  hi» 
whimsical  embarrassment  in  this  respect  in  his  account  in  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  of  the  philosophical  vagabond  who 
went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  natives  English,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  their  own  language.  Sometimes,  when 
sorely  pinched,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  when  flush,  ho 
resorted  to  the  gambling  tables,  which  in  those  days  abounded 
in  Holland.  His  good  Mend  EUis  repeatedly  warned  him 
against  this  unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  brought 
its  own  cure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  stripping  huii 
of  every  shilling. 

!EIlis  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Irish- 
man's generosity,  but  with  more  considerateness  than  gene- 
rally characterises  an  Irishman,  for  he  only  granted  pecuniary 
aid  on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  sphere  of  danger.  Gold- 
smith gladly  consented  to  leave  Holland,  being  anxious  to 
visit  other  parts.  He  intended  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and 
pin-sue  his  studies  there,  and  was  furnished  by  his  friend  with 
money  for  the  journey.  Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the 
garden  of  a  florist  just  before  quitting  Leyden.  The  tulip 
mania  was  still  prevalent  in  Holland,  and  some  species  of 
that  splendid  flower  brought  immense  prices.  In  wandering 
through  the  garden,  Goldsmith  recollected  that  his  uncle 
Contarine  was  a  tulip  fancier.  The  thought  suddenly  struck 
him  that  here  was  an  opportimiiy  of  testifying,  in  a  delicate 
manner,  his  sense  of  that  generous  imcle's  past  kindnesses. 
In  an  instant  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  a  number  of  choice 
ar.d  costly  tulip-roots  were  purchased  and  packed  up  for  Mr. 
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Contarine  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  paid  for  them  that  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  spent  all  the  money  borrowed 
for  his  travelling  expenses.  Too  proud,  however,  to  give  up 
his  journey,  and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  appeal  to 
his  friend's  liberality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  and 
depend  upon  chance  and  good  luck  for  the  means  of  getting 
forward;  and  it  is  said  that  he  actually  set  off  on  a  tour  of  the 
Continent,  in  February,  1775,  with  but  one  spare  shirt,  a 
flute,  and  a  single  guinea. 

"  Blessed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with  a  good  con- 
stitution, an  adventurous  spirit,  and  with  that  thoughtless,  or, 
perhaps,  happy  disposition  which  takes  no  care  for  to-morrow, 
he  continued  his  travels  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  innumerable 
privations."  In  his  amusing  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a 
"Philosophic  Vagabond"  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  we 
find  shadowed  out  the  expedients  he  pursued.  "  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  .music,  with  a  tolerable  voice;  I  now  turned 
what  was  once  my  amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsis- 
tence. I  passed  among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders, 
and  among  such  of  the  Frejich  as  were  poor  enough  to  be 
very  merry,  for  I  ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to 
their  wants.  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house 
towards  nightfall,  I  played  one  of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  that 
procured  me  not  only  a^lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next 
day;  but  in  truth  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always  thought  my 
performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my 
endeavours  to  please  them." 

At  Paris,  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  then 
in  great  vogue,  where  he  says  he  witnessed  as  bright  a  circle 
of  beauty  as  graced  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  love  of 
theatricals,  also,  led  him  to  attend  the  performances  of  the 
celebrated  actress  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  delighted.  He  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  state 
of  society  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  but  to  have  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet.  In  his 
2*ambles  about  the  environs  of  Paris  he  was  struck  with  the 
immense  quantities  of  game  running  about  almost  in  a  tame 
state ;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and  rigid  preserves  for  the 
amusement  and  luxury  of  the  privileged  few,  a  sure  "  badge 
of  the  slavery  of  the  people."  This  skvery  he  predicted  was 
drawing  towards  a  close,   "  When  I  consider  that  these  parlia* 
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ments,  the  members  of  which  are  all  created  by  the  court,  and 
the  presidents  of  which  can  only  act  by  immediate  direction, 
presume  even  to  mention  privileges  and  freedom,  who  tiU  of 
late  received  directions  from  the  throne  with  implicit  humility, 
when  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
genius  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If 
they  have  but  three  weak  monarchs  more  successively  on  the 
throne,  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  coimtry  will  cer- 
tainly once  more  be  free."  Events  have  testified  to  the  sage 
forecast  of  the  poet. 

During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  gained 
access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  have  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire  ;  of  whom, 
in  after  years,  he  wrote  a  memoir.  "  As  a  companion,"  says 
he,  "  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the 
conversation ;  which,  however,  was  not  always  the  case.  In 
company  which  he  either  disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be 
more  reserved  than  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse, 
and  got  over  a  hesitating  manner,  which  sometimes  he  was 
subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meagre  visage 
seemed  insensibly  to  gather  beauty  ;  every  muscle  in  it  had 
meaning,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual  brightness.  The 
person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  continues  he,  "  remembers 
to  have  seen  him  in  a  select  company  of  wits  of  both  sexes  at 
Paris,  when  the  subject  happened  to  turn  upon  English  taste 
and  learning.  Fontenelle,  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,) 
who  was  of  the  party,  and  who,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
language  or  authors  of  the  country  he  undertook  to  condemn, 
with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar,  began  to  revile  both.  Diderot,  who 
liked  the  English,  and  knew  something  of  their  literary  pre- 
tensions, attempted  to  vindicate  their  poetry  and  learning,  but 
with  imequal  abilities.  The  company  quickly  perceived  that 
Fontenelle  was  superior  in  the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  which  Voltaire  had  preserved  all  the  former  part 
of  the  night,  particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  one  of  his  favourite  topics.  Fontenelle  continued 
his  triumph  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Voltaire  appeared 
at  last  roused  from  his  reverie.  His  whole  frame  seemed 
animated.  He  began  his  defence  with  the  utmost  defiance 
mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and  then  let  ML  the  finest  strokes 
of  raillery  upon  his  antagonist,  and  his  harrangue  lasted  till 
three  in  the  morning.     I  must  confess  that,  whether:  from' 
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natioiud  partiality  or  from  the  elegant  sensibiKty  of  bis 
maoiier,  I  nerer  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so 
absolute  a  yietory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute.'^  Goldsmilh's 
ramblings  took  him  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  from  which 
last-mentioned  country  he  sent  to  his  brotiier  in  Ireland  the 
first  brief  sketch,  afterwards  amplified  into  his  poem  of  liie 
«  Traveller." 

At  Geneva  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  a  mongrel  young 
gentleman,  son  of  a  London  pawnbroker,  who  had  been  sud- 
denly elevated  into  fortune  and  absurdity  by  the  death  of  an 
ancle.  The  youth,  before  setting  up  for  a  gentleman,  had 
been  an  attorney's  apprentice,  and  was  an  arrant  pettift^ger 
in  money  matters.  Never  were  two  beings  more  illy  assorted 
than  he  and  Goldsmidi.  We  may  fmn  an  idea  of  the  tutor 
and  the  pupil,  from  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative 
of  the  "Philosophic  Vagabond." 

"  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  govern  himself. 
My  pupil,  in  &ct,  understood  the  art  of  guiding  in  money 
concerns  much  better  than  I.  He  was  heir  to  a  fortune  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left  him  by  an  uncle  in 
the  West  Indies ;  and  his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  tiie 
management  of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an  attorney. 
Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing  passion ;  aU  his  questions  on 
the  road  were,  how  money  might  be  saved,  which  vras  the 
least  expensive  course  of  travel,  whether  anything  could  be 
^ught  that  would  turn  to  account  when  disposed  of  again  in 
London  ?  Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for 
nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  look  at,  but  if  the  sight  of 
them  was  to  be  paid  for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he  had  been 
told  that  they  were  not  worth  seemg.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  observe  how  amazingly  expensive  travelling 
was ;  and  all  this  though  not  yet  twenty-one." 

In  this  sketch  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  his 
annoyances  as  travelling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  gentle- 
man, compounded  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  pettifo^er,  and 
the  West  Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  cily  miser. 
Th^  had  continual  difficulties  on  all  points  of  expense  until 
Ibey  reached  Marseilles,  where  both  were  glad  to  separate. 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome  duties  of 

'bear  leader,"  and  with  some  of  his  pay  as  tutor  in  his 

fp6ckct,  Goldsmith  continued  his  half  vagrant  peregrinations 
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thiougk  paxt  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  some  of  ihe 
Italian  states.  He  had  acquired,  as  has  been  shown,  a  habit 
of  shifting  along  and  Hying  by  expedients,  and  a  new  one 
presented  itself  m  Italy.  '^  My  dml  in  mnfflc,"  says  he,  in 
the  "  Philosophic  YagsJxmd,"  "  cotdd  avail  me  ncrthing  in  a 
country  where  every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I ; 
but  by  this  time  I  had  acquired  another  talent,  which 
answered  my  purpose  as  well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in 
disputation.  In  all  the  foreign  universities  and  convents, 
there  are,  upooi  certain  days,  philosophical  theses  maintained 
against  every  adventitious  disputant,  for  which,  if  the  cham* 
pion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in 
money,  a  diimer,  and  a  bed  for  one  night."  Though  a  poor 
wandering  scholar,  his  reception  in  these  learned  piles  was  as 
free  from  humiliation  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 
"With  the  members  of  these  estabH&hments,"  said  he,  "I 
could  converse  on  topics  of  literature,  and  then  I  always 
forgot  the  meanness  of.  my  droumstances" 

At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some  monliis,  he  is  said  to 
havei  taken  his  medical  degree.  It  is  probable  he  was  brought 
to  a  pause,  jn  this  city  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Contarine, 
who  had  hitherto  assisted  him  in  his  wanderings  by  occa- 
sional,, though,  of  course,  slender  remittances.  Deprived  of 
this  source  of  supplies,,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
and  espedaUy  tD  his  brother-in-law,.  Hodson,  describing  his 
destitute  situation.  His  letters  brought  him  neither  money  nor 
reply.  It  appears,  from  subsequent,  correspondence,  that  his 
brotb^-in-law  actually  exerted  himself,  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  his  assistance  among  his  rejUitiyes,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  without  success.  Their  Mth  and  hope  in  him 
were  most  probably  at  an  end ;  as  yet  he  had  disappoiated 
than  at  every  point,  he  had  given  none  of  the  anticipated 
proo&  of  talent,  and  they  were  too  poor  to  support  what  they 
may  have  considered  the  wandexing  propensities  of  a  heedless 
spendthrift. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resources,  Goldsmith  gave 
up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting  the  south, 
though  Bome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out  powerftd  attrac- 
tions' to  one  of  his  poetical  cast.  Once  more  resuming  his 
pilgrim  statf,  he  turned  his  face  toward  England,  '*  walking 
along  from  city  to  city,  examinii^  mankind  more  neady,  and 
seeing  both  sides  of  me  picture."     In  traversing  France,  liis 
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flute — hiA  magic  flute ! — ^was  once  more  in  requisition,  ns  Ve 
may  conclude  by  the  following  passage  in  his  "  Traveller" : 
"  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease. 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please^ 
How  often  have  I  led  thj  sportive  choir 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  note  fidt'rmg  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  ddll ; 
Tet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 
Alike  all  ages :  Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  masse. 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threescore.*^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Afteb  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  continent, 
"pursuing  noveltj'/*  as  he  said,  "  and  losing  content,"  Gold- 
smith landed  at  Dover  early  in  1756.  He  appears  to  have 
had  no  definite  plan  of  action.  The  death  of  his  uncle  Con- 
tarine,  and  the  neglect  of  his  relatives  and  friends  to  reply  to 
his  letters,  seem  to  have  produced  in  him  a  temporary  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  destitution,  and  his  only  thought  was  to  get 
to  London,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  world.  But  how  was 
he  to  get  there  ?  His  purse  was  empty.  England  was  to 
him  as  completely  a  foreign  land  as  any  part  of  the  continent^ 
and  where  on  earth  is  a  penniless  stranger  more  destitute  ? 
His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer  of  any  avail;  the 
English  boors  cared  nothing  for  music ;  there  were  ho  con- 
vents; and  as  to  the  learned  and  the  clergy,  not  One  of  them 
would  give  a  vagrant  scholar  a  supper  and  night's  lodging 
for  the  best  thesis  that  ever  was  argued.  "  You  may  easily 
imagine,'*  says  he  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  "  what  ifficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  veith- 
out  friends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence;  and  that 
in  a  country,  where  being  bom  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to 
keep  me  unemployed.  Many,  in  such  circiraistances,  would 
have  had  recourse  t6  the  friar's  cord  or  the  suicide's  halter. 
But,  vdth  all  my  follies,  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and 
resolution  to  combat  the  other." 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  aire  told,  for  employment  in  the 
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shop  of  a  country  apothecary;  but  all  his  medical  science 
gathered  in  foreign  imiyersities  could  not  gain  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  He  even  resorted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  stage  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  figured  in 
low  comedy  at  a  country  town  in  Kent.  This  accords  with 
his  last  shift  of  the  Philosophio  Vagabond,  aad  with  the 
knowledge  of  country  theatricals  displayed  in  his  "  Adven- 
tures of  a  Strolling  Player,"  or  may  be  a  story  suggested  by 
them.  AU  this  part  of  his  career,  however,  in  which  he  must 
have  trod  the  lowest  paths  of  humility,  are  only  to  be  conjee-' 
tured  &om  vague  traditions,  or  scn^vps  of  autobiography 
gleaned  from  his  miscellaneous  writings. 

At  length,  we  find  him  launched  on  the  great  metropolis,  or 
rather  drifting  about  its  streets,  at  night,  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  February,  with  but  a  few  balance  in  his  pocket.  The 
Deserts  of  Arabia  are  not  more  dreary  and  inhospitable  than 
the  streets  of  London  at  such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger  in  such 
a  plight.  Do  we  want  a  picture  as  an  illustration?  We 
have  it  in  his  own  works,  and  furnished,  doubtless,,  from  his 
own  experience. 

"  The  clock  has  just  struck  two ;  what  a  gloom  hangs  all 
around!  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the 
distant  watchdog.  How  few  appear  ia  those  streets,  which 
but  some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded !  But  who  are  those 
who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  andfind  a  short  repose  from 
wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent  ?  They  are  strangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too  humble 
to  expect  redress,  and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for 
pity.  Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others 
emaciated  with  disease;  the  world  has  disclaimed  them; 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  them 
up  to  nakedness  and  hunger*  These  poor  shivering  females 
have  once  seen  happier  days^  and  heen  flattered  into  beauty. 
They  are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  severity  of  winter. 
Perhaps  now,  lying  at  the  doors  of  their  betrayers,  they  sue 
to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  insensible,  or  debauchees  who 
may  curse,  but  will  not  relieve  them. 

*'  Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings 
of  wretches  1  cannot  relieve  !  Poor  houseless  creatures !  The 
world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief." 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith!  we  may  here  ejaculate*— to  what 
shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  fiud  shelter  and  sustenance 
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for  himself  in  this  first  yenture  into  London !  Many  yean 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  his  social  elevation,  he  stutled  a 
polite  circle  at  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds's,  by  humorously  dating 
an  anecdote  about  the  time  he  '^  Uyed  among  Ihe  beggars  ci 
Axe  Lane/'  Such  may  have  been  the  desolate  quarters  ivith 
which  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  when  thus  adrift  upon 
the  town,  widi  but  a  few  balance  in  his  podLet. 

The  first  authentic  trace  we  have  of  hun  in  this  new  part 
of  his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of  an  usher  to  a  sdiool, 
and  even  this  employ  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  after  a 
referei;ice  for  a  cmaracter  to  his  friends  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Dublin.  In  the  ^' Vicar  of  Wakefield"  he  makes  George 
Primrose  undergo  a  whimsical  catechism  concerning^  the 
requisites  for  an.  usher.  "  ^  Have  you  been  bred  apprentice 
to  the  business  ?'     *•  No.'     *  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  schooL' 

*  Can  you  dress  the  boys'  hair  ?'  '  No.'  *  Then  jrou  won't 
do  for  a  school.'     *Can  you  lie  three  in  a  bed?'      *No.' 

*  Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  school.'  '  Have  you  a  good 
stomach?'  'Yes.'  'Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a 
school.'  I  have  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding-school  myself^ 
and  may  I  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be 
under^tumkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late :  I  was 
browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  fiice  by  the  mis- 
tress, worried  by  the  boys." 

Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and 
to  the  mortifications  experienced  there,  we  doubtless  owe  the 
picturings  given  in  his  writings  of  the  hardships  of  an 
usher's  life.  "  He  is  generally,"  says  he,  '*  the  laughTng- 
stock  of  the  schooL  Every  trick  is  played  upon  him ;  the 
oddity  of  his  manner,  his  dress  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of 
eternal  ridicule;  the  master  himself  now  and  then  cannot 
avoid  joining  in  the  laugh;  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally 
resenting  this  ill  usage,  lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the 
&unily."  .  .  .  *'  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  vdth  the*  Fr^ch  teacher,  who  disturbs  him  for  an  hour 
every  night  in  papering  and  filletmg  his  hair,  and  stinks 
worse  than  a  carrion  with  his  rancid  pomatums,  when  he  lays 
his  head  beside  him  on  the  bolster." 

His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist 
near  Fish-street  Hill.  After  remaining  here  a  few  months, 
he  heard  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  fi^ow- 
fitodent  at  Edinburgh,  was  in  London.    Eager  to  meetwith  a 
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frieiidly  face  in  this  land  of  strangers,  he  immediately  called 
on  Hm ;  ''  but  though  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
I  was  in  my  best  clothes,  Sleigh  scarcely  knew  me — such  is 
the  tax  the  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he 
did  recollect  me,  I  found  his  heart  as  warm  as  ev^,  and  he 
shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with  me  during  his  continu- 
ance in  London." 

Through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleigh,  he  now 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in  a  small  way,  in 
Bankside,  Southwark,  and  chiefly  among  the  poor ;  for  he 
wanted  the  figure,  address,  polish,  and  managjement,  to  suc- 
ceed among  the  rich.  His  old  schoolmate  and  college  com- 
panion, Beatty,  who  used  to  aid  him  with  his  purse  at  the 
University,  met  him  about  this  time,  decked  out  in  the  tai** 
nished  finery  -of  a  second-hand  suit  of  green  and  gold,  with  a 
shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a  fortnight's  wear. 

Poor  Goldsmith  endeavoured  to  assume  a  prosperous  air  in. 
the  eyes  of  his  eadv  associate.  "  He  was  practising  physic,'' 
he  said,  "and  doing  very  well/"  At  this  moment  poverty 
was  pinching  him  to  the  bone  in  ^ite  of  his  practice  and  his 
dirty  finery.  His  fees  were  necessarily  smaU,  and  iU  paid, 
and  he  was  jGdn  to  seek  some  precarious  assistance  from  his 
pen.  Here  his  quondam  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sleigh,  was 
again  of  service,  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellers, 
who  gave  him  occasional,  though  starveling  employment. 
According  to  tradition,  however,  his  most  efficient  patron 
just  now  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients 
of  Bankside ;  who  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his  talents, 
and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his  literary  shifts.  The  printer 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bichardson,  the  author  of 
Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  who  combined 
the  novelist  and  the  publisher,  and  was  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances. Through  the  journeyman's  intervention.  Goldsmith 
is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Bichardson,  who 
employed  him  as  reader  and  corrector  of  the  press,  at  his 
printing  estabHshment  in  Salisbury  Court;  an  occupatiou 
whidb  he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties. 

Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Bichardson's  parlour,  he 
began  to  form  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom  the  most 
important  was  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  a 
poem  in  ^Sae  height  of  fashion.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  much  familiarity  took  place  at  the  time  between  the 
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literary  lion  of  the  day  and  the  poor  ^sculapins  of  Bankside, 
i^e  humble  corrector  of  the  press.  Still  the  communion  with 
literary  men  had  its  effect  to  set  his  imagination  teeming. 
Dr.  Farr,  one  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow-students,  who  was  at 
London  about  this  time,  attending  the  hospitals  and  lectures, 
gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  Goldsmith  in  his  literary 
character. 

"  Early  in  January,  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  before 
I  was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room,  I  recognised  my  old 
acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty  full-trimmed  black  suit,  with 
his  pockets  fvHl  of  papers,  which  instantly  reminded  me  of 
the  poet  in  Garrick^s  farce  of  Lethe.  After  we  had  finished 
our  break&st,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy, 
which  he  said  he  had  brought  for  my  correction.  In  vain  I 
pleaded  inability,  when  he  began  to  read;  and  every  part  on 
which  I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety,  was  imme- 
diately blotted  out.  I  then  most  earnestly  pressed  him  not 
to  trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to  take  the  opinion  of  persons 
better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic  compositions.  He  now 
told  me  lie  had  submitted  his  production,  so  fitr  as  he  had 
written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  on  which 
I  peremptorily  declined  ofiering  another  criticism  on  the  per* 
formance.'' 

From  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Fair,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  tarnished  ^aery  of  green  and  gold 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  professional  suit  of  black,  to  which, 
we  are  told,  were  added  the  wig  and  cane  indispensable  to 
medical  doctors  in  those  days.  The  coat  was  a  second-hand 
one,  of  rusty  velvet,  with  a  patdi  on  the  left  breast,  which  he 
adroitly  covered  with  his  three-cornered  hat  during  his  medi- 
cal visits;  and  we  have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his  contest  of 
courtesy  with  a  patient  who  persisted  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  him  from  the  hat,  which  only  made  him  press  it  more 
devoutly  to  his  heart. 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  men* 
tioned  by  Dr.  Farr;  it  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  Quixotic  scheme  which 
Goldsmith  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time,  *^  of  going  to. 
decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tvrttten  mountains y*  though 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Arabic,  or  the  lariguage  in 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  written,  '*  The  salary 
of  three  hundred  pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "  which  had  been 
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left  for  the  purpose,  was  the  temptation."  This  was  probably 
one  of  many  dreamy  projects  with  which  his  fervid  brain 
was  apt  to  teem.  On  such  subjects,  he  was  prone  to  talk 
va<^ely  and  magnificently,  but  inconsiderately,  from  a  kindled 
imagination  rather  than  a  well-instructed  judgment.  He  had 
always  a  great  notion  of  expeditions  to  the  East,  and  wonders 
to  be  seen  and  effected  in  the  Oriental  countries. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmith's  intimates  in  London 
during  this  time  of  precarious  struggle,  were  certain  of  his 
former  feUow-students  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  these  was  the 
son  of  a  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  kept  a  classical 
school  of  eminence  at  Peckbam,  in  Surrey.  Young  Milner 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  cheiished  for  him  that  good  will  which  his  genial 
nature  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  among  his  school  and 
college  associates.  His  father  falling  ill,  the  young  man 
negociated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
school.  The  latter  readily  consented,  for  he  was  discouraged 
by  the  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and  practice,  and  as 
yet  had  no  confidence  in  the  coy  smiles  of  the  muse.  Laying 
by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  and  once  more  wielding  the 
ferule,  he  resumed  the  character  of  the  pedagogue,  and  for 
some  time  reigned  as  vicegerent  over  the  academy  at  Peck- 
ham.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  treated  by  both  Dr. 
Milner  and  his  wife;  and  became  a  favourite  with  the 
scholars  from  his  easy,  indulgent  good  nature.  He  mingled 
in  their  sports ;  told  them  droll  stories ;  played  on  the  flute 
for  their  amusement,  and  spent  his  money  in  treating  them  to 
sweetmeats  and  other  schoolboy  dainties.  His  familiarity 
was  sometimes  carried  too  far;  he  indulged  in  boyish 
pranks  and  practical  jokes,  and  drew  upon  himself  retorts  in 
kind,  which,  however,  he  bore  with  great  good  humour. 
Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  a  piece  of 
schoolboy  pertness.  After  playing  on  the  flute,  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  music,  as  delightM  in  itself,  and  as  a 
valuable  accomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a 
youngster,  with  a  glance  at  his  imgainly  person,  wished  to 
know  if  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman.  Poor  Gold- 
smith,  feelingly  alive  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance 
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land  the  hnmilitj  of  his  situaction,  irinced  at  tliif  unthiiikmg 
soeer,  which  long  rankled  in  his  mind. 

As  usual,  while  in  Dr.  Milner's  employ,  his  benevolent 
feelings  were  a  heaxy  tax  upon  his  purse,  for  he  never  oould 
resist  a  tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced  by  every 
sturdy  beggar ;  so  that  between  his  charity  and  his  munifi- 
cence, he  was  generally  in  advance  o£  his  slender  salary. 
'^  You  had  better,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  take  care  of  your 
money,''  said  Mrs.  Milner,  one  day, ''  as  I  do  for  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen.'* — '^  In  truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need," 
was  &e  good-humoured  reply. 

Dr.  Miluer  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions,  and 
wrote  occasionally  for  the  ^'  Monthly  Beyiew,"  of  which  & 
bookseller,  by  the  name  of  Qiiffiths,  was  proprietor.  This 
work  was  an  advocate  for  Whig  principles,  and  had  been  in 
prosperous  existence  for  nearly  eight  years.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, periodicals  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  a  formidable 
Tory  rival  had  started  up  in  the  ''Critical  Review,"  published 
by  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  bookseller,  and  aided  by  the 
powerful  and  popular  pen  of  Dr.  Smollett.  Griffiths  was 
obliged  to  recruit  his  forces.  While  so  doing,  he  met  Gold- 
smi^,  a  himible  occupant  of  a  seat  at  Dr.  Milner's  table,  and 
was  struck  with  remarks  on  men  and  books,  which  fell  from 
bim  in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  took  occasion  to 
sound  him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  capacity  as  a 
reviewer,  and  was  furnished  by  him  with  specimens  of  his 
literary  and  critical  talents.  Tliey  proved  satisfactory.  The 
consequence  was  that  Goldsmith  once  more  changed  his  mode 
of  life,  and  in  April,  1757,  became  a  contributor  to  the 
''  Monthly  Review,"  at  a  small  fixed  salary,  with  board  and 
lodging;  and  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  Mr. 
Grffiths,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad,  Paternoster  Row.  As 
usual,  we  trace  this  phase  of  his  fortunes  in  his  semi-fiotitious 
writings;  his  sudden  transmutation  of  the  pedagogue  into  the 
author  being  humorously  set  forth  in  the  case  of  "  George 
Primrose,"  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  "  Come,"  says 
George's  adviser,  '*  I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and  some 
learning;  what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author,  like  me? 
You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius  starving 
at  the  trade :  at  present  I'U  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows 
about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All  honest,  jog-trot 
men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and 
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politics,  and  are  praised;  rmeaa.,  sir,  who  had  liiey  been  bred 
oobbkrs,  would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended  shoes,  but 
never  made  ihem/'  "Finding,"  says  G^rge,  "that there 
was  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
nsher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal;  and,  having  the 
highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed  the  antiqua  maUr  of  Grub 
street  with  reverence.  I  thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue  a 
track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before  me."  Alas ! 
Dryden  struggled  with  indigence  all  his  days;  and  Otway,  it 
is  said,  fell  a  victim  to  &mine  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being 
strangled  by  a  roll  of  bread,  which  he  devoured  with  the 
voracity  of  a  starving  man. 

In  Goldsmiths  experience,  the  track  soon  proved  a  thorny 
one;  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of.  shrewd,  worldly 
good  sense,  but  little  refinement  or  cultivation.  He  meddled 
or  rather  muddled  with  literature,  too,  in  a  business-way^ 
altering  and  modifying  occasionally  the  writings  of  his  con- 
tributors, and  in  this  he  was  aided  by  his  wife,  who,  according 
to  Smollett,  was  "  an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in 
the  *  Review.'  "  Such  was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which 
Goldsmith  had  unwarily  subjected  himself.  A  diurnal 
drudgery  was  imposed  on  him,  irksome  to  his  indolent  habits, 
and  attended  by  circimistances  humiliating  to  his  pride.  He 
hkd  to  write  daily  &om  nine  o'clock  until  two,  and  often 
throughout  the  day;  whether  in  the  vein  or  not,  and  on  sub- 
jects dictated  by  his  task-master,  however  foreign  to  his  taste; 
in  a  word,  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  literary  biick.  But  thi6 
was  not  the  worst ;  it  was  the  critical  supervision  of  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  which  grieved  him:  the  "  illiterate,  bookselling 
Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  called  him,  "  who  presumed  to  revise, 
alter,  and  amend  the  articles  contributed  to  their  *  Review.' 
Thank  heaven,"  crowed  Smollett,  "  the  *  Critical  Review'  is 
not  written  under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife. 
Its  principal  writers  are  independent  of  each  other,  uncon- 
nected -wiik  booksellers,  and  unawed  by  old  women!" 

This  literary  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
bookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.  He  accused  his 
hack  writer  of  idleness  ;  of  abandoning  his  writing-desk  and 
literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  &e  day;  and  of  assum- 
ing a  tone  and  manner  above  his  situation.  Goldsmith,  in 
return,  charged  him  with  impertinence ;  his  wife,  with  mean- 
ness and  parsimony  in  h^  household  treatment  of  him,  and 
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both  of  literary  meddling  and  marring.  The  engagement  was 
broken  off  at  tiie  end  of  iiye  months,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
without  any  violent  rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they  after- 
wards had  occasional  dealings  with  each  other. 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
had  produced  nothing  to  give  him  a  decided  reputation.  He 
was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.  The  articles  he  had 
contributed  to  the  "  Review"  were  anonymous,  and  were  never 
avowed  ^j  him.  They  have  since  been,  for  the  most  part, 
ascertained;  and  though  thrown  off  hastily,  often  treating  on 
subjects  of  temporary  interest,  and  marred  by  the  Griffith 
interpolations,  tiiey  are  still  characterized  by  his  sound,  easy 
good  sense,  and  the  genial  graces  of  his  style.  Johnson 
observed  that  Goldsmith's  genius  flowered  late;  he  should 
have  said  it  flowered  early,  but  was  late  in  bringing  its  fruit 
to  maturity. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

Being  now  known  in  the  publishing  world,  Goldsmith 
began  to  And  casual  employment  in  various  quarters;  among 
others,  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  a 
production  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Newbery,  bookseller,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  renowned  in  niu-sery  literature  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  for  his  picture-books  for 
children.  Newbery  was  a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  a  seasonable,  though  cautious  friend  to  authors, 
relieving  them  with  small  loans  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
though  always  taking  care  to  be  well  repaid  by  die  labour  of 
their  pens.  Goldsmith  introduces  bim  in  a  humorous,  yet 
friendly  noianner  in  his  novel  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
**  This  person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  bookseller 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  who  has  written  so  many  little  books 
for  children;  he  called  himself  their  friend;  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  all  mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  but  he  was 
in  haste  to  be  gone;  for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  import- 
ance, and  was  at  t^at  time  actually  compiling  materials  for 
the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.  I. immediately  recol- 
lected this  good-natured  man's  red-pimpled  £Eice." 

Besides  his  literary  job-work.  Goldsmith  also  resumed  his 
medical  practice,  but  with  very  trifling  success.  The  scanti« 
ii€88  of  ms  pi^rse  still  obliged  him  to  Uve  ui  obscur)  lodgings 
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somewliere  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbmy  Square,  Fleet  Street; 
but  his  extended  acquaintance  and  rising  importance  caused 
h^m  to  consult  appearances.  He  adopted  an  expedient,  then 
very  common,  and  still  practised  in  London  among  those  who 
have  to  tread  the  narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty; 
while  he  burrowed  in  lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  ne 
''  haUed,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee* 
house  near  Temple  Bar,  Here  he  received  his  medical  calls ; 
hence  he  dated  his  letters,  and  here  he  passed  much  of  his 
leisure  hoiu-s,  conversing  with  the  frequenters  of  the  place. 
*' Thirty  pounds  a-year,"  said  a  poor  Irish  painter,  who 
imderstood  the  art  of  shifting,  "  is  enougb  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  in  London  without  being  contemptible.  Ten  pounds  will 
find  bim  in  clothes  and  linen;  he  can  live  in  a  garret  on 
eigbteenpence  a  week;  hail  from  a  coffeehouse,  where,  by 
occasionally  spending  threepence,  he  may  pass  some  hours 
each  day  in  good  company;  he  may  break&st  on  bread  and 
milk  for  a  penny;  dine  for  sixpence;  do  without  supper;  and 
on  cleanshirt-day  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits.'' 

Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor  devil's 
manual,  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least.  Indeed,  coffee- 
houses in  those  days  were  the  resorts  of  wits  and  literati,  where 
the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped  over,  and  the  affairs  of 
literature  and  the  drama  discussed  and  criticised.  In  this 
way,  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  intimacy,  which  now  em- 
braced several  names  of  notoriety. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  in  this 
part  of  his  career  ?  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on  the  life 
of  an  author  in  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learn- 
ing," published  some  years  afterwards. 

"  The  author,  unpatronized  by  the  great,  has  naturally  recourse  to 
the  bookseller.  There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imagined  a  combination 
more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  one  to 
allow  as  little  for  writing,  and  for  the  other  to  write  as  much  as 
possible ;  accordingly  tedious  compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are 
the  result  of  their  joint  endeavours.  In  these  circumstances,  the, author 
bids  adieu  to  &me ;  writes  for  bread;  and  for  that  only,  imagination  is 
seldom  called  in.  He  sits  down  to  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most 
phlegmatic  apathy ;  and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Kussian,  courts  his  mistress 
by  fSling  asleep  in  her  lap." 

Again, — 

"  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world  are  apt  to  fancy  the  man 
of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agreeable  life.  They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  ho 
ia  attended  with  silent  admiration,  and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
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with  all  the  eloquence  of  consciouB  superiority.  Very  diilerent  is  his 
present  situation.  He  is  called  an  author,  and  all  know  that  an  author 
is  a  thing'  only  to  he  laughed  at.  His  person,  not  his  jest,  becomes  the 
znirdi  of  the  company.  At  his  approach,  the  most  fat,  unthinking  face 
orightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even  aldermen  laugh,  and  avenge 
on  him  the  ridicule  which  was  lavished  on  their  forefathers."  *  * 
■"The  poet's  poverty  is  a  standing  topic  of  contempt.  His  writing  for 
bread  is  an  unpardonable  ofifence.  Perhaps,  of  all  mankind,  an  author  in 
these  tim^  is  used  most  hardly.  We  keep  him  poor,  and  yet  revile  his 
poverty.  We  reproach  him.  for  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow  him  no 
•other  means  to  tire.  His  taking  refuge  in  garrets  and  cellars  has,  of 
late  been  violently  objected  to  him,  and  that  by  men  who,  I  have  hope, 
.are  more  apt  to  pity  than  insult  his  distress.  Is  poverty  a  careless 
fault  1  No  doubt  he  knows  hew  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  the 
nectar  of  the  neighbouring  idehouse,  or  a  renison  pasty  to  a  plate  <^ 
potatoes  Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  him,  but  in  those  who  deny  him 
the  opoitanity  of  making  an  elegant  choicft.  Wity  eertainly,  is  the  pro* 
perty  of  those  wha  have  it,  nor  should  we  be  displeased  if  it  is  the  only 
property  a  man  sometimes  has.  We  must  not  underrate  him  who  nses 
it  for  subsistence,  anil  flees  from  the  ingratitude  of  the  age,  even  to  a 
^M)oksener  forredtess."  »  ♦  •  • 

"  If  ihe  author  be  nceessaiy  amon^  ns,  let  ns  treat  him  with  proper 
4;onsideration,  as  at.  child  of  the  public,  not  as  »  vmt<hirge  on  the  eons- 
munity.  And,;  indeed,  a  child  of  the  public  he  is  in  ail  rei^ects ;  for 
while  so  well  able  to  direct  others,  how  incapable  is  he  fvequeatly  fomid 
of  guiding  himself.  His  simplicity  exposes  him  to  all  the  insidious  a^ 
preaches  of  cimning;  his  sensibility  to  the  slightest  inva^ons  of  coo- 
tempt.  Thtwgh  possessed  ef  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the  expected 
bursts  of  an  euthqiake,  yet  with  feeHogs  so  exquisitely  j^goaAt,  s»  to 
agonize  under  the  si^htest  disappointment.  Bn^n  rest,  tasteless 
meals,  and  causeless  anxieties,  shorten  life,  and  render  it  nnfit  for  active 
employments ;  prolonged  vi^ls^  and  intense  application  still  farther 
usontract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  gUde  insensibly  away.** 

Wliile  poer  Croldsmitli  was  thus  stru^ling  with  the  dif. 

Acuities  and  discouragemexits  which  in  those  dajs  beset  tke 

path  of  an  author,  hsa  friends  in  Ireland  reeeiFed  aiecoiimts  of 

his  Utexanr  success^  and  of  the  distiseiiished  aequakiiaaees  hs 

^^0^-     TWb  WHS  «o«gb  to  p«t  thTUe  l«i.  t 

\JAsmj  and  Bdlyma&on  in  a  ferxnent  of  eonjecttxreB.    'VVrdi 

rthe  exaggerated  notions  of  pFOTincial  relatives  coDcemis^  the 

.family  great  man  in  the  ixMstropoJiA,  some  o£  Goldsmith's  poiir 

jdadxed  pietmsed  him,  to  the»6elYfe«»  seated  inhd^pMear 

^ctotiied  itt  ygpie  aad  fine  Knen^  and  kaad  and  gispw 

givers  of  gifts  and  dispensers  of  patronage.     AceodSagly,  be 

was  one  day  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition,  in  his  mie^- 

aMe  lo^ng,  of  his  yotruggr  brother  Cfaailes,  a  rasr  jotrtih  of 

^twen^r^onev  eodfitwed  with  a  double  shazie  of  the  ^louj  heed- 
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ifissnesdy  and.  who  expected  to  be  fbrthwitk  helped  into  somo 
snug  by-po^th  to  fcHrtune,  hy  one  or  oiber  of  Oliver's  great 
friends.  Charles  was  sadDy  dbconeerted  on  learning  that,  so 
ftir  from  being  able  to  provide  for  others,  his  brother  could 
scarcely  take  pare  of  himself.  He  looked  round  with  a  rueful 
eye  on  the  poet*s  qu^xters,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  ai^l  disappointment  at  finding  him  no  better  off, 
*^  AH  isL  good  time,  my  dear  boy,''  repUed  poor  Goldsmith, 
witl^  iotfiinte  good  humour ;  ^'  I  shall  be  richer  by-and-bye. 
Addison,  let  mje  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  '  Campaign ' 
in  a  garret  ia  the  Haymarket,  three  stories  high,  and  you  see 
I  am  not.  coma  to  that  yet,  fog  I  have  only  got  to  the  second 

Qittrles  Gkildfflnith  did  not  remain  long  to  embarrass  liis 
brofhter  in  Lcmdon.  With  the  same  roving  disposition  and 
inconsiderate  temper  of  Oliver,  he  suddenly  departed  in  on 
himible  capacity  to  seek  his  £brtun<e  in  ]the  West  Indies,  and 
nothing  wa^  heard  of  him  for  abo^e  thirty  years,  when,  after 
having^  baen  given  up  as  dead  by  his  friends,  he  made  his 
xeappearanee  in  Englsmd. 

Shortly  after  his  departure.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother-ia4aw,  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  Ic^owing 
is  an  esfta^wsi ;  it  was  partly  intended,  no  doubt,  to  dissipate 
any  ioither  ilhisicms  coneeraing  his  fortunes,  which  might 
float  OB.  tiie  magnifieent  imagmatioa  of  his  friends  in  Bally- 
xnahoiL 

^  I  aajffmt  yoa  desire  i»  know  my  piseaent  sltiuitioa.  As  there  is 
aotiung  in  it  at  vbich  I  shioald  hhisik,  or  wkieh  mankind  coald  cen- 
suce,  i  see  no  xeason  for  making  it  a  secret.  In  shorty  by  a  very  little 
practice  a»  a  pbynsiaii,  and  a  vevy  little  repatadon  as  a  poet,  I  make  a 
t^M  i»  iiive.  ISTotiilng  is  more  apt  to  introdttce  us  to  the  gates  of  the 
muaes  as  i>o>rarty ;  ikmt  it  were  well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The 
mischkf  is^  they  sometpmes  dfeoose  to  give  as  their  company  to  ike 
eniertainmeiit;  aii4  Want,  isstead  of  being  gentleman  uaher,  often 
tama  maater  ot  tiM  cennociieB. 

"^aa^  vaomi leanung  i  write,  no  doubt  yon  imagme  I  starve,  and 
4i«na»e</aAaiitiMr9Atua]iy  vesilBds  yoa  of  aganel  Inthispar- 
tieslar,  i  d»  nni  think  proper  to  undeeefcfe  mj  friends.  Bat  wiiether  I 
eal  «r  ataonre,  fiwie  in  a  &st  floor  or  four  pairs  of  atadre  high,  I  stiH 
remember  them  with  ardour;  nay,  my  very  country  comes  ut  for  a 
share  of  my  affection.  Unaccountable  fondness  for  country,  this  iiudadie 
du  pays,  as  the  French  call  it !  Unaccountable  that  he  should  still 
have  an  affection  for  a  place,  who  never,  when  in  it>  received  above 
common  civility;  who  never  brought  anything  out  of  it  except  his 

£  2 
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brogue  and  his  blunders.  Surely  mj  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with 
the  Scotchman's,  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made 
him  unco'  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary, 

"  But  now,  to  be  serious :  let  me  ask  myself  what  giyes  me  a  wiah  to 
see  Ireland  again  1  The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps  ?  No.  There 
is  good  company  in  Ireland  1  No.  The  conversation  there  is  generally 
made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song ;  the  vivacity  supported  by 
some  humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly  enough  to  earn  his  dinner. 
Then,  perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish  1  Oh, 
Lord,  no  1  There  has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  Padareen  mare  there  in  one  season,  thim  given  inrewuds  to  learned 
men  since  the  time  of  Usher.  All  their  productions  in  learning 
amount  to,  perhaps,  a  translation,  or  a  few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all 
their  productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Why  the  plague,  then, 
so  fond  of  Ireland  1  Then,  all  at  once,  because  you,  my  dear  Mend,  and 
a  few  more,  who  are  exceptions  to  the  general  picture,  have  a  residence 
there.  Thk  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separation.  I 
confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the  souring  the  pleasures  I  at 
present  possess.  If  I  go  to  the  opera,  where  Signora  Columba  pours  oat 
all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside,  and  Johnny 
Armstrong's  'Last  Good-night'  from  Peggy  Golden.  If  I  climb  Hamp- 
stead  Hill,  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent 
prospect,  I  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me^  the  most  pleasing 
horizon  in  nature. 

"Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  sometimes  found  refiige 
from  severer  studies  among  my  friends  in  Ireland,  I  fancied  strange 
revolutions  at  home,  but  I  find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own  motion 
that  gave  an  imaginary  one  to  objects  really  at  rest.  No  alterations 
there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me,  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others 
very  fat,  but  still  very  poor.  Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that 
you  sally  out  in  visits  among  the  neighbours,  and  sometimes  make  a 
migration  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown.  I  could  from  my  heart 
yriSi  that  you  and  she  (Mrs.  Hodson),  and  Lissoy,  and  Ballymahon,  and 
all  of  you,  would  fairly  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex ;  Uiough,  upon 
second  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  with  a  few  inconveniences. 
Therefore,  as  the  mountidn  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  why  Mo- 
hammed shall  go  to  the  mountain;  or,  to  speak  plain  English,  as 
you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a  visit,  if  next  summer  I  can  con- 
trive  to  be  absent  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall  spend  three  of  them 
among  my  friends  in  Ireland.  But  first,  believe  me,  jnj  design  is 
purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor  levy  contributions ;  neither 
to  excite  envy  nor  solicit  &vour;  in  fact,  my  circumstances  are 
adapted  to  neither.  I  am  too  poor  to  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need 
assistance.'- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Foe  sometime,  Goldsmith  continTiedto  write  miscellaneously 
for  reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  but  without 
making  any  decided  hit,  to  use  a  technical  term.  Indeed  as 
yet  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  strong  excitement  of  literary 
ambition,  and  wrote  only  on  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  at  the 
urgent  importunity  of  his  bookseller.  His  indolent  and  truant 
disposition,  ever  averse  from  labour  and  delighting  in  holiday, 
had  t(}  be  scourged  up  to  his  task ;  still,  it  was  this  very 
truant  disposition  which  threw  an  unconscious  charm  over 
everything  he  wrote  ;  bringing  with  it  honeyed  thoughts  and 
pictured  images  which  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind  in  the 
sunny  hours  of  idleness :  these  eiSusions,  dashed  off  on  com- 
pulsion in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  were  published  anony- 
mously ;  so  that  they  made  no  collective  impression  on  the 
public,  and  reflected  no  feme  on  the  name  of  their  author. 

In  an  essay  published  sometime  subsequently  in  the  "Bee," 
Goldsmith  adverts  in  his  own  humourous  way,  to  his  im- 
patience at  the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  and 
unacknowledged  essays  crept  into  notice.  "  I  was  once  in- 
duced," says  he,  "to  show  my  indignation  against  the  public 
by  discontinuing  my  efforts  to  please ;  and  was  bravely 
resolved,  like  Ealeigh,  to  vex  them  by  burning  my  manu- 
scripts in  a  passion.  Upon  reflection,  however,  I  considered 
what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  displeased  at  my  rash- 
ness. The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  accident,  might  shine  next 
morning  as  bright  as  usual ;  men  might  laugh  and  sing  the 
next  day,  and  transact  business  as  before ;  and  not  a  single 
creature  feel  any  regret  but  myself.  Instead  of  having  Apollo 
in  mourning  or  the  Muses  in  a  fit  of  the  spleen ;  instead  of 
having  the  learned  world  apostrophising  at  my  untimely 
decease ;  perhaps  all  Grub-street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and 
eelf-approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule." 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  re- 
sumed for  a  brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  Peckham 
school  during  a  fit  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  gentleman, 
in  requital  for  his  timely  services,  promised  t6  use  his  in- 
fluence with  a  friend,  an  East  India  Director,  to  procure  him 
a  medical  appointment  in  India. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  Dr, 


Milner  would  be  effectuftl;  but  bow  was  Goldsmith  to  find 
the  ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies  ?  In  this  emergency,  he  was  driven  to  a  mtxre  attended 
exercise  of  the  pen  than  he  had  yet  attem^pted*  His  skiniiiaiL- 
ing  among  books  as  a  reviewer,  aiad  his  dispuiiatioiiB  rambls 
among  the  schoc^  and  tmiver^lies,  and  literati  of  the  Con* 
tinent,  had  filled  his  mind  with  facts  and  dbservation»,  whick 
he  now  set  about  digesting  into  a  tireatise  of  some  magnitude, 
to  be  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  ihe  present  State  ef  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe/'     As  the  work  grew  on  his  kaods,  liis 
sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of  his  laboiurs.     FeeHng  sectae  @f 
success  in  England,  he  was  ansdous  to  forestall  tiie  piracy  of 
the  Irish  press ;  for  as  yet,  the  Union  not  having  taken  place, 
the  English  law  of  copyright  did  not  extend  to  ihe  ^ther  side 
of  the  Irish  channel.     He  wrote^  theref<a!«,  to  his  Mends  in 
Ireland,  urging  them  to  circulate  his  proposals  far  his  con- 
templated  work,  and  obtain  subscriptions — ^payable  in  advance 
— the  money  to  be  transmitted  to  a  Mr.  Bradley,  an  eminent 
bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  would  give  a  recei^  for  it,  and  be 
accountable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books.  The  letters  written 
by  him  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  copious  citatiim,  sb 
being  full  of  character  and  interest.     One  was  to  his  rel&tive 
and  college  intimate,  Edward  Wells,  who  had  studied  for  tbe 
bar,  but  was  now  living  at  ease  on  his  estate  at  Roscimniion. 
*'  You  have  quitted,"  writes  Goldsmith,   ''  the  plan  of  Hfe 
which  you  once  intended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambitiaii 
for  domestic  tranquillity.     I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  regret 
that  one  of  my  few  Mends  has  declined  a  ptorndt,  in  which,  ha 
had  every  reason  to  expect  success.    I  have  often  let  xny 
fancy  loose  when  you  were  the  subject,  and  have  imngined 
you  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundra:ing  at  the  bar;  whale  I 
have  taken  no  small  pride  to  myself,  and  whispered  to  all 
that  I  could  come  near,  that  this  was  my  oousin.    Instead  of 
this,  it  aeems  you  are  merely  content  to  be  a  happy  man  ;  to 
be  esteemed  by  your  acquaintances ;  to  cultivate  your  paternal 
acres ;  to  take  immolested  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  haw- 
thorns, or  in  Mrs.  Wells's  bed-chambar,  which  even  a  poet 
must  confess  is  rather  the  more  comfortable  place  cf  the  two. 
But,  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to 
your  situation  in  life,  I  persuade  myself  they  are  unalterable 
with  respect  to  your  Mends  in  it.     I  cannot  think  the  world 
has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  that  heart  (once  so  sosoep- 
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tible  of  friendBhip)  as  not  to  liare  left  a  comer  these  for  a 
Me&d  or  two,  Imt  I  flatter  mytsM  that  eTen  I  have  a  place 
among  the  nmaber.  This  I  have  a  olaiiiL  to  from  the  sumli'- 
tade  g£  our  dispositiosis ;  or  sottiog  that  aside,  I  can  demand 
it  as  a  right  hy  the  most  eqaitahle  law  of  nature :  I  mean 
that  of  retaliation ;  fen*  indeed  you  have  more  than  your  share 
in  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  few  profeceions ;  and  yet  at  this- 
Teiy  instant  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  appiehension  that  my 
ppesent  professions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have 
a  request  to  make.  No,  my  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are  too- 
generous  to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to  stoop  to 
unnecessary  insincerity-— I  have  a  request,  it  is  tme,  to  make; 
but  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  petitLoner,  I  make  it  without 
diffidence  or  confusion.  It  is  in  short  this,  I  am  going  to- 
publish  a  book  in  London,'*  &c.  The  residue  of  the  letter 
specifies  the  nature  of  the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid 
in  circulating  his  proposals,  and  obtaining  subscEriptions.  The 
letter  of  the  poor  author,  however,  was  unattended  to,  and 
unaeknowledged  by  the  prosperous  Mr.  Wells,  of  Boscommon, 
though  in  after  years  he  was  proud  to  claim  relationship  to* 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen  to  celebrity. 

Another  of  Goldsndth's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryanton, 
with  whom  h^  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspondence.  *'  I 
believe,"  writes  he,  ''that  they  who  are  drunk,  or  out  of 
their  wits,  fancy  everybody  else  in  the  same  condition.  Mine 
is  a  friendship  that  zteither  distance  nor  time  can  e&ce, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  that,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  can't 
avoid  thinking  yours  of  the  same  complexion ;  and  yet  I  have 
many  reasons  for  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so 
long  an  absence,  was  I  never  made  a  partner  in  your  con- 
cerns ?  To  hear  of  your  success  would  have  given  me  the 
utmost  pleasure ;  and  a  communication  of  your  very  disap- 
pointments, would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel 
for  my  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how 
unkindly  you  have  treated  one,  whose  circumstances  afford 
him  few  proi^cts  of  plieasure,  except  those  reflected  from  the 
happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you  have  not  let 
me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measure  disappointed  your 
n^lect  by  frequently  thinking  of  you.  Every  day  or  so  I 
xemember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your  life,  from  the  fireside 
to  the  easy  chair;  recall  the  various  adventures  that  first 
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cemented  our  friendship;  tlie  school,  the  college,  or  the 
tavern ;  preside  in  j&mcy  over  your  cards ;  and  am  displeased 
at  your  bad  play  when  the  rubber  goes  against  you,  though 
not  with  all  that  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  was  once  your 
partner.  Is  it  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections 
should  be  so  much  separated,  and  so  differently  employed  as 
we  are  ?  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  fortune's  wheel, 
and,  let  it  revolve  ever  so  fast,  are  insensible  of  the  motion. 
I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and  whirled 
disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig/' 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade 
about  his  future  prospects*  The  wonderM  career  of  feaae 
and  fortune  that  awaits  him,  and  after  indulging  in  aU  kinds 
of  hmnourous  gasconades,  concludes :  "  Let  me,  then,  stop 
my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  my  ftiture  self,— and,  as  the  boys 
say,  light  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  "Well,  now  that 
I  am  down,  where  the  d — 1  w  I?  Oh  gods !  gods !  here  in  a 
garret,  writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a 
milk-score ! " 

He  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  doubtless  written  to  his 
tmcle  Contarine,  but  that  generous  Mend  was  sunk  into  a 
helpless,  hopeless  state,  from,  which  death  soon  released  him. 

Cut  off  thus  from  the  kind  co-operation  of  his  uncle,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Jane,  the  companion  of  his 
school-boy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  of  Air.  Lawder. 
The  object  was  to  secure  her  interest  with  her  husband  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  his  proposals.  The  letter  is  full 
of  character. 

"If  you  shonld  ask/'  he  begins,  ''why,  in  an  interyal  of  bo  many 
years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  madam,  to  ask  the  same 
question.  I  have  the  best  excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrote  to  Kil- 
more  from  Leyden,  in  Holland,  from  Louvain,  in  Flanders,  and  Rouen, 
in  France,  but  received  no  answer.  To  what  could  I  attribute  this 
silence  but  to  displeasure  or  forgetfulness?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my 
conjecture  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously 
own,  that  I  haye  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  endeavoured  to  forget 
them,  whom  I  could  not  but  look  upon  as  foigetting  me.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  blot  their  names  from  my  memory,  and,  I  confess  it,  spent 
whole  days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart.  Could  I  have 
succeeded,  you  had  not  now  been  troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  dis- 
continued correspondence;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  to 
procure  sleep  sesres  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  attempts  oon- 
tributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget  deeper  on  my  imagination. 
£at  this  subject  I  would  willingly  turn  from,  and  yet,  '  for  the  soul  of 
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me  I  can't  tell  I  have  said  all.  I  was,  madam,  when  I  discontinned 
writing  to  Eilmore,  in  such  circumstances,  that  all  my  endeayours  to 
continue  your  regards  might  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My 
letters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the 
offeringB  of  a  friend ;  while  all  my  professions,  instead  of  being  consi- 
dered as  the  result  of  disinterested  esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal 
insincerity.  I  believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  them 
in  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  fiuspi- 
cion.  The  most  delicate  friendships  are  always  most  sensible  of  the 
slightest  invasion,  and  the  strongest  jealou^  is  ever  attendant  on  the 
wannest  regard.  I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not — continue  a  correeh 
pondence  in  which  every  acknowledgment  for  past  favours  might  be 
considered  as  an  indirect  request  for  future  ones  ,*  and  where  it  might 
be  thought  I  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  alone,  when  I 
was  conscious  of  having  bestowed  it  on  much  more  disinterested  prin- 
ciples. It  is  true,  this  conduct  might  have  been  simple  enough ;  but 
yourself  must  confess  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  all, 
know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  principles  from  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  while  none  regarded  the  interest  of  his  friend 
more,  no  man  on  earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have  often  affected 
blun^ess  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery ;  have  frequently  seemed 
to  overlook  those  merits  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  and  pretended 
disregard  to  those  instances  of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I 
could  not  fail  tacitly  to  applaud ;  and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked 
among  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say,  '  very  true'  to  all  that  is  said ;  who 
fill  a  vacant  chair  at  a  tea-table ;  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a 
wider'  circle  than  the  circumference  of  a  g^^inea ;  and  who  had  rather  be 
reckoning  the  money  in  your  pocket  than  the  virtue  in  your  breast. 
All  this,  I  say,  I  have  done,  and  a  thousand  other  very  silly,  though 
very  disinterested,  things  in  my  time ;  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares 
a  farthing  about  me.  *  *  *  Is  it  to  be  wondered 

that  he  should  once,  in  his  life,  forget  you,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
forgetting  himself  1  However,  it  is  probable  you  may,  one  of  these 
days,  see  me  turned  into  a  perfect  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate 
as  a  mouse-hole.  I  have  alr^y  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire 
reform  in  the  state  of  my  finances.  I  declaim  against  hot  suppers, 
drink  less  sugar  in  my  tea,  and  check  my  grate  with  brickbats.  In- 
stead of  hanging  my  room  with  pictures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with 
maxims  of  frugality.  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and 
won't  be  a  bit  too  expensive ;  for  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with  my  own 
hands,  and  my  landlady's  daughter  shall  frame  them  with  the  parings  of 
my  black  waistcoat.  Each  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  sheet  of  clean 
paper,  and  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which  the  following  will  serve 
as  a  specimen :  Look  sJiarp  :  Mind  the  main  chance :  Money  is  money 
now  :  If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds,  you  can  put  your  hands  by  your 
sides,  and  say  you  are  worth  a  Hwusand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year: 
Tuke  a  farthing  from  a  hundred  and  it  will  he  a  hundred  no  longer. 
Thus,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of 
those  friendly  monitors ;  and  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his 
room  round  with  looking^lass  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  person,  my 
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apaitmentB  shall  befcrmiidnd  in  a  peculiar  manner,  io  correct  ibe  errtns 
•ftey  mind.  FaiUi  1  madam,  I  heartily  mah  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  on^ 
for  this  reason,  to  say  urithout  a  blush  how  much  I  esteem  you.  But, 
alas !  I  hare  many  a  fatigue  to  encounter  before  tiiat  happy  time  comes, 
when  your  poor  old  simple  Mend  may  again  gire  a  loose  to  tbe  Inznri- 
ance  of  his  nature ;  sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside,  "recount  the  Tanous 
adyentures  of  a  hard-fought  life ;  laugh  over  the  folliea  of  the  day-;  jcdn 
his  fhite  to  your  harpsichord ;  and  foiget  that  ever  he  starved  in  those 
streets  where  Butler  and  Otway  starred  before  him.  And  now  I  men- 
tion those  great  names — ^my  Uncle  !  he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as 
when  I  once  Icnew  him.  l^ewton  and  Swiffc  grew  dim  with  i^  as 
well  as  he.  But  wha,i  shall  I  say)  His  mind  was  too  actire  an  inha- 
bitant not  to  disorder  the  feeble  mansion  of  its  abode ;  for  &e  ridiest 
jewels  soonest  wear  their  settings.  Yet  who  but  the  fool  -would  lament 
his  condition !  He  now  foxgets  the  calamities  of  life.  Perhaps  indul- 
gent Heaven  has  given  him  a  foretaste  of  that  tranquility  here,  whidi 
he  so  well  deserves  hereafter.  But  I  must  come  to  business,  for  bna- 
ness,  as  one  of  my  nrnTlms  ttiUs  me,  must  be  minded  or  lost.  I  am 
going  to  publish  in  London  a  bo<^,  entitled,  '  The  Present  State  of 
Taste  and  Literature  in  Eniope.'  The  booksellera  in  Ireland  republish 
every  performance  there  without  making  the  author  any  consideration. 
I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint  their  avarice,  and  have  all  the  prttfite 
of  my  labour  to  myself.  I  must,  therefore,  request  Mr.  Lawder  to 
circulate  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  a  hundred  of  my  pro- 
posals, which  I  have  given  the  bookseller,  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame-street, 
directions  to  send  to  him.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such  circulation,  he 
should  receive  any  subscriptions,  I  entreat,  when  eollected,  they  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Bradley,  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt  and  be 
accountable  for  the  work,  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If  this  request 
(which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will,  in  some  measure,  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  man  of  learning)  should  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  i 
would  not  press  it ;  for  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  my 
labours  go  a-begging ;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  (and  sure  I  ought  to 
know  him),  he  will  accept  the  employment  with  pleasure.  All  1  eaa 
say — if  he  writes  a  book,  I  will  get  him  two  hundred  subscribers,  and 
those  of  the  best  wits  in  Europe.  Whether  this  request  is  complied  with 
or  not,  I  shall  not  be  unea^ ;  but  there  is  one  petition  I  must  make  to 
him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  wiih.  the  warmest  ardour,  and  in  wiiidi 
I  cannot  bear  a  refusal  I  mean,  dear  madam,  that  I  may  be  afiowed 
to  subscribe  myself,  your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman,  OLrrEB 
GoiDSMim.  J^ow  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder  when  I  am  aduoig  a 
&voar/' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Whili:  Ooldfimith  was  yet  labouring  at  his  treatise,  the 

Eromise  made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
e  was  actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  one  of  the 
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Ibcimes  on  ih«  ooost  of  Coromaaiiel.  liGs  imagiiifttioii  "was 
immedifitely  on  fire  with  visions  of  Oriental  wealth  and  ma^ 
nifioeaee.  It  is  tnw  the  salary  did  not  exceed  one  himcbed 
poonds,  but  then,  as  appointed  physician,  he  would  hare  the 
exclusire  praetioe  of  the  place,  amouirting  to  one  thotmnd 
potmds  per  annaun,  with  adyaatDges  to  be  derived  £roin  trade 
and  from  the  fa^h  interest  of  money-^twenty  per  eent. ;  in 
a  waord,  for  once  in  his  hfe^  the  road  to  fortune  lay  broad  and 
strmht  before  him. 

Hitherto,  in  his  correspondence  with  his'  .^ends,  he  had 
said  notiiinff  of  his  India  scheme,  but  now  he  imparted  to 
them  his  ImUiant  prospects,  urging  the  importanoe  of  their 
circulatxDg  his  proposals,  and  obtaining  lum  subsoriptioBS 
and  advances  on  his  forthcoming  work,  to  fumiah  firnds  for 
his  outfit. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drndge,  his  m^use^ 
jEbr  present  exigencies.  Ten  pounds  were  demanded  for  his 
appointment-warrant.  Other  expenses  pressed  hard  upaa 
faim.  Fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  to  fame,  hia 
literary  capability  was  known  to  **'  the  trade,"  and  the  coinage 
of  his  brain  passed  current  in  Grub-street.  Archibald  Hamil<* 
ton,  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Beview^  the  rival  to  that  of 
Oriffiths,  readily  made  him  a  small  advance  on  receiving  three 
articles  for  his  periodical.  His  purse  thus  slenderly  leple- 
niBfaed,  Obldami^  paid  for  hk  wLrant,  ^.dped  off  tLe  B^re 
of  his  milkmaid,  abandoned  his  garret,  and  moved  into  a 
shabby  first  floor  in  a  forlorn  court  near  the  Old  Bailey,  there 
to  await  the  time  for  his  migration  to  the  magnificent  eoast  of 
CoromandeL 

Alasl  poor  Goldsmith!  ever  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Early  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November,  that  month  of  fog 
and  despondency  in  London,  he  learnt  the  ^ipwreck  of  his 
hope.  The  great  Coromandel  enterprise  fell  through,  or» 
rather,  the  post  promised  to  him  was  transferred  to  some 
other  candidate.  The  cause  of  this  disappointment  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  death  of  his  quasi  patr<m.  Dr. 
Milner,  which  happened  about  this  time,  may  have  had  some 
efEeot  in  producii^  it,  or  there  may  have  been  some  heedless-* 
ness  and  blundering  on  his  own  peart,  or  some  obstacle  arising 
from  his  insuperable  indigence ;  whatever  may  lave  been  the 
cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some  ground  to 
sunnifie  that  he  himself  was  to  blame.    His  Mends  learnt 
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trith  surprise  that  he  had  suddenly  relinquislied  his  appoint- 
ment to  India,  about  which  he  had  raised  such  sanguine 
expectations ;  some  accused  him  of  fickleness  and  caprice, 
others  supposed  him  imwilling  to  tear  himself  from  the 
growing  fascinations  of  the  literary  society  of  London. 

In  the  meantime,  cut  down  in  his  hopes,  and  humiliated  in 
his  pride  by  the  failure  of  his  Coromandel  scheme,  he  sought, 
without  consulting  his  friends,  to  be  examined  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  the  humble  situation  of  hospital  mate. 
Even  nere  poverty  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  necessary  to 
appear  in  a  decent  garb  before  the  examining  committee ;  but 
how  was  he  to  do  so  ?  He  was  literally  out  of  elbows  as  well 
as  out  of  cash.  Here  again  the  muse,  so  often  jilted  and 
neglected  by  him,  came  to  his  aid.  In  consideration  of  four 
articles  furnished  to  the  "Monthly  Review,"  Griffiths,  his 
old  task-master,  was  to  become  his  security  to  the  tailor  for  a 
suit  of  clothes.  Goldsmith  said  he  wanted  them  but  for  a 
single  occasion,  on  which  depended  his  appointment  to  a 
situation  in  the  army ;  as  soon  as  that  temporary  purpose 
was  served,  they  would  either  be  returned  or  paid  for.  The 
books  to  be  reviewed  were  accordingly  lent  tt)  him ;  the  muse 
was  again  set  to  her  compulsory  drudgery ;  the  articles  were 
scribbled  off  and  sent  to  the  bookseUer,  and  the  clothes  came 
in  due  time  from  the  tailor. 

From  the  records  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  appears 
that  Goldsmith  tmderwent  his  examination  at  Surgeons'  Hall 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1758.  Either  from  a  confusion  of 
mind  incident  to  sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  on  such 
occasions,  or  frx)m  a  real  want  of  surgical  science,  which  last 
is  extremely  probable,  he  fEiiled  in  his  examination,  and  was 
rejected  as  unqualified.  The  effect  of  such  rejection  was  to 
disqualify  him  for  every  branch  of  public  service,  though  he 
might  have  claimed  a  re-examination,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  months  devoted  to  farther  study.  Such  a  re-examination 
he  never  attempted,  nor  did  he  ever  communicate  his  dis* 
comfiture  to  any  of  his  friends. 

On  Christmas  Day,  but  four  days  after  his  rejection  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  while  he  was  suffering  tmder  the  morti- 
fication of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard  pressed  for 
means  of  subsistence,  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  into 
his  room  of  the  poor  woman  of  whom  he  hired  his  wretched 
apartment,  and  to  whom  he  owed  some  small  arrears  of  rati. 
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SKe  had  a  piteous  tale  of  distress,  and  was  clamorous  in  Iter 
afflictions.  Her  husband  had  been  arrested  in  the  night  for 
debt,  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
quick  feelings  of  Goldsmith ;  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to 
help  the  diseased,  but  in  this  instance  he  was  himself  in 
some  measure  a  cause  of  the  distress.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  had  no  money  it  is  true ;  but  there  hung  the  new  suit  of 
clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky  examination  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  Without  giving  himself  time  for  reflection, 
he  sent  it  off  to  the  pawnbroker's;  and  raised  thereon  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  pay  off  his  own  debt,  and  to  release  his  land- 
lord from  prison. 

Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  despondency,  he 
borrowed  from  a  neighbour  a  pittance  to  relieve  his  immediate 
wants,  leaving,  as  a  security,  Uie  books  which  he  had  recently 
reviewed.  In  the  midst  of  these  straits  and  harassments,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Griffiths,  demanding  in  peremptory 
terms,  the  return  of  the  clothes  and  books,  or  immediate  pay-^ 
ment  for  the  same.  It  appears  that  he  had  discovered  the 
identical  suit  at  the  pawnbroker's.  The  reply  of  Goldsmith  is 
not  known;  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the' 
clothes  or  the  money ;  but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to 
make  the  muse  stand  his  bail.  His  reply  only  increased  the 
ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of  trade,  and  drew  from  him  another 
letter,  still  more  harsh  than  the  first,  using  the  epithets  of 
knave  and  sharper,  and  containing  threats  of  prosecution  and 
a  prison. 

The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith,  gives  the  most 
touching  picture  of  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive  man, 
harassed  by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,  and  driven  almost  to 
despondency. 

"  Sib, — I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  which  my  own  Impni'* 
dences  and  your  letter  seem  to  point,  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  theso 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as  a  fovour, — ^as  a  favour 
that  may  prevent  something  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  strug- 
gling with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  and  indigenco 
brings  with  it — with  2^1  those  passions  which  make  contempt  insupporU 
able.  What,  then,  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  1  I  shall,  at  leasts 
have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is  to  me  true  society^  I  tell  you, 
agun  and  again,  that  I  am  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  yon  a 
&rthing,  but  1  will  be  punctual  to  any  appointment  yon  or  tiie  tailor 
shall  iSke ;  thus  &r,  at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to 
pay  my  own  debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security 
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aaoiher.  No,  sir;  had  I  been  a  sluurper — ^had  I  beea  poaeesBcd  of  les» 
good-nature  and  natiye  generosity,  I  might  sorely  now  have  been  ia 
better  drenmstances. 

"I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meanness  wMeh  poterty  unaroidably  brings 
with  it :  my  reflections  ais  filled  with  repentance  for  my  impnidence, 
but  not  with  any  remorse  fef  b^ng  a  viUain ;  that  may  be  a  ehsracter 
you  unjustly  chaige  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  arjeadubhcr 
pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend,  from  whom  my  neoes- 
slties  obliged  me  to  borrow  some  money :  whatever  becomes  of  my 
person,  yon  shall  have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible  both  the 
reperts  yoK.  hare  ineard,  and  your  own  suggestions,  may  have  brought 
yon  £Mse  iA&n&ation  with  respect  t»  my  character ;  it  is  refy  possible 
that  the  man  whom  you  now  vegexd  with  detesta^on  ma^  imvardly  boxn 
with  grateful  resentment.  It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a  see«Bd  pe- 
rusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see  the  workings  of  a  mind 
strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy.  If  such  circumstances 
shonU:  appeaff,  at  least  spare  inrectiye  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley 
fihaU  be  pidiished,  and  thai,  perha^,  yon  may  see  the  bright  dde  <^ 
a  mindf  whea  my  paoiessiiQas  AmM.  no^  appear  ^  dictates  of  neecflBifiy, 
but  of  choice, 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perha^  so :  b«i 
he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  hare  friendships  only  with 
the  dead  I  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I 
add  in  it  by  any  other  pEofassioas  thon  that  1  am,  sir,  your  humble 

*B^--I  flhali  e3q>ect  iaspatlaDtly  tbe  «8ult  of  jow  lesekitioiiB.* 

The  dispixte  between  the  poet  and  thje  pablisb^r  was  a£t«:- 
\7ard  imperfectly  adjusted,  and  it  wouM  appear  tliat  th« 
clothes  were  paid  for  by  a  short  compilation  advertised  by 
Griffiths  in  the  coojrse  of  the  following  month ;  bot  ti^  paarties 
were  nerer  really  Mends  afterward,  and  the  writings  of  Gold- 
smith w^e  harshly  and  unjustly  treated  in  the  ^Monthly 
RcTiew.*' 

We  hare  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  furnish- 
ing one  ei  the  vaaay  instanees  in  whieb  €k>ldsmitlL'8  prompt 
mod  benc^oknt  impu^s  outnoi  all  prudent  forecast,  and 
BiTolTed  him  in  diffieidties  and  disgraces  which  a  more  selfish 
man  woidd  have  avoided.  The  pLwning  «f  the  doth«8» 
chajq^ed  lOffm  lum  as  a  criiiue  by  th9  aoR^g  bookseMcr,  and 
apparently  admitted  b^  hm  as  one  ci^^ihe  measafisses  whidi 
p^grcrly  unavofidaMy  mtRgs  wistk  H,^  resoited,  9»  we  have 
shown,  from  a  tendemtess  of  heart  and  g&nero^ty  ^  haiid,  ia 
whic^  another  man  would  have  gloried;  but  these  wei«^fip& 

luutuxal  ^m^nts  witii  him^  Aat  h^  wm  mn^mtmm^  «l  iMr 
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merit.     It  m  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not  ofteiier  brin^  sueh 
*'*'  meaimiaBBes  "  in  its  train. 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars  about  these 
lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  thoughtless 
act  of  benevolence.  They  were  in  a  very  shabby  house,  No. 
12,  Gbreen  Arboiu:  Court,  between  the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet 
Market.  An  old  woman  was  still  living  in  1820,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  identical  landlady  whom  Goldsmith  relieved 
by  the  mcmey  received  from  the  pawnbroker.  She  wm  a 
child  about  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet 
rented  his  apartment  of  her  relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be 
at  the  house  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  She  was  drawn  there^ 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good-humoured  kindness  of  Gold* 
smith,  who  was  always  exceedingly  fond  of  the  society  of 
dxUdi'en.  He  used  to  assemble  those  of  the  £aimily  in  his 
room,  give  them  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  set  them  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  his  flute.  He  was  very  friendly  to  those 
around  him,  and  cultivated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  a  watch- 
maker in  the  court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit  and 
humour.  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,,  in  his  room, 
and  only  went  out  in  the  evenings.  His  days  were,  no  doiabt, 
devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  oecaaiopally  Ibund  the  books^lers  mrgemt  taskmasters.  On 
one  occasion,  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to  his  room*  azkd  iio^ 
mediately  their  voices  were  heaxd  in  h%h  altereation,  and  the 
key  was  tamed  within  the  lock.  The  landlady,  at  £irst,  was 
(tispQsed  to  go  to  die  assistaoee  of  her  lodger ;  but  a  calm 
succeeding,  she  forbore  to  interfere. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked ;  a  supper 
ordered  by  the  visitor  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  Gold- 
saniih  and  hia  intrusive  guest  fln^hed  the  evening  in  great 
good-hamour.  It  waa  probably  his  old  task-saaster,  Griffiths, 
whaae  press  might  have  been  waiting,  and  who  found  no 
other  aiode  of  getting  a  stipulaled  task  &om  Gk^dsBcuth,  than 
by  ioddng  him  la,  and  staying  by  him  unldl  it  was  finished. 

But  we  have  a  mom  partic^aar  aece«mt  of  tibese  iod^ngs  m 
Greett  Arbour  Court  firooai  the  Bev.  Hatosnas  Flrey,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Dromoie,  and  celebrated  £»r  his  relies  of  ancient 
poetry,  his  beautiful  ballads,  and  other  w(»ks*  During  itit 
oeewnonal  visit  to  Lond(»,  he  was  introduced  to  Goldsmith 
hf  Oxainger,  aad  ever  alter  coaitinued  one  ^  has  i»ost  steadr- 
&8t  miid  valued  fiienda*    The  loUawii^  ia  bm  description  of 
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the  poet's  squalid  apartment :  "  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his 
lodgings,  in  March,  1759,  and  found  him  'writing  his  'Inquiry,' 
in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which  there  was  but 
one  chair ;  and  when,  from  civility,  he  resigned  it  to  me,  he 
himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  window.  While  we  were 
conversing  together,  some  one  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and 
being  desired  to  come  in,  a  poor,  ragged,  little  girl,  of  a  very 
becoming  demeanour,  entered  the  room,  and,  dropping  a 
courtesy,  said,  '  My  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs 
the  &vour  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-pot  full  of  coals.'  " 
.  We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  picture  of 
the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep  into  the  secrets 
of  a  msiKeshift  establishment  given  to  a  visitor  by  the  blunder- 
ing old  Scotch  woman. 

'*  By  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs  would 
permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was  facetiously 
pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down  the  chimney ;  and  knocks 
ing  at  the  door,  a  voice  from  within  demanded  *  Who's 
there  }*  My  conductor  answered  that  it  was  him.  But  this 
not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice  again  repeated  the 
demand,  to  which  he  answered  louder  thim  before ;  and  now 
the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance. 

"  When  we  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with  great 
ceremony ;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked  where  was 
her  lady*  *  Qood  troth,'  replied  she,  in  a  peculiar  dialect, 
'  she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because 
they  have  taken  an  oath  against  lending  the  tub  any  longer.' 
*  My  two  shirts,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  con- 
fusion; 'what  does  the  idiot  mean?'  'I  ken  what  I  mean 
weel  enough,'  replied  the  other;  'she's  washing  your  twa 
shirts  at  the  next  door,  because ' — '  Fire  and  fury !  no  more  of 
thy  stupid  explanations,'  cried  he ;  '  go  and  inform  her  we 
have  company.  Were  that  Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  my 
family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that 
absurd,  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the  snuillest 
specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet  it  is  very  sur- 
prising too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man,  a  friend  of 
mine  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  men  in  the 
world ;  but  that's  a  secret.'  "* 

Let  us  a  linger  a  little  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  a  place  con* 
secrated  by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  but 

*  Citizen  of  tho  World,  Letter  in 
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recently  obliterated  in  the  course  of  modem  improyements. 
The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  years  since,  on 
a  literary  pilgrimage,  and  may  be  excused  for  repeating  a 
description  of  it,  which  he  has  heretofore  inserted  in  anotiber 
publication.  '*  It  then  existed  in  its  pristine  state,  and  was  a 
small  square  of  tall  and  miserable  houses,  the  very  intestines 
of  which  seemed  turned  inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old 
garments  and  frippery  that  fluttered  from  every  window.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were 
stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dang- 
ling to  dry. 

''  Just  as  we  entered  the  square,  a  scuffle  took  place 
between  two  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  washtub, 
and  immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a  hubbub. 
Heads  in  mob  caps  popped  out  of  every  window,  and  such  a 
clamour  of  tongues  ensued,  that  I  was  fain  to  stop  my  ears. 
Every  Amazon  took  part  with  one  or  other  of  the  disputants, 
and  brandished  her  arms,  dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired 
away  frx)m  her  window  as  from  the  embrasure  of  a  fortress ; 
while  the  screams  of  children,  nestled  and  cradled  in  every 
procreant  chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up 
their  shrill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  concert."* 

While  in  these  forlorn  quarters,  suffering  tmder  extreme 
depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  his  harsh  collisions  with. 
Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  brother 
Henry,  some  parts  of  which  are  most  touchingly  mournful. 

**  Dbab  Sib, — Your  punctnality  in  answermg  a  man  whose  trade  is 
writing,  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  yet  70a  see  me 
gener^ly  fill  a  whole  sheet,  which  is  all  the  recompence  I  can  make 
for  \}e\ng  so  frequently  troublesome.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary.  Howerer,  their  answering  neither 
you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  disliking  the  employment 
which  I  assigned  them.  As  their  conduct  is  different  from  what  I  had 
expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall,  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month,  send  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  book8|,t  which 
are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have 
jou  make  some  distinction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The 
snoney,  which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ley as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not  certain  but  I  shall  quickly  have 
occasion  for  it. 

♦  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

f  The  "Inquiry  into  Polite  literature.'^  His  prerlons  remarits  apply 
to  the  Babscriptions. 
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"  I  have  met  idth  no  disappomtment  with  respect  to  laj  East  India 
TOjage ;  nor  are  mj  resolutions  altered ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  confess  it  gives  me  some  i>ain  to  think  I  am  ahnost  beginning  liie 
world  at  the  age'of  tfairly-one.  Though  I 'never  had  a  day^  siebieflB 
WDce  I  aaw  jaa,  j«t  I  «am  motithat  afciong.  aetifve  'man  t^u  naee  knew 
jne.  Youficace^y  «an  «oneeive  how  jnach  eight  yean  of  .dnqi^ioini- 
menty  aoguish,  .and^study,  Jiave  worn  jne  down.  If  I  .remember  right, 
you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me,  jret  I  dare  venture  to  say, 
that  if  a  stranger  aaw  us  both,  he  would  paymcthe  hommrs'  of  aeniority. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  piile,  meknidholy -visage,  with  two^greatrwiinkles 
between  the  eyebrows,  'wkh  'an  i^e  diqgiBkfcnigly  Baveie,  and  ^a  big 
wig;  and  you  may  havea  perfect  pictnre  of  my  ■praaant  mppsaiami.'. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  conceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy, 
passing  many  a  happy  d^y  among  your  own  children,  or.  those  vhoukse v 
you  a  child. 

"  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  4o^be  a  man,'thiB  13  a  pteasuie  Phave  not 
known.  I  have  paned  my  dayaomong  a  parcel  i^feool,  deaigmi^  beings, 
and  have  eontiacted  all  their  saapicious  mamwr  ininyownbelMmoar. 
I  should  actually  be  as  -unfit  for  the  aociety  of  my  J^iends  at  home,  as 
I  detest  that  which  I  am-  obliged  to  partake  of  here.  I  can  now  neither 
partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a  revel,  nor  contribute  to  raise  its  jollity.  I 
can  neither  laugh -nor  drink ;  have  contracted  a  hesitating, 'disagreeable 
nunmer  of  speaking,  and 'a  visage-  that  looks  ili-nttme  itsttif ;  'in'short,  I 
have  theaght'myRlf  into  a  eefebled  mehmchnly,  and:an  ^JBtterida^inst  of 
all  that  life  .brings  with  it.  Wiienee  this  romantic  tum-iJiat  Hi  ear 
family  are  possened  with  ]  Whence  this,  love  for  every  plac&and  eveiy 
country  but  that  in  which  we  reside — for  every  occupation  but  our  own? 
This  desire  of  fortune,  and  yet  this  eagerness  to ilissipate  1  I, perceive, 
my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at -intervals  for  indulging  tlusispteneiic -manner, 
and  following  my  own  taste:  reganJless  of  yonzB. 

"The  reasons  you 'have  ^given  one  for  bleeding  :ap  year  «>n«afleho]ar 
are  judicious  and  convincing ;  I  should,  however,  be^^^lad  to  know  for 
what  particular  profession  he  is  designed.  7f  he  be  assiduous  and  di- 
vested of  strong  'passions  (for  paesions  in  youth  lUways  lead 'to  ^leaBnre), 
he  may  do  very  well  in  your -college ;  for  it  must  be  owned  tfaict  the 
industrious  poor  have  good  eneouragement  'there— *-perhapB  ni)etter  than 
in  any  other  in 'Europe.  'But  if  he  has  ambition,  etrongpaBsioiiB,  and 
an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  imleBB  yoa 
have  no  othertrade  for  brim  but  your  own.  It  is  imposableiro  oonceive 
how  much  may  be  dene  by  proper  education  at  home.  A'boy,  *for  in- 
stance, who  understands  perfeeliy  well  Latin,  •French,  arithmetic,  and 
the  xnineiples  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  afine^faand,  hasan  educa- 
tion that  Taay  qualify  Jiim  for  any  undertaking ;  and  theae  Jiarts  of 
kaming  should  be  carefully  incitloated,  let  him  bedesign^  forwhatever 
calling  he  will. 

"Above  all  things,  let  him -never  touch^a  ronumee  or'novel :  these 
paint  beauty  in  colours  more  charming  than  nature,  and  deaeribe  hap- 
piness that  man  never  tastes.  How  delusive,  how'de0tnietiire.ais<tbose 
pictures  of  oonaiinvmaie  iitisffi  •  They«teaoh  Ihe  yootbiul'mind  .to  spgh 
iffter  beauty  and  happiiiess  that  never  existed;  to  degpioe  ti)eii^eLgeo4 
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which  fortone  has  miand  m  ear  ioop,  hj  Azpeetiagrmars  ihsh  she  ever 
gave ;  and,  in  genenl^ttke  the  inod  of  aman'Whaiu»seen.ihe  world,  and 
who  has  studied  hizmjuL  nataie  more  ^  -eaqrarieiuDejtluni  preecpt — ^iake 
mj  word  for  it,  Ldu^,  that  bookai  teacb-  us  very  littie  of fthe  world.  The 
greatest  merit  .la  a^stnie  of  poisa?ty,^ipoaid  anly»aRre3bo:make  the  pos- 
sessor ridiculouB-^miqr  distreBS^  ibut  ctomot  MJieYe  Imbl  .  Fragality,  and 
even  ayarice,.  in-the  lower  iordws  ofanapkiiydj  aEr&.tne  aakhition.  These 
afford  the  only  ladder  ifer  -the  {>oor  to  lise.to  pisefeEment.  Teach, 
then,  my  dear  sir,  to  yonr -son,!  thrift  and  eottoemy.  iLet  his  poor  wan- 
dering uncle's  example  be  placed  boforeJiis  eyes.  I-kad- learned  from 
books  to  be  dlaiateresfcedaiid  geuereiiB,. before. I  wasianght  from  expe- 
rience the  xkeoeesity  af  being  prudent.  I  had  :Qontnuited  the  habits  and 
notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was. exposing  myself  to  theapproaehes 
of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  -being,  even  with  my  narrow 
finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed 
myself  in  the  very  situation  of  the  'wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my 
bounty.  WheA  I  am  in  the  remotest  part  of  tiie  world,  tell  him  this,  and 
perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my  -  examj^e.  'But  I  find  myself  again 
falling  into  my  gloomy  habits'Of  thinking. 

'^  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  evea  thou^  I  had'  the 
utmost  .inclination  to.  retom  home,  under-aaeh  QUQUBBtftances,  1-.  oould 
not,  for  to  behold  her  in  diatiess  >witheut«a  oapaoity  of  reMftving  her 
from  it,  would  add  much  to  .my  fijdenetic/habit.  JYourrlaat  letter 'was 
much  too  i^rt ;  it  shouldvhaye  answered  aomefqaeriea  Iliadmadem'my 
former.  -  Just  sit  down,  as  I  do,  land  write  forward' sntil  you  have  filled 
all  youT' paper.  It  requkes  no  thought,  at  least  firam  the  ease^woth 
which  my  own  sentiments  rise -when  they  are  addressed  to.  you.  Eor, 
believe  me,  my  head  has  no  share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heart  dictates/ihe 
whole.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Bob  Bryanton,  and  entreat  him  from  me 
not  to  drink.  My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  about  poor  Jenny.* 
Yet  her  husband  lovea  her :  >  if  so,  she  cannot  be  unhappy. 

"IkiMwnot  whether  I  'slxeuld 'tell  you-^yet  why  shonld  I>eonecal 
these .  trifles,  or,  indeed,  anything'from  you  ?  There  is  s.  book  of i mine 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days :  the  life  of  a  'very  extraordinsiy  man — 
no  less  than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know  already  by  the  .title  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  catchpenny.  'However,  I  spent  but  four  weeks  on 
the  whole  performance,  for  which  I  received  twenty  pounds.  When 
published,  I  shall  take  some  method  of  aonveying  it  to  you,  unless 
you  may  thiuk  it  dear  of  the  postnge,  which  may  nmoiunt  to;<fonr 
or  five  shillings.  However, .  I  fear,  yau  will.no t.  find  an^  equivalent  of 
amusement. 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  short ;  you  should  have  given 
me  your  opinion  of  the  design  of  the>rheroi-eomieal  poem  which  I  seut 
you.  You  remember  I  .intended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as 
lying  in  a  paltry  alehouse.  You*  may  take  the  fallowing  specimen  of  the 
manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  .is  quite  origuial.  The.  room  in  which 
he  lies,  may  be  described  somewhat  in  this  way — 

*  His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnstcua';  her  marriage,  like  that  of  Mis.JBDodSon, 
was  private,  but,  in  pecuniary  matters,  much  less  iartimate.  :  :i 
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" '  The  window,  patched  with  paper,  lent  a  ney 
That  feebly  show'd  the  state  in  which  he  lay ; 
The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread. 
The  humid  wall  with  paltiy  pictures  spread; 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  view. 
And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ; 
The  Seasons,  framed  witii  listing,  found  a  place. 
And  Prussia's  monarch  showed  his  lamp-black  &ce. 
The  mom  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire 
A  rusty  grate  uncomKsious  of  a  fire ; 
An  impaid  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored. 
And  five  crack'd  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney  board.' 

''And  now  imagine,  after  this  soliloquy,  the  landlord  to  make  his  i^ 
pearance,  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  reckoning : 

"  *  Not  with  that  face,  so  servile  and  so  gay, 
That  welcomes  every  stranger  that  can  pay : 
With  sulky  eye  he  smoked  the  patient  man. 
Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  began,'  Ac* 

"  All  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.  It  is  a  good  remark  of 
Montaigne's,  that  the  wisest  men  often  have  friends  witii  whom  th^ 
do  not  care  how  much  they  play  the  fool.  Take  my  present  follies  as 
instances  of  my  regard.  Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and  more  agreeable 
species  of  composition  than  prose ;  and,  could  a  man  live  by  it,  it  were 
not  impleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet  I  am  resolved  to  leave  no 
space,  though  I  should  fill  it  up  only  by  telling  you  what  yon  very  well 
Imow  already,  I  mean  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  friend  and 
brother, 

^'OUVIEB  GOLDSMUH." 

The  «  Life  of  Voltaire,"  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  letter,  was  the  Hterary  job  undertaken  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Griffiths.  It  was  to  liave  preceded  a  translatioa 
of  the  Henriade,  by  Ned  Purdon,  Goldnrnth's  old  schoolmate, 
now  a  Grub-street  writer,  who  starred  rather  than  lived  by 
the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Goldsmith's  scanty 
means  to  relieye  his  hunger.  His  miserable  career  was 
summed  up  by  our  poet  in  the  following  lines,  written  some 
years  after  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
suddenly  dropped  dead  in  Smithfield : 

**  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack ; 
He  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  tiiis  world, 
I  don't  think  hell  wish  to  come  back." 

*  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  were  speeimeni^  afipeiii 
never  to  have  been  completed. 
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The  memoir  and  translation,  though  advertised  to  fohn  a 
volume,  were  not  published  together ;  but  appeared  separately 
in  a  magazine. 

As  to  the  heroi-comical  poem,  also  cited  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo ;  had  it  been 
brought  to  maturity,  we  should  have  had  Airther  traits  of  auto- 
biography. The  room  already  described  was  probably  his 
own  squidid  quarters  in  Green  Arbour  Court ;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent morsel  of  the  pk>em  we  have  the  poet  himself,  under  the 
euphonious  name  of  Scroggin : 

*'  Where  the  Ked  Lion  peering  o*er  the  way. 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  that  can  pay ; 
Where  Calvert's  butt  and  Parson's  black  champaigne 
Begale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Dniry  Lane ; 
There,  in  a  lonely  room,  from  baili£&  snng. 
The  mnse  foimd  Scroggins  stretch'd  beneath  a  rug ; 
A  nightcap  deck'd  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day  I" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  poetical  conception  was  not 
carried  out ;  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might  have 
abounded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nature,  drawn 
from  his  own  observation  and  experience,  and  mellowed  by 
his  own  humane  and  tolerant  spirit ;  and  might  have  been  a 
worthy  companion,  or  rather  contrast,  to  his  "  Traveller"  and 
''  Deserted  Village,"  and  have  remained  in  the  language  a  £xst- 
rate  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1759,  the  treatise  on  which 
Goldsmith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on  which  he  at  one 
time  had  calculated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  to 
India,  and  to  which  he  had  adverted  in  his  correspondence 
with  Griffiths,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  by  the 
Dodsleys,  and  entitled  ''  Aa  luquiiy  into  the  Present  State  of 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe." 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  fi,eld  of  contemporary 
literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  and  amply  discussed,  and  when 
the  current  productions  of  every  country  are  constantly  col* 
lated  and  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that  of  GoldsQiith 
would  be  considered  as  extremely  limited  and  imsatis&ctory  ; 
but  at  thattime  it  possessed  novelty  in  its  views,  and  wideneq^ 
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in  itB;  soope,.  and  bang:  indued  ^mi^L  the  peetdiar  (diann  oi 
8ty]&  iJBaepazaMe  ficom^e  aofiiaF,  it  oommanded  paMic  atten- 
tion and  a  profitable  sale.  As  it  was  the  most  i2npo(rtaiittpn> 
dnetiimri  that  had.yet' onme  finm  QoldsBiiilc'sipeBy  faewas 
aauoisi  tor.haye  thecreiEtnof :  it;  yet*  it  appeared  WLthout  his 
nMna  on  tbe  titicKpage..  Tlie  anthflnfaip,.  Itowerer^  woff-'wdl 
kkiowttrthroiighovt  l^ewixiM  of  letters,  andthe  author"  had 
mmpgrown  into  siiffiiiie]xt:.literaiy^  importanoe  to  become  an 
object  of  hostility  to  the  imderiings  of  the  piess'.  One-  of  the 
most  virulent  attacks  upon  him  wa8iaa<ciitioi8mon  this  treotise, 
and  appeared  in  the  "  Monthly  EeTiew,^*  to  whioh  ha-  himself 
had  been  recently  a  oeotribatori.'  It  slandeiedjhim  as  a  man, 
while  it  dficrisd  him.  as^  asap  author,  and  aeemed  him,  by 
inuendo,  of  ''  laboozing'-under  the  infemy  of  haring^  by  the 
vilest  and  meanest  actions,  fbrfl^ited  all  pretensions  to  honour 
and  honesty,"  and  of  practising.  ^*  those  ^aotswhidii  bring  the 
sharper  to  the  cart's  tajl  or  the  piilory." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ''  Eeview"  was  owned  by 
G3i£Slh&the  booksdler,  widiwhom  Goldsmith. had  recently 
had  a  misunderstanding.  The*  criticism^  therefore^,  was  no 
doulaft  dictated  .by  the  lihgenhgs  of  resentment;  and  the  im- 
potations  upon  Goldsmith'a  character  for  honour  and  honesty, 
and 'the  vile  audi  mean,  actions  hinted  at,.  conld.onIy  allude  to 
the  unfortunate^  pawning  of  the  dothes.  All  this,,  too,  wns 
after  Gfriffiths  had  received  the  adSectingletteci&om  Goldsmith, 
drawing  a  picture  of  his  poverty  and  perplexities,  and  after 
the  latter  had  made  him  a  literary  compensation.  Griffiths, 
in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the  falsehood  and  extravagance  of  the 
attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate  himself  by  declaring  that  the 
odtbiam  w^  ^tt<»  by  a  v^mm  in  bis  employ ;  Imt  iro  see 
n0  difhrenee  in  atroeity  betwe^i  hiin^  who  wields  the-  knife 
aad  bim:  vt^o  hires  the  cnt-tiiroat.  It  may  be  wellj  hiowever, 
inpoBfidiig^  tobestowourmite'of  notoriety  upon  the ntascreiait 
vffho  launehed  the  dander — he  deserves  it  for  a  long^  course  of 
dtetttrdiy  and  venomous^attdeks,  net  merely  upon  Goldsmith, 
but  upon  most  of  the  successful  authomof  the  day:  His  name 
was  Kemiek;  he  W8»  ori^cnally^  a  mechanic,  butposmamg 
sone  di^ieeof'  talentcand  industry,  applied  himself  to- litefa- 
tuse  aa '  a<  profession.  IMa  he  pursued  for  many  years,  and 
tiied.'liift- hand  in*  every  department  of  prose  and  poetry,;  he 
wrote 'piays  and  satires,  pMosophioal  tracts,  enticed  dissorta- 
r^iind  woi^onphilology ;  notdiing  from  his  pen  ever  rooeto 
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firstrrate  esceHence,  or  gamed  him  a  popular  name,  thougli 

lie  receiTed  fi?om,  some  Universitjr  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Laws;     Dr;  Johnson:  characterized  his  Hterary  career  in  one 

short' sentence :     "Sir,  he  is    one  of  the  many    who  have 

made  themselves  public  without  making  UiemselvBS  knownJ' 

Souredibrhis-owirwaatof  sucacess;  iealons  of  the  success  of 

other»j  lii^Ltnral  ifritabiUty  of  teini>er  increased  by  habits 

of  intemperance,  he  at  length,  abandoned  himself  to  the  prac* 

tice  of 'reviewing,  and  became- one- of"  Uie  Ishmaelites  of  the 

press.      Br  m^,  his^  mal%nan1r  bitterness  soon  gave  him^  a. 

notorietjr  wiSch  his  talents  had  never  been  able  to  attain. 

We  shalTdismiss  him  for  the  present  wdth  the  following  sketch 

of  him,  by  tiie  hand  of  one  of  his  contemporaries  : 

'''iC^eBiiiuig  of  geniits  which  he  never  had, 
H&lf  wit,  half  fool,  half  crHic;  and  half  mad  ; 
Seiidng,  like  9faiiley,  on  the  poet's  lyre, 
Wdtii  fdllhis-mgey  baiknot  one  i^aijc  of  fiirc; 
Eagecfor  slaughter,  and  reaolned  to  tear: 
l^Doin  others'  brows  that  wreath  .hemust  notwearr— 
I^zt  £6nrlok  came  :  all  fiirious  and  rep[lete 
Y^\3i  brandy,  malice^  pertneas;  and  conceit ; 
UnrisxIlVi  in-^classic  lors,  iknxx^'ewrj  blind 
To<  all  that^tbflBuleouB,  leaiBad),  orisfined*; 
£oriauli»«akme  behold,  the^  sitwrgf  growi. 
With  reaaonls  offid  glut  hia  raTening^-sQul; 
Hbaeed'with  his  prex,  iU  inmost  blood  he  drinks, 
^^^•mmnblei^  pawa^  and*  turns  it — tUlit  stliiks:" 

The*  Kitish  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  fruitful 
of  pexiodicai'  public^tionB.  That  ''  oldest  iiihabitant,'*  the 
**  Gentleman^s  Magnzine,'*"  almost  coeval  with  St.  John's  Gate, 
which  graced  its  tilie-page,  had  long  been  elbowed  by  maga- 
zines and  reviews  of  alT  kinds ;.  Johnson's  "  Rambler '  had 
introdiiced*  the.  fashion  of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed-Tip  in.  his  "Adventurer"  and  "  Idler."  Imitations  had' 
sprung-  up  on  every  side,  under  every  variety  of  name,  until 
British  Hteratare  was  entirely  overrun  by  a  weedy  and  ton- 
sient  effibrescence.  Many  of  these  rival,  periodicals  choked 
each  other  almost  at  the  outset,  and  few  have  escaped  oblivion. 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  a& 
**Th«  Bee,"  '^TheBusy-Body,"  and  "The  Lady's  Magazine.'*" 
His  essays;  though  chiaxacterizpd  by  his  delightM  style,  his 
pure,  benevolentmorality,  and'hismelibw,  unobtrusive  humour, 
did  not  produce' equal  effect  at  first  with  more  garish  writings 
of  infinitely   less  valuer;  they  did  not    "stirike,"  as  it  is" 
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termed:  but  they  had  that  rare  and  endarins  merit  which 
rises  in  estima  Jn  on  every  perusaL  ,  ThTl™d«aUy  Mole 
upon  the  heart  of  the  public,  were  copied  into  numerous  con- 
temporary publications,  and  now  they  are  garnered  up  among 
the  choice  productions  of  British  literature. 

In  his  ''  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Xieaming/'  Gold- 
smith had  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at  that  time  the 
autocrat  of  the  drama,  and  was  doomed  to  experience  its 
effects.  A  clamour  had  been  raised  against  Garrick  for  exer- 
cising a  despotism  over  the  stage,  and  bringing  forward  nothing 
but  old  plays,  to  the  exclusion  of  original  profluctions.  Wal- 
pole  joined  in  this  charge.  '*  Garrick,"  said  he,  ''is  treating 
the  town  as  it  deserves  and  likes  to  be  treated,  with  scenes, 
fire- works,  and  his  own  writings,  A  good  new  play  I  never 
expect  to  see  more ;  nor  have  seen  since  the  '  Provoked  Hus- 
band,' which  came  out  when  I  was  at  school.'  Goldsmith, 
who  was  extremely  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  felt  the  evils  of 
this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise  against  the  wrongs  ex- 
perienced by  authors  at  the  hands  of  managers.  ''  Our  poets' 
performance,"  said  he, "  must  undergo  a  process  truly  chemical 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  must  be  tried  in  the 
manager's  fire ;  strained  through  a  licenser,  suffer  from  re- 
peated corrections,  tUl  it  may  be  a  mere  caput  mortuum  when 
it  arrives  before  the  public."  Again :  ''  Getting  a  play  on  even 
in  three  or  four  years  is  a  privilege  reserv^  only  for  the 
happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the  manager  as  well 
as  the  muse ;  who  have  adulation  to  please  his  vanity,  power- 
ful patrons  to  support  their  merit,  or  money  to  indemnify  dis- 
appointment. Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a 
wit  and  a  witch.  I  will  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting 
those  characters  then ;  but  the  man  who  under  present  dis- 
couragements ventures  to  write  for  the  stage,  whatever  claims 
he  may  have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  at  least  has  no  right 
to  be  called  a  conjuror."  But  a  passage  which  perhaps 
touched  more  sensibly  than  all  the  rest  on  the  sensibilities  of 
Garrick,  was  the  foUowing : 

"  I  have  no  particular  spleen  against  the  fellow  who  sweeps 
the  stage  with  the  besom,  or  the  hero  who  brushes  it  with  his 
train.  It  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,  whether  our 
heroines  are  in  keeping,  or  our  candle-snuffers  bum  their 
fingers,  did  not  such  make  a  great  part  of  public  care  and 
poUte  conversation.     Our  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the 
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st^e  which  they  do  on  it ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  borrowed 
from  the  green-room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  part.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  they  seem  to  forget  their  real  characters.*' 

These  strictures  were  considered  by  Garrick  as  intended  for 
himself,  and  they  were  rankling  in  his  mind  when  Goldsmith 
waited  upon  him  and  solicited  his  vote  for  the  vacant  secre- 
taryship of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  manager  was  a 
member.  Garrick,  puffed  up  by  his  dramatic  renown,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  and  knowing  Goldsmith  only  by  his 
budding  reputation,  may  not  have  considered  him  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  he 
observed  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his  Mendly  exertions 
after  the  unprovoked  attack  he  had  made  upon  his  manage- 
ment. Goldsmith  replied  that  he  had  indulged  in  no  person- 
alities, and  had  only  spoken  what  he  believed  to  be  truth. 
He  made  no  further  apology  nor  application ;  failed  to  get  the 
appointment,  and  considered  Garrick  his  enemy,  hi  the 
second  edition  of  this  treatise  he  expunged  or  modified  the 
passages  which  had  given  the  manager  offence ;  but  though 
the  author  and  actor  became  intimate  in  after  years,  this  false 
step  at  the  outset  of  their  intercourse  was  never  forgotten. 

About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett,  who 
was  about  to  launch  the  British  Magazine.  Smollett  was  a 
complete  schemer  and  speculator  in  literature,  and  intent  upon 
enterprises  that  had  money  rather  than  reputation  in  view. 
Goldsmith  has  a  good-humoured  hit  at  this  propensity  in  one 
of  his  papers  in  the  ''  Bee,''  in  which  he  represents  Johnson, 
Hume,  and  others,  taking  seats  in  the  stage-coach  bound  for 
Fame,  while  SmoUett  prefers  that  destined  for  Biches. 

Another  prominent  employer  of  Goldsmith  was  Mr.  John 
Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  essays  to 
a  newspaper  entiUed  the  "  Public  Ledger,"  which  made  its 
first  appearance  on  the  1 2th  of  January  1 760.  His  most  valu- 
able and  characteristic  contributions  to  this  paper  were  his 
"  Chinese  Letters,"  subsequently  modified  into  the  "  Citizen 
of  the  World."  These  lucubrations  attracted  general  atten- 
tion ;  they  were  reprinted  in  the  various  periodical  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  and  met  with  great  applause.  The  name  of 
the  author,  however,  was  as  yet  but  Httle  known. 

Being  now  easier  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
frequent  sums  from  the  booksellers.  Goldsmith,  about  the 
middle  of  1760^  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  iu  Green 
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ItrbowrCkmrt,  and  took  respectable  apartments  in  Wme  Office 
Gourt,  fleet  Street; 

Still  he  continTzed  ta  loot  Bade  mth  considerate  ISenero- 
Tenoe  to  tbepooriiosteBS^  whosenecessities  he  had  relieved  by 
pafniing'lns  gala  coat,  for  we  are  told  that- "he offien supped 
nermth'^HKl  from  Kis  own  table,  and  visited  her-fieqixiBntly 
with' the  sole  purpose  to  be  kind  to  her:" 

H^^now*- became  a  member  of  a  debating'  dtib,  called*  the 
**'Kobin'.Heod,"' which  iiBed  to  meet- near  Temple  Bar,  and  in 
which' Barker  whifeyeta  Temple- student,  had  first' tided  his 
pDW»er.  GR^dsmith' spoke  here  occasionally,  and  is  recorded 
in  the>  Ebbxn  Hood  archives  as  ''a  candid  disputant,  wit&a 
dear  head  and  an  honest  heart;  though  coming- but  seldom  to 
the  seeiety.""  Ifis'^r^BBh  was  fdr'clubs  of  a  more  social,  jovial 
nature,  and  he  was^  never  fond  oF  argument.  Aii  amusing 
aneod<yte  i»told  of  hiir  ffi^ introduction  to  the  dub,  by  Samud 
Derrick,  anlrisir  acquaintance  of  some  humour:  On  enteringv 
Goldmil^*  was'simok  with  the  sefiP^impertant  appearance- of 
Hie diainnan^  ^xseenced: ina large  gilt' chair,  "^niis,"* said 
he,  '^Tttosf^  be>  the*  Lord  GhaneeHiMr  at'  least.""  «T?d,  no," 
replied'  Dtoxick,  •'he'^^only  mast^of  the  w^/*^— Tbie  diaa> 
man  wfvar  baker: 


GHA£TKR.X[I.. 

I«thi8iupvHiM]ging8>  us  Wme  Office^  Courts  GtoMtemChBugim 
tor  receive'  vosts^  o£  ceremcny,  and*  to  entertain  hia  lit»aiy 
fiiendUri  Atnoi&g  tte  latter  he  nowrnumbered  several  nsones 
of  note,  sttdi*  as^GFot&rie,  !Kibrphy,  Christopher  Smart,  and 
Bidderstaff.  Hsf  hadialso  a  numfifons  class^hangenhoii^  the 
smaBi.fiy  ofilftemtars';  who^  knowing hn^aJmost-ntteFinci^* 
cxty'to-refftso<arpeomnary  request^  were  apt^  nowHiiBt'hewas' 
considsred  flldnh,  tolevy  contihual  taxes  upon'  his  purses. 

Among  othBis,  one  Bilkington,  an  old- college aequaintancei 
bufcjaowa  shiftiiig  adtenturer,  dtiped'  him  in  the- most  -  ludi- 
crous ^nxasinep;  .  Kid  cf^edon^him  with  a  fsce  fuU  of  perplexity. 
A  lady  of  the»  first  rank  haTrmg^-  an  extraordinary  fancy  for 
cnriausanimals)  fbvwiiich' she  was  willing  to  give  enormous 
sums,  he  hadproeoredacoupleof  white  mice  to  be  fbrwardei 
to  hec'fitom  I&lia.  They  were  actually  on  board*  i^  a^sfaip  in 
t^  rrwBT..  Her'  gnoe  had  been*  apprised  o€=  their  arrival,  and 
wn»  ail  impatiemse  •  to«  see*  them^    Un£>rtanately  he  had'  as 
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ca^to  put  tliein:  in;  nor  clothes  ta  appear  in  before  a  ladyof 
her-jsoik..  Ttro  gnirownt 'wpidd  be  siiffieimit  f Or  Ida*  purpose^ 
biils^w^bMae^jeige  twognineag'to  be  proeaged ? 

Thasimpie heart  of  Qoldsmilli  was  touched;  bnt,  alas !  he 
had.  b]it.hidf-^aftgmiiea  in. Ins  p9oket.  It  was  unfortunate,  but, 
afterr  a.  pauaa,  his'  fiaend  suggested,  with  some  hesitation, 
^^iimt^imanejt  might  be  raised  upon  his  watdb;  it  would  but' 
be  lixBt'  lamBbot  a-  £bw/  hours/'  So  said,  so  done  ;  the  watch 
was  dsi£raDedto  the:  worthyMr.  Pilkington  to  be  pledged  at  a 
nei^sbeuEzng  pawnbroker's,  but  nothing  tother  was  eyer  seen 
of  hinty.  tha  watoh,  or-  the  white  mice.  The  next  that  Grold- 
smidtthaard.  of  the  pour- shifting  seap^*aee,  he  was  on  his 
dea1ii'rbad;.8tai[idng^with)  wast^  upon- which,  forgetting  or  fcyr^ 
giving,  the  tnekhe  had*  ^yednpen  him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea. 
Indeed  hsvnted^  often,  to  >relatewsth  great  humour  *  the  fore^ 
gpia^'aneedoFfee'of'hisiKacednlilyv  and  waa^ultinntely  in*  some 
d.g«e.iirifflimifi6*by.i<«agg««tiarto  hinr  tke  wanringUtfle 
story  at  Bitince  BbnlieBmn  and  the  White  Mduse  in  the  • 
"  OitizeBiofthe  Worid." 

In^thia^  year  Goldsmidl  became  penronally acquainted  with 
IKf;  Johnaan;  toward  whom  he  was  drawn  by  strong  sympa-- 
thies,.  tbough  their  natures  were  widely  difBl!irent.  Both  had 
stmggliGd'  ham  exdy  life  with  poverty,  but  had  struggled  in 
diffeEBBt:  ways;  Qokhimith,  buoyant^  heedless,  sanguine, 
tokraDitiof  .evtlir^  and  easily  pleased,  had  diifted  along  by  any 
teuBiKuanr  expe^ent^.  cast  down,  at  everr  turn,  but  risinsr 
aga^^ri^dLuiabi;  good-faanxmr,  <md^  carried  forryerd 
by  Inr  talent*  at:  hoping,  Johnson,  meten^oly  snd  h3^ochon^ 
driaoai;aadpnnie-to  appxeh^Did  the  worst,  yet  sternly  resolute 
to  baitde  with^and  conquer  it^  had  made  his  way  doggedly  and 
gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle  of  self-reliance,  and  a 
diBzeg8Ed<offozie^|n;>aid.  Bo&  had  been  irr^ular  at  college, 
GbldBmith;  as'we  have  shown,  from  the  levity  of  his  nature 
and  hia-seeial.and  convivial  haldts ;  Johnson^  fi*om-  his  acerbity 
and  gloom.  When  in  after  life,  the  latter  heard  himself  spolsen 
of'  as  gay  undifroHcsemeratr college,  because  he  had  joined  in 
seme  riotous  exxsesses there,  '^'Ah,  sir!"  replied  he,  '*  I  was 
mad  and.  vieknt::  It:  was  bittemes»<wltidb  they  mistook  for 
frolic.  LtaaxtmiterMyi p&ov^  and  I  ihkntgM  to  fight  my-  way 
by  fn^:literatwp»  and  myi '  tvit  3e  I  dlsr^arded  all  power  and 
all  authority:'* 

QtildBtm1h?8tpuv«riy  wi»:jieyer  accompanied  by  bittaness$ 
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but  neither  was  it  accompanied  by  the  guardian  pride  w bicb 
kept  Johnson  from  falling  into  the  degrading  shifts  of  poverty. 
Goldsmith  had  an  unfortunate  fac3ity  at  borrowing,  and 
helping  himself  along  by  the  contributions  of  his  MeiiSs ;  no 
doubt  trusting,  in  his  hopeful  way,  of  one  day  making  retribu- 
tion. Johnson  never  hoped,  and  therefore  never  borrowed. 
In  his  sternest  trials,  he  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not 
master.  In  his  youth,  when  some  unknown  Mend,  seeing 
his  shoes  completely  worn  out,  left  a  new  pair  at  his  chamber 
door,  he  disdained  to  accept  the  boon,  and  threw  them  away. 

Though  Hke  Goldsmith,  an  immethodical  student,  he  had 
imbibed  deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  a 
riper  scholar.  While  Goldsmith's  happy  constitution  and 
genial  humours  carried  him  abroad  into  sunshine  and  enjoy- 
ment, Johnson's  physical  infirmities  and  mental  gloom  drove 
him  upon  himself ;  to  the  resources  of  reading  and  meditation ; 
threw  a  deeper  though  darker  enthusiasm  into  his  mind,  and 
stored  a  retentive  memory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  country  as  usher, 
teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press,  Johnson,  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  up  to  London  with  a  half- 
written  tragedy  in  his  pocket ;  and  David  Garrick,  late  his 
pupil,  and  several  years  his  junior,  as  a  companion,  both  poor 
and  penniless,  both,  like  Goldsmith,  seeking  their  fortune  in 
the  metropolis.  "  We  rode  and  tied,"  said  Garrick,  sportively, 
in  after  years  of  prosperity,  when  he  spoke  of  their  humble 
wayfiEuing.  '*  I  came  to  London,"  said  Johnson,  "with  two- 
pence-hal^enny  in  my  pocket."  "  Eh,  what's  that  you  say  ?" 
cried  Garrick,  "  with  twopence-halfoenny  in  your  pocket  ?" 
"  Why  yes ;  I  came  with  twopence-nal^nny  in  my  pocket, 
and  thou,  Davy,  with  but  three-hal^nce  in  thine."  Nor  was 
there  much  exaggeration  in  the  picture ;  for  so  poor  were  they 
in  purse  and  credit,  that  after  their  arrival  they  had,  with 
difficulty,  raised  five  pounds,  by  giving  their  joint  note  to  a 
bookseller  in  the  Strand. 

Many,  many  years  had  Johnson  gone  on  obscurely  in  Lon- 
don, ".fighting  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  wit ;"  endu- 
ring all  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  a  Grub-street  writer: 
so  destitute  at  one  time,  that  he  and  Savage  the  poet  had 
walked  all  night  about  St.  James's  Square,  both  too  poor  to 
pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  yet  both  ftdl  of  poetry  and  patriotism, 
and  determined  to  stand  by  their  country ;  so  shabby  in  dress 
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at  another  time,  that  when  he  dined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller, 
when  there  ^as  prosperous  company,  he  coidd  not  make  his 
appearance  at  table,  but  had  his  dimier  handed  to  him  behind 
a  screen. 

Yet,  through  all  thelong  and  dreary  struggle,  often  diseased 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  resolutely  self- 
dependent,  and  proudly  self-respeclM ;  he  had  fulfilled  his 
coUege  vow,  he  had  "  fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his 
wit."  His  "  Rambler"  and  "  Idler"  had  made  him  the  great 
moralist  of  the  age,  and  his  "  Dictionary  and  History  of  the 
English  Language,"  that  stupendous  monument  of  individual 
labour,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world.  He 
was  now  at  the  head  of  intellectual  society ;  and  had  become 
as  distinguished  by  his  conversational,  as  his  literary  powers. 
He  had  become  as  much  an  autocrat  in  his  sphere,  as  his  fellow- 
wayfarer  and  adventurer  Garrick  had  become  of  the  stage,  and 
had  been  humorously  dubbed  by  Smollett,  "  The  Great  Cham 
of  Literature." 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1761,  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  literary  supper 
given  by  Goldsmith,  to  a  numerous  party  at  his  new  lodgings 
in  Wine  Office  Court.  It  was  the  opening  of  their  acquain- 
tance. Johnson  had  felt  and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  Gold- 
smith as  au  author,  and  been  pleased  by  the  honourable  mention 
made  of  himself  in  the  "  Bee"  and  the  "  Chinese  Letters."  Dr. 
Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Goldsmith's  lodgings ; 
he  found  Johnson  arrayed  with  unusual  care  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  new  hat,  and  a  well-powdered  wig ;  and  could  not  but 
notice  his  unconmionspruceness.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Johnson, 
"  I  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his 
disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice, 
and  I  am  desirous  this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example."  ^ 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced,  ripened  into  intimacy  in 
the  course  of  frequent  meetings  at  the  shop  of  Davies,  the 
bookseller,  in  RusseU-street,  Coveut  Garden.  As  this  was 
one  of  the  great  literarv  gossiping  places  of  the  day,  especially 
to  the  circle  over  which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy  of 
some  specification.  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  noted  in  after  times 
as  the  biographer  of  Garrick,  had  originally  been  on  the  stage, 
and  though  a  small  man,  had  enacted  tyrannical  tragedy,  with 
a  pomp  and  magniloquence  beyond  his  size,  if  we  may  trust 
the  description  given  of  him  by  Churchill  in  the  "  Bosciad;" 
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''  Sfcatesman  All  over-'in  plots  Amonsgrown, 
He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone," 

.This  xmlucky  sentence  is  fiaid  to  have  crippled  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  tragic  career,  and  ultimately  to  have  driven  him 
ffrom  the  stage.  He  carried  into  the  bookselling  craft  some- 
what of  the  grandiose  manner  of  the  stage,  and  vras^prone  to 
be  mouthy,  and  magniloquent. 

Churchill  .had  intimated,  that  while  on  ihe  stage  he  was 
^rnore  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  thanhis^^oed  acting:: 

"  With  him  42anie  nuj^y  Davies ;  on  my  life. 
That  fellow  has  a  vejry  pretty  wife." 

''Pretty  Mrs.  .Davies''  continued  to  be  .the.  Loderstarxif  his 
ibrtunes;  lier  tea-table  became  alnM>st  as  much  .a.  Jiteraiy 
lounge  as  her  liusband's  shop.  She  found  .favour  in  ihe-eyes 
of  the  Ursa  Major  of  literature  by  her  winning  wsys^  end  she 
poured  outforhimcups  without  stint  of  iiis  favourite  beverage. 
Jtndeed,  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  one  heading  cause  of  his 
habitual  resort  to  this  literary  haimt.  Others  were  drawn 
thither  for  the  sake  of  Johnson-s  conversation,  and  thus  it 
became  the  resort  of  many  of  the  notorieties  of  the  day :  here 
might  occasionally  be  seen.Bennet  Langton,  Geoi^e  Stephens, 
Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for.Ms  ancient  ballads,  and  sometimes 
Warburton  in  prelatic  -state.  Garridciresorted  to  it  £Dr  a 
time,  but  soon^ew  shy  and  suspicious,  declaring  that  xDOBi  of 
the  authors  who  frequented  Mr.  Davies's^shop  went  merely  to 
.abuse  him. 

Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day,  was  a£requent  visitor ; 
^his  broad  ^e  beaming  withiun  and  waggery,  and  his  sadidoal 
eye  ever  on  the  look-out  for  characters  and  incidents,  for  his 
&ces.  He  was  struck  with  the  odd. habits  and  appearance  of 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  jaow  tso  often  brought  together  in 
Davies's  shop ;  he  was  about  to  put  on  the  stage  a  &rce  called 
*^  The  Orators,"  intended. as  a  hit  at  the  Kobin  Hood,  debating 
club,  and  resolved  to  dbow  .up  the  two  doctoirs  in  it  .for  the 
.entertainment  of  the. town. 

"  What  is  the  conmian  price  of  an  oak  stick,  she  ?"  said 
Johnson  to  Davies.  "  Sixpencei' '  was  the  r^ly.  "  Whythen, 
sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your  seirvant  to  purchase  a  shilling 
one.  Ill  have  a  double  quantity;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  as  Jhe  .calls  it,  and  I. am  determined  the  fellow 
.shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 

.Foote  had  no  disposition  to  imdeigo  the  cnticism  of  the 
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cudgel,  wielded  by  audi  potent  luuids,  so  the  farce  of  'Mlie 
Orators"  appeared  without^the  earica;tiires  oiithe  l^xieogxapliesr 
and  the  essayist. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

.Nqtwithstandikg  his  growing  sueeess.  Goldsmith  cimti- 
xined  to  oonsider  literature  a  mere  inakendiif  t,  and  Ms  -mgxaat 
imagination  teemed  withschemes  andplaas  of  agzamd  butinde- 
£nite  nature.  One  was  for  yisiting  the  East  and^eaqdoxing 
the  interior  of  Asia ;  be  had,  as  has  been  before  obserred,  a 
-vague  notion  that  valuable  dificonreries  were\to'be  made  there, 
and  many  useful  inyfiutions  in  .the  arts  brought  back  to  ithe 
dtock  of  European  knowledge,  ''  Thus,  in  Siberian  c^EaEtary," 
observes  be,  in  one  of. his  writings,  "the  natryes  lextzabt  a 
strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  «eeret  probaMy  rmoknown 
to  the  chemists  of  Europe.  In  the  most  samge  pBrts  «f  ladia 
they  are  possessed  of. the  -secret  of  dyeing  yegetaULeMbstanoeB 
scarlet,  and  Ibat  of  refining  dead  into  a  metal'wbiob^  ior  hard- 
ness and  colour,  is  little  inferior  to  silTsr."  , 

Goldsmith  addsJi<  description  4>f  the  Jcind.df  person  suited  ta 
such  an  enterprise,  in  which  he  eyidently  bad  himself  inmew. 

*MIe  should  be  a^man  of  a  philosophical  turn,  tone  apt  to 
deduce  consequences  of  .general  utility  from  portimiiar  occur- 
rences ;  neither*  swollen  with  prideynorrbazdoned  by  prejudice ! 
neither  wedded  to  one  particular 'System,  luor  dnstmoted  only 
in  one  particular  Bcienee;  meither  <wboiUyi  a  batanist,.3ior  qpiite 
an  antiquarian ;  bis  mind  should  be  tinctiBed  twith  misceLr 
laneous  knowledge,  and  vbis -manners  humanisKd  by-^an 'inter- 
course with  men ;  .he  should  be  in  some  measuce^n- enthusiast 
tothe  design  ;.fQndoftmTeIling,&omaiapid  nsaginatian^andan 
innate  love  of  change  ;  furnished  with  a  body  capable  of  sus- 
taining every  fatigue,  and  aheartnot^easily  terrified  at  danger." 

In  1761,  wheii..Lord  Bute  :became  prime  miniater  on  the 
accession  of  Geoigerthe  Third,  Goldsmi;th  drew^up^aimemorial 
on  the  sul^ect,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  mission  to  those  countries  i6<^ly  focr  'UseEfiil  <and  scientific 
purposes ;  and,  the  better  to  ensure  success,  .he  preceded,  his 
application  to  the  government  by,  an  ingeusous  .essay  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  ^'  FublicLedger.'*  < 

His  memorial  and  his  ^ssay  w^e  fruitless,  his  project  wattst 
probably  being  deemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary.  Still:  it  tsonr 
tinned  to  haunt  his  n^ndi  and  he  would  often  talk  'X>f  makii^ 
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an  expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  other,  when  his  means 
were  greater,  to  inquire  into  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and 
to  bring  home  such  as  might  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who 
knew  how  little  poor  Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientific  lore 
for  this  favourite  scheme  of  his  fancy,  scoffed  at  the  project 
when  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  ''Of  all  men,"  said  he, 
"  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry, 
for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  already  possess, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions 
to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  he  would 
bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street 
in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  furmshed  a  wonderful  im- 
provement." 

His  connexion  witli  Newbery,  the  bookseller,  now  led  him 
into  a  variety  of  temporary  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Cock-lane  ghost,  a  ''  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  the  famous  master  of 
ceremonies  at  Bath,  &c.  One  of  the  best  things  for  his  fame, 
however,  was  the  remodelling  and  republication  of  his ''  Chinese 
Letters,"  under  the  title  of  "  the  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a 
work  which  has  long  since  taken  its  merited  stand  among  the 
classics  of  the  English  language.  ''  Few  works,"  it  has  been 
observed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "  exhibit  a  nicer  percep- 
tion, or  more  delicate  delineation  of  life  and  manners.  Wit, 
humour,  and  sentiment,  pervade  every  page ;  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  day  are  touched  with  the  most  playful  and  di- 
verting satire ;  and  English  characteristics,  in  endless  variety, 
are  hit  off  with  the  pencil  of  a  master." 

Li  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  often 
mingled  in  strange  scenes,  and  got  involved  in  whimsical 
situations.  In  the  summer  of  1762,  he  was  one  of  the  thoa- 
sands  who  went  to  see  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  whom  he  mentions 
in  one  of  his  writings.  The  Indians  made  their  appearance  in 
grand  costume,  hideously  painted  and  besmeared.  In  the  course 
of  the  visit  Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  his  gratitude,  gave  him  an  embrace,  that  left  his 
&oe  well  bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 

Towards  the  close  of  1762,  he  removed  to  ''merry  Isling- 
ton," then  a  country  village,  though  now  swallowed  up  in 
omnivorous  London ;  he  went  there  for  the  benefit  of  country 
air,  his  health  being  injured  by  literary  application  and  con-' 
finement,  and  to  be  near  bis  chief  employer,  Mr.  Newbery, 
who  resided  in  the  Canonbury  House.    In  this  neighbonxhoody 
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he  used  to  take  his  solitaiy  rambles,  sometimes  extending  his 
walks  to  the  gardens  of  the  "  White  Conduit  House»"  so 
famous  among  the  essayists  of  the  last  century.    While  stroll- 
ing  one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met  three  females  of  the 
fiimily  -of  a  respectable  tradesman,  to  whom  he  was  under 
some  obligation.     With  his  prompt  disposition  to  oblige,  he 
conducted  them  about  the  ^eurden,  treated  them  to  tea,  and 
ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  imaginable ;  it 
was  only  whenhe  came  to  pay,  that  he  found  himself  in  one 
of  his  old  dilemmas :  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  in  his  pocket. 
A  scene  of  perplexity  now  took  place  between  him  and  the 
waiter,  in  the  midst  of  which,  came  up  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, in  whose  eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  well. 
This  completed  his  mortification.     There  was  no  concealing 
the  awkwardness  of  his  position.     The  sneers  of  the  waiter 
revealed  it;  his  acquaintances  amused  themselves  for  some 
time  at  his  expense,  professing  their  inability  to  relieve  him. 
When  they  had  enjoyed  their  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid,  and 
poor  Goldfionith  enabled  to  convoy  off  the  ladies  with  flying  colors. 
Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by  lum  for  the 
booksellers  during  this  growing  period  of  his  reputation,  was 
a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  the  ''  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son."     It 
was  digested  from  Hume,  Eapin,  Carte,  and  Kennet.     These 
authors  he  would  read  in  the  morning ;  make  a  few  notes ; 
ramble  with  a  Mend  into  the  count^  about  the  skirts  of 
"  merry  Islington ;"  return  to  a  temperate  dinner,  and  cheer- 
ful evening ;  and  before  going  to  bed,  write  off  what  had 
arranged  itself  in  his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  morning. 
In  this  way  he  took  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and 
wrote  in  a  more  free  and  fluent  style,  than  if  he  had  been  mousing 
all  the  time  among  authorities.     The  work,  like  many  others 
written  by  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  career,  was 
anonymous.     Some  attributed  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  others 
to  Lord  Orrery,  and  others  to  Lord  Lyttleton.     The  latter 
seemed  pleased  to  be  the  putative  father,  and  never  disowned 
the  bantling  thus  laid  at  his  door ;  and  well  might  he  have 
been  proud  to  be  considered  capable  of  producing,  what  has 
been  well-pronounced  ''  the  most  finished  and  elegant  siunmary 
of  Snglish  history  in  the  same  compass  that  has  been  -  or 
IS  likely  to  be  written." 
The  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  will  be  perceived,  grew 
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skNf]^';  Im^was^Io^wa.and  estimAted  by-affrw.;  bulihei-bad 
not  thssebnlliaiit^  thoii^  :£llIacioas. qiialkies  which.  iSask  iqxni 
the  p[iil)lic^.  .and  exeite  laud,  but  teastsiaat applause* .  Hift.  wocks 
were  more:  read  than:  cited;  aad  the  charEi>  of  style^  itx  which 
he  i;v«B  eepecially  iKxtod,.  wa&dxiore.apt  toib&  fait  than  taUoed 
about,.  He  used.oft^  to  repiuey-  in^  a:half-humoFau9^  half- 
qneculous  mauneE,'  at  his  tardineas^in  gaining:  thelaurela  which 
h&  felt  tO'baLhur  due/.  ''  Thapublck^V  he  would  esschBia, ''  will 
meror/do  mer  justifie;  wheiu^er  I  "wsite  anything^^  th^jrn^ke 
a.-poi&ttakBowiieifehiBg.'ahout  it*" 

Abdot the beginging of'  1763^  hebeeama'  aequainted  with 
Boftwellv  whose.  lUearaxy  gofi»pingsr  were-,  desfeined.  tOr  ha^e*  a 
d^eterioms .  e£feet  upon,  his .  reputation* .  Boewell .  was  .at  that 
tiin«aryeunganaQ4.Jightyblioyant,  p^dlix^  and  peannptuoos. 
He'.]^  a.  morbid  passion?  for  mingUngin  the.seeiety  of-  mea 
noted  for  mtand  learnings  and  had  just  acrivJed&Dm^otbndy 
beoi  upon!  making  his.  way  iixto  the  literary  cirdes^of  the  me* 
tropoliSi  An  intimacy ^  with  <  Dr. .  Johnran^ .  the  great,  litecaiy 
luminsffy  of rthe  -day^  was.  tharcrowning.  object  o;^  hisjEapxring, 
and  sooaewhaiJudicrousambitian*..  He  expected  .to  meet  him 
at  adinncffi  to  \^4iioh  he  wasin\4ted<  at  Davies^the  booksdler's, 
but  waa^  disappointed..  Gddsmith  was  present;  but  .he  was 
not  as  yet  su&oiently  n^oowned  ta  excite  the:  rererenee:  of. 
Boswell.  ''  Ai;:tliis>  time^"  says  he  in  hismotesy'.  '*^  I  think  he 
hadpublished  nothing  with. his  name,  thoughat.waa  pretty 
genially  understood' thai  one  Dr.  Goldsmith^  was.  the,  author 
of '  Au  Inquijy  into. the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning,  in 
Europe/  and  of  ^  The  Gitizcn  of  the/World/  a.series. of  letters 
-supposed  to  .be  written. from  London.by  aOiinese." 

A  coaversation  took.plaee  at  >  table  .between  Gbidsmithiand 
3ljr^Eobert  Dodsley,  compilerof/the  w^*^known.collectLon.of 
modesm  poetry,  as  to  the.meiitis  of. the/cunent  poetry  of  the 
•day^  Goldsnnth  declared,  there  was« .none  sof .  superior  messcL 
Dodsley  cited.  Ins.  own.  ooUection.  iir:  proof  of r the .  contrary. 
^'Itia  true,"  said  he^  '^^wecan  beast,  of  no  palaces now-a!:days, 
like  '  Dryden's4>de. to  St.  Cecilia's. Day^'  batwehave  villages 
eomposed.  of  very  pretty,  houses;''  Goldsnuth^.haweyexv  main- 
tained.that  thero'was  nothing  above.,mediocrity)*  an  opinionin 
whiek  Jtohnson^.ta  whom,  it  was  Treated,  .concurred,  aad. with 
reaseUfibrxthe  exaawas-one  of  the  deadr  levels  of.  Biitishpoetiyi 

Boswell  has  made  no  note  of  this  conversation;:  he  wnsiUL. 
iinitairi{nu.ia..ld&  liteTw^  devotion,,  and.  disposed. . to.  worsUp 
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none  but  Johnson^  Litde  Davies  eudeayoured  to  console  ^^rn 
for  his  disappointment;  and  to  stay  the  stomach  of  his  curiosity, 
by  giying^faini  imitations  of  Ihe  great  lexicographer;  mouthing 
his  words,  rolling  his  head|  and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  man- 
ner^as  his  petty  pOTSon  would  permit.     Boswell  was  shortly  i 

afterwards  made  happy  by  an  intcoduction  to  Johnson,  of  whom 
he  became  the  obsequious  satellite.  From  him,  he  likewise 
imbibed  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  merits, 
though:  he  was  fsdn  to  connder  them  derived  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from-hier  Mikgnus  Apollo.  '*  He  had  sagacity  enough,'' 
says  he,  "*to  cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson, 
and  his  ftcuhieBrwere  gradually  enlarged  by  the  contemplation 
of  such'  a  mod^l.  To  me,  and  many  others,  it  appeared  that  he 
studiously  copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon 
a  smaller  scale;"  So,  on  anotiier  occasion,  he  calls  him  "  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 'the  Jdhnsenian  school."  "  His 
respect&l  attachment  to.  Johnson,"  adds  he^  ''  was  then  at  its 
height;  for*  his  own  literary  reputation  had'  not  yet  distin- 
guished Imn  so  much,  as  to  excite  a  vain  desire:of  competition, 
witii  his  great* master."' 

"What  beautiM  instances  does  the  garrulous  Boswell'  give  of 
the  goodness*  of  heart  of  Johnson,  and  the  passing  homage  to 
it  by  Goldsmith !  They  were  speaking  of  a  Mr.  Levett,  long- 
an  inmate  of  Johnson's  house  and  a  dependent  on  his  boimty ; 
but  whcTj  Bbswell'  thought,  must  be  an  irksome  charge  upon 
him.  "  He  is  poor  and  honest,"  said  Goldsmith,  "which  is 
recommendation  enough  to  Johnson." 

Boswell  mentioned  another  person  of  a  very  bad  character, 
and  wondered  at  Johnson's  kindness  to  him.  "  He  is  now 
become  miserable,"  said:  Goldsmith^  "  and  that  insures  the 
protection  of  Johnson. ! '  Encomiums  like  these  speak  almost  as 
much  for  the  heart  of  hiin  who  praises,  as  of  him  who  is  praised. 

Subsequently,  when  BOswell  had  become  more  intense  in 
his  literary  idolatry,  he  affected  to  undervalue  Goldsmith,  and 
a' linking  hostility  to  himi&discemible  throughout  his  writings, 
which' some- have  attributed  to  a  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the 
supericn:  esteem  evinced' for  the  poei  by  Drt  Johnson.  We 
have  a  gleam-  of  this  in  his  account  of  the  first  evenings  he 
spent^  in-  company  with  those  two  emiaent  authors  at  their 
famous  icsort,  ithe  Mitre  Tavern,  in  Meet-street.  This  took 
piacie.  on'  the  1  st  of  July,  1 763'.  The  trio  supped  together,  and 
passed  some  time  in  literary  conversation.     On  quitting  the 
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tavera,  Johnson,  who  had  now  been  sociably  acquainted  with 
Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and  knew  his  merits,  took  him  with 
him  to  drink  tea  with  his  blind  pensioner.  Miss  Williams ;  a 
high  privilege  among  his  intimates  and  admirers.  To  Boswell, 
a  recent  acquaintance,  whose  intrusive  sycophancy  had  not 
yet  made  its  way  into  his  confidential  intimacy,  he  gave  no 
mvitation.  Boswell  felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  little  mind. 
*'  Dr.  Goldsmith,''  says  he,  in  his  memoirs, ''  being  a  privileged 
man,  went  with  him,  strutting  away,  afid  calling  to  me  with 
an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoteric  over  an  exoteric 
disciple  of  a  sage  of  antiquity,  '  I  go  to  Miss  Williams.'  I 
confess  I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  be  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  obtained 
the  same  mark  of  distinction." 

Obtained !  but  how  ?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  of 
unpretending,  but  congenial  merit,  but  by  a  course  of  the  most 
pushing,  contriving,  and  spaniel-like  subserviency.*  Really, 
the  ambition  of  the  man  to  illustrate  his  mental  insignificance, 
by  continually  placing  himself  in  juxtaposition  with  the  great 
lexicographer,  has  something  in  it  perfectly  ludicrous.  Never, 
since  tiie  days  of  Don  Quixotte  and  Sancho  Panza,  has  there 
been  presented  to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted 
pair  of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Boswell. 

''  Who  is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson's  heels  ?"  asked  some 
one,  when  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  incessant  com- 
panionship. "  He  is  not  a  cur,"  repHed  Goldsmith,  "  you  are 
too  severe :  he  is  only  a  burr.  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at 
Johnson  in  sport,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of  sticking." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  poet  occasionally 
in  his  retreat  at  Islington,  was  Hogarth  the  painter.  Gold- 
smith had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  essays  in  the  ''  Public 
Ledger,"  and  this  formed  the  first  link  in  their  friendship. 
He  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  sixtv  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  as  a  stout,  active,  bustling  little  man,  in  a  sky-blue 
coat,  satirical  and  dogmatic,  yet  fiill  of  real  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  human  nature.  He  was  the  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher of  the  pencil ;  like  Goldsmith,  he  had  sounded  the  depths 
of  vice  and  misery,  without  being  polluted  by  them ;  and 
though  his  pictunngs  had  not  the  pervading  amenity  of  those 
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of  the  essayist,  and  dwelt  more  on  the  crimes  and  Tices  than 
the  follies  and  humours  of  mankind,  yet  they  were  all  calcu- 
lated, in  like  manner,  to  fill  the  mind  with  instruction  and 
precept,  and  to  make  the  heart  better. 

Hogarth  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the  rural 
feeling  with  which  Goldsmith  was  so  amply  endowed,  and  may 
not  have  accompanied  him  in  his  strolls  about  hedges  and 
green  lanes ;  but  he  was  a  fit  companion  with  whom  to 
explore  the  mazes  of  London,  in  which  he  was  continually  on 
the  look  out  for  character  and  incident.  One  of  Hogarth's 
admirers  speaks  of  having  come  upon  him  in  Castle-street, 
engaged  in  one  of  his  street  studies,  watching  two  boys  who 
were  quarrelling ;  patting  one  on  the  back  who  flinched,  and 
endeavouring  to  spirit  him  up  to  a  firesh  encounter.  "  At  him 
again  !     D —  him,  if  I  would  take  it  of  him !  at  him  again !" 

A  frail  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter  and 
the  poet  exists  in  a  protrait  in  oil,  called  ''  Goldsmith's 
Hostess."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Hogarth 
in  the  course  of  hiis  visits  to  Islington,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  poet  as  a  means  of  paying  his  landlady.  There  are  no 
friendships  among  men  of  talents  more  likely  to  be  sincere 
than  those  between  painters  and  poets.  Possessed  of  the 
same  qualities  of  mind,  governed  by  the  same  principles  of 
taste  and  natural  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  applying  them 
to  different,  yet  mutually  fllustrative,  arts,  they  are  constantly 
in  sympathy,  and  never  in  collision  with  each  other. 

A  still  more  coi^enial  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that  con- 
tracted by  Goldsmith  with  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joshua,  Reynolds. 
The  latter  was  now  about  40  years  of  age,  a  few  years  older 
than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by  the  blandness  and  benig- 
nity of  his  manners,  and  the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  as  much  as  he  did  by  the  graces  of  his  pencil  and 
the  magic  of  his  colouring.  They  were  men  of  kindred  genius, 
excelling  in  corresponding  quaUties  of  their  several  arts,  for 
style  in  writing  is  what  colour  is  in  painting ;  both  are  innate 
endowments,  and  equally  magical  m  their  effects.  Certain 
graces  and  harmonies  of  both  may  be  acquired  by  diligent 
study  and  imitation,  but  only  in  a  limited  degree ;  whereas 
by  their  natural  possessors  they  are  exercised  spontaneously, 
almost  unconscioasly,  and  with  eyer-varying  fescination. 
Reynolds  soon  understood  and  appreciated  tiie  merits  of  Gold- 
smith, andasincere  and  lasting  friendship  ensued  between  them. 
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At  Reynolds's  bouse,  GoldsTnith  miiigled.m  ahigher  rangeof 
company  than  he  had  been  Accnstomed  to.  The  fiameof  this 
celebrated  artist,  and  his  amenity  of  manners,  were  gathering 
round  him  men  of  talents  of  ^  Jdnds,  'and  the  incxeaaing 
affluence  of  his  circumstances  enabled  him.to  .giveifiill  indul- 
gence to  his  hospitable  disposition  Poor  Goldsmith  had  not 
yet,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  acquired  reputation  enough.  ^to^toneJiir 
his  external  defects,  and  .his  <vv^ant  of  the;  air  of  .good  rsooiefy. 
Miss  Heynolds  used  to  inveigh  against  ihis  peisonal  .•  jyppear- 
ance,  wluch  gave  her  the  idea,  she  said»  of  alow  mechanic,  ft 
journeyman  tailor.  One  evening,  at  .a  large  supper  party, 
being  called  .upon  to  give  as  a  toast  the  .ugHest  man  she. knew, 
she  gave  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Jipon  which,  .a  lady  who  sat  oppofiite, 
and  whom  she  had  never  met  l)efore,  shook  hands  with  iier 
across  the  table,  and  ''hQpedto  become  better  acquainted." 

We  have  a^graphic  andamasing  picture  .oi^Heynolds's  hos- 
pitable, but  motley  establishment,  in  an  .account .  given  by>a 
Mr.  Courtenay  to  Sir  James  .Mackintosh ;  though  it  ggpeakS'Of 
a  time  after  Beynolds  had.received  the.honour  ofJmighthood. 
*'  There  was  something  singular,"  i^aid  he,  ''.in  the  fityle  and 
economy  of  Sir  Joshua's  table,  that  contributed. to  pleasantry 
and  good  humour — a  coaiBe,  inelegant  .plenty,  wSJiout  an^ 
.re&^ard  to  order  and  arran&:ement.  At  .£ve  o'cl(»d:  .precisely, 
diLer  was  served,  wheth^  aU  iha  i]mted.«nsBta.we^amT4 
or  not.  Sir  Joshua  was  .never. so  fashionably  iUnbred  ;as  to 
wait  an  hour^  perhaps,  for  .two  or  three  personaof  .izmk  or. title, 
and  put  the  rest  of  the  con^pany  out  of  .humour  by  this  invi- 
dious distinction.  His  invitations,  however,  .^iidauit  regulate 
the  number  of  his  .guests.  Mauy  dropped  in  junin^ated.  A 
table  prepared  for  seven  or  eight  was  often  oompelled  to  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen.  Tliere  was  a  consequent  dd&cieney  of 
knives,' forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The  attendance  was  in  the 
same  style,  and  those  who  were  knowing  in  the* ways  of  the 
house  look  care,  on  sitti^  Idown,  to  call  .instantly  for  'beer, 
bread  or  wine,  that  .they  jnight  secure  .a  supply  .before  the&st 
course  was  .over.  .He  wasr  once  prevailed  on  to  toxuah  the 
table  with  decanters  and  ..glasses  at  xlinner,  to  save  time  and 
prevent  confusion.  These  gradually  were  43fimoliBhed  in  the 
course  of  service,  Jmd  were  nover  replaced.  These  trifling 
embarrassments,  however,  on^.  .served  to  enhance  the  hikxity 
and  Kingular j)leasuze.of  the  entertaiiEment.  The  wine^^^ookei^, 
and  di£es,  were  Ixut  little  attended  to  ;  nor  was  tthe  fiah^r 
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yeniscHi  ever  talked  of  or  recommended.  Amidst  this  tKm- 
vivial,  animated  buBtle.among  liisgxiests,  our  host  sat  perfectly 
composed ;  always- attentive  to  wkat  was -said,  ineyer  mintdifig 
what  was  ate  or  iirank,  but  left,  eyery  oneral;  peorfect  ii¥erty  to 
scramble  for  bimself." 

Out  of  the  casual,  but  frequent  meetiug  .ofrmen  of  talent  at 
this  hospitable  board  rose  that  .associatum  of  wks, .  authors, 
scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  .as  the  'Literai«y  Ckib. 
Eeynolds  :was  thcfirst  .to  propose.arreguLar.jwseoiatieaiviof  .the 
kind,  and  was  eagerly,  seconded  by  JoluuBon,  •who  pr9po8ed.aB 
a  model,,  a  dub  which  be  had  formed- many  yeaffBipreidouBly  in 
Ivy  Lane,  but  which  was  .now  eztinct.  Like  that  ckib,v>the 
■number  of.membei^  was  limited  to  nine.  They  .were  to.jEoeet 
.and  sup  together,  oncea,  week  on  Monday  nigixt,^iit  the.Xurk*« 
Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  and  two  members  were  4o  con- 
stitute a  meeting.  It  took.a  xegular  form  .in  .the^year  1 7^4, 
but  did  not  receive  its. literary  appellation  imiLl  seveEral  years 
afterwards. 

The  original  members  were  Eeynolds,  Johnson, -Burke,  .Dr. 
Kugent,  Bennet  Langton,  Topham  -Beauclerc,  Chamier,  Haw- 
kins, and  Goldsmith ;  and  here  a  few  words  concerning. «eiae 
of  the  members  may  be  acceptable.     Burke  was  at  thatotime 
about  thirty 4hree  years  of  age,;  he.had  nxuagied  .a'littlein 
politics  and  been  imder  secretaiy  .to.  Hamilton. at.  JDablin^lmit 
was  again  a  writer  £or  the  booksellers,  .and  .as  yet  .but in: ^e 
dawning  of  his  fame.      Dr..Nugent  was  .his.vfalheFriarlaw,i.a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  a  physician  of  .talent  mnd  jnstmetion. 
Mr,,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Hawkins,  was  admitted  into  ..this 
association  from  having  been^^memberof  Johnson^s  Ivy  Lone 
Club.    Originally  an  attorney,  he  Md  retired  &om  the-psaotioe 
of  the  law  in  consequenee  of  a  large  fortune  which. fell  .toidia 
in  right  6f  his  wife,  and  was  now  a. Middlesex  magistiaie.  ,Me 
was,  moreover,  a  .dabbler  in  literature  land  music,  and  ;iiia8 
actually  engaged  on  a<history  of  music,' which  he;  subseq^uefiyy 
published  in  .five  ponderous  volumes.      To  him  we  are. 21^ 
indebted  for  .a  biography  of  Johnson,  which  appeared  aftert  the 
death  of  that  eminent  man.    Hawkins  was..as  .muean  and  par 
simonious,  as  he  was  pompous  and  conceited.   .He  .fSdrbore.  to 
partake  of  .the  suppers .  at  the  club,  and  begged,  therefore,  to 
be  excused  from  pa3mig  his.  share  .of  Micji^eckonici^.      ^KrAxtd, 
-yvas'  he  .excused  ?"  asked  Dr.  Bumey  of.  Johsson.     "  .Oh  yes, 
Ifor-no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  beijgtg  Jbiferior  ^to.'faimfl&If. 
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We  all  Bcomed  him,  and  admitted  his  plea.  Yet  I  really 
l)elieye  him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom,  though,  to  be 
43ure,  he  is  penurious  and  he  is  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  has  a  tendency  to  savageness."  He  did  not  remain 
above  two  or  three  years  in  the  club,  being  in  a  manner 
elbowed  out  in  consequence  of  his  rudeness  to  Burke. 

Mr.  Anthony  Chamier  was  secretary  in  the  War  Office, 
and  a  friend  of  Beauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed.  We 
have  left  our  mention  of  Bennet  Langton  and  Topham  Beau- 
clerc until  the  last,  because  we  have  most  to  say  about  them. 
They  were  doubtless  induced  to  join  the  club  through  their 
devotion  to  Johnson,  and  the  intimacy  of  these  two  very 
young  and  and  aristocratic  young  men  with  the  stem  and 
somewhat  melancholy  moralist,  is  among  the  curiosities  of 
literature. 

Bennet  Langton  was  of  an  ancient  ^Eimily,  who  held  their 
ancestral  estate  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  a  great  title  to 
respect  with  Johnson.  "  Langton,  sir,"  he  would  say,  "  has 
a  grant  of  free  warren  from  Henry  the  Second ;  and  Car- 
dinal Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family." 

Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusiastic  nature. 
When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
reading  Johnson's ''  Rambler,"  t^t  he  came  to  London  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  author.  BosweU 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  first  interview,  which  took  place  in 
the  morning.  It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  appearance  of 
an  author  agrees  with  the  preconceived  ideas  of  his  admirer. 
Langton,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  expected  to 
find  him  a  decent,  well-dressed -— in  short,  a  remarkably 
decorous  philosopher.  Instead  of  which,  down  from  his  bed- 
chamber, about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen,  a  large  micouth 
figure,  with  a  little  dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  liead, 
and  his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his  conver- 
sation was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his 
religious  and  political  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in  which 
Langton  had  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 

Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  CoU^, 
Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  University.  He  found  him  in  close  intimacy 
with  Topham   Beauclerc,    a  youth   two  years  older  than 
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Bimself,  rery  gay  and  dissipated,  and  wondeied  what  sym- 
pathies could  draw  two  young  men  together  of  such  opposite 
characters.  On  becoming  acquainted  with  Beauclerc,  he 
found  that,  rake  though  he  was,  he  possessed  an  ardent  love 
of  literature,  an  acute  imderstanding,  polished  wit,  innate 
gentility,  and  high  aristocratic  breeding.  He  was,  moreover, 
ike  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some  particulars  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second.  These  were  high 
recommendations  with  Johnson,  and  when  the  youth  testified 
a  profound  respect  for  him,  and  an  ardent  admiration  of  his 
talents,  the  conquest  was  complete,  so  that  in  a  "Ishort  time," 
says  Boswell, ''  the  moral,  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay,  dissi- 
pated Beauclerc  were  companions." 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  chambers,  was  continued 
when  the  youths  came  to  town  during  the  vacations.  The 
uncouth,  unwieldy  moralist  was  flattered  at  finding  himself  an 
object  of  idolatry  to  two  high-bom,  high-bred,  aristocratic 
young  men,  and,  throwing  gravity  aside,  was  ready  to  join  in 
their  vagaries,  and  play  the  part  of  a  "  young  man  upon  town." 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Boswell  on  one 
occasion,  when  Beauclerc  and  Langton  having  supped  together 
at  a  tavern,  determined  to  give  Johnson  a  rouse  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  accordingly  rapped  violently 
at  the  door  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Ilie  indignant 
sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  poker  in  hand,  and  a  little  black 
wig  on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  helmet,  prepared  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  assailants  of  his  castle ;  but  when  his 
two  yoimg  Mends,  Lankey  and  Beau^  as  he  used  to  call  them, 
presented  themselves,  sunmioning  him  forth  to  a  morning 
ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed.  "  What,  is  it  you,  ye 
dogs  ?"  cried  he ;  "  feith,  Til  have  a  frisk  with  you !" 

So  said,  so  done.     They  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent 

Garden,  figured  among  the  greengrocers  and  fruit-women  just 

come  in  from  the  country  with  their  hampers,  repaired  to  a 

neighbouring  tavern,  where  Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop^ 

a  favourite  beverage  with  him,  grew  merry  over  his  cups,  and 

anathematized  sleep  in  two  lines,  from  Lord  Lansdowne's 

drinking  song : 

^  Short,  veiy  short,  he  then  thy  reign. 
For  Tm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again." 

They  then  took  boat  again,  rowed  to  BiUihgsgate,  and  Johnson 
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and  Beanclerc  detemuAed,  like  ''^  mad  ivags,"  io  ^Jfeopitta^' 
for  the  'Test  of  the  day.  Xaiigton,  however,  themost-^olMv- 
minded  of  the  tiiree,  !p£uulQd.an  a^agement  to .breakitot'wflh 
some  yofimg  ladies ;  whereupon  the  great  moraSnt  fsprafMshad 
him  with  ''  leaving  his  rsacial  .^fiieDds  to  go  and  ait 'wsdi^  sat 
of  wretohe  tm-«itii»a*c?  girls. 

This  tmadoep  fireak  of  the  gieat  ilexxcographer  vamStetw  wbo^ 
sation,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  among  'Ms  intimates.  '^^2. 
heard  of  your  frolic  t'other  nigfat,^'  aaid  •QBirrigk^to  Inoi.; 
*^  you'll  be.in  the '  Gfaronidle.' "  He  uttered  wome  ifacoibodiflegB 
to  others.  ''  I  shall  .'faaYe .  my  old  ifiiend  wto  ilndl  (oot  of  *^ 
round^hoHse,"  said  he.  Ji^mson,  faowever,  mdued  ImwHfiff 
upon  hating:thns  enaotedm. (duster  in-^he  ^tfiake'sPzogreBB,** 
and  crowed  over  Garrick  on  the  oeoaaiDn.  ^'.^odmsfe  notidD 
such  a  thing !''  chuohled  he ;  "*'  hi9:a7{/2?  woiddinot  is^:him.r' 

When  these  two  young  ^menenter^.thse  chib^.'Laiigfton'WBB 
about  twenty«two,  and  JBeaBclerc  flboot  twenlT^^^bnr  tyvaisixf 
age,  and  both  were  launehed  on  London  Hfe.  Xongton,  hem* 
ever,  was  ttill  the  mild,  entimfliastic  achdlar,  steeled  to  Ab 
Hps  in  Greek,  with  &ae  tsonventttLonal  powcsES,.  andian.iinTx2ii- 
aUe  talent  for  Hsteniiig.  He  <^wss  upwards  of  abcifeetb^ 
and  very  spore.  '*  Oh,  that  we  eould  .skoteh  .him' !"  .mcdaimB 
Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  ItiemoxES,  ''with  his  mild  aoimtgnanoe, 
his  elegant  features,  and  hts  sweet  smile,  sittii]^  with  ane^ieg 
twisted  round  the  other,  as  :if  feaxiBg  to  onmpy  more  iqpaoe 
than  was  equitable,  his  peiaon.inelining  £)FwaaDd,'as.if  wantb^ 
strength  to  support  his  'weight,  and  his  arms  crossed  vver^his 
bosom,  or  his  hands  loeked  together  on  his  knee."  iBeauflietc, 
on  such  occasions,  sportively  compaaRad  him  >to  *Ji  «tork.in 
EaphaeFs  carto<His,'Standing  on  one  Jeg.  .  Beawderc  <waBiBare 
a  ''  man  upon  'town,"  a  lounger  in  St.  James's  Btrest,  :a& 
associate  witiii  George  Selwyn,  with  Walpole,  anid  other  ^nns- 
toczatic  wits,  a  man  of  iieffiluon  at  eourt,  a  casual  fireqaente*  of 
the  gaming-table ;  yet,  with  aQ  this,  he  altemated .  in  the 
easiest  and  happiest  manner  ihe'echolar  and  the  man  ofiletters; 
lounged  into  tiie  club  with  the  most  .perfect  rselfypesaaesion, 
bringing  with  him  the.oareless  grace  end  polished  wit 7o£ high- 
bred society,  butnnaking  himself  eordially.  act  home^amoag  his 
learned  fellow  members. 

The  gay,  yet  lettered  rake>maintainad.hia>8way  ovev  Johnson, 
who  was  fSsuBcinated  by  that  air  of  the  'world,  lihat  inefSstble 
4one   of  good  sooie^  in  which  he  ielt  .himself  dnfieiiMtfi 
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especially  as  the  possessor  of  it  always  paid  homage  to  his 
superior  talent.  '*  Beauclerc,''  he  would  say,  using  a  quotation 
from  Pope,  "  has  a  love  of  folly,  but  a  scorn  of  fools ;  every- 
thing he  does  shows  the  one,  £uid  everything,  he  says^  Ihe  other.*' 
Beouderc  delighted  in  rallying  the  .stem  moraiiBt,  of  fwhom 
others  stood  in  awe,  and  no  one,  aecording  to  BoBweU,toonId 
take  equal  liberty  with  him  <witii  impunity.  JokoBon,  it  is 
*welL  known,  was  often  shabby  and  negligent  iniiis  dress,  and 
not  over  cleanly  in  his  penson.  On  -receiving  a  pmiHiTm  Aom 
the  Crown,  his  .friends  vied  with  each  other  /in  respeciful 
congratulations.  BeauderC'  simply  amniied .  his  person^vith'  a 
whmisical  glance,  and  hoped  'tioAt,  like  FalstBtff,  '^he'd  in 
^tuce  pui^ge,  and  live  deaidy  Jike  a  gentiemEBn."  Johnson 
took  the  hint  with  nnezpected.gOQd  hnmour/and  profited  by  it. 

Stilly  Beauclero's  satirical  vein,  which  daxted  ahaftB  on -every 
side,  was  not  always  toleiated  ^by  Johnson.  **  Sir,'''.aaid'he, 
on  one  occasion,  ''you  never  open  yoor  mouth  but  ^wiih 
intention  to  ^ve  pain,  and  you  have  ollten..given  me  pain,  mot 
from  the  power  of  what  you  Jiave.tfaidyibut  ifrom  aeemg  yomr 
intention.'' 

When  it  was  at  first  proposed  so  <6bizq1  Goldsmith  amoi^ 
the  members  of  this  laasociation,  there  ^seems  to  have  been 
some  demur,  at  least,  so  aays  the  ponipafiis  Hawkins.  "  As  he 
wrote  for  the  bookselleas,  ^e  of  the  dab  looked  on  him  asia 
mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  ^e  taak  of  oompilxng  ;a2sd 
translatiiig,  but  little  capable  of  or^ginal^  •and  still  loB  of 
poetical  composition.''  ^  ' 

Even  for  some  time  after  his  admisraon,  he  cantbniedito  be 
regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by.  some  of  the  members.  Johnson 
and  Keyndds,  of  course,  ^weze  wdl  aware  of  his  ments,  nor 
was  Burke  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  to  the  otiiers  he  was  as 
yet.a  sealed  book,  and  the  outside  was  not.prepoesessing.  His 
ungainly  person,  and  awkward  manneiB  wexe^against  him  wiidi 
men  accustomed  to  the  graces  :of  «odety,  and  he  was  not 
sufficiently  at  home  to  give  play  to  his  humour  and  to  that 
bonhommie  which  won  the  hearts  of  aU  who -knew  him.  He 
felt  strange  and  out  of  place  .in  this  aew  sphere ;  he  ieit  at 
times  the  cool,  satirical  eye  of  the  conxtly  rBeaaderc  scanning 
hiiw,  ftT%<l  the  more  he  attempted  to  appear  at  his  "ease^  the 
moEe  awkward,  he :  became. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldfiimith's  best  Mends 
and  advisers.  He  knew  all  the  weak  points  of  his  character, 
but  he  knew  also  his  merits ;  and  while  he  would  rebuke  him 
like  a  child,  and  rail  at  his  errors  and  follies,  he  would  suffer 
no  one  else  to  undervalue  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often 
sought  his  counsel  and  aid  amid  the  difi&culties  into  which  his 
heedlessness  was  continually  plunging  him. 

'*I  received  on^  morning,'*  savs  Johnson,  ^'a  message 
from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  m  great  distress,  and,  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would 
come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  lum  a  guinea,  and 
promised  to  come  to  hmi  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as 
soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion : 
I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He 
then  told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the 
landlady  I  should  soon  return ;  and,  having  gone  to  a  book- 
seller, sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill." 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  the 
bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it,  was  Francis  Newbery, 
nephew  to  John.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  captivatiiif 
work,  which  has  obtained  and  preserved  an  almost  unrivalled 
popularity  in  various  languages,  was  so  little  appreciated  by 
the  bookseller,  that  he  kept  it  by  him  for  nearly  two  years 
impublished ! 

Goldsmith  had,  as  yet,  produced  nothing  of  moment  in 
poetry.  Among  his  literary  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  Oratorio 
entitled  ''  The  Captivity,"  founded  on  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites  in  Babylon.  It  was  one  of  those  unhappy  ofi&prings 
of  the  muse  ushered  into  existence  amid  the  distortions  of 
music.  Most  of  the  Oratorio  has  passed  into  oblivion ;  but 
the  following  song  from  it  will  never  die : 
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"  The  vretch  condemned  from  life  to  part. 
Stilly  still  on  hope  relies. 
And  eyeiy  pang  that  rends  the  heart 
Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 

Illumes  and  cheers  our  way ; 
And  stUl,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  succeed  in  poetry^ 
and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  it. 
"  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  I  have  come  too  late  in  the  world ;  Pope 
and  other  poets  have  taken  up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame ;  and  as  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical  reputa- 
tion, a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it."  Again,  on 
another  occasion,  he  observes :  **  Of  aU  kinds  of  ambition,  as 
things  are  now  circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues 
poetical  faxae  is  the  wildest.  What  from  the  increased 
refinement  of  the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgment  pro- 
duced by  opposing  systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  more 
prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  the 
strongest  and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please  but  in  a 
very  narrow  circle." 

At  this  very  time,  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  "The 
Traveller."  The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
was  conceived  many  vears  before,  during  his  travels  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  sketch  of  it  sent  from  tlmt  country  to  his 
brother  Henry  in  Ireland.  The  original  outline  is  said  to 
have  embraced  a  wider  scope ;  but  it  was  probably  contracted 
through  diffidence,  in  the  process  of  finishing  the  parts.  It 
had  lain  by  him  for  several  years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was 
with  extreme  hesitation,  and  after  much  revision,  that  he  at 
length  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  frajok  and  warm 
approbation  of  the  latter  encouraged  him  to  finish  it  for  the 
press ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contributed  a  few  lines  towards 
the  conclusion. 

We  hear  much  about  "  poetic  inspiration,"  and  the  "poet's 
eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ;"  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives 
an  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  while  engaged  upon  his  poem,  cal- 
culated to  cure  our  notions  about  die  ardour  of  composition. 
Calling  upon  the  poet  one  day,  he  opened  the  door  without 
ceremony,  and  found  him  in  the  double  occupation  of  turning 
a  couplet,  and  teaching  a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haimches. 
At  one  time  he  would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at 
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another  sliake  his  finger  at  the  dog  to  make,  him  retain  his 

position.     The  last  lines  on  the  page  were.  aiiJl  wet ;  they 

ibrm  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy : 

**  By  sports  like  theea  axe  all  their  cmev  b^gaUed, 
The  sports  of  childooii  saiisfy  the  cMlcif 

Goldsmith,  with  hi»  nraial  good-humour,  joined.'  in:  the  laugh 
caused  by  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknowledged  that 
his  boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the  stanza. 

The.  poem- was  published  on  the  ISth.of  December,  1764,. 
in  a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  first,  of  his.  works 
to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  his  name.  As  a  testimony  of 
cherished,  and  well-merited,  affection,  He  dedicated,  it  to  his. 
brother  Henry.  There,  is^an.  amusing  affectation  of. indifiTerenca 
as  to'its  fate,  expressed  in.  the  dedication.  "  What  reception, 
a  poem  may  find,"  says* he,.  "  which  has  neither  abuse,  party, 
nor  blank  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  ani.X.8olL 
citous  to  know."  Hie  truth  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous  and. 
anxious  for  poetic  fi^e ;  and  never  was.  he  more  anxiaus  than 
in  the  present  instance,  for  it  was  his  grand  stake.  Dr^ 
Jolmson  aided  the  launching  of  the  poem  by  a  ^vouxable. 
notice  in  the  "  Critical .  Review ;"  other  periodical  works 
came  out  in  its  favour.  Some  of '  the  author's^  Mends  com.- 
plained  liiat  it  did  not  command  instant  and'  wide  popularity ; 
that  it  wacr  a  poem  to  win,  ndt  to  strike ;  it  went  oa  rapidly 
increasing  in  favour;  in  three  months  a  second' editioa  was. 
issued ;  shortly  afterwards,  a  third ;  then  a  fourth;  and  before 
the  year  was  out,  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  o£~ 
his  time:. 

The  appearance  of ' "  Tlie  Traveiler  "  at  once  altered*  Gold* 
smitii's  intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of  society ;  but 
its  ef^ct  upon  the  club,,  if  we  may  judge  fi'om  the  account, 
given  by  Hawkins,  was  almost  ludicrous.  TEiay  wene  lost  in 
astonislunent  that  a  "  newspaper  essayist'**  and  "  booksellerV 
drudge  "  should  have  written  such  a  poem»  On.  the  evenktg 
of  its  announcement' to  them.  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early, 
after  "  rattHng  away  as  usual,"  and.  thiey  knew  not .  how  to 
reconcile  his  heedless  garrulity  with  the  serene  beauty,  tlie 
easy  grace,  the  sound  good  sense,  and  the  occasional  elevatioa 
of  his  poetry.  They  could  scaicely  believe  that  suck  magic 
numbers  had  flowed  ftom  a  man  to  whom  in  general,,  sap 
Johnson,  "it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  aheanng." 
"Welli"  exclaimed  (Thamier,   "I  db  believe  he  wrote  tibis 
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poem  himaftlf,  and  let  .me:  tell  yon^  t^t^is:beli£T]3igT-a:  great 
deaL'/ 

At  the  neztr  meeting:  of  the  club,  Cliamier  soiinded  the 
author,  a:  little  about'  his  poem^  "  Mt.  Qoldsmith;"  said  he, 
"^  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  in.  the  first  line  of  your 
Traveller,  '  remote,  unftiended,  solitary,  show.?*  do  you  mean 
tardiness,  of  locomotion?" — ^^'Yes,"  replied  Gold«nith,  in- 
considerately, being  probably  flurried  at  the  moment.  "  No, 
sir,"  interposed  his  protecting  Mend  .Johnson,  "  you  did  not 
mean,  tardiness  of.  looomotion.;  yow  meanti  that  shiggishness 
of  mind. which,  comes  upon. a.  man  in  solitude." — ^"  Ah !"  ex- 
claimed Goldsmith,  ^^  that  was  what  I  meant."  Chamier 
immediately  belioTed.  that  Johnson  himself,  had.  wdtten:  the 
Hue,  and  a  rumour  became  prevalent  that  he  was  the  author 
of  many  of  the  finest  passages.  This  was  ultimately  set  at 
rest  by  Johnson  himself,  who  marked  with  a  pencil  all  the 
verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number,  inserted  towards 
the  conolufiion^  and:  by  •  no  means '  the  best,  in:  the  poem.  He 
moreoy«r,  with .  genaroos,  ymtrnih,  prononneect  it  the  finaet 
poem  that  had  appeased-  since  the  days  of  Pope. 

But.  one  of  the  highest  testimonmls.  to  the  charm  of  the 
poem,  .was  given  by  Masst  Eeynoldr^  whohad  toasted  poop 
Goldsmith  as  tha  ugliest^  man>  of,  her  acquaintanoe.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  ''The  Traivdlea:^"  Dr.  Johnson' readi it 
aland,  from  beginning;  to  end^  in^  her  presenoe..  ''Well," 
eKckumed  she,  when,  he  had  finififaed,.  "  I  naven  more  shall 
think^Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly ! ' ' 

On.  another,  oocasion^  when  the  merits  of  "  The  Traveller  " 
were  discussed  at  Beynolds's  board,  Langtos:  declared.  '^  there' 
was  not  a  badline  in:  the  poem,  not  oneof  Dryden's  careless 
verses."    "  I  wasgjad^"  observed-  Reynolds,  "  to  hear  CharlesN 
Fox:say  it  was  < one  of. the  finest  poem»  in  the  English  Ian* 
giiage*"     "Why.  was  you.  glad?"  rejoined.  Langton,  "you 
surefy  had  no  doubt  of  tMa  before."      "No^"   interposed. 
Johnson^  decisively ;  "  the  merit  of. '  The  Traveller^  is- so.  well, 
established,.. that  Mr.  Eox'js  praise,  cannot  augment  it,  nor  his' 
censure  diminish  it." 

Boswell^^who-was  absent  &om  England  at  the  time  of  .the 
pubHcation^of  "TheTrav^ler^"  was  astonished,  on  his  return^ 
to  find  Goldsmith,  whom  he-  had  so  much  unxiervalued,  sud- 
denljr.  elevated.almost  to  a  par.  with-  his  idol.  Ife  accounted 
for.  it  by  concluding,  that  mnoh,  both,  of  the  sentiments  and 
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expression  of  the  poem  had  been  deriyed  from  conyersationfl 
with  Johnson.  **  He  imitates  yon,  sir,"  said  this  incamation 
of  toadyism.  "  Why  no,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  Jack 
Hawkesworth  is  one  of  my  imitators,  but  not  Gk)ld8mith. 
Goldy,  sif*,  has  great  merit,"  "  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted 
to  you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public  estimation.'' 
«'  Why,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his  intimacy 
with  me." 

The  poem  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year,  and  received  some  few  additions  and  corrections 
from  the  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  harvest  to  Mr. 
Newbery,  but  all  the  remuneration  on  record,  doled  out  by 
his  niggard  hand  to  the  author,  was  twenty  guineas ! 


CHAPTER  XVL 

GoLPSKiTH,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and 
becoming  a  notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  his 
style  of  living.  He  accordingly  emerged  from  Wine-Office 
Court,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.  It  is  true  they 
were  but  of  humble  pretensions,  situated  on  what  was  then 
the  Hbrary  staircase,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  kind 
of  inmate  with  Jeffii,  the  butler  of  ihe  society.  Still  he  was 
in  the  Temple,  that  classic  region  rendered  £unous  by  the 
Spectator  and  other  essa3^ts,  as  the  abode  of  ga^  wits  and 
thoughtful  men  of  letters ;  and  which,  with  its  retired  coiirts 
and  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  noisy  metro- 
polis, is,  to  the  quiet-seeldng  student  and  author,  an  oasis 
freshening  with  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  Johnson, 
who  had  become  a  kind  of  growling  supervisor  of  the  poet's 
aiO&drs,  paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  he  had  installed  himself  in 
his  new  quarters,  and  went  prying  about  the  apartment,  in 
his  near-sighted  manner,  examining  ever3^thing  minutely. 
Goldsmith  was  fidgeted  by  this  curious  scrutiny,  and  appre- 
hending a  disposition  to  find  fault,  exclaimed,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  had  money  in  both  pockets,  ''  I  shall  soon  be  in 
better  chambers  than  these."  "Aie  harmless  bravado  drew  a 
reply  from  Johnson,  which  touched  the  chord  of  proper  pride. 
"  Nay,  sir,"  said  he,  "  never  mind  that.  Nil  te  qutsdveris 
extra^^  implying  that  his  reputation  rendered  him  mdependent 
of  outward  show.     Happy  would  it  have  been  fa*  poor  Grold- 
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smilli,  could  he  have  kept  this  consolatory  compHment  per- 
petually in  mind,  and  squared  his  expenses  accordingly. 

Among  the  persons  of  rank  who  were  struck  with  &e  merits 
of  "  The  Traveller,"  was  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)of  North- 
umberland.     He  procured  several  other  of  Goldsmith's  writ- 
ings, the  perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevate  the  author  in  his 
good  opinion,  and  to  gain  for  him  his  good  will.    The  earl 
.held  the  ofBce  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  understand- 
ing Goldsmith  was  an  Irishman,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him 
the  patronage  which  his  high  post  afforded.     He  intimated 
the  same  to  his  relative.  Dr.  Percy,  who,  he  found,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  latter 
should  wait  upon  him.    Here,  then,  was  another  opportunity 
for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  been  knowing  and 
worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it.     Unluckily,  the  path  to  for- 
tune lay  through  the  aristocratical  mazes  of  Normumberland 
House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at  the  outset.    The  following 
is  the  account  he  used  to  give  of  his  visit :  '^  I  dressed  myself 
in  the  best  maimer  I  could,  and,  after  studying  some  compli- 
ments I  thought  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  to 
Northumberlajid  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants  that  I 
had  particular  business  with  the  duke.     They  showed  me  into 
on  antechamber,  where,  aft;er  waiting  some  time,  a  gentleman, 
very  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appearance :  taking  him  for 
the  duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things  that  I  had  composed 
in  order  to  compliment  him  on  the  honour  he  had  done  me : 
when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  mistaken 
him  for  his  master,  who  would  see  me  immediately.    At  that 
instant,  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and  I  was  so  con- 
founded on  the  occasion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  sufficient 
to  express  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the  duke's  politeness, 
and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  had 
committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,**  gives 
some  further  particulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he  was,  in  part, 
a  witness.  *'  Having  one  day,"  says  he,  '*  a  call  to  make  on 
the  late  Duke,  then  Earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Gold- 
smith waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room :  I  asked  him 
what  had  brought  him  there ;  he  told  me,  an  invitation  from 
his  lordship.  I  made  my  business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as 
a  reason,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  waiting  without. 
The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him.    I  told  him 
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I WBB,  miiiSng  vjiail  ihsm^  mm  nont  ^BBigri»  JtBomieead 
him.  I  seinedU  ^auL  ^tejred  in  t^be  cMitBr  grcMtt  to  take  Im^ 
home.     Upnft  liib  «ona^  ont,  I  mked.  him  1^  seai^  of  bis 

niT  poenu  'awmmg  ^  The  TirswdSer^'  and  ivas  muck  driig^ted 
w<£th  it;  idMMt  he  me-gmg  t»  %»  Lord  LicsteBaBit  of  Irela&d, 
and  tiifli;  heacH^  I  '«9a««  nsBtore^lf  l&at  aaustiy^  he  ^cmM  he 
glad  t»  do  me  aof  kimiEMBBS.'  *  And  yekaA  did  70a  sBBwer,'. 
fiaid  I,  ^tetiusgsedeiiseffer?'  ^Wh^/saidhe,  ^leenid  say 
aethisg  but  that  I  had  &  hro^ber  llMere^  &  ^dia^gymaoELy  that 
aloed  ia  need  of  help :  ea  fBarmyaeir,  I  baTe  so  gceait  dq>eii- 
denee  em  the  pseaufiea  •«£  gpreait:  men ;  I  lookei  1ei>  ^^e  bode- 
fidkxa  lor  aii^ppoct ;  th^  ace  my  best  fiaoBLds,  and  i  aa  not 
iBfiliaied  to  fovaake  thent  &r  otibeH.'  Xfaosy''  eaadaanea  fo 
J«fe)^  ^«  did  tUe  a^at^  ia  the  aiUEr9«e£  tiievtdhd,  rtntfb  with 
hiaifiavtniiec.aaidpathaek  the  hand Ihet  vaaheldout  teas- 
fiisthin." 

We  casM^  jeia  wMl  Sir  JohBae  ihit.'warUly  ohmt  at^ie 
oaadiifii  4oi  6«4daBKkth  aft  this  iOcaaaiQA.  Hfhfle  we  admiie 
that  heaieBt  indepaaede&ae  oitipmt  whadh  ynewriitid  !hm  &»& 
adding  iweiuafor  hisaafl^  nee  knse  that  wai-Mrtih  af  afieetieii 
whic^  iBetoB%  sought  ^  adimoatiK^ifeiteBeeefjalcBther; 
hut  the  paoidieir  maate  ef^oor  GeldaxBotih  seen  tot  hanse  hean 
liistie  vnderatood  hy  the  SUwfcisaaa*.  tib»  Baa^ae&y  waA  Ibe 
other  biogvaphers  ef  the  daf . 

Aftear  all«  the  uabMdMUftaa&  to  NerthMuiMdaaKd  Bosne  did 
Bot  pvo!i»  ee complete  &  fiulune-aa  'tibe  hnmoeons  aeeeunt  ^hea 
by  Goldsnidith,  ttsd  the  eyaaael  aaeoaart  gxvoK  by  Sir  Jdm 
Havkinfli,  mi^t  lead  one  l»  suppose.  St.  Fepcy,  the  heir 
male  of  the  aacaari;  Z^BBe9ec^  boought  i9ie  poefe  into  *&e  ae- 
(^piaifiriaaee  of  his  Idsiswomaa,  tte  cecaite6A»  'who,  belbiTe  lier 
Bianiage  iRvth  tiie  earl;  was  ie  her  vwm  isi^t  heivess  of  the 
house  of  Northumberland.  '*  She  was  a  lady,"  saya  MitsmM, 
*'  sot  only  of  high  d»g^ty  of  spirit,  anch  as  ^beMone  her  aoble 
blooid,  but  of  e&o^&et  u&derstandiiig  and  labrs^'  talests.*' 
Under  her  auspioes,  a  poem  of  <Gjoldsm]:th's  hsd  an  axsatocra- 
tacsd  introdttctipnto  the  wooM.  This  was  the  beascfciifbl  hailad 
of  *'  The  Hermit,''  erigjnaJly  p«^lished  under  the  name  of 
^'  Edwin  and  Angelina.''  It  was  suggested  by  eei  eldEs^^^ 
balhid  be^naing  '^  Gentfe  Herdsmaa,"  shewn  him  by  Dr. 
Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  making  his  fieaeits  eoli^tiaD, 
enticed  ^  Reliii^es  of  Aaeient  En^bush  FoetryV*  ^bidi  he 
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BidiiaittBd  to  the  inapeciion  c^  Gkildsmifli  pnor  to  pablieatign. 
A  few  copies  iolj  of  ^  Tke  Hennit"  were  pimted  at  fint, 
with  ibe  fbUowing  title-page:  ^^JEdwin  and  Angdiiia:  a 
Ballad.  By  Mr.  Gokbmith*  Printed  for  itha  AimiBeTiient  of 
the  Coanten  of  Nmrthumbexiand.*' 

AM  thiS)  thoi^h  it  Jiiay  not  ha^e  heea  attended  with  any 
immediate  .pammiary  adTantage,  •eoDtribatad  to  give  Gk^- 
smith'fi  Bane  and  poetry  ihe  high  stamp  of  fiudiiam  «o  potent 
in  England.  The  eirde  at  Noithionbexland  fioive,  howaver, 
was  of  too  afcatdy  and  aristociatical  a  natanre  to  be  much  >to  his 
taste,  and  we  do  not  find  that  he  became  &miliar  in  it. 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Qosfdrd,  the  -noble  seat  of 
his  coantrymaa,  Jtobort  Nugent^  Jiillerwards  Baron  Ki^gent 
and  VisGOUitt  C3Bre,  who  appreciated  his  meEits  even  more 
heartily  tiian  the  £axl  lof  NQE^ramberlaad,  and  aoeasionally 
made  him  ha  guest  both  in  town  and  oonntiy,  Nngent  is 
described  as  a  jomsl  volnptoary,  who  left  tiie  IBoaian  Catholic 
fiar  the  Protestant  zeligioii,  with  a  idew  to  bettesxng  his  for- 
tunes ;  'he  had  an  Irishman's  indinatianfiir  neb  widowa,  and 
an  Irishman's  luck  with  the  sex :  haying  beea'&rioe  manied» 
and  gained  a  finrtune  with  each  wife.  He  was  now  nearly 
sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  TOtoe,  broad  Irish  brogae,  and 
resdy,  but  somewhat  ooarae  wit.  With  all  his  oecasMmal 
coarseness,  he  was  eapaUe  of  high  Aooght,  and  had  pvoAoeed 
poems  which  showed  a  tndy  poetic  vein.  He  was  long  a 
mottber  of  the  House  of  CaBDimans,  wheare  his  ready  'wit,  his 
fearless  decision,  and  good-humoRnred  audaextjr  of  eiqaression, 
alwa^  gain^  him  a  hearing,  thongh  his  tallperBon,  fmd  awk- 
ward manner  gained  him  the  nickninne  of  Sqnire  Gawkyamong 
the  poHtk^seribblears  of  the  day.  With  a  patron  of  this  j<mid 
tenqierament,  -Goldsmith  probably  felt  mace  at  ease  than  with 
those  of  higher  refinement. 

The  celebrity  which  Goldsmith  had  acquiiad  by  has  poem  of 
*'The  Tra^ell^,"  oeeasioQed  a  resiocitation  of  many  of  his 
misceUaneoos  and  ancmymoustales  and  CBMys,  from  theyarious 
newspapers,  and  other  transient  publications  in  which  they  lay 
doxnmnt.  These  he  publiahedin  1 766,  iaacoUectedfoim,  under 
the  title  of  "Essays  by  Mr.  Goldsmith.''  "The  foUowing 
Essays,''  observes  he  in  his  pre&ce,  "  haie  .already  appeared 
at  d^rent  times,  and  in  ^fPerent  publicatioaas.  The  pam- 
phletaki  which  they  were  insertedbeinggeoerally  unsaeoessM, 
these  shared  the  common  &te,  without  assistiTig  tiie  book- 
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sellers'  aims,  or  extending  tlie  author's  reputation. »  The  pub- 
lic were  too  strenuously  employed  with  their  own  follies  to  be 
assiduous  in  estimating  mine,  so  that  many  of  my  best  attempts 
in  this  way  have  fallen  victims  to  the  transient  topic  of  ihe 
time — the  Ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  or  the  Siege  of  Ticonderoga. 

•'But,  though  they  have  passed  pretty  silentiiy  into  the 
world,  I  can  by  no  means  complain  of  their  circulation.  The 
magazines  and  papers  of  the  day  have  indeed  been  liberal 
enough  in  this  respect.  Most  of  these  Essays  have  been  re- 
gulaSy  reprinted  &  or  thrice  a  year,  aa/conveyed  to  the 
public  through  the  kennel  of  some  engaging  compilation.  If 
there  be  a  pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of 
my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different 
parents  as  their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the 
beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names 
of  Philautos,  PhOalethes,  Phileleutheros,  and  Philanthropes. 
It  is  time,  however,  at  last  to  vindicate  my  claims ;  and  as 
these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
partly  lived  upon  me  for  some  years,  let  me  now  try  if  I  cannot 
live  a  little  upon  myself." 

It  was  but  little,  m  &ct,  for  all  the  pecimiary  emolument  lie 
received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas.  It  had  a  good 
circulation,  however,  was  translated  into  French,  and  has 
maintained  its  stand  among  the  British  classics. 

Notwithstanding  that  tiie  reputation  of  Goldsmith  had 
greatly  risen,  his  finances  were  often  at  a  very  low  ebb,  oinring 
to  his  heedlessness  as  to  expense,  his  liability  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  propensity  to  give  to 
every  one  who  asked.  The  very  rise  in  his  reputation  had 
increased  these  embarrassments.  It  had  enlarged  his  circle 
of  needy  acquaintances,  authors  poorer  in  pocket  than  himselfy 
who  came  in  search  of  literary  counsel;  which  generally 
meant  a  guinea  and  a  breakfast.  And  then  his  Irish  hangers- 
on!  "  Our. Doctor,"  said  one  of  these  sponges,  "had  a  con- 
stant levee  of  his  distressed  countrymen,  whose  wants,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved ;  and  he  has  often  been 
known  to  leave  himself  without  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  others." 

This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse,  therefore,  obliged  him 
to  undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers,  and  to  keep 
up  a  kind  of  running  account  with  Mr.  Newbery,  who  was  his 
Imnker  on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for  poimds,  sometimes  for 
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shillings ;  but  who  was  a  rigid  accountant,  and  took  care  to 
be  amply  repaid  in  manuscript.  Many  elusions,  hastily 
penned  in  these  moments  of  exigency,  were  published  anony- 
mously, and  never  claimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently 
been  traced  to  his  pen ;  while  of  many  the  true  authorship 
will  probably  never  be  discovered.  Among  others,  it  is  sug- 
gested, and  with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Newbery  the  famous  nursery  story  of  "  Goody  Two  Shoes," 
which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment  when  Goldsmith  was 
scribbling  for  Newbery,  and  much  pressed  for  funds.  Several 
quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essays  show  that  he  had 
a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock  history;  and  the  advertisement 
and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his  sly  and  playful 
humour : — 

"  We  are  desired  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  in  the  press, 
and  speedily  will  be  published,  either  by  subscription  or 
otherwise,  as  the  pubHc  shall  please  to  determine,  the  History 
of  Little  Goody  Two-Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs.  Margery  Two- 
Shoes  ;  with  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  learning  and 
wisdom,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  her  estate ;  set  forth  at 
large  for  the  benefit  of  those 

"  Who,  from  a  Btate  of  rags  and  care. 
And  haying  shoes  but  half  a  pair. 
Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 
And  gallop  in  a  coach  and  six." 

The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity,  humour, 
good  sense,  and  sly  satire,  contained  in  many  of  the  old 
English  nursery  tales.  They  have  evidently  been  the  sportive 
productions  of  able  writers,  who  would  not  trust  their  names 
to  productions  that  m%ht  be  considered  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  ponderous  works  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality, 
have  perhaps  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names 
down  with  them;  while  their  unacknowledged  o£&pring, 
«  Jack  the  Giant  KiUer,"  "  Giles  Gingerbread,"  and  "  Tom 
Thumb,"  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and  never-ceasing  popu- 
larity. 

As  Groldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity,  and  aii  extensive 
acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  support  by  resuming  the 
medical  profession.  He  accordingly  launched  himself  upon 
the  town  in  style;  hired  a  man-servant;  replenished  his 
wardrobe  at  considerable  expense,  and  appeared  in  a  profes- 
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fiional  wig  and  cane, /purple  Galk  small-clothes,  and  a  scarlet 
roquelanre,  buttoned  to  tbe  cldn;  a  fentastic  garb^  as  -we 
should  Honk  at  the  presmt  day,  but  not;  unsuited  to  the 
&8hion.  of  the  times. 

Wilh  hi&  sturdy  litde  pexson  thus  arrayed  in  the  unusual 
magnificence  of  purple  and  fine  linen^  and  his  scarlet  roque- 
laure  flauntinfi:  ftom  his  shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  into  liie 
ap«<tmente^iu..patient8,  swaying  fais  thie<M>on>effid  hat  in 
one  hand  and  his  medical  sceptre^  the  eane,  in  the  otiier,  and 
aamiming  an  air  of  gravity  and  importance  smted  to  Ike 
solemnity  of  his  wig ;  at  least,  such  is  the  picture  given  of 
him  by  the  waiting-gentlewoman  who  let  him  into  the  ehamber 
of  one  of  his  lady  patientsw 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  duties 
and  restraints  of  his  profession;  his  practice  was-  chiefly 
among  hi»  fiiends,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance;  he  was  disgusted  with  attendance  <m  sick 
chambers  and  capricious  patients,  and  lodged  back  'with 
longing  to  his  tayem  haunts  and  broad  convivial  meetings, 
from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  medical  calling 
restrained  him.  At  length,  on  prescribing  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  ^*  rejoiced"  in 
the  aristocratical  name  of  Sidebotham,  a  warm  dispute  arose 
between  him  and  the  apothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine 
to  be  administered.  The  Doctor  stood  up  for  lie  rights  and 
dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented  the  intorferenoe  of 
the  compounder  of  drugs.  His  rights  and  dignities,  htyw- 
ever^  were  disregarded ;  hia  wig,  and  cane,  and  scarlet  roque- 
laure  were  of  no  avail;  Mrs.  Sidebolham  sided  with  the  h^no 
of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  Goldsmith  flung  out  of  the 
house  in  a  passion.  '^  I  am  determined  henceforth,' '  said  he 
to  Topham  Beauclerc,  '*  to  leave  ofl^^  prescribing  for  Mends." 
"Do  so,  my  dear  doctor,"  was  the  reply;  "whenever  you 
nndertake  to  kill,  let  it  be  only  yoiir  enemies." 

This  was.  the  ^id  of  Goldfimitii's  medical  career. 


CHAPTEK  XVII. 

Thi?  suceess  of  the  poem  of  "  The  Traveller,*'  and  the 
popularity  which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  roused 
the  attention  of  the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  the  novel  of 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  had  been  slumbering  fop  nearly 
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two  loD^  yeam.     The  idea  lias  generally  piwraiied  ^ksA  t^  was 
Mr.  J«^  Newbenry  to  w}u»-  &e  mairasenpt  iod  been  sold, 
and  BruGh  snrpriBe  k»i  beea  expressed  that  he  should  be 
insemible  to  its  Bserits,  and  solfer  it  to  remain  nnprnblished, 
wh^  pul^tuig  forth  vsriovs  inferior  wridi^  by  tite  same 
author.    Tbk,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  his  nephew. 
Frauds  Newbery,  who  had  become  the  foitimate  purchaser. 
Still  the  delay  is  equaMy  unaccountable.    Some  have  imagined 
that  the    uncle    and    nephew    had    business    arrangements 
together,  in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  elder 
Newbery,  dubious  of  its  success,  retarded  the  publication 
tmtil  the  foil  harvest  of  "^The  Traveller^'  fi^Kmld  be  reaped. 
BooicsellenB  are  pix)xie  to  make  egr^;k>us  mistakes  as  to  the 
merit  of  wodks  in  manoscnpt,  and  to  imdervalue,  if  not  reject, 
tiiose  of  classic  and  enduring  eseceOenee  when  destitute  of 
that  false  bciliiancy  commonly  called  '^  etifect.^'     Tn.  Ihe  present 
instance,  an  intellect  rastly  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the 
booksellers  was  equally  at  fiiult.      Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
the  work  to  Boswell,  some  time  subsequent  to  its  publication, 
observed,  ^*  I  myself  did  not  think  it  would  have  had  much 
succesBi.      It  was  written  and  sM.  to  a  boc^»eller  before  *•  The 
Traveikar,'  but  published  after,  so  little  expectation  had  the 
books^erfromit.     Had  it  been  sold  after  'The  Traveller' 
he  might  have  had  twice  as  much  mmtey,  thtrngrk  sixty  guineas 
was  no  mimn  price,'* 

fRxty  guineas  for  the  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  this 
could  be  pronounced  no  mean'  price  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  that 
time  the  arbiter  of  Britidb  talent,  and  who  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnesdng  the  ef^t  of  the  work  up<Hi  the  public 
mind,  for  its  success  was  immediate.  It  came  out  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1766 ;  before  Ihe  end  of  May  a  second  edition  was 
called  for;  in  three  months  more,  a  third;  and  so  it  went  on, 
wideniz^  in  a  p<^uiarity  that  has  never  flagged.  Rogers,  Ihe 
Nestor  of  Briti^  Htsrature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste  and 
equieate  mental  ot^anization  rendered  him  eminently  calcu^ 
lated  to  appreciate  a  work  of  the  kind,  declared  thsMt  of  all 
the  books  which,  through  the  fitfiil  changes  of  three  gene- 
rations he  had  seen  rise  and  £edl,  the  charm  of  Ihe  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  had  alone  oontiBued  as  at  first,  and  could  he 
revisit  the  world  afber  an  interval  of  many  more  generations, 
he  ^ould  as  surely  look  to  find  it  undiminished.  Nor  has  its 
celebrity  been  eonfined  to  Great  Britain.      Though  so  excbi- 
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sively  a  picture  of  British  scenes  and  mc^nners,  it  has  been 
tranuated  into  almost  eyery  language,  and  everywhere  its 
charm  has  been  the  same.  Goethe,  tbe  great  genius  of  Ger- 
many, declared,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  delight 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  it  had,  in  a  manner,  formed  a  part  of 
his  education,  influencing  his  taste  and  feelings  throughout 
life,  and  that  he  had  recently  read  it  again  from  beginning  to 
end — ^with  renewed  delight,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
early  benefit  derived  from  it. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  a  work 
which  has  thus  passed  from  country  to  country,  and  language 
to  language,  imtil  it  is  now  known  throughout  the  whole 
reading  world,  and  is  become  a  household  book  in  every  hand. 
The  secret  of  its  universal  and  enduring  popularity  is 
undoubtedly  its  truth  to  nature,  but  to  nature  of  the  most 
amiable  kind — to  nature  such  as  Groldsmith  saw  it.  The 
author,  as  we  have  occasionally  shown  in  the  course  of  this 
memoir,  took  his  scenes  and  characters  ipi  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings,  from  originals  in  his  own  motley  experience ; 
but  he  has  given  them  as  seen  through  the  mediiun  of  his 
own  indulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with  the  colourings 
of  his  own  good  head  and  heart.  Yet  how  contradictory  it 
seems  that  tibis,  one  of  the  most  deHghtfiil  pictures  of  home  and 
home-felt  happiness,  should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless  man; 
that  the  most  amiable  picture -of  domestic  virtue,  and  all  the 
endearments  of  the  married  state,  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor,  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost 
from  boyhood ;  that  one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and 
affecting  appeals  on  behalf  of  female  loveliness  should  have 
been  made  by  a  man  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of 
person  and  manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical 
disparager  of  the  sex. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  the  work  a  short 
passage  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said,  and  which,  within  a 
wonderfully  small  compass,  comprises  a  world  of  beauty  of 
imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling,  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
thought,  and  matchless  purity  of  style.  The  two  stanzas 
which  conclude  it,  in  which  is  told  a  whole  history  of  woman's 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  are,  for  pathos,  simplicity,  and  euphony, 
a  gem  in  the  language.  The  scene  depictea  is  where  the 
poor  vicar  is  gathering  around  him  the  wrecks  of  his  shat- 
tered family,  and  endeavouring  to  rally  them  back  to  hap- 
piness. 
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*^The  next  momii^,  the  sun  arose  with  peculiar  warmth  for 
the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast  together  on  the 
honeysuckle  bank,  where,  while  we  sat,  my  youngest  daughter, 
at  my  request,  joined  her  voice  to  the  concert  on  the  trees 
about  us.  It  was  in  this  place  my  poor  Olivia  first  met  her 
seducer,  and  every  object  served  to  recall  her.  sadness.  But 
that  melancholy  which  is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or 
inspired  by  sotmds  of  harmony,  sootlies  the  heart  instead  of 
corroding  it.  Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a 
pleasing  distress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before. 
'Do,  my  pretty  OHvia,'  cned  she,  '  let  us  have  tiiat  melancholy 
air  your  father  was  so  fond  of;  your  sister  Sophy  has  already 
obliged  us.  Do,  child,  it  will  please  your  old  father.'  She 
complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  pathetic  as  moved  me. 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy. 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away. 

The  only  art  her  gailt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eyei, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die." 

Scarce  had  the  ''Vicar  of  Wakefield"  made  its  appearance, 
and  been  received  with  acclamation,  than  its  author  was  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  usual  penalties  that  attend  success.  He 
was  attacked  in  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  the  chapters  he 
had  introduced  his  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  of  which,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  a  few  copies  had  been  printed  some  consider- 
able time  previously,  for  the  use  of  the  Countess  of  Northum- 
berland. This  brought  forth  the  following  article  in  a  fashion- 
able journal  of  the  day. — 

"  To  the  Printer  of  the  8t  ffamea*s  Chronicle. 
'*  Sir, — In  the  '  Eeligues  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  published  about  two 
years  ago,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  ballad,  called  '  A  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray.'  The  ingenious -editor,  Mr.  Percy,  supposes  that  the  stanzas  sung 
by  Ophelia  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  parts  of  some  ballad  well  known 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  from  these  stanzas,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  of  his  own  to  connect  them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned 
ballad ;  the  subject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inquire  for 
her  lover,  who  has  been  driven  there  by  her  disdain.  She  is  answered 
by  a  firiar  that  he  is  dead : 

'  Ko,  no,  he  is  dead,  gone  to  his  death's  bed. 
He  never  will  come  again.' 
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Hie  ad^  wep%  fui  hmetkiB  hiet  croslfy^  ilifi  fiisr  cndeavwuB  <o  eom- 
fort  her  irith  moiBlsigr  and  religimv  ^^  s^  i^  yaia;  she  expiesKs  the 
deepest griei^  and thexnosi  tesdur gentimftnta,  of  love^^  till  at  last  iSkt 
filar  dis^veiB  Mmself : 

'And  lo. J  beneaUi  this  gown,  of  gvey. 
Thy  own  tme  love  appears.' 

"  This  caifcasirophe  is  rery  fine,  and  the  whole  joined  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  has  the  greajtest  simplicily;  yei^  thoui^  this  ballad  was  so 
recently  pnblie&ed  in  tiie  '  Ancient  Reliqnes,'  Dr.  Ooldismith  has  been 
hardy  enough  to  pnUiii^  a  peemcalied '  Tlie  Hermit^*  where  tiie  einsui^ 
staiiOBB  and  cateiiv^o  aie  ezactiy  the  aai&e,  onfy  m&  this  difibrenoi^ 
that  the  mitiind  simf^knty  and  tendaness  of  ike  oris^nal  an  alsMst 
entirely  lost  in  &e  laagnid  smoothness  and  tedious  pai34»hiiise  of  the 
eopy,  which  is*  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Sr.  Percy's  ballad  asl3ie  in* 
sipidity  of  negns  is  to  the  genuine  flayonr  of  champagne. 

^I  am,  sdr,  yours,  &c. 

**Dbtbotob." 

This  attack,  sapposed  to  be  by  Goldsmith's  constant  perse- 
cutor, the  malignant  Kenrick,  dnew  irom  him.  the  following 
note  to  the  editor: — 

"  Snt, — As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  s>  anijch  as  newspaper  contro- 
versy, particularly  upon  trifles,  permit,  me  to  be  as  eondae  as  possible  in 
informing  a  correspondent  of  yonn  that  I  recommended  '  Blainville's 
Travels'  because  I  bought  the  book  was  a  good  one;  and  I  think  so  stilL 
I  said  I  was  told  by  &e  bookseller  that  it  was.  tiien  fint  published ;  but 
in  that  it  seems  I  was  misinfenned^  and  my  reading  was  not  exteDssre 
enough  to  set  me  right. 

"  Another  come^ondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having  tak«i.  a  ballad 
I  published  some  time  ago,  from  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Perpy.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  great  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in 
question.  IT  there  be  any,  his  ballad  was  taken  from  mine.  I  read  it 
to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago ;  and  he,  as  we  both  c(msidered  these  things 
as  trifles  st  best,  told  me,  with  his  usual  goodrhumour,  the  next  time  I 
saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my  plan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shake- 
speare into  a  ballad  of  his  own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  Cento,  if  I 
may  so  call  it^  and  I  higUy  approi^  it.  Soch  petty  anecdotes  as  these 
are  searoely  worth  printing ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  busy  disposition 
of  some  of  your  correspondents,  the  public  should,  never  hare  known 
that  he  owes  me  the  hiii^  of  his  ballad,  ot  that  I  am  obliged  to  his 
^endship  and  Iwaming  Iftr  oommnmcatioDS  of  a  mnch  mate  impoKtuiEt 
nati0& 

^I  am  sir,  yours,  Ac, 

*'  Oesywkl  OoxasBmns.** 

The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.  Goldsmith  no 
doubt  thought  himself  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
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tbe  repevfed'  editvom;  and  a  memorandtim,  still  extant,  shofws 
that  he  drew  upon  Mr.  Francis  Newbery,  in  the  month  of 
June,  for  fifteen  guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned  dis- 
honmired.  He  continiied,  therefore,  his  usual  job-work  for 
liie  bookseilerB,  writang  introductions,  pre&ces,  and  head  and 
tail  pieces  for  new  woiHks  !  revieong,  touching  up,  and  modify- 
ing trftTeto  and  voyages ;  making  compilations  of  prose  and 
poetry,  and  **  building  books,*'  as  he  sportively  termed  it. 
These  taslra  required  little  labour  or  talent,  bnt  that  taste  and 
touch  which  ai^  the  magic  <^  gifted  minds.  His  terms  began 
to  be  proportioned  to  his  celebrity.  If  Ina  price  was  at  any 
time  olyjected  to,  **  Why,  mt,**  he  would  say,  "  it  may  seem 
large:  but  dien  a  man  may  be  numy  year,  woridng  in  obscu- 
rity  before  his  taste  and  reputation  are  fixed  or  estimated ; 
and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions,  only  paid  lor  his  pre- 
vious labours." 

He  was  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  different 
walk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  attempted.  We  have 
repeatedly  adverted  to  his  fondness  for  the  drama ;  he  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  theatres ;  though,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  considered  them  under  groas  mismanagement.  He  thought, 
too,  that  a  vicious  taste  prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for 
the  stage. 

"A  new  species  of  dramatic  composition,'*  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
esssjB,  "  has  been  introdneed  nnder  the  name  of  sentimentcd  comedy, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  private  life  are  exhibited  rather  than  the  vices 
exposed ;  and  the  distresses  rather  than  the  fiuilts  of  mankind  make 
oar  interest  in  the  piece.  In  these  plays,  almost  all-  the  character 
are  good  and  exceedingly  generous-;  they  are  lavish  enough  of  their 
tin  money  on  the  stage;  and  though  they  want  himiour,  have  abun- 
dance of  sentiment  and  feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  Ikults  or 
foibles,  the  spectator  is  tanght  not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  tlwm, 
in  oonsideration  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  so  that  folly,  instead 
of  beiBg-  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims  at  touching 
our  inasions^  without  the  power  of  beii^  truly  pathetic.  In  this 
manner  we  are  likely  to  lose  one  great  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  stage ;  for  while  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province  of  the 
tn^ic  muse,  ho  leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected.  Of  this, 
bowewsi;  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measmvs  his  fiune  by  his 
prafitst  ***** 

'*  Humovr,  at  present^  seems  to  be  departing  from  the  stage;,  and  it 
will  BOOB  happen  that  our  comic  players  will  have  nothing  left  for  it  but 
a  fine  coat  and  a  song.  It  depends  upon  the  audience  whether  they 
wilt  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  creatures  irom  ihe  stage,  or  rat  at  a 
play  as  gloomy  as  at  the  tabernacle.    It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art 
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when  once  loBt ;  and  it  will  be  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  by  our 
being  too  fiistidioiu,  we  have  baniahed  humour  from  the  stage,  we  should 
ourselyes  be  deprived  of  the  art  of  laughing." 

Symptoms  of  reform  in  the  drama  had  recently  taken  place. 
The  comedy  of  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage,'*  the  joint  prt>duc- 
tion  of  Coiman  and  Grarrick,  and  suggested  by  Hogarth's 
inimitable  pictures  of  **  Marriage-sl-la-mode,"  had  taken  the 
town  by  storm,  crowded  the  theatre  with  fashionable  audiences, 
and  formed  one  of  the  leading  literary  topics  of  the  year. 
Goldsmith's  emulation,  was  roused  by  its  success.  The  comedy 
was  in  what  he  considered  the  legitimate  line,  totally  difEerent 
from  the  sentimental  school ;  it  presented  pictures  of  real  life, 
delineations  of  character,  and  touches  of  humour,  in  which  he 
felt  himself  calculated  to  excel.  The  consequence  wte,  that 
in  the  course  of  this  year  (1766),  he  commenced  a  comedy  of 
the  same  class,  to  be  entitled  the  ''  Good-natured  Man,"  at 
which  he  diligently  wrought  whenever  the  hurried  occupation 
of ''  book-building'*  allowed  him  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  publication  of  "  The  Trayeller."  Before  that 
event,  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  author  of  some  clever 
anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  a  tolerated  member  of  the 
xilub  and  the  Johnson  circle,  without  much  being  expected 
from  him.  Now  he  had  suddenly  risen  to  Kterary  frune,  and 
become  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day.  The  highest  regions  of 
intellectual  society  were  now  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  move  in  them  with  confidence  and  success.  Bal- 
lymahon  had  not  been  a  good  school  of  manners  at  the  outset 
of  life ;  nor  had  his  experience  as  a  '*  poor  student"  at  col- 
leges and  medical  schook  contributed  to  give  him  the  polish  of 
society.  He  had  brought  from  Ireland,  as  he  said,  nothing 
but  his  "  brogue  and  his  blunders,"  and  they  had  never  lelt 
him.  He  had  travelled,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Continental  tour, 
which  in  those  days  gave  the  finishing  grace  to  the  education 
of  a  patrician  youth,  had,  with  poor  Goldsmith,  been  little 
better  than  a  course  of  literary  vagabondizing.  It  had  en- 
riched his  mind,  deepened  and  widened  the  benevolence^  of 
his  heart,  and  filled  his  memory  with  enchanting  pictures,  but 
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it  had  contributed  little  to  disciplining-  him  for  the  polite 
intercourse  of  the  world.  His  life  in  London  had  hitiierto 
been  a  struggle  with  sordid  cares  and  sad  humiliations.  ''  You 
scarcely  can  conceive,"  wrote  he  some  time  previously  to  his 
brother,  "  how  much  eight  years  of  disappointment,  anguish, 
and  study,  have  worn  me  down."  Several  more  years  had  since 
been  added  to  the  term  during  which  he  had  trod  the  lowly 
walks  of  Hfe.  He  had  been  a  tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge, 
a  jpetty  physician  of  the  suburbs,  abookseller^s  hack,  drudging 
for  daily  bread.  Each  separate  walk  had  been  beset  by  its 
peculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.  It  is  wonderful  how  his 
heart  retained  its  gentleness  and  kindness  through  all  these 
trials ;  how  his  mind  rose  above  the  "  meannesses  of  poverty," 
to  which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  to  submit;  but  it 
would  be  still  more  wonderM,  had  his  manners  acquired  a 
tone  corresponding  to  the  innate  grace  and  refinement  of  his 
intellect.  He  was  near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  published 
**  The  Traveller,"  and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.  As  is 
beautifully  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  he  has 
fought  his  way  to  consideration  and  esteem;  but -he  bears 
upon  him  the  scars  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict ;  of  the  mean 
sorrows  through  which  he  has  passed ;  and  of  the  cheap  indul-* 
gences  he  has  sought  relief  and  help  from.  There  is  nothing 
plastic  in  his  nature  now.     His  manners  and  habits  are  com- 

gletely  formed ;  and  in  them  any  further  success  can  make 
ttle  favourable  change,  whatever  it  may  effect  for  his  mind 
or  genius."* 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  him  make 
an  awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms  which  were 
now  open  to  him,  and  disappointing  those  who  had  formed  an 
idea  of  him  from  the  &scinating  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his 
poetry. 

Even  the  Literary  Club,  and  the  circle  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual  flights  of  which  he 
showed  himself  capable,  fell  into  a  conventional  mode  of 
judging  and  talking  of  him,  and  of  placing  him  in  absurd  and 
whimsical  points  of  view.  His  very  celebrity  operated  here 
to  his  disadvantage.  It  brought  him  into  continusd  comparison 
with  Johnson,  who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle,  and  had  given 
it  a  tone.  Conversation  was  the  great  staple  there,  and  of 
this  Johnson  was  a  master.    He  had  been  a  reader  and  thinker 

*  Foster's  Goldsmith. 
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from  ^t>tMliji«fl  t  Ms  xiiielaiidiofy  tempcnzneiity^ii^ieli  nnitted 
laim  fSor  the  pkaswret  of  youth,  had  mftde  him  so.  Far  xoany 
years  past,  the  -«Mt  Tttdety  of  works  he  had  been  ohiliged  to 
ccnsult  in  ^pi^pariag  his  DietioBaiy,  had  stoBed  ;«i  mieuii- 
mcmly  xetentHre  maauaj  with  iacte  ^m  a&  <kxnds  of  sdbyectB ; 
»ytlg^^^  it  &  ,peB&ct  eoflogTiTal  jmaoarf.  ^^Se  had  ?tSi  his 
life,"  sayB  Bofltn^ell, ''  hahiteited  Mmedf  to  eoBsider  ennrcxBa- 
tioaasAtnal  of  kktelkctiittlTigoiirjmdskill.  He  had  disci- 
Joined  himself  as  a  ta&Hr  jbw^  as  a  wiiter/BHihiiqgiit  stnile 
to  impart  whatevir  heknew  iAttheaaost  fbrcilAB  hngnagr  he 
eonld  put  it  in,  sothattby  coastantpnetiBe  and  sever  mffisp- 
iiig  any  caieless  tupeemam  tOi€sciqpe  him,  he3iad.attaDMd.aii 
extiaflffdinary  aecanuoy  aadcfnaiBaBd  ef  hmgaage.** 

His  commoEL  con^reiasationJsi  aUcompsmes,  acoordiB^ 
JoduMi  Beyaoids,  was  muh  as  t»  scewe  him  muiniisai 
tion,  fiCBDiethiBg  ahi»re  the  usnai'OQlIofiiiri.  a^dahehig'  aiwajs 
e&peated  ixom  him. 

*M  do  not  sare^^'  said  0!rm^  the  hi^tsEiaii  nl  TiinBartan, 
''cm  what  Mila^eet  Jaohasan  taUa^  hat  I  lo^e  better te  hear 
him  talk  thaa  anyhe^  He  eilhar  gives  ysu  memr  thciMg,h>ii, 
or  a  new.cidounB^" 

A  ttroDfer  and  laore  ^gafhie  ^ookigiam  k  pnmm.  fay  'Br. 
Perey : — ^  The  conTcanatiaa  of  JEohnaoii,"  says  im,  ^'ia  Strang 
and  clear,  aod  moay  be  cnmpaied  to  an  aotiqae  aakiioe,  afkeae 
every  ^ein  aad  jsansele  is  distmctaad  elkdaacJ** 

Such  'was  the  coUoqtiial  ^giaat  with  whidi  '€nidmaik*B 
celebrity,  and  his  habits  of  intimacy,  brought  him  into  faoa- 
tinual  comparison ;  4isak  we  wonder  that  he  shoidd  a^ipear  to 
disadyaatage  ?  Coikveisation  gnwe,  discmraEfe,  and  difipiita- 
tiotifi,.sach  as  Johnsoa  OKselled  and  delimited  ia,  wasio  ham 
a  severe  task,  and  he  nefver  was  neod  at  a  task  of  taay  kind. 
He  had  not,  like  Johnson,  a  vast  fimd  of  acquired  £nets  to 
draw  upon;  nor  a  retentive  tmemoiy  to  hmaigh  them  Ibrth 
when  wanted.  He  eould  not,  ^e  the  .great  lexicqgrapker, 
mould  his  ideas,  aad  balance  his  periods  while  ta&ing.  fie 
had  a  flow  vof  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be  hurried  aodconfiiaid, 
and,  as  he  said  of  hdmself,  he  had  contracted  a  hemtatxag  and 
disagreeable  maimer  of  leaking.  He  used  to  soy  that  he 
always  argued  best  when  he  argued  alone ;  that  is  to  sa^c^  he 
could  master  a  sulject  in  his  study^  with  hk  pen  in  his  hsuid; 
but  when  he  came  into  company  he  grew  oon&Hed^  aad 


unable  to  talk  about  it.     Johnson  m^de  a  remark  concerning 
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Ilka  to  aoaQ»nriiat<0f  the  aaoae  puEpatt.  ^^l^aum,'*  eaid  ke, 
"  is  more  foolish  than  Goldemithy  when  lie  has  not  a  pea  in 
his  hand,  -or  more  wise  when,  he  ^has."  ITet^  n^  iXk  this 
ccMflcioBS  deficieiic^,  he  ires  eaatnauiibf  ^ettin^  ss^PiAfed  in 
colloquial  eonteate  «^  Jdloisfin  and  other  iprime  (taflkora  of 
the  litezaty  wde.  He  lelt  dmt  he  had  beeome  a  notaaiet^r; 
-fiiathe  had^enteved  theli«tBtuidinu8«!qpeetediomi^ 
set,  with  that  heedkaBnefls  whidi  diancienaeA  hasn,  in  eferj- 
thing  dee,  he  dashed  on  at  a  'pnxtnre;  tmatiBg  to  efaaoee  in 
this  as  in  other  thiafs,  and  iMiping  cceasiflBatfly  to  make  a 
hickf  hit.  Johnsen  pevceirrad  laae  hap-haaord  iemenl|r^  hut 
gave  him  no  ovedit  Ibr  the  peal  diflfidenoe  wfakik  ilay  9tt  bottew. 
''  The  misfortune  of  Ckkldnu&i  in  ooBwirenalfeicB,"  aud  he>  ^  ia 
this,  he  goes  on  mthoot  haomTm^  ham  he  iaio  get  eC  iElis 
genius  is  gseat,  biEt  his  kmamledge  aasaaalL  As  ihej  wj  ef  a 
genexau»nian»  itisapityhe  isiaet  meh^veiaay^agr  ef  GkU- 
smith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  ne4  hnoraig.  He  wild  not  haephia 
knosarledge  to  himadfL**  Aaoiik  "oo.  another  oecanon,  he 
observes^  "  GoUamith^  aaitber  tfaia  not  talk,  mriE  'talk  df  whmi 
he  Imo^re  himaelf  ;te  be  ^nDcant,  which  emtt  only-  end  in 
esgMsing  him.  If  in  eoaiinnj  whh  two  foandevs»  he  weadd 
Ml  a  talking  on  the  me^d  'ef  making  eannoai,  ithoagk  both 
of  them  would  soon  see  that  he  did  net  know  what  metal  a 
canaaon  is  made  of.'*  And  again:  '^  GfiUaimtibishcnild  not  be 
finr  erer  attemptuig  to  shine  in  eeiaeisatioB^  he  has  not  tem<- 
per  lor  it,  he  is  so  much  nuotified  ndioiheiuls.  Sir^agEime 
ctf  jokes  is  composed  partly  o£  skill,  part^of  chaoee  ^  a  man 
nu^  be  beat  at  times  by  one  isdbo  haa  not  the  ten<^  part  of 
his  wit.  Now  Goldsmith,  putting  himself  against  anotiwr,  is 
like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  (me,  who  cannot  spare  the 
hundzeoL  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while.  A  man  dwuLd  not 
lay  a  hundred  to  oae  unless  he  ean  easily  apaste  it,  though  he 
has  a  hundred  d&aoaces  for  him ;  he  can  put  bat  a  guinea,  and 
he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmitib,  is  in  ithie  .state.  When 
he  contends,  if  he  gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  Icttle  addition  to 
a  man  of  his  literary  reputadonj  if  he  dees  notg^ihe  bettei:, 
he  is  miserably  vexed."' 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  mnnh  he  was  himaelf  to  l^one 
in  producing  this  yexation.  *' Goldsmith,''  said  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, '^  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Johnson,  parti- 
cularly when  in  company  with  people  of  any  consequence ; 
always  as  if  impressed  with  fear  of  disgrace ;  and  indeed  weE 
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he  might.     I  have  been,  witness  to  many  mortifications  he  has 
sufifered  in  Dr:  Johnson's  company." 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  but  rudeness. 
The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  homage  of  society, 
was  still  more  prone  than  himself  to  lose  temper,  when  the 
ai^ument  went  against  him.  He  could  not  brook  appearing 
to  be  worsted,  but  would  attempt  to  bear  down  his  adversary 
by  the  rolling  thunder  of  his  periods ;  and  when  that  &iled, 
would  become  downright  insulting.  BosweU  called  it  '^  having 
recourse- to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry;"  but^ 
Goldsmith  designated  it  much  more  happily.  -  ^'  There  is  no 
arguing  with  Johnson,"  said  he,  ^^for^  when  his  pistol  misses 
fire^  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it,*** 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  Boswell 
as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  to  us  that  Gold- 
smith had  the  best,  both  of  the  wit  and  the  argument,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  courtesy  and  good  nature. 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital  reproof 
as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of  fables, 
Goldsmith  observed  that  the  animals  '  introduc^  in  them 
seldom  talked  in  character.  **  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  the 
fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  saw  birds  fly  over  their  heads, 
and,  envyii^  them,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  be  changed  into 
birds.  The  skill  consists  in  making  them  talk  like  little 
fishes."  .  Just  then,  observing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking 
his  sides  and  laughing,  he  immediately  added,  ''  Why  Dr. 
Johnson,  this  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to  think;  for  if 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like 
whales." 

But  though  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortificalions  in 
society,  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh  conduct  of 
Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevolence.  ^Vllen  royal 
pensions  Were  granted  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,iL 
punster  remarked  that  the  king  had  pensioned  a  she-hear  9ndz 
he-bear ;  to  which  Goldsmith  replied,  *'  Johnson,  to  be  sure, 
has  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more 
tender  heart.     He  has  nothing  of  the  hear  hut  the  skin" 

Goldsmith,  in  conversation,  shone  most  when  he  least 

*  The  following  is  given  by  Boswell>  as  an  instance  of  robust  sophistzy : 
— -"  Once,  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visible  advantage,  he 
stopped  me  thus : — '  My  dear  Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this;  yoall 
make  nothing  of  it.    I'd  rather  hear  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune.'  * 
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thought  of  shining,  when  he  gaye  up  all  effort  to  appear  wise 
and  learned,  or  to  cope  with  ike  oracular  sententiousness  oi 
Johnson,  and  gaye  way  to  his  natural  impulses.  Even  Boswell 
could  perceive  his  merits  on  these  occasions.  "  For  my  part," 
said  he,  condescendingly,  '*!  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly ;"  and  many  a  much  wiser 
man  than  Boswell  delighted  in  these  outpourings  of  a  fertile 
fancy,  and  a  generous  heart.  In  his  happy  moods.  Goldsmith 
had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant  good-humour  that  led 
to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and  whimsical  confessions, 
much  to  the  entertainment  of  lus  intimates ;  vet,  in  his  most 
thoughtless  garrulity,  there  was  occasionally  me  gleam  of  the 
gold  and  the  flash  of  the  diamond. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Though  Goldsmith's  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to  mingle 
occasionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  in  the  colloquial- 
conflicts  of  the  learned  circle,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  conscious  of  being  imdervalued,  yet  he  had  some 
social  resorts  in  which  he  indemnified  himself  for  their 
restraints  by  indulging  his  humour  without  control.  One  of 
them  was  a  shilling  whist  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the 
Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered  classic,  we 
are  told,  by  a  club  held  there  in  old  times,  to  which  ''  Hare 
Ben  Jonson"  had  furnished  the  rules.  The  company  was  of  a 
familiar,  unceremonious  kind,  delighting  in  that  very  question- 
able wit  which  consists  in  playing  off  practical  jokes  upon 
each  other.  Of  one  of  these.  Goldsmith  was  made  the  butt. 
Coming  to  the  club  one  night  in  a  hackney  coach,  he  gave  the 
coachman,  by  mistake,  a  guinea  instead  of  a  shilling,  which 
he  set  down  as  a  dead  loss,  for  there  was  no  likelihood,  he 
said,  that  a  fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  honesty  to 
return  the  money.  On  the  next  club  evening,  he  was  told  a 
person  at  the  street  door  wished  to  speak  with  him.  He 
went  forth,  but  soon  returned  with  a  radiant  countenance. 
To  his  surprise  and  delight,  the  coachman  had  actually  brought 
back  the  guinea.  While  he  launched  forth  in  praise  of  Uiis- 
unlooked-for  piece  of  honesty,  he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go 
xmrewarded.  Collecting  a  small  sum  firom  the  club,  and,  no 
doubt,  increasing  it  largely  from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed 
the  Jehu  with  many  encomiums  on  his  good  conduct.     He 
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was  still  chanting  his  praiiBeB,  when  one  of  tJie  club  requested 
a  sight  of  the  guinea  thus  honestly  retunied.  To  Goldsmith's 
Conxion,  it  proved  to  be  a  counterfeit.  The  nniFcxsal  burst 
of  laughter  which  succeeded,  and  the  jokes  by  whieb  he  was 
asBsailed  on  eyery  side,  showed,  hint  that  the  whole  was  a 
hoax,  and  the  pretended  coachman  as  much  a  cormtBtSat  as 
the  guinea*  He  was  so  disconcerted,  iiis  said^tliathe  soon 
beat  a  retreat  for  the  evening. 

Another  <tf  those  free-and-easy  clufa»  met  cm.  Wodnesday 
evenings  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street.  It  was  aome- 
what  in  the  style  of  the  Tfaoee  JoUy  Pigeens:  songs,  jokes, 
dramatic  imitations,  Imrtesqne  panidiies,.and  broad  saJBes  of 
humour,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  sententious  morality, 
pcdautic  casuistry,  and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  learned  circle. 
Here  a  huge  "  tun  of  man,"  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to 
delight  Goldsmith  by  singing  the  jovial  song  of  "  Nottingham 
Ale,'*  and  loohing  like  a  butt  of  it.  Hrane,  too,  a  wealthy 
pig  butcher,  charmed,  bo  doubt,  by  the  nnU  j^i^asthsopy 
of  ''T%e  IVavieller,"  umpired  to  be  on  the  most  sociahie 
footing  with  the  author;  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the  come- 
dian, reoen^  risen  to  consequence  by  his  performance  of  Lord 
Ogldby,  in  1^  new  oome^  of  ^  The  Clandestine  Marriage." 

A  memb»  of  more  note  was  one  Hngh  Kd]^,  a  second-rate 
author,  who,  as  he  became  a  kind  €£  coopetkor  of  Gold- 
smith's, deserves  particular  mention.  He  was  an  Ira^man^ 
;about  twenty-ej^t  years  of  a^  or^inalfy  a^reatieed  to  a 
stay  maker  in  Dnbloa,.  tbea  wnter  to  a  London  attorney,  then 
-a  Grub  Stneet  bade,  scxifol^g  for  magaaiiieB  and  newspapefs. 
Of  kte,  be  ML  set  up  for  tiieatcieal  censer  and^  satirist,  and, 
in  a  paper  called  **Thsapw"  in  ennilatiim  ot  CSinnefaiM's 
•**  Rosciad,"  bad  bamsaod  rxaeay  of  the  poor  actors  without 
mercy,  and  often  without  wit,  but  had  lavished  hiS' incense  on 
Garriek,  who,  in  eonsequoKe^  took  him  into  fiivous.  BJe  was 
t^o  author  of  severai  works  of  superfifdal  Bieiit»  but  whidi 
liad  suffident  vogue  to  iniate  his  vimity.  This,  however, 
smst  have  been  nnoitified  on,'  hts  first  intEodactiaa  to  Jolmson; 
afber  sittmg  a  shoit  dms  he  got  up  to  take  lea^e^  e^mssing 
a  fear  Hiota  longer  visit  nd^t be  troablesomct  **  Kot  in  the 
least,  sir,"  said  tJbe  sady  monlisty  ^  I  had  forgotten:  yon  were 
in  &e  room.^  Jolmson  nsedf  to  speak o£  km  aaaJBom.  who 
kad  vraitten  nnve  than  he  had  neadL 
A  pfinw  wag  of  this  ckib  was  one  of  €bldann'ttoi  poor 
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eoiiniryiiien  «mL  ]iaBger»^zi,  by  the  name  of  GloTer.  He  had 
ongiitaily  been  educated  for  tbe  medical  profession,  but  had 
taken  in  early  life  ix>  the  stage,  though  apparently  ^ivithout 
mnch  success.  While  perfonning  at  CoHc,  he  nndertook, 
partly  in  jest,  to  restoxe  life  to  the  body  of  a  male&ctor  who 
had  just  been  executed*  To  the  astomshment  of  every  one, 
himself  anong  the  number,  he  succeeded.  The  miracle  took 
wind.  He  abandoned  the  stage,  resomied  kis  wig  and  cane, 
and  consideFed  his  fortune  as  secure*  Uiduckiiy,  there  were 
not  many  dead  people  to  be  restored  to  li&  in  Ireland ;  his 
praetiee  did  not  equal  his  expectatioB,  so  he  caaie  to  London, 
where  he-  oimtiimed  to  dahble  indiflerentiy,  and  rather  unpro- 
iitably,  in  physic  and  literature. 

Hie  was  a  great  frequenter  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns, 
where  he  used  to  amine  the  company  by  his  talent  at  story- 
telling and  his  powers  of  mimicry,  giving  capital  imitations  of 
Garridt,  Foote,  Coleman,  Sterne,  and  other  pubite  characters 
of  ^be  day.  He  seldom  happened  to  have  m<mey  enough  to 
pay  his  reekomng,  bat  was  luwiiys  sure  to  find  some  ready 
puree,  amonflr  those  who  had  been  amused  by  his  humours. 
Ookboath,  of  course,  was  one  oi  the  readiest.  It  was  through 
him  that  Glover  wm  admitted  to  the  Wedaesdky  Chib,  of 
whidbi  hab  tibeatrical  imitations  became  the  delight.  Glover, 
however,  was  a  little  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  his  patron, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  suflTer  from  the  over-familiarity  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  was  especiaUy  shocked 
by  the  free  and  easy  tone  in  which  Goldsmith  was  addressed 
by  the  pig-butcher,  *'Come,  Nofl,"  would  he  say,  as  he 
pledged  him,  "  here's  my  service  to  you,  old  boy!  '* 

Glorer  whirred  to  doldsmith,  that  he  ^  dliouFd  not  allow 
audi  libei^tes.*^  ^Let  him  ak»e,"  wias  the  r^y,  ^^jou'U 
see  how  eiviliy^  I'll  kt  him  down."  After  a  time,  he  caHed 
out,  widi  marked  oeremony  and  politeneflB,  ^  Mr.  B.,  I  have 
the  honour  hi  driakia^  your  good  health."  Alas!  dignity 
wma  not  poor*  Goldsmi&'s  forte :  he  oouM  keep  no  one  at  a 
dirtnoe.  '^Thank'ee,  Ijbank'ee,,  NoU,*'  sodded  the  pig- 
butdier,  soavee  taking  the  pipe  oat  of  hi»  mcuth.  ^  I  d(mH 
see  Hie  etfbct  of  your  reproof"  whApeved  GIotot.  *^  1  gm 
it  np^"  K^ied  Gohlsaiilh,  wi<^  %  good-humonwd  shrc^,  *'  I 
c«^^  to  haiie  known  betoe  bow  <hiexie  »  ne  pvittdag  a  pig  in 
1b»  nght  way." 

MJamm  wed  ti>%e  aefese  vpoii  GaMwiiifclbr  »>imgB»y  jq 
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these  motley  cirdes,  observing,  that  haying  been  originally 
poor,  he  had  contracted  a  loye  for  low  company.  Goldsmith, 
however,  was  guided,  not  by  a  taste  for  what  was  low,  but 
for  what  was  comic  and  characteristic.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  artist ;  the  feeling  which  furnished  out  some  of  his  best 
scenes  in  familiar  life ;  the  feeling  with  which  *'  Rare  Ben 
Jonson"  sought  these  very  haunts  and  circles  in  days  of  yore, 
to  study  ''  Every  Man  in  his  Humour." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  humour  of  these  asso- 
ciates was  to  his  taste :  as  they  became  boisterous  in  their 
merriment,  he  was  apt  to  become  depressed.  "  The  company 
of  fools,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  essays,  *'  may  at  first  make 
us  smile ;  but  at  last  never  fails  of  making  us  melancholy." 
"  Often  he  would  become  moody,"  says  Glover,  "  and  would 
leave  the  party  abruptly,  to  go  home  and  brood  oyer  his 
misfortune." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for  quite  a  dif- 
ferent purpose;  to  commit  to  paper  some  scene  or  passage 
suggested  for  his  comedy  of  "  Ilie  Good-natured  Man."  The 
elaboration  of  humour  is  often  a  most  serious  task ;  and  we 
have  never  witnessed  a  more  perfect  picture  of  mental  misery 
than  was  once  presented  to  us  by  a  popular  dramatic  writer 
— still,  we  hope,  living — ^whom  we  found  in  the  agopies  of 
producing  a  ferce,  which  subsequently  set  the  theatres  in  a 
roar. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man  "  was  completed 
by  Goldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  Literary  Club,bj 
whom  it  was  heartily  approved.  Johnson,  who  was  seldom 
half  way,  either  in  censure  or  s^plause,  pronoimced  it  the 
best  comedy  that  had  been  written  since  *'The  Provoked 
Husband,"  and  promised  to  furnish  the  prologue.  This 
immediately  became  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Gold- 
smith, knowing  the  weight  an  introduction  from  the  Great 
Cham  of  literature  would  have  with  the  public ;  but  circum- 
stances occurred  which  he  feared  might  drive  the  comedy  and 
the  prologue  from  Johnson's  thoughts.  The  latter  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  royal  library  at  the  Queen's  (Buck- 
ingham) House,  a  noble  coUection  of  books,  in  the  formation 
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of  wUcIi  be  had  assisted  the  librarian,  Mr.  Bernard,  with  bis 
advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was  seated  there  by  the  fire 
reading,  be  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  King 
(George  III.),  then  a  young  man,  who  sought  this  occasion  to 
have  a  conversation  with  mm.  The  conversation  was  varied 
and  discursive;  the  King  shifting  from  subject  to  subject 
according  to  his  wont ;  "  during  the  whole  interview,"  says 
Boswell,  '*  Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound 
respect,  but  still  in  bis  open,  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly 
used  at  the  lev^e  and  in  the  drawing-room.  ^  I  found  his 
majesty  wished  I  should  talk,'  said  he, '  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by 
his  sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be  in  a 
passion.'  "  It  would  have  been  as  well  for  Johnson's  collo- 
quial disputants,  could  he  have  often  been  imder  such  decorous 
restraint.  Profoundly  monarchical  in  his  principles,  he  retired 
from  the  interview  highly  gratified  with  the  conversation  of 
the  Eling,  and  with  his  gracious  behaviour.  '*  Sir,"  said  he 
to  the  librarian,  '*  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will,  but 
he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen."  *'  Sir,"  said  he 
subsequently  to  Bennet  Langton,  '*  his  manners  are  those  of 
as  fine  a  gentleman,  as  we  may  suppose  liCwis  the  Fourteenth 
or  Charles  the  Second." 

While  Johnson's  face  was  i^tiU  radiant  with  the  reflex  of 
royalty,  he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  group  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  every  par- 
ticular of  this  memorable  conversation.  Among  other  ques- 
tions, the  King  had  asked  him  whether  he  was  writing  any- 
thing. His  reply  was,  that  he  thought  he  had  already  done 
bis  part  as  a  writer.  '*  I  should  have  thought  so  too,"  said 
the  Eling,  "  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."—"  No  man," 
said  Johnson,  commenting  on  this  speech,  *'  could  have  made 
a  handsomer  compliment;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay. 
It  was  decisive."  "  But  did  you  make  no  reply  to  this  high 
compliment?"  asked  one  of  the  company.  "  No,  sir,"  replied 
the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson,  "  when  the  King  had  said 
it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  ciwtes  with 
my  sovereign." 

During  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  forth, 
Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  royal  theme,  but  remained  seated  on  a  sofa  at  a  distance. 
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utamoodf&tjf  abstractioB;  tft  kagih,  icooBeetioB^  lomself, 
be  spwg  up,  and  adrancB^,  exclfinmed,  mtk  whstt  Boswell 
calls  Im  usoal  ^  fraskneas  sad  anfifdicity,"  ''  W^  you 
acquitted  yourself  in  tins  coaverwaUstm  better  Hiaii  I  i^uld 
liave  done,  for  1  ahonld  have  lKM»<ed  aad  Btananeced  tbrou^ 
the  whole  of  it."  He  aftevwands  expLained  bis  Heesiiig  in- 
attentioii,  hy  saying  that  his  ismd  was  etmqiletdly  oocaopied 
aboot  his  play,  and  by  fears  lest  Johii8<Hi,  :in  his  present  state 
of  royal  excit^n^nt,  would  Ml  to  foniish  the  modi  dcoircd 
prcdogoe. 

How  iHttural  and  tratfalul  is  this  expiosEation.  Yet  BosweE 
presmnes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's  inattentioii  alRseted ;  and 
attributes  it  to  jealousy.  *'  It  was  strongly  suspected,"  says 
he,  ^'that  ke  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at  the 
singnlar  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  enjoyed."  It  needed 
the  littleness  of  mind  of  Boswdl  to  ascribe  sodi  pitiful 
motives  to  Goldsmith,  and  to  entertain  such  exaggerated 
notions  of  tiie  honour  paid  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

*'  The  Good-natured  Man  "  was  now  ready  for  iierfeamuuice, 
but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  Ite  affiurs 
of  Coyent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  istemded,  woe 
thrown  into  confosion  by  the  recent  death  of  Bieh,  the 
manager.  Drury  Lane  was  under  the  management  of  Gazridc, 
but  a  feud,  it  will  be  recollected,  existed  between  him  and 
the  poet,  from  the  animadversions  of  the  latter  on  the  mis- 
management of  theatrical  a£^s,  and  the  refiusal  of  the  farmer 
to  give  the  poet  his  vote  for  the  secietaryship  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were  changed.  Gcddsmxth,  whai 
that  &ud  took  place,  was  an  anonymous  writer,  almost  un« 
known  to  £une,  and  of  no  circulation  in  society.  Now  he 
had  beeome  a  literary  lion ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  literary 
Club ;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Topham  Bean- 
clerc,  and  other  magnates, — ^in  a  wovd,  he  had  risen  to  con- 
sequence in  the  public  eye,  and  of  course  was  of  consequence' 
in  the  ^es  of  David  Garrick.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  the 
lurking  scruples  of  pide  existing  between  the  au^ior  and 
actor,  and  thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  men  of  such  ccmgenial 
talents,  and  who  might  be  so  serviceable  to  each  o&er,  ^uld 
be  kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exerted  his  friendly 
offices  to  bring  them  together.  The  meeting  took  pkoe  in 
Beyncdds's  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Gairick,  ^owevar, 
could  not  entirely  put  aS  the  mock  majesty  of  the  sti^;  he 
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mjeaat  to  be  ciTil,  but  he  was  rather  too  gracious  and  ccm- 
descending.  Tom  Dayies,  iu  his  '*  Life  of  Garrick,''  ^ves  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  coming  together  of  .these  punctilious 
parties.  "  The  manager,"  says  he,  ''  was  fally  conscious  of 
his  (Goldsmith's)  merit,  and  perhaps  more  ostentatious  of  his 
abilities  to  servje  a  dramatic  author,  than  became  a  man  of  his 
prudence ;  Goldsmith  was,  on  his  side,  as  fiiUy  persuaded  of 
his  own  importance  and  independent  greatness.  Mr.  Garricky 
who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  complimentary  language 
paid  to  a  successM  patentee  and  admired  actor,  expected 
that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage  of  his  play  a 
favour ;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  ideas  of  kindness  in  a  bargain 
that  was  intended  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties, 
and  in  this  he  was  certainly  justifiable ;  Mr.  Garrick  could 
reasonably  expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play,  which 
he  would  have  rejected  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  it  would 
have  amply  rewarded  his  pains  and  expense.  I  believe  the 
manager  was  willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished  to  be 
courted  to  it ;  and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed  to  purchase 
his  friendship  by  the  resignation  of  his  sincerity."  They 
separated,  however,  with  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Goldsmith,  that  his  play  would  be  acted.  The  conduct  of 
Garrick  subsequently  proved  evasive,  not  through  any  linger- 
ings  of  past  hostility,  but  from  habitual  indecision  in  matters 
of  the  kind,  and  from  real  scruples  and  delicacy.  He  did  not 
think  the  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and  avowed 
that  opinion  to  Reynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesitated  to  say 
as  much  to  Goldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his  feelings. 
A  further  misunderstanding  was  the  result  of  this  want  of 
decision  and  frankness  'i  repeated  interviews  and  some  cor- 
respondence took  place  without  bringing  matters  to  a  point, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical  season  passed  away. 

Goldsmith's  pocket,  never  well  supplied,  suffered  grievously 
by  this  delay,  and  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  caU  upon 
the  manager,  who  stiU  talked  of  acting  the  play,  to  advance 
him  forty  pounds  upon  a  note  of  tiie  younger  Newbery. 
Garrick  readily  complied,  but  subsequently  suggested  certain 
important  alterations  in  the  comedy  as  indispensaye  to  its 
success ;  these  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  author,  but 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  ihe  manager.  Garrick  proposed 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Whitehead,  the 
Laureate,  who  officiated  as  his  "  reader  "   and  elbow  critic. 
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Cfoldsmith.  was  more  indignant  than  ever,  and  a  violent  dis- 
pute ensued,  which  was  only  calmed  by  the  interference  of 
.Burke  and  Reynolds. 

Just  at  this  time,  order  came  out  of  confusion  in  the  afiOuis 
-of  Covent  Garden.  A  pique  having  risen  between  Colman 
rand  Garrick,  in  the  course  of  their  joint  authorship  of  "  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,''  the  former  had  become  manager  and 
part  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  and  was  preparing  to  open 
a  powerful  competition  with  his  former  colleague.  On  hear- 
ing of  this,  Goldsmith  made  overtures  to  Colman,  who,  without 
waiting  to  consult  his  fellow  proprietors,  who  were  absent, 
gave  instantly  a  favourable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt  the  con- 
trast of  this  warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to  the  shilling  delays 
and  objections  of  Garrick.  He  at  once  abandoned  his  piece 
to  the  discretion  of  Cohnan.  "  Dear  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
dated  Temple  Garden  Court,  July  9th,  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  partiality  in  my  fiivour,  and  your 
tenderness  in  shortening  the  interval  of  my  expectation.  That 
the  play  is  liable  to  many  objections  I  well  know,  but  I  am 
happy  that  it  is  in  hands  the  most  capable  in  the  world  of  re- 
moving them.  If  then,  dear  sir,  you  will  complete  your 
favour  by  putting  the  piece  into  such  a  state  as  it  may  be 
acted,  or  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  ever  retain  a 
sense  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though  most 
probably  this  be  th^  last  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  future  are  likely 
to  have  a  protector,  who  declines  taking  advantage  of  their 
dreadful  situation,  and  scorns  that  importance  which  may  be 
acquired  by  trifling  with  their  anxieties." 

The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who  was  at  Lich- 
field, informing  him  of  his  having  transferred  his  piece  to 
Covent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  originally  written,  and 
by  the  patentee  of  which  it  was  claimed,  observing, 

''  As  I  found  yon  had  very  great  difficulties  about  that  piece,  I  com- 
plied  with  his  desire.  ***** 

I  am  extremely  Bony  that  yon  should  think  me  warm  at  our  last  meet- 
ing ;  your  judgment  certainly  ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter 
wMch  must,  in  some  measure,  concern  your  own  credit  and  interest. 
I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  on  this  or  any 
other  account,  but  am,  with  an  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  a  veiy 
real  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*' Oliver  Qomxaasa^ 
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In  his  reply,  Garrick  observed, 

**  I  was,  indeed,  much  hurt  that  your  warmth  at  onr  last  meeting 
mistook  my  sincere  and  friendly  attention  to  your  play,  for  the  remains 
of  a  former  misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  much  foigot  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.  What  I  said  to  you  at  my  own  house,  I  now  repeat,  that 
I  felt  more  pain  in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  possihly  would 
in  receiving  them.  It  has  heen  the  business,  and  ever  will  be,  of  my 
life  to  live  on  the  best  terms  with  men  of  genius;  and  I  know  that 
Dr.  (Goldsmith  will  have  no  reason  to  change  his  previous  friendly 
di^>osition  towards  me^  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  opportu- 
nity to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient  servant  and  well- 
wii&er.    D.  Gabsioe." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Thottgh  Goldsmith's  comedy  was  now  in  train  to  be  per- 
formed, it  could  not  be  brought  out  before  Christmas ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  must  live.  Again,  therefore,  he  had  to  resort 
to  literary  jobs  for  his  daily  support.  These  obtained  for  him 
petty  occasional  sums^  the  largest  of  which  was  ten  pounds, 
from  the  elder  Newbery,  for  an  historical  compilation  ;  but 
this  scanty  rill  of  quasi  patronage,  so  sterile  in  its  products, 
was  likely  soon  to  cease ;  Newbery  being  too  ill  to  attend  to 
business,  and  having  to  transfer  the  whole  management  of  it 
to  liis  nephew. 

At  this  time  Tom  Davies,  the  sometime  Roscius,  sometime 
bibliopole,  stepped  forward  to  Goldsmith's  relief,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  undertake  an  easy  popular  history  of  Rome  in 
two  volumes.  An  arrangement  was  soon  made.  Goldsmith 
undertook  to  complete  it  in  two  years,  if  possible,  for  two 
himdred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about  his  task 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  Ajs  usual,  he  sought  a  rural  retreat 
during  the  summer  months,  where  he  might  alternate  his  lite- 
rary Labours  with  strolls  about  the  green  fields,  "  Merry  Is- 
lington" was  again  his  resort,  but  he  now  aspired  to  better 
quarters  than  formerly,  and  engaged  the  chambers  occupied 
occasionally  by  Mr.  Newbery,  in  Canonbury  House,  or  Castle, 
as  it  is  popularly  called.  This  had  been  a  hunting  lodge  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  it  was  surrounded  by  parks 
and  forests.  In  Goldsmith's  day,  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
a^  old  brick  tower ;  it  was  still  in  the  country,  amid  rural 
gcenery,  and  was  a  favourite  nestling-place  of  authors,  pub- 
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lishers,  and  others  of  the  literaiy  carder.*  A  number  of  tfaese 
he  had  for  fellow  occupants  of  the  castle,  and  they  formed. a 
temporary  dub,  whidi  held  its  meetings  at  the  Crown  Tanrem, 
on  the  Islington  lower  road ;  and  here  he  presided  in  his  own 
genial  style,  and  was  the  Hfe  and  delight  of  the  company. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Canonbmj  Castle 
some  years  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  <^  Goldonith. 
The  apartment  was  still  shown  which  the  poet  had  inhabited, 
consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  ^mall  bed-room,  with  pan- 
neled  wainscots  and  Gothic  windows.  The  quaiirt&ess  and 
quietude  of  the  place  were  still  attractive.  It  was  one  of  the 
resorts  of  citizens  on  their  Simday  walks,  who  would  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  amuse  themselves  with  recon- 
noitring the  city  through  a  telescope.  Not  far  from  this 
tower  were  the  gardens  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  a 
Cockney  Elysium,  where  Goldsmith  used  to  figure  in  the 
humbler  days  of  his  fortune.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays 
he  speaks  of  a  stroll  in  these  gardens,  where  he  at  that  time, 
no  doubt,  thought  himself  in  perfectly  genteel  society.  After 
his  rise  in  the  worlds  however,  he  became  too  knowing  to 
speak  of  such  plebeian  haunts.  In  anew  edition  of  his  Essays, 
therefore,  the  Wbite  Conduit  House  and  its  garden  disiappears, 
and  he  speaks  of  *'  a  stroll  in  the  Park." 

While  Goldsmith  was  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
by  the  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his  independence  of  spirit 
was  subjected  to  a  sore  pecuniary  trial.  It  was  the  opening  of 
Lord  North*s  administration,  a  time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment. The  public  mind  was  agitated  by  tlie  question  of 
American  taxation,  and  other  questions  of  like  irritating  ten- 
dency. Junius  and  Wilkes  and  other  powerful  writers  were 
attadking  the  administration  with  all  their  force  ;  Grub-street 
was  stirred  up  to  its  lowest  depths ;  inflammatory  talent  of  all 
kinds  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged  with 

*  **  See  on  the  distant  dope,  migestic  Bhoire 
Old  Oanonbuiy's  tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  yarious  fiites  assigned ;  and  where  by  taniB 
Meanness -and  grandt^ur  have  alternate  reigned; 
Thither,  in  latter  days,  hath  genius  fled 
From  yonder  city,  to  respire  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  nat,  and  toned 
The  plaintive  meanings  of  his  village  dirge. 
There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  fuen. 
And  Newbery  there  his  A  B  C's  for  babes,** 
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pamphlets,  lampoons  and  libels  of  tlie  grossest  kinds.  The 
ministry  were  looking  anxiously  romid  for  literary  support. 
It  was  thought  that  the  p^i  of  Goldsmith  might  be  readily 
enlisted.  His  hospitable  friend  and  countryman,  Bobert 
Nugent,  politically  known  as  Squire  Gawky,  had  come  «xt 
strenuously  for  cdloaiial  taamtion;  had  been  selected  for  a 
lordship  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  Taised  to  the  rank  of  Baron 
Nugent  and  Yisoouirt  Clare.  Hia  example,  xt  was  thought, 
would  be  enough  c^  itself  to  bring  Goldsmi&  into  the  minis- 
terial ranks ;  and  then  what  writer  of  the  day  was  proof 
against  a  full  purse  or  a  pension  ?  Aceordingly  one  Parson 
Scott,  chaplain  to  L<^d  Sandwu^  and  autlior  of  ^  Anti-Sejanus 
Fanurge,"  and  other  political  libdb  in  snqxport  of  the  adminis- 
tration, was  sent  to  negociate  with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time 
was  returned  to  town.  Ihr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when  his 
political  subserviency  had  been  rewarded  by  two  fat  crown 
Hvings,  used  to  make  what  he  considered  a  good  stoiy  out  of 
this  embas^  to  the  poet.  '*!  fomid  him,"  said  he,  ^'in  a 
miserable  suite  of  diambers  in  the  Tempifee.  I  told  him  my 
authority.  I  UM  how  I  was  empoweied  to  pay  most  liberally 
for  his  exertions ;  and,  would  you  believe  it !  he  was  so  absurd 
as  to  say  ^  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants  without 
writing  for  any  party ;  the  assstance  you  offer  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  me  f-*and  so  I  left  him  in  his  garret  1"  Who 
does  not  admire  the  sturdy  independence  of  poor  Goldsmith, 
toiling  in  his  garret  for  nine  guineas  the  job,  and  smile  with 
contempt  at  the  indignant  wonder  of  the  political  divine,  albeit 
his  subserviency  toas  repaid  by  two  fat  crown  livings  1 

Not  long  alter  this  occurrence.  Goldsmith's  old  Mend, 
though  frugal-handed  employer,  Newbery,  of  picture-book 
renown,  doeed  his  mortal  career.  The  poet  has  celebrated 
him  as  the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  he  certainly  lost  nothing 
by  his  friendship.  He  coined  the  brains  of  his  authors  in  the 
times  of  their  exigency,  and  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  plank 
put  out  to  keep  them  from  drowning.  It  is  not  likely  his 
death  caused  much  lamentation  among  the  scribbling  tribe ; 
we  may  express  decent  respect  for  the  memoxy  of  the  just,  but 
we  shed  teaze  only  at  -^e  grave  of  Ihe  generous. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  doomed  to 
experience  deLstys  and  difficulties  to  the  yeiy  last.  Grarrick, 
notwithstanding  his  professions,  had  still  a  lurking  grudge 
against  the  author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  arts  to  thwart 
hun  in  his  theatrical  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  he  under- 
took to  build  up  Hugh  Kelly,  Groldsmith*s  boon  companion  of 
the  Wednesday  club,  as  a  kind  of  rival.  Kelly  had  written  a 
comedy  called  *'  False  Delicacy,**  in  which  were  embodied  all 
the  meretricious  qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.  Garrick, 
though  he  had  decried  that  school,  and  had  brought  out  his 
comedy  of  '*  The  Clandestine  Marriage"  in  opposition  to  it, 
now  lauded  *'  False  Delicacy"  to  the  skie&,  and  prepared  to 
bring  it  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with  all  possible  stage  effect.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and 
to  touch  up  some  parts  of  the  dialogue.  He  had  become  re- 
conciled to  his  former  colleague,  Colman,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  one  condition  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  poten* 
tates  of  the  realms  of  pasteboard  (equally  prone  to  play  into 
each  other*s  hands  with  the  confederate  potentates  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life)  was,  that  Goldsmith*s  play  should  be 
kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been  brought  forward. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  author,  little  dreaming  of  the  de- 
leterious influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  saw  the  ap- 
pointed time  arrive  and  pass  by  without  the  performance  of 
his  play ;  while  "  False  Delicacy"  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  (January  23,  1768)  with  all  the  trickery  of  managerial 
management.  Houses  were  packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo ; 
the  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises, 
and  night  alter  night  seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  trimnph. 

While  **  False  Delicacy*'  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
fictitious  prosperity,  '*  The  Good-natured  Man**  was  creeping 
through  the  last  rehearsals  at  Covent  Garden.  The  success  of 
the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  upon  author,  manager,  and 
actors.  Goldsmith  went  about  with  a  &ce  fuU  of  anxiety; 
Colman*s  hopes  in  the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to 
his  feUow  proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  enter- 
tained any.  All  the  actors  were  discontented  with  their  parts, 
excepting  Ned  Shuter,  an  excellent  low  comedian,  and  a 
pretty  actress  named  Miss  Walford ;  both  of  whom  tiie  poor 
author  ever  afterward  held  in  grateM  recollection. 
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Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  imsparing  cas- 
txgator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  at  present 
with  that  protecting  kindness  wiik  which  he  oyer  befriended 
him  in  time  of  need.  He  attended  the  rehearsals ;  he  fur- 
nished the  prologue  according  to  promise;  he  pish*d  and 
pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  and  fears  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
gave  him  sound  counsel,  and  held  him  up  with  a  stedfast  and 
manly  hand.  Inspirited  by  his  sympathy.  Goldsmith  plucked 
up  new  heart,  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  grand  trial  with 
unusual  care.  Ever  since  his  elevation  into  the  polite  world, 
he  had  improved  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  Johnson  could 
no  longer  accuse  him  of  being  shabby  in  his  appearance ;  he 
rather  went  to  the  other  extreme.  On  the  present  occasion 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  his  tailor,  Mr.  William 
Filby,  of  a  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,  and  garter  blue 
silk  breeches,  8/.  2s.  7d"  Thus  magnificently  attired,  he 
attended  the  theatre  and  watched  the  reception  of  the  play, 
and  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene,  with  that  vicissitude  of 
feeling  incident  to  his  merciuial  nature.  > 

Jolmson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and  being  deli- 
vered by  Brinsley  in  lugubrious  tones,  suited  to  the  Ghost  in 
*'  Hamlet,"  seemed  to  throw  a  portentous  gloom  on  the 
audience.  Some  of  the  scenes  met  with  great  applause,  and 
at  such  times  Goldsmith  was  highly  elated ;  others  went  off 
coldly,  or  there  were  slight  tokens  of  disapprobation,  and  then 
his  spirits  would  sink.  The  fourth  act  saved  the  piece  ;  for 
Shuter,  who  had  the  main  comic  character  of  Croaker,  was  so 
varied  and  ludicrous  in  his  execution  of  the  scene  in  which  he 
reads  an  incendiary  letter,  that  he  drew  down  thimders  of 
applause.  On  his  coming  behind  the  scenes.  Goldsmith 
greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart;  declaring  that  he 
exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  made  it  almost  as 
new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  his  friends 
were  disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the  piece,  and  considered 
it  a  failure.  Poor  Gbldsmith  left  the  theatre  with  his  tower- 
ing hopes  completely  cut  down.  He  endeavoured  to  hide  his 
mortification,  and  even  to  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  while 
among  his  associates ;  but  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  whose  rough  but  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed 
imlimited  confidence,  he  threw  off  aU  restraint,  and  gave  way 
to  an  almost  child-like  burst  of  grief.     Johnson,  who  had 
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sliQWZL  BO  want  of  sympatliy  at  tbe  proper  tiiiio,  saw  nedung 
in  the  partial  dkappcHxitBieiit  ci  oTeoated  expectatkms  to 
warraat  such  ungoyemed  emoticMafii,  and  rebuked  him.  st^nly 
for  what  he  termed  a  silly  afiSsetatioii,  sayiztg  that  ^^  no  man 
should  be  expected  to  S3rinpathise  with  the  scetc^ws  of  Tanitj." 

When  GoMsmidi  had  ceeo^eced  fircna  the  likywy  he,  with  his 
usual  unreserve,,  made  his  past  distxess  a  subjeet  of  amuse- 
ment to  his  friends.  Dining  one  day^  in  company  with  Dc: 
Johnson,  at  the  chaplain's  table  at  St.  James's  Pabee,  he 
entertained  the  company  with  a  partieiilar  and  comie  account 
of  all  his  feelings  on  the  na^at  'of  representatieny  and  his 
despair  when  the  piece  was  hissed.  How  he  went^  he  aaid, 
to  due  Literary  Club,  chatted  gaily,  as  if  nothing  had  gone 
amiss;  and,  to  give  a  greater  idea  of  his  uneonoeim,  sang  his 
hiwamte  song  about  an  did  woman  tossed  in  a  bSsdLet  seven- 
teen tunes  as  high  as  themoon^ —  ''  All  this  whik,'^  added  he, 
'*  I  waasufiering  h<»3id  tortures,  and,  had  I  pat  a  bit  in  my 
month,  I  T«rily  believe  it  would  have  strangled  me  on  tfaie 
spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill;  but  I  made  more  nmse  than 
usual  to  coyer  all  that;  so  they  never  perceived  my  not 
eating,  nor  oispected  the  anguiflih  of  my  heart;  bat  when  aU 
wc9*e  gone  except  Johnson,  hare,  I  borst  out  A-orying^  and  even 
swore  that  I  would  never  write  again.'' 

Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  a  maase  at  the  odd  finakneas  and  eiiild- 
like  self-aecnsation  of  poor  GMdsmith.  When  the  latter  had 
came  to  &  pause,  ^'  All  this«  doctor,'*  saidhe,  diily,  ^^  Z  tibson^ 
had  been  a  seoet  between  yon  and  me,  and  I  ams«»  I  von^ 
not  have  said  anything  about  it  foe  the  woiid*"  Bat  Gdd- 
smith  had  no  secrets ;  his  fci^s,  lus  weaknessesi  his  enxm, 
"were  all  thrown  to  the  surfiice ;  his  heart  wasxeally  too^goile- 
les&and  innoaent,  taseek  mystety  and  eonceaknenL  It  is  too 
cften  the  hlae^  desgining  man  thatia  goaided  ui:  hta  cesuLwet, 
and  never  offends  proprieties. 

It'  is  sii^okr,  however,  that  Goldsmith,  who  thus,  in.  eon- 
Tdaation,  oonld  ke^  nothing  to  l*«w»^^,  should  he  the 
anthor  of  a  maioa  whieh  wnold  inculcate  the  most  tharoa^ 
dissimnlalioQ.  "  Men  of  the  watid,!'  si^  he,  in  one  «f  tibe 
papesraaf  the  *'  Bee,"  "  maintain  that.tlM  ^me  endiof  qieedi 
ia  notsa  moch  to  exywss  nr  wairi»ia«tQ  (wwcftal  themu"  Maw 
4)fie&  is  this  <ni(0ted.  as?  one  <tf  tJb&aiditia  roflHsiDB  of  tko 
witted,  XslLayrandi 

**  The  QooMiriialiired  Man''  wMiniiwiiiiiiTfai  jyin  nivkto 
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JBoeoession;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  w^re  for  the 
foithor's  beneiit ;  the  fifth  ni^t  it  was  Gammanded  hy  their 
majesties ;  after  this  it  was  played  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
having  always  pleased  more  in  the  closet  than  on  the 
stage. 

As  to  Kelly's  comecfy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely 
devoid  of  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 
Yet  it  is  an  instanee  how  an  in&rior  prodtbction,  by  dint  of 
puffing'  and  trumpeting,  may  be  kept  up  for  a.  time  on  the 
surface  of  popular  opinion,  or  ratiber  of  popular  talk.  What 
had  been  done  for ''  Fsdse  Delicacy*'  on  liie  stage,  was  conti- 
soed  by  the  press.  The  booksellm  vied  with,  th^  manager  in 
louachmg  it  upon  the  town.  They  announced  that  the  first 
impiVBsion  of  three  dtousond  copies  was  exhausted  before  two 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication ;  fi>ur  editionsi,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  copies,  were  sold  in  die  course  of  the  season ;  a 
public  breakfiist  was  given  to  Kelly  at  the  Chs^vter  Coffee- 
House,  and  a  piece  of  plate  presented  to  him  by  tiie  publishers. 
The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plays  were  ccm.tanually 
subjects  ii  discussion  in  green-rooms,  eofiee^iouses^  and  other 
plaees,  where  theatrical  questions  were  discussed. 

Goldfasmith's  old  enemy,  Kenriek,  that  ^  viper  of  the  press/' 
endeavoured  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  detract 
from  his  well-eamed  fiuae ;  t^e  poet  was  excessively  sensitive 
to  litese  a^taeksv  and  had  not  the  mt  and  aeif-command  to 
ooBceal  his  ibelings. 

tSomo  scribblers  im.  the  other  side  insmnated  that  Keliy  had 
se^i  I3ie  nnuiuseiipt  of  QokUmith's  pky,  while  in  the  hands 
of  Gairick  «r  eisewhere,  and:  had  borrowed  smne  of  the  «!tua- 
tions  and  sentiments.  Some  of  the  wags  of  the  day^  took  a 
lauR^ievoas  pleasure  in  staxring  up  a  feud  between  ihe  two 
antJHirs*  €k)lctennth  became  nettled,  though  he  could  seaioely 
be  deemed  jeaioos  of  one  so  fax  his  inferior*  He  spoke  dis** 
psragii^y,  though  no  doubt  smeer^^  of  Kelly's  piay:  the 
latter  letoxted.  SliH',  whea  they  met  one  day  behind  the 
somes  of  Cevent  Gnden,  Qoldssmth,  with  Ins  customary 
vrlMHiity,  congratulated  Keihj^  on  bis  soccess.  ^*  If  I  thought 
yon  sineere^  Mr.  Goldsmith,**  replied  the  otiier,  abruptly,  "I 
dbonld  thank  yoit."  Goldsmith  was  not  a  man  tir  harbour 
wfl9en<fr  ill.will,  and  soon  liii;q;;hed  at  tibis im wcacthy  livaiahip ; 
but  tiie  jealousy  aod  envy  awakened  ik  Kelly's  mind  kng 
snatunied.    He  is  ei^en  aocnsed  of  haoAaig'  gnrea/ve&t  to  ha 
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hostility  by  anonymous  attacks  in  the  newspapers,  the  basest 
resource  of  dastardly  and  malignant  spirits;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  positiye  proof. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  profits  resulting  from  ''  The  Good-natured  Man"  were 
beyond  any  that  Goldsmith  had  yet  derived  from  his  works. 
He  netted  about  four  hundred  pounds  from  the  theatre,  and 
one  himdred  pounds  from  his  publisher. 

Five  hundred  poimds !  and  aU  at  one  miraculous  draught ! 
It  appeared  to  hun  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  at  once  opened 
his  heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  into  all  kinds  of  extrayagance. 
The  first  symptom  was  ten  guineas  sent  to  Shuter  for  a  box 
ticket  for  lus  benefit,  when  ^^  The  Grood-natured  Man"  was  to 
be  performed.  The  next  was  an  entire  change  in  his  domi- 
cile. The  shabby  lodgings  with  Jefis,  the  butler,  in  which  be 
had  been  worried  by  Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  exchanged 
for  chambers  more  becoming  a  man  of  his  ample  forti^e. 
The  apartments  consisted  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  on  the  right  hand 
ascending  the  staircase,  and  oyerlooked  the  umbrageous  walks 
of  the  Temple  garden.  The  lease  he  purchased  for  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  then  went  on  to  funush  lus  rooms  with  ma- 
hogany sofas,  card-tables  and  book-cases;  with  curtains, 
mirrors,  and  Wilton  carpets.  His  awkward  little  person  was 
also  fiimished  out  in  a  style  befitting  his  apartment ;  for,  in 
addition  to  his  suit  of  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin  grain,"  we  find 
another  charge  about  this  time,  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Filby,  in 
no  less  gorgeous  terms,  being  *'  lined  with  silk  and  furnished 
with  gold  buttons."  Thus  lodged,  and  thus  arrayed,  he 
inyited  the  yisits  of  his  most  aristocratic  acquaintances,  and 
no  longer  quailed  beneath  the  courtly  eye  of  Beauclerc.  He 
gave  diniiers  to  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Percy,  Bickerstaff,  and 
other  friends  of  note;  and  supper  parties  to  young  folks  of 
both  sexes.  These  last  were  preceded  by  round  games  of 
cards,  at  'vdiich  there  was  more  laughter  than  skill,  and  in 
which  the  sport  was  to  cheat  each  other ;  or  by  romping 
games  of  forfeits  and  blindman's  buff,  at  which  he  enacted  the 
lord  of  misrule.  Blackstone,  whose  chambers  were  imme- 
diately below,  and  who  was  studiously  occupied  on  his  "  Com- 
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ioentaries,"  used  to  complain  of  the  racket  made  over-head  by 
his  revelling  neighbour. 

Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural  party,  com- 
posed of  foTir  or  five  of  his  "  Jolly  Pigeon"  friends,  to  enjoy 
what  he  humourously  called  a  "  shoemaker's  holiday."  These 
would  assemble  at  his  chambers  in  the  morning,  to  partake  of 
a  plentiful  and  rather  expensive  breakfast;  the  remains  of 
which,  with  his  customary  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to 
some  poor  woman  in  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the 
party  would  set  out  on  foot^  in  high  spirits,  making  extensive 
rambles  by  foot-paths  and  green  lanes  to  Blackheatii,  Wands- 
worth, Chelsea,  Hampton  Court,  Highgate,  or  some  other 
pleasant  resort,  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  A  simple,  but 
gay,  and  heartUy  reUshed  dinner  at  a  country  inn  crowned  the 
excursion.  In  the  evening,  they  strolled  back  to  town,  all  the 
better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a  day  spent  in  rural  and  social 
enjoyment.  Occasionally,  when  extravagantly  inclined,  they 
adjourned  from  dinner  to  drink  tea  at  the  White  Conduit 
House;  and,  now  and  then,  concluded  their  festive  day  by 
supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  Coffee  Houses,  or 
at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street.  The  whole  expenses  of 
the  day  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  were  oftener  from  three 
and  sixpence  to  four  shillings;  for  the  best  part  of  their  enter- 
tainment, sweet  air  and  rural  scenes,  excellent  exercise  and 
joyous  conversation,  cost  nothing. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  humble  companions,  on  these  excur- 
sions, was  his  occasional  amanuensis,  Peter  Barlow,  whose 
quaint  peculiarities  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  company. 
Peter  was  poor,  but  punctilious,  squaring  his  expenses  accord- 
ing to  his  means.  He  always  wore  the  same  garb ;  fixed  his 
regular  expenditure  for  dinner  at  a  trifling  siun,  which,  if  left 
to  himself,  he  never  exceeded,  but  which  he  always  insisted 
on  paying.  His  oddities  always  made  him  a  welcome  com- 
panion on  the  *' shoemakers*  holidays."  The  dinner,  on 
these  occasions,  generally  exceeded  considerably  his  tariff; 
he  put  down,  however,  no  more  than  his  regular  sum,  and 
Goldsmith  made  up  the  difference. 

Another  of  these  hangers-on,  for  whom,  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  content  to  "pay  the  shot,"  was  his  countryman. 
Glover,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  as  one  of 
the  wags  and  sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Devil  taverns,  and  a 
prime  mimic  at  the  Wednesday  Club. 
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This  yagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a  whimsical  sIoiy 
of  oi^e  of  his  practical  jokes  upon  Goldsmii^  in  the  coune  of 
a  rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  LondiHU.  They  .had  dined 
at  an  inn  on  Hampstead  Heights,  and  weie  deaeaidiiig  the 
hill,  when,  in  passing^  a  cottage,  they  s&w  thnMi^  the  open 
window  a  party  at  tea.  Goldsmith,  who  wm  iAia^edj  cast  a 
wistful  glance  at  the  cheerful  tea-table.  "  Ho«r  I  shimld  like 
to  be  of  that  party !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Nothing  mose  easjr," 
replied  Glover;  ''allow  me  to  introduce  yeu."  So  saying, 
he  entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  the  most  pex&ct  iaaaoi- 
liarity,  though  an.  utter  stranger,  and  was.  followed  by^  the 
unsuspecting  Goldsmith,  who  supposed^  of  course,  that  he 
waA  a  friend  of  the  family.  The  owner  of  ike  house  rose  on 
the  entrance  of  tho  strangers.  The  undauntedHGrloirer  shook 
hands  with  him^  in  the  mosit  cordial  mannar  possible,  fixed  his 
eye  on  one  of  the  company,  who  had  a  pacidifirLy  good^iiatixced 
physiognomy,  nuittered  something  like  a  recognhoan^  and 
forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story j  invented  at  the 
moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended'  had  occunred  iqMm 
the  road.  The  host  supposed  the  new-oomess  were  .friends  of 
his  guests ;  the-  guests  that  they  were  fiends  of  the  host 
Glover  did  not  giye  tbem  time  to  fuod  out  the  tnith.  He 
followed  one  droll  sj»ry  with  another;  brou^t  his  poiirers  d 
mimicry  into  play>  and  kept  the  conEtpaoy  in  &.  roar.  Tea 
was  offered  and  accepted ;  on  hour  went  off  in  the  most 
sociable  manner  imaginable,  at  the  end  .(^  wdiich.  Glover 
bowed  himself  and  his  companion  o»t  of  the  house,  with 
many  facetious  last  words,  leaving,  the  ihositiand  his  ^ono^any 
to  compare  notes,  aiui.to  find  out  what,  ani  impudent  introflkHi 
they  had  experienced- 
Nothing  could. exceed  the  dismays  aad  vexation: .of  GoM*- 
smith  when  triumpbaniily  told  hy  Glover  that  it  was  all  a 
lioax,  and  that  he  did  iu>t  know  a  6ka^  soul  in  the  hoose. 
His  first  impulse  was  tu  retaum  instantly  and  vindicate  hisffielf 
from  all  participation  in  the  jest ;  but  a  few  words  from  his 
free  and  easy  companion,  dissMaded  him.  ''Doctor,"  said 
he,  cooUy,  ''we  are  unknown;  you*  quite  as  -BUick  as.  I;  if 
you  return  and  tell  the  stoiy,  it  will  be  in  the  nev^opers 
to-morrow ;  nay,  upon  reeolleetion,  I  remember  in  one  a£ 
their  offices  the  faoe  of,  that  squinting.  .£»Uoiii  who  sat  in  the 
comer,  as  if  he;  was  treasuring,  up  my  stmesfocfr&tnse  use, 
and  we  shall  be  sure  of  bcang  exposed;  .let  us  Hierafioee  keep 
our  own  council." 
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This  story  "was  frequently  afterwards  told  by  Glover,  -with 
rich  dramatic  e£SBct,  repeating-  aad  exaggerating  tke  conver- 
sation, and  mimicking,  in  ludicrous  style,  the  embarrassment, 
surprise,  and  subsequent  indignation  of  Goldsmith. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  .^el  cannot  nmm  two  tuts  ; 
nor  a  man  keep  two  opposite  sets  of  intimates.  Goldsmith 
sometimes  found  his  old  friends  of  the  "  JoUy  Pigeon"  order 
turmng  up  rather  awkwardly  when  he  was  in  company  with 
his  new  aristocratic  acquaintances.  He  gave  a  whimsical 
account  of  the  sudden  apparition  of  one  of  them  at  his  gay 
apartments  in  the  Temple,,  who  may  have  been  a  welo^ooe 
visitor  at  his  squalid  quarters  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  '^  How 
do  you  think  he  served  me?"  said  he  to  a  friend.  ''Why, 
sir,  after  staying  away  two  years,  he  came  one  evening  into 
my  chambers,  half  dninky  as  I  was  taking,  a  glass  oi  wine  with 
Topham)  Beauclerc  and  General  Oglethorpe  ;  and  sitting  him- 
self downt,  wil^  most  intolerable  assurance,  inquired  after  my 
health  aad  literary  pursuits,  as  if  we  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  footing.  I  was  at  first  so  much  ashamed  of  ever 
having,  known  such  a  fellow,  that  I  sti&ed  my  resentment,  and 
drew  him  into  a  conversation  on  such  topics  as  I  knew  he 
coidd  talk  upon; .  in  which,  to  do  him  justice^  he  acquitted  him.- 
self  very  reputaMy ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollecting 
soraethittg,  he  pulled  two  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
presested  to  me,  with  great  ceremony,  saying,  '  Here,  my  dear 
friendyis  a'  quarter  ol  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a.  half  pound  of 
sugar,  I  hasre  brought  you ;  for  though  it  is  not  in  my  power 
aif»  present  to*  pay  you  the^  two  guineas  you  so  generously  lent 
me,  you,  nar  any  man  else,  .shall  ever  have  it  to  say  Ihat  I 
want  gnUdtude.'  This,"  added  Goldsmith,  ''was  too  much. 
I  could  no.  k)Dger  keep  io;  •  my  feeliogB,  but  desired  him  to 
turn  Oixt  of  my  chambecs  diaisecl^y ;  which  he  very  coolly  did. 
takxQgi  xipr  his^tea  and  sugar;  .sm6L  I  "never  saw«him*  afterwards." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  heedless  eiqDenses^f  Goldsmi(h,ia8  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, soon  brought  him.  to  tke  end  of  his  "-prbe^-money," 
but  when  his  purse  gave,  out,  he  drew  upon  fu4«uiity,  obtain^ 
iog  advaaxoee  from  his  booksellersy  and  loans  fr«an  his  friends^ 
kk  tiietconfideBt  hi^»0^o£4BeosL:  tttEniagiup  another  tmmp.    The 
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debts  which  he  thus  thoughtlessly  incurred,  in  consequence  of 
a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity,  embarrassed  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life ;  so  that  the  success  of  the  ''  Good-natured  Man  " 
may  be  said  to  have  been  ruinous  to  him. 

He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  his  old  craft  of  book-build- 
ing, and  set  about  his  ^'  History  of  Eome,"  imdertaken  for 
Davies. 

It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  summer 
time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literary  jobs,  or 
urged  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular  task,  to  take 
eoimtry  lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town,  generally  on  the 
Harrow  or  Edgeware  roads,  and  bury  himself  there  for  weeks 
and  months  together.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  closely 
occupied  in  his  room,  at  other  times  he  would  stroll  out  along 
the  lanes  and  hedge-rows,  and  taking  out  paper  and  pencil, 
note  down  thoughts,  to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home. 
His  summer  retreat,  for  the  present  year,  1768,  was  a  little 
cottage  with  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated  about  eight  miles 
from  town  on  the  Edgeware  Boad.  He  took  it  in  conjimction 
with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a  barrister  and  man  of  letters,  his 
neighbour  in  the  Temple,  haying  rooms  immediately  opposite 
him  on  the  same  floor.  They  had  become  cordial  intimates, 
and  Botts  was  one  of  those  with  whom  Goldsmith  now  and 
then  took  the  friendly,  but  pernicious  liberty  of  borrowing. 

The  cottage  which  they  had  hired,  belonged  to  a  rich  shoe- 
maker of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little  domain  of 
half  an  acre,  with  statues,  and  jets,  and  all  the  decorations  of 
landscape  gardening;  in  consequence  of  which.  Goldsmith 
gave  it  the  name  of  "The  Shoemaker's  Paradise."  As  his 
fellow-occupant,  Mr.  Botts,  droye  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an 
interyal  of  literary  labour,  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook 
of  a  social  dinner  there,  and  returned  with  him  in  the  even- 
ing. On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  probably  lingered  too 
long  at  the  table,  they  came  near  breaking  their  necks  on 
their  way  homeward,  by  driying  against  a  post  on  the  side- 
walk, while  Botts  was  proving,  by  the  force  of  legal  eloquence, 
that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  broad  E<^ware  Road. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer.  Goldsmith's  career  of  gaiety- 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Henry,  then  but  forty-five  years  of  age.  He 
had  led  a  quiet  and  blameless  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  yiUage  pastor  with  unaffiacted 
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piety ;  conducting  the  school  at  Lissoy  with  a  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  ability  that  gave  it  celebrily,  and  acquitting  him- 
self in.  all  the  duties  of  life  with  undeviating  rectitude,  and 
the  mildest  benevolence.  How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  and 
venerated  him,  is  evident  in  all  his  letters,  and  throughout  his 
works,  in  which  his  brother  continually  forms  his  model  for 
an  exemplification  of  all  the  most  endearing  of  the  Christian 
virtues ;  yet  his  affection  at  his  death  was  embittered  by  the 
fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  the 
warmth  of  his  affection.  Goldsmith  had  been  urged  by  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  since  his  elevation  in  the  world,  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  all- 
powerftd,  in  favour  of  Henry,  to  obtain  for  him  church  pre- 
ferment.^ He  did  exert  himself  as  far  as  his  diffident  nature 
would  permit,  but  without  success  ;  we  have  seen  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  aa  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  that  nobleman  proffered  him  his  patronage,  he 
asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  his 
brother.  St£  some  of  his  Mends,  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  of  how  little  he  was  able  to  do,  accused  him  of 
negligence.  It  is  not  Kkely,  however,  that  his  amiable  and 
estimable  brother  joined  in  the  accusation. 

To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  his  early 
days,  awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  companion  of  ms 
childhood,  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  most  heartfelt 
passages  in  his  "  Deserted  Village."  Much  of  that  poem,  we 
are  told,  was  composed  this  summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary 
strolls  about  the  green  lanes  and  beautifully  rural  scenes  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  softness  and  sweet- 
ness of  English  landscape  became  blended  with  the  ruder 
features  of  Lissoy.  It  was  in  these  lonely  and  subdued 
moments,  when  tender  regret  was  half  mingled  with  self- 
upbraiding,  that  he  poured  forth  that  homage  of  the  heart, 
rendered  as  it  were  at  the  grave  of  his  brother.  The  picture 
of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which  we  have  already 
liinted  was  taken  in  part  &om  the  character  of  his  father, 
embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  brother  Henry,  for 
the  natures  of  the  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  identical. 
In  the  foUowir^  lines,  however.  Goldsmith  evidently  con- 
trasted the  quiet  settled  Hfe  of  his  brother,  passed  at  home  in 
the  benevolent  exercise  of  the  Christian  duties,  with  his  own 
restless,  vagrant  career : 
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"  Bemote  faxm  towns  he  ran  Ms  gMj  nee, 
liTor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  chtoseiiiff  pl«0&" 

To  XLS,  ihe  whole  chairacter  seems '  traced,  as  it  were,  in.-, 
expiatory  spirit;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  <jwn  wwideiai^  rest- 
lessness, he  sought  to  humble  himself  at  the  shxiDe  of  excel- 
lence, which  he  had  not  been  able  to  jnuctise : 

"  At  church  with  meek  and  nnofiected  grace. 
His  loobs  adomM  the  Tenerable  plaee : 
^£xvdh  from  his  lips  prerail'd  with  donhle  swaj. 
And  foolSy  who  came  to^Qoff,  icmain'd  to  pzay. 
The  serdce  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Eren  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile : 
His  ready  smile  a  parentis  wazm?th  ezpres»'d. 
Their  welfare  plea^d  him,  and  their  canes  distroEBid; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his.  griefs  were  giyen. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

*  »  •  4e  Hi- 

And,  as  a  bird,  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  oflfepring  to  the  dde% 
He  tried  each  art,  reproVd  each  dnlLdelay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  thewa^,*' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ik*  Ootober,  Goldsmith  returned  to  -  toivii,  and  resumed  hm 
usual  haunts.  We  hear  of  himat .  a  dinaer  igtven  by^Ms  caantiy- 
maax,  Isaac  Hickerstaff,  autherof  ^'riK>^^3ntayifiage,"''^Li<mel 
and  Clarissa,''  and  other  dramatic  soccessfiol  pieces.  The 
dinner  was  to  be  followed  by  the  reading  by  Bickexstaff  ef  a 
new  play.  Among  the  guests  was  one  Paul  Hfflpfrnftn^  like- 
wise an  Irishman,  somewhat  idle  ^and  in;fceniperate,  wha  lived 
nobody  knew  how  nor  where,  sponging  whererer  he  had  a 
chance,  and  often  tyf  course  upon^oldsmith,  who  was  ever  the 
vagabond's  &dend,  or  rather  idctim.  Hi^feman.  wastsameAong 
Df  a  physician,  and  ^evatad  the  emptiness  of  his  fiinrse  xiito 
the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he  tenned  mapeomnumfy^  and 
agaanst  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  eall  for  rebef  &fBa  the 
healthier  purses  of  his  &iends.  He  was  a  serybbler  for  the 
newspapers,  :and  latterly  a  (kamatic  critic,  wdiiohiiiadprdlMibly 
gained  him  an  inidtation  to  the  dinner  and  reading.  The 
wine  and  wassail,  however,  befogged  his  senses.     S<»rce  had 
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the  cm&Qr  got  into  the  second  act  of  hie^  play,  when  Hiffeman 
began  to  nod,  and  at  length  snored  outright.  Biokerstatff  was 
emberiassed,  but  continued  to  read  in  a  more  elevated  tone. 
The  louder  he  read,  the  louder  Hiffeman  snc»ed ;  until  the 
author  came  to  a  pause.  "  Nearer  mind  the  brute,  Bick,  but 
go  on,"  cried  Goldsmith.  **He  would  have  served  Homer, 
just  so,  if  he  were  here,  and  reading  his  own  works.*' 

Kenrick,  Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  thi» anecdote  in 
the  fbHowingHnes,  pretending  that  ^e  poet  had  ocMnpared  his 
coimtiyman  Bickerfftaff  to  Homer : 

"  What  are  your  BretoBfi;  Romans,  Grecians^ 
Compared  viih  thorongh-bred  MUesiaiis  1 
'Step  into  Chiffin's  shop,  he'll  tell  ye 
Of  Qoldeonith,  Biokerstati;  and  Kelly  *  * 
And,  take  one  Irish. evidence  for  toother, 
iEy'n  Homer's  self  is^but  their  fo«ter  brothfii." 

Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincingunder 
an  attack  of  this  kind.  '^  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  he  to  Gold- 
smith, when  'he  saw  tJiat  he  felt  the  sting.  ^*  A  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  talked  of,  is  much  helped  by  being  attacked. 
Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock  ;  if  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  it  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground ;  to  keep  it  up,  it 
must  be  struck  at  both  ends.** 

Bickerstaff,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,,  was  in 
high  vogue,  the  associate  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day ;  a  few 
years  afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  £y  the  country  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  Johnson  expressed 
great  astonishment  at  hearing  tbe  offence  fbr  iffidch  he  had 
fled.  "  Why,  sir  ?"  said  Thrale,  "  he  had  long  been  a  sus- 
pected man."  Perhaps  there  was  a  knowing  look  on  the  part 
of  the  eminent  brewer,  which  provoked  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous reply.  "  By  those  who  look  close  to  tiie  ground," 
said  Johnson,  ''dirt  will  sometimes  be  seen;  I  hope  I  see 
things  from  a  greater  distance." 

We  have  abready  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather*  the 
increased  expense,  of  Goldsmith's  wardrobe,  since  his  elevation 
into  polite  society.  *'  He  was  fond,"  says  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries, "of  exhibiting  his  muscular  little  pereon  in  the  gayest 
apparel  of  the  day,  to  which  was  added  a  bag-wig  and  sword." 
llius  arrayed,  he  nsed  to  figure  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
amusement  of  his  acquaintances. 
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Boswell,  in  bis  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits  for 
«ver  famous.  That  worthy,  on  the  16th  of  October  in  this 
same  year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
•Garrick,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff,  and  Dayies.  Goldsmith  was 
generally  apt  to  bustle  in  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  guests 
were  taking  their  seats  at  table,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
imusually  early.  While  waiting  for  some  lingerers  to  arrive, 
"  he  strutted  about,"  says  Boswell,  '*  bragging  of  his  dress,  and 
I  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  undoubtedly 
prone  to  such  impressions.  '  Come,  come,*  said  Garrick, 
*  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are  perhaps  the  worst>— eh,  eh  !* 
Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when 
Garrick  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  *  Nay,  you  will  always 
look  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  your  being  well  or 
ill-dressed,*  '  Well,  let  me  tell  you,'  said  Goldsmith,  '  "^hen 
the  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said, '  Sir, 
I  have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you ;  when  anybody  asks  you  who 
made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  the 
Harrow,  in  Water  Lane.'  '  Why,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  '  that 
was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds 
to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  how 
weU  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  colour.' " 

But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  raillery  on  the  part 
of  his  Mends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  personalities  of  the 
kind  from  strangers.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  Strand 
in  grand  array  with  bag- wig  and  sword,  he  excited  the  mer- 
riment of  two  coxcombs,  one  of  whom  called  to  the  other  to 
'^  lookatthatfly  with  along  pin  stuck  through  it.  Stung  to  the 
qidck.  Goldsmith's  first  retort  was  to  caution  the  passers-by  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  that  '*  brace  of  disguised  pickpockets" 
— ^his  next  was  to  step  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  where 
there  was  room  for  action,  half-draw  his  sword,  and  beckon 
the  joker,  who  was  armed  in  like  manner,  to  follow  him. 
This  was  literally  a  war  of  wit  which  the  other  had  not  anti- 
cipated. He  had  no  inclination  to  push  the  joke  to  such  an 
extreme,  but  abandoning  the  ground,  sneaked  off  with  his 
brother  wag,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators. 

This  proneness  to  finery  in  dress,  however,  which  Boswell 
and  others  of  Goldsmith^s  contemporaries,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  attributed  to  vanity, 
arose,  we  are  convinced,  &om  a  widely  different  motive.  It 
was  from  a  painful  idea  of  his  own  personal  defects,  'which 
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liad  been  cruelly  stamped  upon  his  mind  in  liis  boyhood,  by 
the  sneers  and  jeers  of  his  playmates,  and  had  been  sround 
deeper  into  it  by  rude  speeches  made  to  him  in  every  Itep  of 
his  struggling  career,  until  it  had  become  a  constant  cause  of 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment.  This  he  had  experienced 
the  more  sensibly  since  his  reputation  had  elevated  him  into 
polite  society ;  and  he  was  constantly  endeavouring  by  the  aid 
of  dress  to  acquire  that  personal  ctcceptabtlity,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  which  nature  had  denied  hun.  If  ever  he  betrayed 
a  little  self-complacency  on  first  turning  out  in  a  new  suit,  it 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  because  he  felt  as  if  he  had  achieved 
a  triiunph  over  his  ugliness. 

There  were  circumstances,  too,  about  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  which  may  have  rendered  Goldsmith  more  than 
xisually  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  recently 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agreeable  family  from  Devon- 
shire, which  he  met  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Homeck,  widow  of  Captain 
Kane  Homeck ;  two  daughters,  seventeen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  an  only  son,  Charles,  the  Captain  in  Lace,  as  his 
sisters  playfully  and  somewhat  proudly  called  him,  he  having 
lately  entered  the  Guards.  The  daughters  are  described  as 
uncommonly  beautiful,  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  agreeable. 
Catherine,  the  eldest,  went  among  her  friends  by  the  name  of 
Little  Comedy^  indicative,  very  probably,  of  her  disposition. 
She  was  engaged  to  William  Henry  Bunbury,  second  son  of  a 
Suffolk  baronet.  The  hand  and  heart  of  her  sister  Mary  were 
yet  imengaged,  although  she  bore  the  by-name  among  her 
friends  of  the  Jessamy  Bride,  This  family  was  prepared,  by 
their  intimacy  with  Reynolds  arid  his  sister,  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Goldsmith.  The  poet  had  always  been  a  chosen 
friend  of  the  eminent  painter,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  as  we  have 
shown,  ever  since  she  had  heard  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller" 
read  aloud,  had  ceased  to  consider  him  ugly.  The  Homecks 
were  equally  capable  of  foi^etting  his  person  in  admiring  his 
works.  On  becoming  acquainted  widi  him  too,  they  were 
delighted  with  his  guileless  simplicity ;  his  buoyant  good- 
nature and  his  innate  benevolence,  and  an  enduring  intimacy 
soon  sprang  up  between  them.  For  once  poor  Goldsmith 
had  met  with  polite  society,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  at 
home,  and  by  which  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  once  he 
had  met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom  his  ugly  features  were 
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not  zopulBiTe.  A  proof  of  tlie  eaej  and  playfitl  tefrms  in  which 
he  was  with  them,  lemaiBs ina wibmisical  episde in Teree,  of 
which  the  following  was  the  ocoasion.  A-  dinner  was  to  be 
giyen  to  their  family,  by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  &iend  of  their 
mother -8,  at  which  E^rnolds  and  Angeliea  Kanffinan  were  to 
be  present.  The  yonng  ladies  were  eager  to  ha^e  GokLsmith 
of  the  party,  and  tiiieir  intimacy  with  Dr.  B&lLa-  allowi^ 
them  to  take  the  liberty,  they  wrote  a  joint  xniratation  to  the 
poet  at  the  last  moment.  It  eame  too  late, -and  drew -ftrmi 
him  the  following  reply ;  on  the  top  of  which  was'  eorawied, 
**T1h8  is  a  po^n  1     This  is  a  copy  of  verses ! " 


Little  Comedos  fkae. 
And  "^e  Gaptain  in 
Tell  each  other  to  loe 
Your  De70Bahii»  orMTy 
for  sending  so  late 
To  one  of  mj  state. 
But' 'tis  Beynolds'sitrpty 
Prom  TrisdoBi  to  straj» 
iind  AngelicAi'siiinm. 
To  be&olic  like  him : 


"  Tour  mandate  I  got^ 

Ton  may  all  go  to  pot ; 

Had' your  ienaei^  bcMsn  rights 

Tou'd  haye  sent  before  night — 

So  tell  Homeck  and  Kesbitt^ 

And  Baker  and  his  bit. 

And  Kauffimum  beside, 

And  the  Jmsamy  Bride, 

With  the  rest  of  the  crew, 

The  Beynoldses  too. 
But,  alas !  your  good  voiships,  how  could  they  be  wiseor, 
When  both  have  been  spoiTdin  to-day's  Advertiser!'** 

It  has  been  intimjited  that  the  intimacy  of  poor  Goldsmith 
with  the  Miss  Homecks,  which,  began  in  so  sprightly  a^^ein, 
gradually  assumed  something  of  a  more  tender  nature,  and 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  the  yomiger 
sister.  This  may  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which 
about  this  time  appeared  in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet.  Durii^ 
the  first  year  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  loyely  girls,  the 
tell-tale  book  of  his  tailor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  displays  entries 
of  four  or  five  full  suits,  besides  separate  articles  of  dress. 
Among  the  items,  we  find  a  green,  half-trimmed  &ock  and 

*  The  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day's  Advertiser,  on  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Joshua,  by  Angelica  Eauffinan  : — 
"  While  fair  Angelica,  witii  matchless  grace, 
Paints  Conway's  buky  form  and  Stanhope's  fiice  ; 
Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  honuige  pay, 
We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 
But  when  the  likeness  she  hath  done  for  thee^^ 
0  Eeynolds  !  with  astonishment  we  see, 
Forced  to  submit,  with  all  our  pride  we  own. 
Such  strength,  such  hannonyj  excelled  bynone^ 
And  thou  art  xivalled  by  tiiyaaltalfine." 
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breeches,  Imed  with  silk ;  a  queen's  blue  dress  suit ;  a  faatf- 
dress  suit  of  ratteen,  Hned  ^with  satm ;  a  pair  of  siOc  BtOGking 
breeches,  and  another  pair  of  a  bloom  ookur.  Alas !  .poor 
Goldsmith !  how  much  of  this  silken  finery  was  ^dictated,  not 
by  Tanity,  but  humble  consciouBness  of  thy  defects ;  how  muoh 
of  it  was  to  atone  ibr  the  imcouthness  of  thy  pearson,  and  to 
win  &Taar  in  the  eyes  of  ^e  Jeasamy  Bride  I 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-9,  Gbldsmith  oceapied  lumsdf  at  his 
quarters  in  the  Temple,  slowly  ''building  up'*  his  '^  Roman 
History."  We  have  pleasant  views  of  Lorn  in  iiaa  learned 
and  half-cloistered  retreat  of  wits,  and  lawyers,  and  legal 
students,  in  the  reminiscences  of  Judge  Day  of  the  Insh 
Bench,  who  in  his  advanced  age,  delighteid  to  recall  the  days  of 
his  youth,  when  he  was  a  Templar,  and  to  ^>eak  of  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  and  his  fellow  student,  Gratton,  were 
treated  by  the  poet.  *"  1  was  just  arrived  fi»m  college,''  said 
be,  ''  full  Weighted  with  academic  gleamngs,  and  onr  author 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints 
towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  Histories.  Being  then  a  young 
man,  1  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so  celebrated  a 
person.  He  took  great  deHght  in  the  oonversation  of  Grattan, 
whose  brilliancy  in  the  morning  of  life  furnished  ivLll  earnest 
of  the  unrivalled  splendour  wluch  awaited  his  meridian;  and 
finding  us  dwelling  together  in  Essex  Court,  near  himself, 
where  he  frequency  visited  my  immortal  fdend,  his  warm 
heart  became  natm^y  prepossessed  toward  the  associate  of 
one  whom  he  so  much  admired.'' 

The  judge  goes  on,  in  his  reminiscences,  to. give  a  picture  of 
Goldsmith's  social  habits,  similar  in  style  to  those  already  fiir^ 
nished.  He  frequented  much  the  Grecian  Coffee-House,.  then 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  Irishand  Lancashire  Templars.  He 
delighted  in  collecting  his  friends  around  him  at  evening  par- 
ties at  his  chambers,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a 
cordial  and  unostentatious  hospitality.  ''  Occasionally,"  adds 
the  judge,  "  he  amused  them  with,  his  flute,  or  with  whist, 
neither  of  which  he  played  well, ,  particularly  the  latter,  but, 
on  losing  his  money,  he  never  lost  his  temper.  In  a  run  of 
bad  luck  and  worse  play,  he  would  fling  his  cards  upon  the 
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floor,  and  exclaim,   *  Byefore  George,  I  ought  for  ever  to 
renounce  thee,  fickle,  faithless,  fortune.'  " 

The  judge  was  aware,  at  the  time,  that  all  the  learned 
Vihour  of  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  "  Eoman  History"  was 
/nere  hack  work  to  recruit  his  exhausted  finances.  ''  His 
purse  replenished;"  adds  he,  "  by  labours  of  this  kind,  the 
season  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  in  attending 
the  theatres,  Ranelagh,  Yauxhall,  and  other  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  amusement.  Whenever  his  funds  were  dissipated — and 
they  fled  more  rapidly  from  being  the  dupe  of  many  artful 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  practised  upon  his  benevolence 
-^he  returned  to  his  literary  labours,  and  shut  himself  up  from 
society  to  provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and  fresh 
supplies  for  himself." 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the  cha- 
racteristics of  poor,  genial,  generous,  dru(^ing,  holiday- 
loving  Goldsmith ;  toiling,  that  he  might  play ;  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brains,  and  then  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window. 

The  "  Roman  History"  was  published  in  the  middle  of  May, 
in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  pages  each.  It  was  brought 
out  without  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  announced  as  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  ;  but,  though  a  work  written 
for  bread,  not  fame,  such  is  its  ease,  perspicuity,  good  sense, 
and  the  delightful  simplicity  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well 
received  by  the  critics,  commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive 
sale,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  yoimg  and 
old. 

Johnson,  who,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  rarely  praised 
or  dispraised  things  by  halves,  broke  forth  in  a  warm  eulogy 
of  the  author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversation  with  Boswell,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  latter.  '^Whether  we  take 
Goldsmith,"  said  he,  ''  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an 
historian,  he  stands  in  the  first  class."  BosweU. — ''  An  histo- 
rian !  My  dear  sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank  his  compilation 
of  the  '  Roman  ffistory*  with  the  works  of  other  historians  of 
this  age  ?  Johnson. — "  Why,  who  are  before  him  ?"  Bos- 
weU.— "Hume,  Robertson,  Lord  Lyttleton."  Johnson  (his 
antipathy  against  the  Scotch  beginning  to  riseV — "I  have 
not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless  Goldsmith's  History  is  better 
than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymple." 
BosweU.—"  WiU  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of  Robertson, 
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in  whose  history  we  find  such  penetration,  such  painting  ?'' 
Johnson. — ^*  Sir,  you  most  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagina- 
tion. He  who  describes  what  he  never  saw,  draws  from 
fancy.  Robertson  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in 
a  history  piece;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  You 
must  look  tipon  Eobertson's  work  as  a  romance,  and  try  it  by 
that  standard.  History  it  is  not.  Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great 
excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his 
book  will  hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  history. 
Now  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much  in  his  book. 
Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  gold  in  wool ;  the 
wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  gold.  No,  sir,  I  always 
thought  Robertson  would  be  crushed  with  his  own  weight — 
would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments.  Goldsmith  tells 
you  shortly  aU  you  want  to  know ;  Robertson  detains  you  a 
great  deal  too  long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cum- 
brous detail  a  second  time ;  but  Groldsmith's  plain  narrative 
will  please  again  and  again.  I  would  say  to  Robertson  what 
an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  '  Read  over 
your  compositions,  and,  whenever  you  meet  with  a  passage 
which  you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out!'  Gold- 
smith's abridgement  is  better  than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or 
Eutropius ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him 
with  Vertot  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman  History,  you 
will  find  that  he  excels  Vertot.  Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compi- 
ling, and  of  saying  everything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will 
make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 

The  Natural  History  to  which  Johnson  aUuded  was  the 
"  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  Goldsmith  commenced 
in  1769,  under  an  engagement  with  Griffin  the  bookseller,  to 
complete  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  eight  volumes,  each  cod- 
taining  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  in  pica ;  a  hundred 
guineas  to  be  paid  to  the  author  on  the  delivery  of  each 
volume  in  manuscript. 

He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the  urgent  soli- 
citations of  the  booksellers,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  ster- 
ling merits  and  captivating  style  of  an  introduction  which  he 
wrote  to  '*  Brookes's  Natural  History."  It  was  Goldsmith's 
intention  originally  to  make  a  translation  of  Phny,  with  a 
popular  commentary ;  but  the  appearance  of  Buffon's  work 
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indaced  him  to  change  his  plan,  cmd  make  use  of  that  anthm 
for  a  guide  and  model. 

Cumberland,  speaking  oi  this  wcm)L,  obserres:  ^^  Distress 
drove  GoMsmitk  upcm  undertakings  neither  congenial  with 
his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remem;}ier  bim  when, 
in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning 
of  his  *'  Animated  Natmre ;"  it  was  with  a  sigh,  tsuch.  as 
genius  draws  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to 
drudge  for  breads  and  talk  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  which  Pidock's  showman  -wovMs  have  done  as  welL 
Poor  felk>w,  he  hardly  knows  an  assfirom.  a  mule,  nor  a  todcey 
from  a  goose,  but  when  he  sees  it<on  the  table.'' 

OtiierB  of  Goldsmith's  firiends  entertained  sima^r  ideas 
with  respeet  to  his  fitness  for  the  ta^i,  and  they  were  apt 
now  and  then  to  banter  htm.  on  tile  subject,  and  to  sraose 
themselves  with  his  easy  creduUty.  The  custom  anumg  1^ 
natives  of  Otaheite  of  eating  dogs  being  once  mentianed  in 
company,  Gkddsmith  observed  that  a  sin^lar  custom  prevailed 
in  China;  that  a  dog-butcher  is  as  common  th^e  as  any 
other  butchery  and  that,  ^vdienhe^ walks  alvroad,  aH  -die  dogs 
fall  on  him.  Johasen.^— -^^  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing 
dogs ;  sir,  I  remember  a-  butcher  at  lichfield,  wiram.  a  dog 
that  was  in  the  house  wiiere  1  lived  always  attacked.  It  is 
the  smell  of  carnage  which*  provc^es  this,  let  the  animals  be 
has  killed  be  what  they  may."  GoldsBdth. — ^  Yes,  there  is 
a  general  abhonrenoe  in  animals  at  the  s%ns  of  masBaare.  If 
you  put  a  tub  fail  of  Mood  into  a  stable,  the  hor&pes  aiic^liUy 
to  go  mad."  Johnsom-*-**  1  doubt  that."  Goldsmith,— 
''  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  £eiet  well  outhentieated."  Thicale; — ^'^You 
bad  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into  yaat  hook  on 
Natnxal  Histoiy.  You>may  do  it  in  my  stable  if  yonwffl." 
Johnson.—*^'  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not  have  him.  prove  it.  If  he 
is  content  to  take  his  ioefdimation  from  others,  lie  may  get 
through  his  book  wil^  little  trouble,  and  widbrntt  mmdi  «i- 
dangermg  his  r^utation*.  But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so 
comprehensive  a  book  as  his^  there  would  be  no  end  to  tliem ; 
his  erroneous  assertions  would  iaSit  tlusn?  upost  hanetf  ^  waA  he 
m^ht  be  blamed  for  not  haring^  maie  expeKiniflBi»«B^  e^noy 
partitsulflir." 

Jc^mson's  ordinal  predictkRi,.  how^ever,  with  xespeet  T»1hiB 
work,  that  Goldamxth  wouM  make  it  as  •entertainixig  ai«;Per> 
nan  tale^  was  venfied ;  and  though!  souoht'Of  i^*  ivaa* 
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itaai  BujGEbn»  and  but  little  of  it  written  firom  his  own.  obseF- 
THtioii;  though  it  was  by  bo  means  profound,  and  was 
chargeable  with  many  errors,  yet  the  charms  of  his  style,  and 
the  play  of  his  happy  disposition  throughout  have  continued 
to  render  it  hi  more  popular  and  readable  than  many  works 
on  the  subject  of  miioh  greater  scope  and  science.  Cumber- 
land was  mistaken,  bowever,  in  his  notion  of  Goldsmith's 
ignorance,  and  lack  of  observation  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
animals.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  a  minute  and  shrewd 
observer  of  them ;  but  he  observed  them  witb  the  eye  of  a 
poet  and  moralist  as  well  as  a  naturalist.  We  quote  two  pas- 
sages from  his  works  iUustrstive  ci  this  hcty  and  we  do  so  the 
more  readily  because  th^  are  in  a  manner  a  part  of  hk  his- 
tory, and  give  us  another  peep  into  his  private  life  in  the 
Temple  ;  of  bis  mode  of  occupying  himself  in  his  lonely,  and 
apparently  idle  moments,  and.  of  another  class  of  ao(|uaintanoes 
wbieb  be  made  there. 

Speakmg  in  his  '^  Ammated  Natore''  of  the  habitudes  of 
rooks,  "  I  have  often  amused  myseli^"  says  he,  "with  observ- 
ing their  plans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that 
looks  upon  a  grove^  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the 
midst  d[  a  cily.  At  the  cammencemoent  (^spring,  the  rookery, 
wkifihv  dpixng  the  continuBZEce^  winter;  seemed  to  have  been 
deseorted,  or  only  guarded  by  about  ^yb  or  six,  like  old  soldiers 
in  a  garrison,  now  begins  to  be  oncemore  frequented ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  will  be  &irly 
commenced.*' 

The  other  passage,  whioh  we  take  the-  Hberty  to-  quote  at 
SQime  les^th,  is  from  an*  admirable-  paper  in  the  "  Bee,"  and 
relates  to  iSke  House  Spider. 

"Of  all'tiie  solitary  insects  I  have  er^rremArked,  the  spider  lathe 
most  sagadoas,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  have  attentively  considered 
them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  belief.  *  *  *  1  popcEived,  about 
four  yeais  ago^  a  large  spider  in  one  corner  of  my  room  making  its 
web ;  and^  tboagh  the  maid  frequency  levelled  her  broom,  against  the 
laboius  of  the  little  animal,  I  bad  the  good  fortune  then  to  prevent  ita 
destmctaon,  and  I  mn^  s^  it  more  than,  paid  me  by  the  entertainment 
itaffiorded.. 

"  In.th£ee  d^cQ,  the  web  was^  mih  merei^ikAB  dUigemee,  .completed ; 
nor  could'  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  inaeet  seemed  to  exult  in  its  new 
abode.  It  frequently  tsaversed  it  round,  ejumined  the  strength  of  every 
pact  of  it,  retired  into  its  hole,  and  came  out  very  ftiequeiatiiy;  The  first 
enemy,  however,  it  had  to  encounter  waa  ano^er  and  a  much  larger 
flpida^  iishich,  havdng  no  web  of  ita  own,  and  having  probably  oxhauated 
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all  its  stock  in  fonner  labours  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the  pnmertj 
of  its  neighbour.  Soon,  then,  a  terrible  encounter  ensued,  in  ^vhich  the 
invader  seemed  to  have  the  yictoiy,  and  the  laborious  spider  yns 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole.  Upon  this  I  perceived  the  victor 
using  eveiy  art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stronghold.  He  seemed  to 
go  off,  but  quickly  returned ;  and  when  he  found  all  arts  in  vain,  began 
to  demolish  the  new  web  without  mercy.  This  brought  on  another  bat- 
tle, and,  contraiy  to  my  expectations,  the  laborious  spider  becEune  con- 
queror, and  fftirly  killed  his  antagonist. 

**  Now,  then,  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  was  justly  its  own,  it 
waited  three  days  with  the  utmost  impatience,  repairing  the  breaches  of 
its  web,  and  taking  no  sustenance  that  I  could  perceive.  At  last,  how- 
ever, a  large  blue  fly  fell  into  the  snare,  and  straggled  hard  to  get  loose- 
The  spider  gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as  possible,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  the  cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised when  I  saw  the  spider  immediately  sally  out,  and,  in  less  than  a 
minute  weave  a  new  net  round  its  captive,  by  which  the  motion  of  its 
wings  was  stopped ;  and,  when  it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this  manner, 
it  was  seized  and  dragged  into  the  hole. 

"  In  this  manner  it  lived,  ^in  a  precarious  state ;  and  nature  seemed 
to  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life,  for  upon  a  single  fly  it  subsisted  for 
more  than  a  week.  I  once  put  a  wasp  into  the  net;  but  when  the 
spider  came  out  in  order  to  seize  it  as  usual,  upon  perceiving  what  kind 
of  an  enemy  it  had  to  deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands  that 
held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay  in  its  power  to  ^sengage  so 
formidable  an  antagonist.  When  the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty,  I  expected 
the  spider  would  have  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  that  were  made 
in  its  net ;  but  those,  it  seems,  were  irreparable  :  wherefore  the  cobweb 
was  now  entirely  forsEiken,  and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed 
in  the  usual  time. 

"I  had  now  a  mind  to  tiy  how  many  cobwebs  a  single  spider  could 
furnish,  wherefore  I  destroyed  this,  and  the  insect  set  about  another. 
When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  its  whole  stock  seemed  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  it  could  spin  no  more.  The  arte  it  made  use  of  to  support 
itself,  now  deprived  of  ite  great  means  of  subsistence,  were,  indeed, 
surprising.  I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless 
for  hours  together,  but  cautiously  watching  all  the  time.  When  a  fly 
happened  to  approach  sufficiently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at  once, 
and  often  seize  its  prey. 

"Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary,  and  resolved  to 
invade  the  possession  of  some  other  spider,  since  it  could  not  make  a 
web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  attack  upon  a  neighbouring  fortification 
with  great  vigour,  and  at  first  was  as  vigorously  repulsed.  Not  daunted, 
however,  with  one  defeat,  in  this  manner  it  continued  to  lay  siege  to 
another's  web  for  three  days,  and  at  length,  having  killed  the  defendant, 
actually  took  possession.  YHien  smaller  flies  happen  to  fall  into  the 
snare,  the  spider  does  not  sally  out  at  once,  but  veiy  patiently  waits  till 
it  is  sure  of  them ;  for,  upon  Ms  immediately  approaching,  the  terror  of 
his  appearance  might  give  the  captive  strength  sufficient  to  get  loose : 
the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently  till,  by  inefiectual  and  impotent 
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straggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its  strength,  and  then  he  becomes 
a  certain  and  easy  conquest. 

"  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lired  three  years ;  every  year  it 
changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs.  I  have  sometimes  plucked 
off  a  leg,  which  grew  again  in  two  or  three  days.  At  first  it  dreaded 
my  approach  to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  take 
a  fly  out  of  my  band ;  and,  upon  my  touching  any  part  of  the  web, 
would  immediately  leave  its  hole,  prepared  either  for  a  defence  or  an 
attack.'' 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  1 768  had  been  made  memorable 
in  the  world  of  taste  by  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  the  direction  of 
forty  of  the  most  distinguished  artists.  Reynolds,  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumentol  in  founding  it,  had  been  imani- 
mously  elected  president,  and  had  thereupon  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.*  Johnson  was  so  delighted  with  his 
Mend's  elevation,  that  he  broke  through  a  rule  of  total  absti- 
nence with  respect  to  wine,  which  he  had  maintained  for 
several  years,  and  drank  bimipers  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Joshua 
eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old  and  valued  friends  with 
hm  in  his  new  honours,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  through  his 
suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establishment  of  professorships, 
which  took  place  in  December,  1769,  Johnson  was  nominated 
to  that  of  ^cient  Literature,  and  Goldsmith  to  that  of  His- 
tory. They  were  mere  honorary  titles,  without  emolument, 
but  gave  diistinction,  from  the  noble  institution  to  which  they 
appertained.  They  also  gave  the  possessors  honourable  places 
at  the  aimual  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and  talent,  all  proud  to  be 
classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  Arts. 

The  following  letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  alludes  to 
the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  legacy  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  uncle  Contarine :— - 

*  We  must  apologise  for  the  anachronism  we  have  permitted  onrselves 
in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  in  speaking  of  Beynolds  as  Sir  Joshua, 
when  treating  of  circumstances  which  occurred  prior  to  his  being  dabbed; 
but  it  is  so  cnstomaiy  to  speak  of  him  by  that  title,  that  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  dispense  with  it 
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^  Ta  Mr.  Mm/wriee  GoldsrtvHK,  at  James  I/owder's,  Esq^  mi 
KUnore,  near  Carrick-onShantum. 

'^  JttuuuT;  1770. 

''BsiB  Bbother, — I  should  hare  aaBwered  yonr  letter  sooiier,  but,  is 
traih,  I  am  not  fond  of  thinking  of  the  necessities  of  those  I  love,  when 
it  is  BO  yery  little  in  my  power  to  help  them.  I  am  sony  to  find  yon 
are  every  way  nnprovided  for;  and  what  adds  to  my  uneaainess  i%  that 
I  hare  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  by  which  I  leam  that 
she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances.  As  to  myself,  I  believe 
I  think  I  could  get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  something  like 
that  which  you  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  for  little  things, 
nor  exhaust  any  little  ii^rest  I  may  have,  until  I  can  serve  you,  him, 
and  myself  more  effectually.  As  yet,  no  opportunity  has  offered ;  but 
I  believe  you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be  remiss  when 
it  arrives. 

''The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of  An- 
cient History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Padating,  whibh  he  has  just 
establish^,  but  there  is  no  salary  annexed,  and  I  tookdt  racier  as 
a  compliment  to  the  Institution  than  any  benfifit  to  myself.  Honoms 
to  one  in  my  situation  are  somethiDg  like  raffles  to  one  that  wants  a 
shirt. 

*'  Ton  teli  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  It^  me  in  the 
hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask  meitiiat  I  wotdd  hanre  done 
with  them.  My  dear  brother,  1  would  by  no  means  give  any  direotioBS 
to  my  dear  worthy  relationsiat  £ilmore  how  to  c^epose  of  'money  which 
is,  properly  speaking,  more  theirs  than  mine.  All  that  I  si^  is,  that  I 
entirely,  and  this  letter  will  serve  to  witness,  give  up  any  sight  and 
title  to  it;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  them  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  or  you  may  *Chink:  Hie  whole 
necessary  to  fit  you  out,  or  whether  our  poor  sister  Johmsoa  may  not 
want  ^e  half,  I  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  diaersAioB.  ISie  kind- 
ness of  that  good  couple  to  our  shattered  family,  demands  our  sincerest 
gratitude;  and,  though  they  have  almost  forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good 
things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  one  day  to  return  and  increase  their  good- 
humour  by  adding  to  my  own. 

"I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  piotfore  of  itself,  as  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  I  can  offer.  I-ksve  ovdiered  it 
to  be  left  for  her  at  George  Faulkner's,  folded  in  alaitor.  .The  &oe. 
you  well  know,  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely  painted.  Iwill^slioctlyalso 
send  my  friends  over  the  Shannon  some  mezzotinto  prints  of  myself,  and 
some  more  of  Qiy  friends  here,  such  as  Burke,  Johxuson,  Reynolds,  and 
Oolman.  I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundred  letter  to  ^ifennt-friends 
in  your  country,  and  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this,  or  why  theyaare  unwiUing  toJbeep'np'for 
me  those  regards  whlcL  I  must  ever  retain  for  them. 

"  If,  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  wlU  wiite  olboi,  wiiether 
I  answer  you  or  not.  Let  me  particularly  have  the  -news  of  our  fiuaily 
and  old  acquaintances.    For  instance,  you  may  hi^gi&  by  'tttlHng  me 
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Bibont  ihe  iftmily  wh^e  you  i«Bide,  how  they  spand  "ihAr  iame,  and 
"fchether  ihey  ever  make  mention  of  me.  TeU  me  about,  my  motiLer, 
my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son,  my  brother  Harry's  son. and  daughter, 
my  sister  Johnson,  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them^ 
where  they  live,  and  how  they  do?  You  talked  of  being  my  only  brother: 
I  d(ML*t  undentand  you.  Where  is  Ohaileel  A  sheet  of  piqper  oecasion- 
aily  filled  with  the  seswa  of  this'  Mod  would  makflone  very  happy,  and 
would  keep  you  jiAaier.  my  mind,  i^  it  is^  my  dear  broiher,  ibelieye  me 
iohe, 

^'^Tours,  most  afiectionately, 

«  Omvisb  QoEDaKcrff." 

By  this.  leittcEr,  we  fkidi&e  GcMismkhs  the  asme  e^bi&iagy 
sfasMess  raee.as  formerly ;  a  '^  shattered  family,"  scramUing 
on  each  other's  bask  .as.  eooii.  as  any  rise  aboise  the  surface. 
Mamioeis  ^'everyway  unproTided  for;"  living  upon  cousin 
Jane  and  lier  luisband ;  aaid,  perbaps^  amusins  himself  by 
hnntiBg  otter  da  tlieciver  Inny.  fibtL.  Jk>huoi^-  her  hJ. 
band. are  as  ipoorly  off  as  Mawnce,  '^dftli,.  •peshttpa,  no  one  at 
bund  tO'  quaster  HbemselTes  upon ;  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is 
beoome  of  them. ;  wlieEe  do  they  lire ;  how  do  tbey  do ;  wbat 
isf  become  of  Cbaxies  ?'^  What  forlorn,  bap4iaxa]:d  life  is  im- 
plied by  tkese  qnealdons  !  Gaa  we^wonder  diat,  witb  all  the 
love  foSr  his  natLye  place,  wMch  is  shown  tiiroughout  Gold- 
smitb's  writings,  be  had  not  the  heart  to  return  ^exe  ?  Yet 
his  affections  are  still  there.  He  wiahea  toi  knew  whether  the 
Lanvders  (which  means  his  eousin  Jane,  Ms  early  Valeutine,) 
eyer  make  mention  of  him ;  he  sends  Jane  his  miniature ;  he 
beliei^BS  '^  it  is  the  most  acoeptdl^  j»esent  be  cmx  offer ;"  he 
eyidently,  therefore,  does  not  belieye  sbe  has  almost  foigotten 
hiiB,  although  he  mtmiates  that  he  does ;  in  his  memory  she 
ia  still  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  be  accom- 
panied her  barpsiohosd'with  bis  AxAe,  Absence,  like  death, 
setsa^seal  on  &e  image  of  those  we.  baye  loyed ;  we  eamiot 
reaiize  the  interyeniug  changes,  which  time  may  haire  effected. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsnmith's  relatiyes,  be  abandons  bis 
l^paey  of  £fteen  ponnds  to  be  shared  amongst  tibiem.  It  is  all 
be  has  to.giye.  His  heedless  improyidence  is  eating  up  the 
pay  of  the  booksellers  in  adyance.  With  all  bis  literary  suc- 
eess,  be  has  neither  money  .nor  influence;  but  be  has  empty 
fame,  and  be  is  ready  to  participate  with  them ;  be  is  honorary 
professor,  wiitbout  pay :  bis  portrait  is  to  be  engraved  in 
mezzotint^  in  company  with  those  ofbis  feiends,  Burke,  Rey- 
n«>lds9  Jolmson,  Colman,  and  otbers,  and  be  will  eend  prints  of 

i2 
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them  to  his  Mends  oyer  the  Shannon,  though  they  may  not 
have  a  house  to  hang  them  up  in.  What  a  motley  letter! 
How  indicative  of  the  motley  character  of  the  writer !  By- 
the-by,  the  publication  of  a  splendid  mezzotinto  engraving  of 
his  likeness  by  Reynolds  was  a  great  matter  of  glorification  to 
Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  such  illustrious  com* 
pany.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
high  elation,  from  having  just  seen  it  figuring  in  the  print- 
shop  windows,  he  met  a  young  gentleman  with  a  newly-mar- 
ried wife  hanging  on  his  arm,  whom  he  immediately  recognised 
for  Master  Bishop,  one  of  the  boys  he  had  petted  and  treated 
with  sweetmeats  when  a  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school. 
The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  revived,  and  he  accosted  him 
with  cordial  familiarity,  though  the  youth  may  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  personage,  arrayed,  per- 
haps, in  garments  of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy  pedagogue  of  the 
MOners.  '^  Come,  my  boy,"  cried  Goldsmith,  as  if  stni  speak- 
ing to  a  school-boy,  "  Come,  Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
I  must  treat  you  to  something — ^what  shall  it  be  ?  Will  you 
have  some  apples  }"  glancing  at  an  old  woman's  stall ;  then, 
recollecting  tiie  print-shop  window,  "  Sam,"  said  he,  "  have 
you  seen  my  picture,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds?  Have  you 
seen  it,  Sam  ?  Have  you  got  an  engraving  ?"  Bishop  was 
caught ;  he  equivocated :  he  had  not  yet  bought  it ;  but  he 
was  furnishing  his  house,  and  had  fixed  upon  a  place  where 
it  was  to  be  hung.  ''  Ah,  Sam !"  rejoined  Goldsmith,  reproach- 
fully, *'  if  your  picture  had  been  published,  I  should  not  have 
waited  an  hour  without  having  it." 

After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  vanity,  in  Groldsmith, 
that  was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  worthy  of  being 
perpetuated  by  the  classic  pencil  of  Reynolds,  and  '*  liiing  up 
in  history"  beside  that  of  his  revered  friend  Johnson.  Even 
the  great  moralist  himself  was  not  insensible  to  a  feeling  of 
this  kind.  Walking  one  day  with  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  states- 
men, they  came  to  the  sculptured  mementoes  of  literary  wor- 
thies  in  poets'  comer.  Casting  his  eye  round  upon  these 
memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  muttered  in  a  low  tone  to  his 
companion, 

"  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomto  miscebitur  Ma." 

Goldsmith  treasured  up  the  intimated  hope,  and  shortly 
afterwards,    as  they  were  passing   by  Temple-bar,  where 
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the  heads  of  Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  treason,  were 
mouldering  aloft  on  spikes,  pointed  up  to  the  grizzly  memen- 
toes, and  echoed  the  intimation, 

"  Forsltan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis,*' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SEYEBATi  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
"  The  Traveller,"  and  much  wonder  was  expressed  that  the  great 
success  of  that  poem  had  not  excited  the  author  to  further 
poetic  attempts.  On  being  questioned  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  Earl  of  Lisbum,  why  he  neg- 
lected the  muses  to  compile  histories  and  write  novels,  '*  My 
Lord,"  replied  he,  "  by  courting  the  muses,  I  shall  starve ;  but 
by  my  other  labours  I  eat,  drisJc,  have  good  clothes,  and  can 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.''  So,  also,  on  being  asked  by  a  poor 
writer  what  was  the  most  profitable  mode  of  exercising  the 
pen,  *'  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  he,  good-humouredly,  "  pay 
no  regard  to  the  draggle>tailed  muses ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought  after,  and  better 
paid  for." 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  foimd 
sweet  moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  prosaic 
toils,  and  court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows in  the  rural  environs  of  London,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1770,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  "  Deserted  Village  " 
before  the  public. 

The  popularity  of  "  The  Traveller  "  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  immense. 
The  first  edition  was  immediately  exhausted ;  in  a  few  days  a 
second  was  issued ;  in  a  few  days  more,  a  third ;  and  by  the 
16th  of  August  the  fifHi  edition  was  hurried  through  the 
press.  As  is  the  case  with  popular  writers,  he  had  become 
his  own  rival,  and  critics  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  his  first  poem ;  but  with  the  public  at  large,  we  believe  the 
"  Deserted  Village "  has  ever  been  the  greatest  favourite. 
Previous  to  its  publication,  the  bookseller  gave  him  in  advance 
a  note  for  the  price  agreed  upon — one  hundred  guineas.  As 
the  latter  was  returning  home,  he  met  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
mentioned  the  circimistance,  and  who,  apparently  judging  of 
poetry  by  quantity  rather  than  quality,  observed  that  it  was  a 
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great  sum  for  so  small  a  poem.  ''  In  trutibi,'*  said  Qoldsmitli, 
''  I  tliixik  so  too ;  it  is  much  more  than,  the  faimest  man  can 
afford,  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  hame  not  heea.  easjr  sinoe  I 
received  it."  In  fejct,  he  actually  returned  the  note  to  the 
bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  payment  accord- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  bookseller,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  soon  repaid  him  in  full,  with  many  ackndWledg- 
ments  of  his  disinterestedness.  This  anecdote  has  been  called 
in  question,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds ;  we  see  nothing 
in  it  incompatible  with  the  charaoter  of  Goldsmilh^  who  was 
very  impulsive,  and  prone  to  acts  of  infionsiderate-  generosity. 
As  we  do  not  pretend,  in  this  summary  memoir,  to  go  into 
a.  criticism  or  analysis  of  any  of  Goldauiik's  writinga,  we 
shall  not  dwell  npon  the  peci:diar  merits  o£  this  poem ;  we 
cannot  help  noticing,  however,  how  trufy  it  is  a.mirrc»r  of  the 
author's  heart,  and  of  all  the  fond  piotares  ci  early  fidends 
and  early  life  for  ever  present  there.  It  seems  to  ub  as  if  the 
very  last  accoimts  received  from  home,  of  his  "shattered 
fiunily,"  and  the  desolaticm  that  aeemed  to  have  setded  upon 
the  haunts  of  his  childhood,  had  cut  to  the  roots  one -isehly 
cherished  hope,  and  produced  theiollowing  exquisit^y  .tender 
and  mournful  lines : 

'^  In  all  my  wand^nngs  round  this  worid  of  care, 
In  all  my  gne6i — imd  God  has  glVn  my  share — 
I  atill  had  hopos  my  latest  houn  to  crown^ 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband. out  life's  t^)er  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amid  the  swsinB  to  show  my  book-leam'd  sidil. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  groupe  to  drawi 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  which  at  first  she  flew ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vezatiomt  past, 
HJeie  to  retain — and  die  at  Jiome  at  laet." 

How  touchingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding  lines,  wrung 
from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials,  and  temptations,  and  bufTet- 
ings  of  the  world  could  not  render  worldly ;  which,  amid  a 
thousand  foQies  and  errors  of  the  head,  still  retained  its  child- 
like innocence ;  and  which,  doomed  to  struggle  on  to  the  last 
amidst  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  had  ever  been 
cheating  itself  with  a  dream  of  rural  quiet  and  sedusioii : 
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''  Oh>  blessed  retirement !  friend  to  life's  deelinei 
Betreats  from  cave,  tkat  never  must  be  mine. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  a^  of  ease ; 
Who  iquita  a  woiM  where  stvong:  temptationB  tiy. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  leannfi  to  ^7 ! 
For  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous. deep : 
Nor  surly  porter  stands,  in  guilty  state,. 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Ahgels  aKOund  befriending  virtae's  fi&end ; 
Siiiks  to  the  gsrave  with  unpereeived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heayencommences  ere  the  world  be  past." 


NOTE. 

The  following  article^  wkick  appeared  in  a  London  peri- 
odical, showB  the'  efiect  of  Goldsmiiih's  poem  in^  renoyating  the 
fortunes  of  Ldssoy. 

'^  About  three  miles  from  Bfedlymafaon,  a  rery  central  town  in  the 
gisifir  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  village  t)f  Auburn,  so  called  by  their 
preasoli  posBeMor,  Captain  Hogan.  Through  the  taste  and  improvement 
of  this  gentiemaB^  it  is  now  a  beautiful  spot,  although  fifteen  years  since 
it  pres^DLted  a  very  base  and  unpoetical  aspect.  This,  however,  was 
owing  to  a  cause  whihh  serves  starongly  tocorroborate  the  assertion,  that 
Goldsmith  had  this  scene  in  view-  whtfi.  he  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The  De- 
serted Yillage.'  The  then  possessor,  QeneraL  Napier,  turned  all  his 
tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he  might  enclose  them  in  his  own  private 
domain.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of  the  general,  stands  not  far  off,  a 
eomplete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit  lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapi- 
dated, and  converted  into  a  barrack. 

"The  chief  object  of  attraction- is  Lissoy,  once  the  parsonage  house  of 
Henry  Qoldsmith,  that  brother  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated  Ms  *  Travel- 
ler/ and  who  is  represented  as  the  village  pastor, 

'  Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

"When  I  was  .in  the  country,  the  lower  chambers  were  inhabited  by 
pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-rooms  by  oato.  Oaptain.  Hogan,  how*" 
ever,  has,  I  believe,  got  it  since  into  his  posseaeion^  and  has,  of  coarse^ 
proved  its "Oondition; 

"  Though  at  first  strongly  inelined  to  dispute  the  identity  of  Auburn, 
Lissoy  House  overcame  my  seruples.  As  I  clambered'  over  the  nittsa 
gate,  and  crossed  the  grass-grown'  lawn  or  court,  the  tide  of  asso* 
ciation  became  too  strong  for  casuistry :  here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote, 
and  here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred  when  composing  his  '  Traveller^ 
in  a  foreign  land.  Yonder  was  the  decent  church,  that  literally  'topped 
the  neighbouring  hill.'    Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knockroe,  oa 
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which  he  declares,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  vould  rather  sit  with  a  book 
in  hand  than  mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies.  And,  abore  all,  start- 
lingly  tme,  beneath  my  feet  was 

'  Yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  g^irden-flower  grows  wild.' 

"  A  painting  firom  the  life  conld  not  be  more  exact.  '  The  stabbom 
cnrrant-bnsh'  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass,  and  the  proud  hollyhock 
flaunts  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no  more. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  Tillage  stands  the  old  '  hawthom-tree,'  built  up 
with  masonry  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it ;  it  is  old  and  stunted,  and 
suffers  much  from  the  depredations  of  post-chaise  travellers,  who  gene- 
rally stop  to  procure  a  twig.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  village  alehouse,  over 
the  door  of  which  swings  '  The  l^iree  Jolly  Pigeons.  Within,  every 
thing  is  arranged  according  to  the  letter : 

'  The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor. 
The  vamish'd  clock  that  dick'd  behind  the  door : 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.' 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
'  the  twelve  good  rules,'  but  at  length  purchased  them  at  some  London 
bookstall  to  aidom  the  whitewashed  parlour  of  *  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.' 
However  laudable  this  may  be,  nothing  shook  my  £uth  in  the  reiditj  of 
Auburn  so  much  as  this  exactness,  which  had  the  disagreeable  air  of 
being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  is  the 
quondam  habitation  of  the  schoolmaster : 

'  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 

It  is  surrounded  with  fragrant  proofe  of  identity  in 

'  The  blossomed  furze,  unprofitably  gay.' 

"  There  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  the  parsonage-house ;  they  have 
frequently  refused  large  offers  of  purchase ;  but  more,  I  dare  say,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  contributions  from  the  curious  than  from  any 
reverence  for  the  bai^.  The  chair  is  of  oak,  with  back  and  seat  of  cane, 
which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  secret  drawer,  like  that  lately  discovered 
in  Gay's.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout  earnest- 
ness of  sitters— as  the  cocks  and  hens  have  usurped  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  protest  most  clamorously  against  all  attempts  to  get  it 
cleansed,  or  to  seat  one's  self. 

"  The  controversy  concerning  the  identity  of  this  Auburn  was  for* 
merly  a  standing  theme  of  discussion  among  the  learned  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  since  the  pros  and  cons  have  been  all  ascertained,  tiie 
aigument  has  died  away.  Its  abettors  plead  the  singular  agreement 
between  the  local  history  of  the  place  and  the  Auburn  of  the  poem, 
and  the  exactness  with  which  the  sceneiy  of  the  one  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  other.  To  this  is  opposed  the  mention  of  the  nightr 
ingale. 
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'And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made; 

ihiere  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.  The  objection  is  slighted,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  considering  the  passage  as  a  mere  poetical  licence. 
'  Besides/  say  they,  '  the  robin  is  tiie  Irish  nightingale/  And  if  it 
be  hinted  how  unlikely  it  was  that  Goldsmith  shoidd  have  laid  the 
scene  in  a  place  from  which  he  was,  and  had  been  so  long  absent,  the 
rejoinder  is  always,  '  Pray,  sir,  was  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pan- 
demonium T 

**  The  line  is  naturally  drawn  between  \  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
poet  intended  England  by 

'  The  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay/ 

But  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time,  his  imagination 
had  in  view  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  which  give  such  strong  features  of 
resemblance  to  the  picture/' 


Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveller  in 
America,  that  the  hawthorn-bush,  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
vras  still  remarkably  large.  '^  I  was  riding  once,''  said  he, 
"  with  Brady,  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when  he  observed  to 
me,  '  Ma  foy,  Best,  this  huge  overgrown  bush  is  mightily  in 
the  way.  I  will  order  it  to  be  cut  down/ — '  What,  sir!  re- 
plied I,  *  cut  down  the  bush  that  supplies  so  beautiM  an 
image  in  '  The  Deserted  Village  ? '  ' — '  Ma  foy !  *  exclaimed 
the  bishop,  'is  that  the  hawthorn-bush?  Then  let  it  be 
sacred  from  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  evil  be  to  him  that 
should  cut  off  a  branch.'  "  The  hawthorn-bush,  however, 
has  long  since  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  furnishing 
relics  to  literary  pilgrims. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  The  Deserted  YiQage  "  had  shed  an  additional  poetic 
grace  round  the  homely  person  of  the  author ;  he  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  finding 
himself  more  and  more  at  ease  in  their  society ;  at  least  in 
the  society  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Reynolds'  circle, 
among  whom  he  partictdarly  affected  the  beautiful  &mily  of 
the  Homecks. 

But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners  of 
Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to  aspire 
to  ladies'  smiles ;  and,  in  so  doing,  let  us  not  take  the  sketches 
of  BosweU  and  his  compeers,  who  had  a  propensity  to  repre- 
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sent  ^iin  in  casiostoe ;  bat  let  ns  ti^  the  a^iparendy  truthM 
and  diflertmmating.  picture  o£  him  as  he  appeared  to  Judge 
Day*,  whjSD:  the  latter  was -a  stadent  in  the  Temple. 

"  In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "  he  was  short ;  about  fi??B 
feet  five  or  six  inches ;  strong,  but  not  heayy  in  make ;  rather 
falv'  in:  Gomplexioni,  with  brown,  hair ;  sunh,  at  least,,  as  could 
be  distinguished  from  his  wig.  His  features  were  plain,  hot 
not  repnlisLTe-— oertainly  not  so  wben  H&jitod  up.  W  coiorer- 
sation  His  manners  were  simple,  m.t^Jd  pL^  oa 
the  whole,  we  may  sa(^,  not  polished;  at  least,  without  the 
refinement  and  good^^breeding  which  the  ex^^aiEdte  polish  of 
Ids  cooqnositions  woidd  kad  ua  to>  expect.  He  was  always 
cheerM  and  animated,  aflen,  indeed,  boistefens  in  his  mirth ; 
entered  with  spirit  into  conyivial  society ;  ccmtributed  kcrgelj 
to  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information,  and  the  naivete 
and  or^maHty  of  his  character,  talked  often  without  preme- 
ditation, and  lauehed  loudly,  without  restraint." 

This,  it  win  bfr^^oUec^d.  represert,  Mm  as  he  appea«d 
to  a  young  Templar,  who  probably  saw  btwi  only  in  Temple 
ec^ee-houses,  at  students'  quarters,  or  at  the  jovial  supper- 
parties  giyen  at  the  poet's  own  chambers;  here,  of  course, 
his  mind  was  in  its  rough  (^ess ;  Ms  laugh  may  haye  been 
loud,  and  bis  mirth  boisterous ;  but  we  trust  all  these  matters 
became-  softened  and  mod^ed  when  he  found  bini»>lf  in 
polite  dmwingwrooms,  and  in  female  seciety. 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themsetres  of  him-r  and  here, 
fortimately,  we  have  another  sketch  of  him^  as  he  appeared 
at  the  time  to  one  of  the  Homeck  circle — in  fact,  we  believe, 
to  the  Jessamy  Bride  herself  After  admitting,  apparently 
"vrith  some  reluctance,  that  "  he  was  a  very  pl^  man,"  she 
goes  on  to  say,  "  but  had  he  been  much  more  so,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  love  and  respect  his  goodness  of  heart,  which 
broke  out  on  every  occasion.  His  benevolence  was  unques- 
tionable, and  his  cotmienance  hore  every  trace  of  it:  no  one 
that  knew  him  intimately,  could  avoid  admiring  and  loving 
his  good  (qualities."  When  to  all  this  we  add  the  idea  ^ 
inteUJeotual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated  with  Imn  by 
his  poetry,  and  the  newly-plucked  bays  that  were  fioorishkig 
roimd  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  fine  and  :&shion- 
able  ladies. should  be  proud  of  his  attentions,  and  that  even. a 
young,  beauty  should  not  be  altogether  displeased  wifli  the 
tlumghts  of  having  a  man  of  his  gj^ua  in  ber  chainsd 
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We  aze  led  to  indnlge  e&me  notions  of  the  kind  fifom  &id* 
ing  hkn  in  the  month  of  Jnly,  bnt  a  few  weeks  after  the 
pnblication  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  setting  oflp  on  a  six 
weeks'  excursion'  to  Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Homeck 
and  Ixer  two  beautiful  daughters.  A  day  or  two  before  his 
departure,  we  find  another  new  gala  suit  charged  to  him  on 
the  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby.  Were  the  bright  eyes  of 
the  Jessamy  Bride  responsible  for  this  additional  extra^i^ance 
of  wardrobe  ?  Goldsmith  had  recently  been  editing  the  works 
of  Parnell ;  had  he  taken  courage  firom  the  example  of  Edwin, 
in  the  Eairy  tale  ? — 

^  "  Yet  spite  of  aH  that  nature  did 

Tfi  make  his  uncouth  form  f arbid> 

l!hia  creature  dared  to  loye> 
He  felt  the  force  of  Edith's  eyes, 
Nor  iranted  hope  to  gain  the  prize 
Could  ladwa lookwithm " 

AD.  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises,  leaying 
it  to  our  headers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  poet  was  subjected  to  shrewd  banter- 
ing among  his  contemporaries  about  the  beautiful  Mary  Hor- 
neck,  and  that  he  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the  subject. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Jime  that  he  set  ont  for  Paris  with 
his  feir  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  written  by 
hiTTi  to  Sir  Joshtia  Eeynolds,  soon  after  the  party  landed  at 
Calais: 


tt 


Mt  drab  Fbiehd, — We  had  a  very  quick  paflsage  from  I>oyer  to 
Calais,  which  we  performed  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes^  all  of 
OS  extremely  searsick,  which  must  necessarily  have  happened,  as  my 
machine  to  prevent  seaHBickness  was  not  completed.  We  were  glad  io 
leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  imposed  upon;  so  were  in  high 
spirits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  wece  told  that  a  littie  money  would 
go  a  great  way. 

"TTpon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  which  was  all  we  carried  with 
us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  all  running  down 
to  the  ship  to  lay  their  hands  upon  them ;  four  got  under  each  trunk, 
the  rest  surrounded  and  held  the  hasps;  and  in  this  munner,  our  littdc 
baggage  was  conducted  with  a  kind  of  funeral  solemnity,  till  it  was 
safely  lodged  at  the  custom-house.  We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  - 
the  people's  civility  till  they  came  to  be  paid ;  every  creature  that  had 
the  happiness  of  but  touching,  our  trunks  with  their  finger  expected  six- 
pence ;  and  they  had  so  pietty  and  civil  a  manner  of  demanding  it,  that 
there  was  no  refusing  them. 

'*  When  we  had  done  with  the  porters,  we  had  next  to  speak  with, 
the  jcustom-'hoiue  offioera,  who  had  their  pretty  civil  way  too.    We  were 
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directed  to  the  H6tel  d'Angleteire,  vhere  a  Talet-de-place  came  to  offer 
his  service,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  before  I  once  found  out  that  he 
vas  speaking  English.  We  had  no  occasion  for  his  seryices,  so  we  gave 
him  a  little  money  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it. 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  another  circumstance :  I  bought  a  new  riband 
for  my  wig  at  Canterbuiy,  and  the  barber  at  Calais  broke  it,  in  order 
to  gain  sixpence  by  buying  me  a  new  one." 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour  has 
been  tortured  by  that  literary  magpie,  Boswell,  into  a  proof  of 
Goldsmith's  absurd  jealousy  of  any  admiration  shown  to  others 
in  his  presence.  While  stopping  at  an  hotel  in  Lisle,  they 
were  drawn  to  the  windows  by  a  military  parade  in  firont. 
The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Miss  Homecks  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  officers,  who  broke  forth  with  en- 
thusiastic speeches  and  compliments  intended  for  their  ears. 
Goldsmith  was  amused  for  awhile,  but  at  length  affected  im- 
patience at  this  exclusive  admiration  of  his  beautiful  com- 
panions, and  exclaimed  with  mock  severity  of  aspect,  "  Else- 
where I  also  would  have  my  admirers." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect  necessaiy 
to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock  petulance  and  dry 
humour,  into  an  instance  of  mortified  vanity  and  jealous  self- 
conceit. 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  of  gay  officers 
for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young  women !  This  even 
out-BosweUs  Boswell;  yet  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar 
absurdities,  evidently  misconceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar 
vein  of  himiour,  by  which  the  charge  of  envious  jealousy  has 
been  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  was  contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  herself,  who  was  an- 
noyed that  it  had  been  advanced  against  him.  "  I  am  sure," 
said  she,  ''  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humour,  and 
assiuned  frown  of  countenance,  what  was  often  uttered  in  jest 
was  mistaken,  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  for  earnest." 
No  one  was  more  prone  to  err  on  this  point  than  Boswell. 
He  had  a  tolerable  perception  of  wit,  but  none  of  humour. 

,The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  subse- 
quently written : 

"^o  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda. 

"  Paris,  July  29,  (1770.) 
"  My  deab  Pbiend, — I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  from  Lisle,  giying 
a  description  of  all  that  we  had  done  and  seen,  but  finding  it  very  dull, 
and  knowing  that  you  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it  aside,  and  it  was 
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lost  You  see  by  the  top  of  this  letter  that  we  are  at  Paris,  and  (as 
I  have  often  heard  you  say)  we  have  brought  our  own  amusement 
with  us^  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be  veiy  fond  of  what  we  have 
yet  seen. 

"  With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  that  travelling  at  twenty  and  forty 
are  very  different  things.  I  set  out  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about 
me,  and  can  find  nothing  on  the  continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly 
left  it.  One  of  our  chief  amusements  here  is  scolding  at  everything 
we  meet  with,  and  praising  everything  and  eveiy  person  we  left  at 
home.  You  may  judge,  therefore,  whether  your  name  is  not  frequently 
bandied  at  table  among  us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  I 
could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as  our  various  mortifications  on  the 
road  have  often  taught  me  to  do.  I  could  tell  you  of  disasters  and 
adventures  without  number ;  of  our  lying  in  bams,  and  of  my  being 
half-poisoned  with  a  dish  of  green  peas;  of  our  quarrelling  with  postil- 
lions, and  being  cheated  by  our  landladies ;  but  I  reserve  all  this  for  a 
happy  hour  wkich  I  expect  to  share  with  you  upon  my  return. 

**  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  present  all  well,  and 
expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed  out  one  month,  which  I  did  not 
care  if  it  were  over  this  veiy  day.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  all,  how 
you  yourself  do,  how  Johnson,  Burke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman,  andeveiy 
one  of  the  club  do.  I  wish  I  could  send  you. some  amusement  in  this 
letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so  stupefied  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be  natural)  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  plot  of  a  comedy,  which  shall  be  entitled  '  A  Journey  to 
Paris,'  in  which  a  family  shall  be  introduced  with  a  full  intention  of 
going  to  France  to  save  money.  You  know  there  is  not  a  place  in  ihh 
world  more  promising  for  that  purpose.  As  for  the  meat  of  this  country, 
I  can  scarce  eat  it ;  and,  though  we  pay  two  good  shillings  a-head  for  our 
dinner,  I  find  it  all  so  tough,  that  I  spend  less  time  with  my  knife  than 
my  toothpick.  I  said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  the  table,  but  it  was  not 
understood.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"  As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of  my  power 
to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the 
ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  take  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near  that 
place  in  order  to  do  some  business.  I  have  so  outrun  the  constable  that 
I  must  mortify  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again.  For  God's  sake,  the  night 
yon  receive  fliis,  take  your  pen  in  your  hand  and  tell  me  something 
about  yourself  and  myself,  if  you  Imow  anything  that  has  happened. 
About  Miss  Reynolds,  about  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  my  nephew,  or  anybody 
that  you  regard.  I  beg  you  •mil  send  to  Orif&n,  the  bookseller,  to 
know  if  there  be  any  letters  left  for  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  them 
to  me  at  Paris.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  left  for  me  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  Lane.  The  same  messenger  will  do.  I 
expect  one  fh>m  Lord  Clare  from  Ireland.  As  for  the  others,  I  am  not 
much  uneasy  about. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris?  I  wish  you  would  tell 
zne.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  here  is  oiie  silk  coat,  which  I  have 
put  on,  and  which  makes  me  look  like  a  fool.  But  no  more  of  that.  I 
find  that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit    I  am  glad  of  it   I  suppose 
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yon  often  meet.  I  vilL  MOon  be  among  you,  better  pleued  with  my 
ffitoatioiL  at  home  than  I  ever  ma  before.  And  yet  I  mart  aay,  that  it 
anything  oould  make  France  pleasant,  the  yery  good- women  with  whom 
T  am  at  present  would  certainly  do  it.  I  could  say  more  abont  that, 
bat  I  intend  ehowiug  them  the  letter  before  I  send  it  away.  What 
aignifies  teasdng  you  longer  with  .moral  ohservationa,  when  thebwuMfls 
of  my  writing  is  over  ?  I  ha^e  one  thing  only  .mei^  to  say^.and  of  that 
I  think  eveiy  hour  in  the  dajr^.namely,  that  I  am  your  jneat  sinoeie  and 
most  afiEeotionate  friend, 

'^Dkvct'to  me  at  the  H^l  de  Danemarc, 
Buo.  JAoob>  Faozbourg  BL  GeimainB." 

A  word  of  commont  on  ibis  letter : 

TEa.yelling'.iB,  indeed,  a  very  di^reot^fadng  inih  QoMboo^ 
the  poor  student  at  twenty,  and  Gpoldsmidi,  the  poet  and  pro- 
fessor at  forty.  At  twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge  on.  foot 
firom  town  to  town,  and  country  to  country,^  paying,  for  a  sup- 
per and.  .a  bed  by  a  tune  on  tlie  flute,  everyihing  pleased, 
eira:7thang  was  good ;  a  truckle-bed  in  a.gBzret  was  a.  oouoh 
of  down,  and  the  homely  five  of  the  peasant  a  feast  £t  for  sn 
^cui«.  Now,  at  forty,  when  he  posts  through  the  countiy 
in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  his  side,  everything,  goes 
wrong :  he  has  to  quarrel  with  postillionfi,  he  is  cheated-  by 
landladies,  the  hotels  are  barxus,  the  n^eat  is  too  -tough  toi  be 
eaten,  and  he  is  half-pmsoaied  by  green  peas !  A  ]me  in  Ms 
letter  explains  the  secret :  *'  ithe  ladies  do  not  seem  to  he  tbtj 
fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen^*'  "  One  of  our  chief  amuse- 
ments is  scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with,  and  .praising 
everything  and  every  p^son  we  have  le£t  at  home !"  The 
true  Enghiah  traveUing  annisement.  Poor  Goldsmith !  he  has 
"  aU  his  confirmed  habits  aboat  him  f*  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
recentiy  risen  into  high  Hie,  and  acquired  high-bred  notions ; 
he  must  be  fastidious  like  his  fellow  travellers ;  he  dare  not  he 
pleased  with  what  pleased  the  vulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.  He 
is  unconsciously  illustrating  the  trait  so  ^hnmorouBly  satirised 
by  him  in  Bill  Tibbs,  ihe  shabby  beau,  who  can  And  -'  no  such 
dressing  as  he  had  at  Lord  Crump's,  or  Lady  Qrimp's ;" 
whose  very  senses  have  grown  genteel,  and  who  no  longer 
'^smacks  at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detestable  custaid."  A 
lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout  this  tour ;  he 
has  ''outrun  tilie  constable  ;"  that  is  to  say,  his  expenses  have 
outrun  has  means,  and  he  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  hatter- 
fly  flight  by  toiling  like  a  grub  on  his  return. 
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AnfttkftT  drcumstoBee  oontnlmteB  to  soar  ti&e  pleastire  lie 
had  promised  kimself  in  this  excnssiim.  At  Paris^  liie  party 
is  imezpectedly  joined  by  a  Mr.  Hickey,/a  bustling  attorney, 
wboiis  weU  aoquainted  witb  tbat  metropolis  audits  enwons, 
sad  Bunsts  on  pLaydii^  ike  cieeirome  osi.  aiLiOccaBions.  He  and 
GoldsBsith  do  not  relii^  «ach  odier,  and  they  hsi^e  several 
petty  a^t^roatioBS.  The  l»wyer  is  too  mindk  a  man  of  baERiiess 
and  JBoethod  ibr  i^e  careless  poet,  andisi&iposed  toioanage 
everythii^.  He  has  perceived  Gkildsimth's  ^^RhiiRsic&l  pecu- 
liarities without  properly  appreciating  his  anedtts,.' and  is  |»one 
to  indulge  in  l»f0fltd  banteitmg  and  radilery  at  his  expense, 
p»t>cal«l7  irksome  if  indolged  in  pr.«eaee  of  the  ladiea. 
Me  mahes  himself  onerry^  •on  his  return-  to'  England,  by  giving 
tbe  feUowhig  meodote  as  sUiastaative  of  GoldsuEtth's- vanity : 
.  «  B^ng  with  a  paarty  at  YeraaBies,  wewing  tiie  water- 
works,'a  :%uestion  ai^DBe  axoong  the  gentlenien.pce«eiit,  whether 
the  distance  ie&m  whence  they  stood  to  one  of  the  little 
islands  was  within  the  compass  of  a  leap.  Gk)klsmith  main- 
tanned  the  affinnative ;  but,  being  bantored  en  the  sobject, 
audrememheEing  his  former  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted 
theles^,  but,  fi^IIbtg  short,  dese«xded.iivto  the ''water,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company." 

Was  the  Jessamy  bride  a  witness  of  this  unlucky  exploit 
This  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some 
time  subsequently,  gave  a  good-humoured  sketeh,  ia  his  poem 
of  **  The  Retaliation." 

"  Here  Uickey  redines,  a  most  blunt,  plaasaBit.  creature. 
And  slander  itself  must  allow  him  good  nature ; 
He  cherish'd  his  friend,  and  he  relish'd  a  bumper, 
-Tet  one  faxAt  he  had,  and  that  one  iras  a  thmnper. 
Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man  was  a  miser ; 
I' answer  Ko,  no,  for  he  always  was  wiser; 
Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat, 
His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that; 
Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 
And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ]    Ah,  no ; 
1%6n  what  was  Ms  failing  %    Come,  tell  it,  and  bum  ye — 
fiawas,  coold  he  help  it !  a  special  attorney." 

One  of  the  few  remarks  extant  made  by  Goldsmith  during 
his  tour  is  the  following,  of  whimsical  import,  in  his  "  Ani- 
mated Nature.*' 

*"  In  going  through  the  towns  of  Prance,  some  time  since,  I 
coid!d  not  help  ol^erving  how  much  plainer  their  pairots 
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Spoke  than  ours,  and  how  yery  distinctly  I  understood  l^eir 
parrots  speak  French,  when  I  could  not  understand  our  own 
though  they  spoke  my  native  language. .  I  at  first  ascribed  it 
to  the  different  qualities  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  en- 
teringinto  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and  consonants, 
but  a  friend  that  was  with  me  solved  the  difficulty  at  onee,  by 
assuring  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did  anything  else 
the  whole  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their  featheim  pupils ; 
and  that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  con- 
sequence of  continual  schooling.'' 

His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  left  in  his  memory  the  most 
fragrant  recollections ;  for  being  asked,  after  his  return,  whe- 
ther travelling  on  the  Continent  repaid  *'  an  Englishman  for 
the  privations  and  annoyances  attendant  on  it,"  he  replied, 
"  I  recommend  it  by  all  means  to  the  sick,  if  they  are  without 
the  sense  of  smelling,  and  to  the  poor,  if  they  are  without  the 
sense  ^i  feeling  ;  and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  from  their 
minds  all  idea  of  what  in  England  we  term  comfort." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  universal  improvement  in  tt 
art  of  living  on  the  Continent  has  at  the  present  day  taken 
away  the  force  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  even  at  &e  time 
it  was  more  humorous  than  correct. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  Notwithstanding 
the  fame  as  an  author  to  which  he  had  attained,  she  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  her  early  expectations  from  him. 
Like  others  of  his  family,  she  had  been  more  vexed  by  his 
early  follies  than  pleased  by  his  proofs  of  genius ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  when  he  had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intercourse 
with  the  great,  had  been  annoyed  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  want  of  management,  which  prevented  him  from 
pushing  his  fortune.  He  had  always,  however,  been  an  affec- 
tionate son,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  when  she  had 
become  blLid,  contributed  from  his  precarious  xesourcea  to 
prevent  her  from  feeling  want. 

He  now  resumed  the  labours  of  the  pen,  which  his  recent 
excursion  to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessary.  We  should 
have  mentioned  a  "Life  of  Pamell,"  published  by  him 
shortly  after  the  "Deserted  Village."    It  was,  as  usoal,  a 
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piece  of  job-work,  hastily  got  up  for  pocket-money.  Johnson 
spoke  slightingly  of  it,  and  the  author  himself  thought  proper 
to  apologize^  for  its  meagreness;  yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a 
simile,  which,  for  beauty  of  imagery,  and  felicity  of  language, 
is  enough  of  itself  to  stamp  a  value  upon  the  essay. 

"  Such,"  says  he,  "  is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  life 
of  a  poet.  Some  dates,  and  some  few  £icts,  scarcely  more 
interesting  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  of  a  country 
tombstone,  are  all  that  remain  of  one,  whose  labours  now 
begin  to  excite  universal  curiosity.  A  poet,  while  living,  is 
seldom  an  object  sufficiently  great  to  attract  much  attention-; 
his  real  meiits  are  known  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are  gene- 
rally sparing  in  their  praises.  When  his  fame  is  increased  by 
time,  it  is  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  his. 
disposition ;  the  dews  of  morning  are  past,  and  toe  vainly  try 
to  contintte  the  chase  hy  the  meridian  splendour,** 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies  to  prepare 
an  abridgment,  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  of  his  *'  History  of 
Eome ;"  but  first  to  write  a  work  for  which  there  was  a  more 
immediate  demand.  Davies  was  about  to  republish  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  *'  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  which  he  conceived 
would  be  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  afi[airs  of  the  day,  and 
make  a  probable  hit  during  the  existing  state  of  violent  poli- 
tical excitement ;  to  give  it  stiU  greater  eifect  and  currency, 
he  engaged  Goldsmith  to  introduce  it  with  a  prefEitoiy  life  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke. 

About  this  time.  Goldsmith's  friend  and  coimtryman.  Lord 
Clare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  of  his  only 
son.  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  S3m[ipathies  of  a 
kind-hearted  friend.  At  his  request,  therefore,  Groldsmith 
paid  liiTTi  a  visit  at  his  noble  seat  of  Gosford,  taking  his  tasks 
with  him.  Davies  was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosford  Park  should 
prove  a  Capua  to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost.  "  Dr.  Gold- 
smith," writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Lord  Clare  into 
the  country,  and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofe  from  him  of 
the  '  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.*  "  The  proofs,  however,  were 
furnished  in  time  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in  December. 
The  biography,  though  written  during  a  time  of  political  tur- 
moil, and  introducing  a  work  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the 
arena  of  politics,  maintained  that  freedom  from  party  prejudice 
observable  in  all  the  writings  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  a  selec- 
tion of  facts,  drawn  from  many  unreadt^ble  sources,  and 
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aiwuiged  into  a  clear,  flondug  iianHthre,.il]a8trathe  of  tlie 
career  and  character  of  one,  wko,  as  hs  intimates^  ''seemed 
formed  by  nature  to  take  delight  in  «lnigglhig  witiii  o{q)osi- 
tion;  whose  most  agreeable  hours  ^ncEfi  passed  in  storms  of 
his  own  creating ;  whose  life  was  spent  in  a  oontiniial  conflict 
of  politios,  and,  as  if  that  was  toe  short  fear  the  combat,  Lis 
left  his  memory  as  a  subject  of  lasting  contention."  The  sum 
received  by  the  author  for  1dusmem(ur,.i8ifiupposed,  jEcom  oir- 
eumstances,  to  have  been  forty  pounds* 

Groldsnuth  did  not  find  the  residence  among  the  great  unat- 
tended with  mortifications.  He  had  now  becomie  aoeiistomed 
to  be  regarded  in  London  as  a  literary  lion,  and  was  annoyed, 
at  what  he  considered  a  dight  on  l^e  part  ef  Lord  Camden. 
He  complained  of  it  on  his  retmai  to  town  at  a  party  of  his 
friends.  '^  I  met  him,"  said  he,.  '*  at  Loxd  Clare's  house  in 
the  country;  and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  tlian  if  1  had 
been  an  ordinary  man."  "The  company,"  says  Boswell, 
** lauded  heartily  at  this  piece  of  ^diverting  sixuplieity/," 
And  foremost  among  the  laughers  was  donbUess  tlie  rattle- 
pated  Boswell.  Johnson,  however,  stepped  forward,  as  usual, 
to 'defend  the  poet,  whom  he  would  allow  no  one  to  assail  but 
hioffielf ;  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  he  thought  ih»  dig- 
nity  of  Iberature  itself  xirvolved  in  tiiis  question.  "Nay, 
gendemen,"  roared  he,  "  Dn  Goldsmith  is  inthexight  A 
nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Gold- 
smith, and  I  think  it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he 
neglected  him." 

After  Goldsmith's  return  to  towni^e  received  &om  Lord 
CHare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  hc?V;elebxated  and  perpe- 
tuated in  his  amusing  verses,  entitled  the  "  Haunch  of 
V«nison."  Some  of  the  lines  pleasantly  set  iorih.  the  embar- 
i«8sment  caused  by  the  appearance  of  such  an  ariatoesatic 
delicacy  in  the  humble  kitchen  of  a  poet,  accust&med  to  look 
up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : 

^  !l9iaiidaB,  my  l<»d,  for  your  TenifloiL ;  for  finer  or  &tter 
Never  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a  platter : 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  stady, 
^e  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy; 
Though  my  stomach  was  sharp,  1  eould  aoaroe  help  segrettiQg» 
To  spoil  such  a  deHoate  picture  by  eati^g^: 
I  had  thought  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view, 
To  be  shown  to  my  friends  baa  pi^ce  of  Tertn.; 
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Aa  in  some  Iriah  hoi»es  where  things  are  so-ao. 

One  gammon  of  baeoii  hangs  up  for  a  show ; 

Bui  for  eating  a  rasher,  of  what  they  take  pride  in, 

The/d  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fiy'd  in. 

*  *  *  • 

Bat  hang  it — to  poets,  who  seldom  can  out, 
Yonr  Teiy  good  mutton's  a  very  good  treat ; 
Such  dainties  to  thorn,  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 
I€8  like  sending  ihem  rugles,  when  waaUing  a  shirt" 

We  liave  an  amusing  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  blun- 
ders, which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord  Clare's, 
when  that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath. 

Lord  Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  houses 
next  to  each  other,  of  similar  architecture.  Returning  home 
one  morning  from  an  early  walk.  Goldsmith,  in  one  of  his 
frequent  fits  of  absence,  mistook  the  house,  and  walked  up 
into  the  duke's  dining-room,  where  he  and  the  duchess  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Goldsmith,  still  supposing 
himself  in  the  house  of  Lord  Clare,  and  that  they  were  visitors, 
made  them  an  easy  salutation,  beii^  acquainted  with  them, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounging  manner  of  a  man 
perfectly  at  home.  The  duke  and  duchess  soon  perceived  his 
mistake,  and  while  they  smiled  internally,  endeavoured,  with 
the  considerateness  of  weU-bred  people,  to  prevent  any  awk- 
ward embarrassment.  They  accordingly  chattered  sociably 
with  him  about  matters  in  Bath,  imtil,  breakfast  being  served, 
they  invited  liim  to  partake.  The  truth  at  once  flashed  upon 
poor,  heedless  Goldsmith;  he  started  up  from  his  free-and- 
^asy  position,  made  a  coi^used  apology  for  his  bhmder,  and 
wo^d  have  retired,  perfectly  disconcerted,  had  not  the  duke 
and  duchess  treated  the  whole  as  a  lucky  occurrence  to  throw 
him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  dine 
with  them. 

This  may  be  hung  up  as  a  companion-piece  to  his  blunder 
on  his  first  visit  to  Northumberland  House. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ow  St  George's  day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  exhibition 
room,  the  walk  of  which  were  covered  with  works  of  art, 
about  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspection.     Sir  Joshua  Rej- 
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nolds,  who  first  su^ested  this  elegant  festival,  presided  in  his 
official  character ;  Drs.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course,  were 
present,  as  professors  of  the  academy;  and  besides  the  acade- 
micians, there  was  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day  as  guests.  Groldsmith  on  this  occasion  drew 
on  himself  the  attention  of  the  company,  by  launching  out 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently  given  to  the  wodfd  by 
Chatterton,  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  author  by  the  name  of 
Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  of  Redcliffe  Church,  at 
Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  them  with  rapture,  as  a  treasure 
of  old  English  poetry.  This  immediately  raised  the  question 
of  their  authenticity,  they  having  been  pronounced  a  forgery 
of  Chatterton's.  Goldsmith  was  warm  for  their  being  genuine. 
When  he  considered,  he  said,  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the 
acquaintance  with  life  and  the  human  heart  displayed  in 
them,  the  antique  quaintness  of  the  language,  and  the  fanni]i>r 
knowledge  of  historical  events  of  their  supposed  day,  he  could 
not  believe  it  possible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  confined  to  the  duties  of  on 
attorney's  office.     They  must  be  the  productions  of  Rowley. 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Rowley,  as  he  had 
been  in  Ossian,  rolled  in  his  chair,  and  laughed  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Goldsmith.  Horace  Walpole,  who  sat  near  by, 
joined  in  the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 
"  trouvaille,^*  as  he  called  it,  "  of  his  friend  Chatterton"  was  in 
question.  This  matter,  which  had  excited  the  simple  admira- 
tion of  Goldsmith,  was  no  novelty  to  him,  he  said.  *'  He 
might,  had  he  pleased,  have  had  the  honour  of  ushering  the 
great  discovery  to  the  learned  world."  And  so  he  might,  had 
he  followed  his  first  impulse  in  the  matter,  for  he  himself  had 
been  an  original  believer;  had  pronoimced  some  specimen 
verses  sent  to  him  by  Chatterton  wonderftd  for  their  harmony 
and  spirit;  and  had  been  ready  to  print  them  and  publish 
them  to  the  world  with  his  sanction.  When  he  foimd,  how- 
ever, that  his  unknown  correspondent  was  a  mere  boy,  humble 
in  sphere,  and  indigent  in  circumstances,  and  when  Gray  and 
Mason  pronounced  the  poems  forgeries,  he  had  changed  his 
whole  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  author,  and  by  his 
neglect  and  coldness,  had  dashed  aU  his  sanguine  hopes  to  the 
groimd. 

Exulting  in  his  superior  discernment,  this  cold-hearted  man 
of  society  now  went  onto  divert  himself,  as  he  sa^^s  with  the 
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csredulity  of  Goldsmith,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce ^'  an  inspired  idiot ;''  but  his  mirth  was  soon  dashed, 
for  on  asking  the  poet  what  had  become  of  Chatterton,  he  was 
answered,  doubtless  ia  the  feeling  tone  of  one  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  pangs  of  despondiog  genius,  that  "  he  had  been  to 
London,  and  had  destroyed  himself." 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  even  to  the  cold 
heart  of  Walpole ;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  his  cheek  at 
his  recent  levity.  "  The  persons  of  honour  and  veracity  who 
were  present,"  said  he,  in  after  years,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  of  heartless  neglect 
of  genius,  "  will  attest  with  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus 
first  heard  of  his  death."  Well  might  he  feel  concern.  His 
cold  neglect  had  doubtless  contributed  to  madden  the  spirit  of 
that  youthful  genius,  and  hurry  him  towards  his  imtimely  end; 
nor  have  all  the  excuses  and  palliations  of  Walpole's  friends 
and  admirers  been  ever  able  entirely  to  clear  this  stigma  from 
his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  the  enthusiasm  and  credulity  of 
honest  Goldsmith  in  this  matter,  to  subject  him  to  the  laugh  of 
Johnson,  or  the  raillery  of  Walpole  ?  Granting  the  poems 
were  not  ancient,  were  they  not  good  ?  Granting  they  were 
not  the  production  of  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable 
for  being  the  productions  of  Chatterton?  Johnson  himself 
testified  to  their  merits,  and  the  genius  of  their  composer, 
when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Redclifie 
Church,  and  was  shown  the  coffer  in  which  poor  Chatterton 
had  pretended  to  find  them.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  most 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered  my  knowledge. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things,^* 

As  to  Goldsmith,  he  persisted  in  his  credulity,  and  had  sub- 
sequently a  dispute  with  Dr.  Percy  on  the  subject,  which 
interrupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friendship.  After  all, 
his  enmusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic  kind;  the  poems 
remain  beautifrd  monuments  of  genius,  and  it  is  even  now 
difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  they  could  be  entirely  the 
productions  of  a'  youth  of  sixteen. 

In  the  month  of  August,  was  published  anonymously  the 
History  of  England,  on  which  Goldsmith  had  been  for  some 
time  employed.  It  was  in  four  volumes,  compiled  chiefly,  as 
he  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  from  Kapin,  Carle,  Smollett, 
and  Hume,  "  each  of  whom,"  says  he,  ''  have  their  admirers, 
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in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  studioiis  in  political  antiquiiies, 
fbnd  of  minute  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  rea^ 
soner."  It  possessed  the  same  kmd  of  merit  as  his  other  his- 
torieal  compilations;  a  dear,  succinct  naiiative,  a  nmple, 
easy,  and  graceftd  style,  and  an  agreeaide  arrangement  of  fkets ; 
but  Tvas  not  remarkable  for  either  depdi  of  obsetration,  or 
minute  accuracy  of  research.  Many  passages  ivere  transfef  red, 
with  little  if  any  alteration,  from  his  ^Letters  from  a  Noble- 
man to  his  Son"  on  the  same  sufaject.  The  work,  though 
written  without  party  feeling,  met  with  sharp  animadversions 
from  political  scribblers.  The  writer  was  charged  with  being 
unfriendly  to  liberty,  disposed  to  elevate  monarchy  above  its 
proper  ^h»« ;  a  toed  of  ministos ;  one  who  would  betray  his 
country  for  a  pension.  Tom  Davies,  the  publisher,  the  pom- 
pous little  bibliopole  of  Russeli-stceet^  alarmed  lest  the  work 
should  prove  unsaleable,  undertook  to  protect  it  by  his  pen, 
and  wrote  a  long  article  in  its  defence  in  '^  The  PubHc  Adver- 
tiser." He  was  vain  of  his  critical  efiusion,  and  sought  by 
nods,  and  winks,  and  inuiraidoes  to  intimate  his  aatiic»i^ip. 
"  Have  you  seen,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^'  An  Im- 
partial Account  q£  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  ?'  If  you 
want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it,  you  will  find  him  in 
Hussell-street ; — but,  mum  r 

The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  wii»  wofl  zeoeived ; 
some  of  the  critics  declared  that  En^udi  histi»y  had  never 
before  been  so  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agreeably  epito- 
mized, ''  and,  like  his  otiLer  historical  wntmgs.  it  bus  k^it  its 
groimd"  in  EngHsh  literature. 

Goldsmith  had  intended  this  summer,  in  oompany  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reyndds,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bennet  Langton,  at  his  seat 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  settled  in  domestic  life,  having 
the  year  previously  married  the  Countess  Dowi^r  of  Rothes. 
The  following  letter,  however,  dated  from  his  ohamb»!B  in  the 
Temple,  on  the  7th  of  September,  apologizes  for  putting  off 
the  visit,  while  it  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  summer 
occupations,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  critics  on  his  **  History 
of  England," 

"  Mt  Deab  Snt, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have 
been  clmoet  wholly  in  the  countiy,  at  a  farmer's  house,  quite  aloiu;, 
trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is  now  finished ;  but  idien  or  how  it  will 
be  acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  ai«  questions  I  cannot  resolve. 
I  imif  therefore,  bo  much  employed  upon  that^  that  I  am  under  the 
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it&oemiy  of  po^img  off  nty  intended  visii  to  Lmcolnshize  for  thk 
son.  Eeynolds  is  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in 
the  case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  diligence. 
We  have,  therefore,  agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till  next  summer, 
when,  we  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes  and 
you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit.  We  often 
meet,  and  never  without  remembering  you.  I  see  Mr.  Beauolerc  reiy 
often  botii  in  town  and  country.  He  is  now  going  directly  forward  to 
become  a  second  Boyle ;  deep  in  chemistry  and  physics.  Johnson  has 
been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  parson.  Dr.  Taylor;  and  is  returned 
to  his  old  haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer,  en  attendant 
a  better  place ;  but  visiting  about  too.  Every  soul  is  visiting  about, 
and  merry  but  myself;  and  that  is  hard,  too,  as  I  have  been  trying  these 
three  months  to  do  something  to  maiee  people  laugh.  l?here  ha/re  I 
been  strolling  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  '  Natural  History'  is  about  half-finished,  and  I  will 
shortly  finish  the  rest.  God  knows,  I  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishings 
which  is  but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  as  the  fiitdt 
of  my  scurvy  cironnatanees.  They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Oppo- 
sition's gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of  libei'ty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I 
have  published,  or  Davies  has  publi^ed  for  me  an  '  Abridgment  of  the 
History  of  England,'  for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused  in  the 
newspapers,  for  betraying  the  liberties  of  the  people.  God  knows  I 
had  no  thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head ;  my  ^ole  aim  being 
to  make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  *Sqaire  Bichaid  says,  *w&kld 
do  no  harm  to  nobody.'  However,  they  set  me  down  asacn  arrant  Tory, 
and  consequently  an  honest  man.  When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part 
of  it,  you'll  say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.  Gbd  bless  you,  and  with  my 
most  r  ^spectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"OuvBB  Qoumurm,'* 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TnotjaH  Groldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from  his 
literary  occupations  to  visit  Bennet  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire, 
lie  soon  yielded  to  attractions  from  another  quarter,  in  which 
somewhat  of  sentiment  may  have  mingled.  Miss  Catherine 
Homeck,  one  of  his  beautiM  fellow  travellers,  otherwise 
called  Little  Comedy,  had  been  married  in  Augui?t  to  Henry 
William  Bunbury,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has 
become  celebrated  for  the  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil> 
Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  pay  the  oewly 
maxried  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat,  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk. 
How  could  he  resist  such  an  invitation — especially,  as  the  Je»- 
samy  Bride  would,  of  course,  be  among  the  guents  ?    It  is  tme. 
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he  was  hampered  with  work;  he  was  still  more  hampered 
with  deht;  ms  accounts  with  Newbery  were  perplexed;  but 
all  must  give  way.  New  adTances  are  procured  from  New- 
bery on  the  promise  of  a  new  tale  in  the  style  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wfdcefield,  of  which  he  showed  him  a  few  roughly-sketched 
chapters ;  so,  his  purse  replenished  in  the  old  way,  "by  hook 
or  by  crook,"  he  posted  off  to  visit  the  bride  at  Barton.  He 
found  there  a  joyous  household,  and  one  where  he  was  wel- 
comed with  affection.  Garrick  was  there,  and  played  the  part 
of  master  of  the  revels,  for  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Notwithstanding  early  misunderstand- 
ings, a  social  intercourse  between  the  actor  and  the  poet  had 
-grown  up  of  late,  from  meeting  together  continually  in  the 
same  circle.  A  few  particulars  have  reached  us  concerning 
'Goldsmith  while  on  this  happy  visit.  We  believe  the  legend 
lias  come  down  from  Miss  Mary  Homeck  herself. 

"  While  at  Barton,"  she  says,  "  his  maimers  were  always 
playful  and  amusing,  taking  the  lead  in  promoting  any  scheme 
of  innocent  mirth,  and  usually  pre&cing  the  invitation  with 
'  Come,  now,  let  us  play  the  fool  a  little.'  At  cards,  which 
was  commonly  a  round  game,  and  the  stake  small,  he  was 
always  the  most  noisy,  affected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and 
teased  his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and 
banter  on  their  want  of  spirit  in  not  risking  the  hazard  of  the 
game.  But  one  of  his  most  favourite  enjoyments  was  to  romp 
with  the  children,  when  he  threw  off  aU  reserve,  and  seemed 
one  of  the  most  joyous  of  the  group. 

*'  One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his  songs, 
chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with  some  taste 
and  humour :  several,  I  believe,  were  of  his  own  composition, 
and  I  regret  that  I  neither  have  copies,  which  might  have 
been  readily  procured  from  him  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber their  names." 

His  perfect  good  humour  made  him  the  object  of  tricks  of 
all  kinds ;  often  in  retaliation  of  some  prank  which  he  himself 
had  played  off.  Unluckily  these  tricks  were  sometimes  made 
at  the  expense  of  his  toilet,  which,  with  a  view  peradventure 
to  please  the  eye  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  he  had  again  enriched 
to  the  impoverishmentof  his  purse.  "  Being  at  all  tunes  gay  in 
his  dress,"  says  this  lady-like  legend, "  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  breakfast-table  in  a  smart  black  silk  coat  with  an 
expensive  pair  of  ruffles ;  the  coat  some  one  contrived  to  soil. 
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and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed;  but,  eitiier  by  accident,  or 
probably  by  design,  tbe  day  after  it  came  home  the  sleeves 
became  daubed  with  paint,  which  was  not  discoyered  until 
the  ruffles  also,  to  his  great  mortification,  were  irretrievably 
disfigured. 

*'  He  always  wore  a  wig,  a  peculiarity  which  those  who 
judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical  head  of 
Keynolds  would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occasion,  some  person 
contrived  seriously  to  injure  this  important  adjunct  to  dress. 
It  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the  country,  and  the  misfortune 
seemed  irreparable  until  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet 
were  called  in,  who,  however,  performed  his  functions  so 
indifferently,  that  poor  Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the 
signal  for  a  general  smile." 

This  was  wicked  waggeiy,  especially  when  it  was  directed 
to  mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  imfortunate  poet  to  improve  his 
personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was  at  all  times  dubi- 
ously sensitive,  and  particularly  when  among  the  ladies. 

We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  unlucky  tumble 
into  a  foimtain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a  feat  of  agility 
in  presence  of  the  fair  Homecks.  Water  vras  destiued  to  be 
equally  baneM  to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  *'  Some 
d^erence  of  opinion,"  says  the  fair  narrator,  "  having  arisen 
with  Lord  Harrington  respecting  the  depth  of  a  pond,  the 
poet  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  anything 
valuable  was  to  be  found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  pick  it  up.  His  lordship,  after  some  banter,  threw  in  a 
gxiinea ;  Goldsmith,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  kind  of  bravado, 
in  attempting  to  fulfil  his  promise  without  getting  wet,  acci- 
dentally feU  in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but  perse- 
vered, brought  out  the  money,  and  kept  it,  remarking  that  he 
had  abimdant  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  any  further  proo& 
of  his  lordship's  whim  or  bounty." 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Homeck,  the 
Jessamy  Bride  herself;  but  while  she  gives  these  amusing 
pictures  of  poor  Goldsmith's  eccentricities,  and  of  the  mis- 
chievous pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  bears  imqualified 
testimony,  which  we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  to  the  qualities 
of  hi^  head  and  heart,  which  shone  forth  in  his  countenance, 
and  gained  l^itn  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  visit,  vaguely  called  to 
mind  by  this  &ir  lady  in  after  years,  was,  that  Goldsmith 
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read  to  lier  and  her  sister  the  fivst  part  of  a  norel  whieli  lid 
had  in  hand.  It  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  on  which  he  had  obtained  an 
advance  of  money  from  Newbery  to  stave  aS  some  pressing 
debts,  and  to  provide  fimds  for  this  very  visit.  It  never  was 
finished.  The  bookseller,  when  he  came  a^rwacds  to  ex- 
amine the  manuscript,  objected  to  it  as  a-  mere  narrative 
version  of  the  Good-natured  Man.  Goldsmith,  too  easily  put 
out  of  conceit  of  his  writings,  threw  it  aside,  fi»*getting  thatdiis 
was  the  very  Newbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  by 
him  for  nearly  two  years,  through  doubts  of  its  saeeess. 
The  loss  of  ue  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regiBtted.;  it 
doubtless  would  have  been  properly  wrought  up  b^are  given 
to  the  press,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  in  life,  and 
traits  of  character,  while  it  could  not  &il  to  bear  traces  >of  his 
delightful  style.  What  a  pity  he  had  not  been  guided  l^  the 
opinions  of  his  fiur  listeners  at  Barton,  iufttead  €£  that  q£  the 
astute  Mr.  Newbery  I 


CHAPTER  XXXIIl. 

We  have  mentioned  'old  General  Ogletiiorpe  as  one  ei 
Goldsmith's  aristoeratical  acquaintances.  This  veteran,  bom 
in  1698,  had  commenced  life  early  by  serving,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  imder  Prince  Eugene,  against  the  Turks.  He  had 
continued  in  military  life,  and  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  1745,  jmd  received  a  command  during  the 
Scottish  rebellion.  Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tendencies,  he 
was  suspected  and  accused  of  fiivouring  the  rebels;  and 
tiiough  acquitted  by  a  court  of  inqiiiry,  was  never  afterwaids 
employed ;  or,  in  technical  language,  was  shelved.  He  had 
since  been  repeatedly  a  mender  of  parHament,  and  had 
always  distinguished  himself  by  learning,  taste,  active  bene- 
volence, and  high  Tory  principles.  His  name,  however,  has 
become  historical,  chi^y  from  his  transactions  in  America, 
and  the  share  he  took  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia.  It  lies  embalmed  in  honourable  immofrtality  in  a 
single  line  of  Pope's : 

'*  One,  driven  hy  strong  benevolence  ofaotd, 
ShaU  fly,  like  Qglethoi^e,  from  pole  to  pole." 
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The  veteran  yma  now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  but  healthy 
and  vigorous^  and  as  mnch  the  pretuc  chevalier  as  in  his 
younger  days,  when  he  served  with  Pnioee  Eugene.  His 
taMe  was  often  the  giilhering-pk»e  of  men  of  talent.  John- 
son was  fi'eqiieistly  &ere,  and  delighted  in  drawing  from  the 
General  details  of  his  various  ^'  expeiieiices.'^  He  was 
aoudous  that  he  should  give  the  woiM  his  life.  "  I  know  no 
man,"  said  he,  "  whose  life  would  be  more  interesting. ** 
Still  the  vivstcity  of  the  General's  mind,  and  ike  variety  of  his 
knowledge,  made  him  skip  !&om  subject  to  sakject  too  fiist  for 
liie  Lexicographer.  "  Oglethorpe,"  growled  he,  **  never 
completes  what  he  has  to  say." 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting  and  ciiaraeteriBtic  account 
of  a  dinner  party  at  the  Gemeimi's,  (April  lOtii,  1722,)  at 
which  Gdctemth  and  Johnson  were  pi^sent.  After  dinner, 
when  the  dbth  was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  at  Johnson's  request, 
gave  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  the  tme  veteran 
style.  Pouring  a  Htde  wine  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines 
and  parallels  with  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of 
the  opposing  forces.  "  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turks," 
to  all  which  Johns<»i  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
ponng  over  the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  purblind 
closeness. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  general  gave  an  anecdote 
of  himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under  Prince  Eugene. 
Sitting  at  table  once  in  company  with  a  Prince  of  Wnrtem- 
berg,  the  latter  gave  a  fillip  to  9.  giass  of  wine,  so  as  to  make 
some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  ikoe.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  done  was  somewhat  equivoeal.  How  was  it  to  be  taken 
by  ^e  stripling  officer  ?  >  K  seriously,  he  must  challenge  the 
prince ;  but  in  so  doing,  be  mi^at  fix  on  himself  the  character 
of  a  drawcansir.  K  passed  ot^ct  without  notice,  he  might  be 
charged  with  cowardice.  His  mind  was  made  up  in  an 
instant.  "Prince,"  said  he,  smiling,  "that  is  an  excellent 
joke :  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England."  So  saying,  he 
threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  pince's  face.  "  77  a  bien 
fait^  mon  prince"  cried  an  old  general  present,  "vow*  Va/vez 
commencL"  (He  has  done  right,  my  prince ;  you  commenced 
it.)  The  prince  had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  veteran,  and  0^e1iK)rpe's  retort  in  kind  was  taken 
in  good  part. 

It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  this  sti»y  ihat  the  officious 
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Boswell,  ever  anxious  to  promote  conyersatLon  for  the  benefit 
of  his  note-book,  started  the  question  whether  duelling  were 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  old  general  fired  up  in  an 
instant.  "Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  with  a  lofty  air;  "un- 
doubtedly a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his  honour."  Gold- 
smith immediately  carried  the  war  into  Boswell'fif  own  quar- 
ters, and  pinned  him  with  the  question,  "  what  he  would  do  if 
affirontedr"  The  pliant  Boswell,  who  for  the  moment  had 
the  fear  of  the  general,  rather  than  of  Johnson  before,  his  eyes, 
replied,  "he  shotdd  think  it  necessary  to  fight."  "Why, 
then,  that  solves  the  question,"  replied  Goldsmith.  "No, 
sir !"  thundered  out  Johnson ;  "  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
a  man  would  do,  is  therefore  right."  He,  however,  sub- 
sequently went  into  a  discussion  to  show  that  there  were 
necessities  in  the  case,  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refinement 
of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who  should  put  up 
with  an  af&ont  without  fighting  a  duel.  "  He  then,"  con- 
cluded he,  "  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from  passion 
against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self-defence,  to  avert  the 
stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven 
out  of  society.  I  covld  wish  there  were  not  that  superfluity 
of  refinement ;  but  while  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a 
man  may  lawfully  fight  a  duel." 

Another  question  started  was,  whether  people  who  dis- 
agreed on  a  capital  point,  could  live  together  in  friendship. 
Johnson  said  they  might.  Goldsmith  said  they  could  not,  as 
they  had  not  the  idem  velle  atque  idem  voile — ^the  same  likings 
and  aversions.  Johnson  rejomed,  that  they  must  shim  the 
subject  on  which  they .  disagreed.  "  But,  sir,"  said  Gold- 
smith, "  when  people  live  together  who  have  something  as  to 
which  they  disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they  will 
be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Blue  Beard : 
'  you  may  look  into  all  the  chambers  but  one ;'  but  we  should 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber,  to 
talk  of  that  subject."  "  Sir,"  thundered  Johnson,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  live  in  friendship  with 
a  man  from  whom  you  differ  as  to  some  point ;  I  am  only 
saying  that  /  could  do  it." 

Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  not  the  best  of  this 
petty  contest  ?  How  just  was  his  remark !  how  felicitous  the 
illustration  of  the  blue  chamber !  how  rude  and  overbearing 
was  the  argumenium  ad  hominem  of  Johnson,  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument ! 
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The  conversation  turned  upon  ghosts.  General  Oglethorpe 
told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Pendergast,  an  officer  in  tiie  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  among  his  comrades 
that  he  shotdd  die  on  a  certain  day.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet 
took  place  on  that  day.  The  colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  it, 
but  came  out  unhurt.  The  firing  had  ceased,  and  his  brother 
officers  jested  with  him  about  the  &llacy  of  his  prediction. 
"The  day  is  not  over,"  replied  he,  gravely;  "  I  shall  die  not- 
withstanding what  you  see."  His  words  proved  true.  The 
order  for  a  cessation  of  firing  had  not  reached  one  of  the 
French  batteries,  and  a  random  shot  from  it  killed  the  colonel 
on  the  spot.  Among  his  effects  was  found  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  he  had  made  a  solemn  entry,  that  Sir  John  Friend, 
who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason,  had  appeared  to 
him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day  of  the  battle). 
Colonel  Cecil,  who  took  possession  of  the  effects  of  Colonel 
Pendergast,  and  read  the  entry  in  the  pocket-book,  told  this 
story  to  Pope,  the  poet,  in  lie  presence  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  General,  appears  to  have  been 
well  received,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith, each  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  kind.  Gold- 
smith's brother,  the  clergyman  in  whom  he  had  such  implicit 
confidence,  had  assured  hun  of  his  having  seen  an  apparition. 
Johnson  also  had  a  friend,  old  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer,  at  St. 
John's  Gate,  "  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man,"  who  told 
him  he  had  seen  a  ghost :  he  did  not,  however,  like  to  talk  of 
it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it  was  men- 
tioned. "  And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Boswell,  "  what  did  he  say 
was  the  appearance  r"     "Why,  sir,  something  of  a  shadowy 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  turn 
in  the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  he  recollects 
that  but  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  London  had  been 
agitated  by  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost;  a 
matter  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  deemed  worthy  of  his  serious 
investigation,  and  about  which  Goldsmith  had  written  a 
pamphlet. 
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Amqixq  the  agreeable  acqnamtances  made  lyy  Goldsmitk 
about  this  time,  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Cradock,  ayouiig  gentleman 
of  Leicestershire,  living  at  his  ease^  but  disposed  to  '^  make 
himself  imeajsy/'  by  meddling  with  literature  and  the  theatre; 
in  £Eict,  he  had  a  passion  for  plays  and  players,  and  had  come 
up  to  town  with  iZdifiad  ^ition  Vvoltaire'e  tragedy 
of  Zobeide,  in  a  view  to  get  it  acted.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  case,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  had  letters 
of  introduction  to  persons  of  note,  and  was  altogether  in  a 
different  position  &om  the  indigent  man  of  genius  whom 
managers  might  harsuas  with  impunity.  Goldsmith  met  him 
at  the  house  of  Yates,  the  actoor,  and  finding  that  he  was 
a  fidend  of  Lord  Clare,  soon  became  sociable  wi&  him.  Mutual 
tastes  quickened  the  intimacy,  especially  as  they  found  means 
of  serving  each  other.  Goldsmidi  wrote  an  epilogue  far  the 
tragedy  of  Zobeide  ;  and  Cradock,  who  was  an  amateur  mu- 
siciau,  arranged  the  music  for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a 
lament  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the 
political  mistress  and  patron  of  Lord  Clare,  which  Goldamth 
bad  thrown  off  hastily  to  please  that  nobleman.  The  tragedy 
was  played  with  some  success  at  Covent  Garden ;  the  lament 
was  recited  and  sung  at  Mrs.  Comely's  rooms—a  very  faahaon- 
able  resort  in  Soho  Square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise 
of  that  name.  It  was  in  wlumsical  parody  of  those  gay,  and 
somewhat  promiscuous  assemblages  that  Goldsmith  used  to 
call  the  motley  evening  parties  at  hk  lodgings,  *' little 
Comelys." 

The  Threnodia  Augustalis  was  not  publicly  known  to  be  L; 
Ooldsnuth  until  several  years  after  his  death. 

Cradock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  felt  more 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  gen^ous  qualities  of  the 
poet,  than  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He  sought  his  so- 
ciety whenever  be  came  to  town,  and  occasionalLy  bad  him  to 
his  seat  in  the  country.  Goldsmith  appreciated  his  sympathy, 
and  unbnrdened  himself  to  hdm  without  reserve.  Seeing  the 
lettered  ease  in  which  this  amateur  author  was  enaiUed  to 
live,  and  the  time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration  of  a 
manuscript,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Cradock,"  cried  he,  "  think  of  me, 
that  must  write  a  voliune  every  month  1"     He  complained  to 
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kiin  of  the  attempts  made  by  inferior  writers,  and  by  others 
who  could  scarcely  oome  mider  that  denomination,  not  only 
to  fdiuse  and  depreciate  Ms  writings,  biit  to  render  him  ridi- 
culous .88  &  man ;  perverting  every  harmless  sentiment  and 
action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice,  or  folly.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  in  the  fiilness  of  his  heart,  '^  I  am  as  a  lion  baited 
by  curs !" 

Another  acquaintance,  which  he  made  about  this  time,  was 
a  young  oosmtryman  of -die  name  of  M'Donnell,  whom  he  met 
in  a  state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course,  befriended.  The  fol- 
lowing grateful  r^ccllBctions  of  his  kindness  and  his  merits 
were  fuxnished  by  that  person  in.  after  years : — 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1 772,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  death  of 
my  elder  brother— when  in  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland- 
left  me  in  a  most  forlorn  situation.  I  was  then  about  eighteen ; 
X  possessed  neither  friends  nor  money,  nor  the  means  of  get- 
ting to  Ireland,  of  which,  or  of  England,  I  knew  scarcely 
anything,  from  having  so  long  resided  in  France.  In  this 
situation,  I  had  strolled  about  for  two  or  three  days,  consider- 
ing what  to  do,  but  unable  to  come  to  any  determination, 
wii^L  Providence  disected  me  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  I  threw 
myself  on  a  seat,  and,  willing  to  forget  my  miseries  for  a  mo- 
ment, drew  out  a  book ;  that  book  was  a  -volume  of  Boileau. 
I  had  not  been  there  long,  when  a  gentleman,  strolling  about, 
passed  near  me,  and  observing,  perhaps,  something  Irish  or 
foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenanoe,  addressed  me :  '  Sir,  you 
GQfsm  studious ;  I  hope  you  £nd  iMa  a  £3;«^ourable  place  to 
pursue  it.'  '  Not  very  studious,  sir ;  I  fear  it  is  the  wout  of 
society  that  brings  me  hither ;  I  am  solitary  and  unknown  in 
this metsotpolis  ;'  and  a  passage  from  Cicero-'^Oratw  pro  Ar^ 
chia^ — oocurring  to  me,  I  quoted  it :  *  Hieo  stfidia  pranootant 
fiobtscum,  periffritHmtur,  rustioemtur.^  '  Yon  are  a  soholar,  too, 
sic,  I  perceive.'  *'  A  piece  of  one,  sir ;  but  I  ought  still  to 
hane  been  in  the  college  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  piok 
up  the  little  I  know.'  A  good  deal  of  conversation  ensued ; 
I  told  him  paait  of  my  histcmy,  and  he,  in  return,  giwe  his  ad- 
dresB  in  the  Temple,  desiring  me  to  call  soon,  from  which,  to 
my  w&Dxte  suzprise  and  gra^fication,  I  found  that  the  person 
w^o  thus  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  my  &te  was  my  coun- 
trymau,  and  a  distinguishsd  oxnament  of  letters. 

^*  I  did  not  Ml  to  keep  the  appoiatment,  and  was  received 
in.lto  kindest  manner.     He  told  me  smilingly,  that  he  was 
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not  rich ;  (ihat  lie  could  do  little  for  me  in  direct  pecuniary 
aid,  but  would  endeavour  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing 
something  for  myself;  observing,  that  he  could  at  least  furnish 
me  with  advice  not  wholly  useless  to  a  young  man  placed  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  metropolis.  '  In  London,'  he  continued, 
*  nothing  is  to  be  got  for  nothing :  you  must  work ;  and  no 
man  who  chooses  to  be  industrious  need  be  imder  obligations 
to  another,  for  here  labour  of  every  kind  conmiands  its  re- 
ward. '  If  you  think  proper  to  assist  me  occasionally  as 
amanuensis,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  will  be  placed  imder 
no  obligation,  until  something  more  permanent  can  be  secured 
for  you.'  This  employment,  which  I  pursued  for  some  time, 
was  to  translate  passages  from  Buffon,  which  was  abridged 
or  altered,  according  to  circumstances,  for  his  Natural 
History." 

Goldsmith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting  a-head  of  him, 
and  he  began  now  to  "  toil  after  iJiem  in  vain." 

Five  volumes  of  the  "  Natural  History"  here  spoken  of,  had 
long  since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  Griffin,  yet  most  of  them  were 
still  to  be  written.  His  young  amanuensis  bears  testimony  to 
his  embarrassments  and  perplexities,  but  to  the  degree  of 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them : 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observed  he,  "  that  he  was  irritable. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  at  times  ;  nay,  I  believe  it  was 
60 ;  for  what  with  the  continual  pursuit  of  authors,  printers, 
and  booksellers,  and  occasional  pecuniary  embarrassments,  few 
could  have  avoided  exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience. 
But  it  was  never  so  towards  me.  I  saw  him  only  in  his  bhmd 
and  kind  moods,  with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  for  aU  who  were  in  any  manner  depen- 
dent upon  him.  I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and  veneration, 
and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind  parent  upon  a  child. 

"  His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  and 
cordiality,  particularly  to  those  with  whom  he  possessed  any 
degree  of  intimacy.  His  good-nature  was  equally  apparent. 
You  could  not  dislike  the  man,  although  several  of  his  follies 
and  foibles  you  might  be  tempted  to  condenm.  He  was  ge- 
nerous and  inconsiderate  :  money  with  him  had  little  value." 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  tormentors  just  alluded  to,  and 
to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  his  task,  Goldfonith 
took  lodgings  for  the  summer  at  a  farm-house  near  the  six- 
mile  stone  on  the  Edgeware-road,  and  carried  down  his  books 
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in  two  return  post-cbaises.  He  "used  to  say  he  believed  the 
farmer's  family  thought  him  an  odd  character,  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her 
children ;  he  was  The  Gentleman.  Boswell  tells  us  that  he 
went  to  visit  him  at  the  place  in  company  with  Mickle,  toans- 
lator  of  the  Lusiad.  Goldsmith  was  not  at  home,  Haying  a 
curiosity  to  see  his  apartment,  however,  they  went  in,  and 
found  curious  scraps  of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon 
the  wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

The  £uin-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though 
much  altered.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence  in  Hyde- 
lane,  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  Hendon.  The 
room  is  still  pointed  out  in  which  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
was  written ;  a  conyenient  and  airy  apartment,  up  one  flight 
of  stairs. 

Some  matter  of  fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  were 
furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  who  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  resided  with  his 
father.  Though  he  had  engaged  to  board  with  the  fomily, 
his  meals  were  generally  sent  to  him  in  his  room,  in  which  he 
passed  the  most  of  his  time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his 
shirt-coUar  open,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Sometimes, 
probably  when  in  moods  of  composition,  he  wotdd  wander 
into  the  kitchen  without  noticing  any  one,  stand  musing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  off  again  to  his  room,  no 
doubt  to  commit  to  paper  some  Ihought  which  had  struck  him. 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  seen 
loitering,  and  reading,  and  musing  imder  the  hedges.  He  was 
subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness,  and  read  much  in  bed ;  if  not 
disposed  to  read  he  still  kept  the  candle  burning ;  if  he  wished 
to  extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  his  reach,  he  flung  his 
slipper  at  it,  which  would  be  found  in  the  morning  near  the 
oyertumed  candlestick,  and  daubed  with  grease.  He  was 
noted  here,  as  eyerywhere  else,  for  his  charitable  feelings 
No  be^ar  applied  to  him  in  yain,  and  he  eyinced  on  all  occa- 
sions great  commiseration  for  the  poor. 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlour  to  Ireceiye  and  entertain  com- 
pany, and  was  yisited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Hugh  Boyd, 
the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  Wilham  Chambers,  and 
other  distinguished  characters.  He  gaye,  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  a  dinner  party ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  his  guests 
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were  detained  by  a  thunder  shower,  he  got  np  a  dance,  and 
carried  the  merriment  late  into  the  night. 

As  usual,  he  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  the  yotung, 
and  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  house  to  see  aoom' 
pany  of  strolling  players  at  Hendon.  The  greatest'  amuse- 
ment  to  the  party,  however,  was  derived  from  his  own  jokes 
on  the  road,  and  his  comments  on  the  performance,  which 
produced  infinite  laughter  among  his  yoiithM  cQmpaaion& 

Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Edgeware,  a  Mr>.  Seguin,  an 
Irish  merchant,  of  literary  tastes,  had  country  quartesfr  for  his 
family,  where  Goldsmith  was  always  weloome. 

In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  playfol  and  even  gro- 
tesque humour,  and  was  ready  for- anythiog— conversation, 
music,  or  a  game  of  romps.  He  pri&d  himself  upon  his 
dancing,  and  would  walk  a  minuet  with  Mrs.  Seguin,  to  thein- 
finite  amusement  of  herself  and  the  children,  whose  shouts  of 
laughter  he  bore  with  perfect  good  humour.  He  womld  fflsg 
Irish  songs,  and  the  Seotoh  ballad  of  Johnny  Armstrong.  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  children's  sports  of  blind  man's  bufP, 
hunt  the  slipper,  &c.,  or  in  their  games>  at  cards,  and  was  the 
most  noisy  of  the  party,  affecting  to  cheat,  and  to  be  eacces- 
sively  eager  to  win ;  while  with  children  of  smaller  size,  he 
would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  and  play  all  kmds 
of  tricks  to  amuse  them. 

One  word  as  to  his  musical  sildll)  <and  his  performaiBce  on 
the  flute,  which  comes  up  so  invariably  in  all  his  fire^e 
revels.  He  really  knew  nothing  of  musio  scientifically ;"  he 
had  a  good  ear,  and  may  have  played  sweetly ;  but  we  are 
told  he  could  not  read  a  note  of  music.  Eoubillac,  the  statuary, 
once  played  a  trick  upon  him  in  this  respect.  He  pretended 
to  score  down  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put  down 
crotchets  and  semibreves  at  random.  When  he  had  finidied. 
Goldsmith  cast  his  eyes  over  it  and  pronounced  it  correct! 
It  is  possible  that  his  execution  in  music  was  like  his  style 
in  writing ;  in  sweetness  and  melody  he  may  have  ^uitohed  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  ' 

He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  ohildren,  and 
knew  how  to  fall  in  with  their  humours.  "  I  little  thought," 
said  Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "  what  I  diould  have 
to  boast  when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to  play  Jade  and  Jill  by 
two  bits  of  paper  on  his  fingers."      He  entertained  Mrs.  Gar- 
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pck,  we  are  toM,  witih  a  wtiole  budget  of  stories  and  songs ; 
delivered  the  ^*  Chimiiey  Sweep"  with  exquisite  taste  as  a 
solo ;  and  performed  a  duet  with  Garidck  of  '^  Old  Hose  and 
Bum  the  Bellows." 

"  I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  George  Coltnan, 
''  when  Goldsmith)  one  evening  when  drinking  coffee  with  my 
father,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  begmi  to  play  with  me,  which 
amiable  act  I  returned  with  a  very  »aaart  ^p  in  the  face  ;  it 
must  have  been  a  tingler,  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little 
spiteful  paw  upon  his  cheek.  This  in&ntile  outrage  was  fol- 
lowed by  summary  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  father 
in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  the 
dark.  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abominably. 
At  length,  a  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me  from  jeopardy ; 
it  was  the  good-natuiied  doctor  himself,  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  which  was 
still  partially  red  from  the  efiects  of  my  petulance.  I  sulked 
jind  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and  soothed  until  I  began  to 
brighten.  He  seized  the  propitious  moment,  placed  three 
hats  upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under  each ;  the  shillings, 
he  told  me,  were  England,  France,  and  Spain.  '  Hey,  presto, 
cockolorum,'  cried  the  doctor,  and  lo !  on  imcovering  the 
shillings,  they  were  all  &und  congregated  under  one.  I  was 
no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  mi^t  not  have  won- 
dered at  the  sudden  revolution  which  brought  England,  France, 
and  Spain  all  under  one  crown ;  but,  as  I  was  also  no  con- 
juror, it  amazed  me  beyond  measure.  From  that  time,  when- 
ever the  doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

'  I  pluck'd  his  gowa.  to  shaire  the  good  man's  smile  ;* 

a  game  of  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always  cor- 
dial friends  and  merry  playfellows." 

Although  Goldsmith  made  the  Edgeware  farm-house  his 
head- quarters  for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  himself  for 
weeks  at  a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cradock,  Lord  Clare,  and  Mr. 
Langton,  at  their  country-seats.  He  woul,d  often  visit  town, 
also,  to  dine  and  partake  of  the  public  amusements.  On  one 
occasion  he  accompanied  Edmimd  Burke  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  the  Italian  Fantoccini  or  Puppets,  in  Panton 
Street ;  an  exhibition  which  had  hit  the  caprice  of  the  town, 
and  was  in  great  vogue.     The  puppets  were  set  in  motion  by 
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wires,  so  well  concealed  as  to  be  with  difficulty  detected. 
Boswell,  with  his  usual  obtuseness  with  respect  to  Goldsmith, 
accuses  him  of  being  jealous  of  the  puppets !  "  When  Burke," 
said  he,  "  praised  the  dexterity  with  which  one  of  them  tossed 
a  pike,  '  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith  with  some  warmth^  *  I  can  do 
it  better  myself/  "  "  The  same  evening,"  adds  Boswell, 
*'when  supping  at  Burke's  lodgings,  he  broke  his  shin  by 
attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much*  better  he 
could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets." 

Goldsmith  jealous  of  puppets !  Tins  even  passes  in  absur- 
dity Boswell's  charge  upon  him  of  being  jealous  of  the  beauty 
of  the  two  Miss  Hornecks. 

The  Panton  Street  puppets  were  destined  to  be  a  source  of 
further  amusement  to  the  town,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  little 
autocrat  of  the  stage.  Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  English 
drama,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  turn  every  subject  of 
popular  excitement  to  account,  seeing  the  success  of  the  Fan- 
toccini, gave  out  that  he  should  produce  a  Primitive  Puppet- 
show  at  the  Haymarket,  to  be  entitled  ''The  Handsome 
Chambermaid,  or  Piety  in  Pattens,"  intended  to  burlesque  the 
sentimental  comedy  which  Garrick  still  maintained  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  idea  of  a  play  to  be  performed  in  a  regular  theatre 
by  puppets,  excited  the  curiosity  and  talk  of  the  toyvn.  "  Will 
your  puppets  be  as  large  as  life,  Mr.  Foote  ?"  demanded  a  lady 
of  rank.  '*  Oh,  no,  my  lady,"  replied  Foote,  "  not  much  larger 
than  Garrick,'* 
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Goldsmith  returned  to  town  in  the  autumn  (1772),  with 
his  health  much  disordered.  His  close  fits  of  sedentary  ap- 
plication, during  which  he  in  a  manner  tied  himself  to  the 
mast,  had  laid  the  seeds  of  a  lurking  malady  in  his  system, 
and  produced  a  severe  illness  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Town  life  was  not  favourable  to  the  health  either  of  body  or 
mind.  He  could  not  resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptation, 
which,  now  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on 
every  side.  Accordingly  we  find  him  launching  away  in  a 
career  of  social  dissipation  ;  dining  and  supping  out ;  at  clubs, 
at  routs,  at  theatres ;  he  is  a    guest  witii  Johnson  at  die 
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Thrales,  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  lively  sallies ;  he  is  a 
lion  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  and  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  some  of  the 
high-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  him  a  '^  wild  genius,"  and 
others,  peradventure,  a  "  wild  Irishman."  In  the  meantime, 
his  pecuniary  diffictdties  are  increasing  upon  him,  conflicting 
with  his  proneness  to  pleasure  and  expense,  and  contributing 
by  the  liM-assment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  con- 
stitution. His  "  Animated  Nature,"  though  not  finished,  has 
been  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  money  spent.  The  money  ad.- 
vanced  by  Garrick  on  Newbery's  note,  still  hangs  over  him 
as  a  debt.  The  tale  on  which  Newbery  had  loaned  from  two 
to  three  hundred  poimds  previous  to  the  excursion  to  Barton, 
has  proved  a  failure.  The  bookseller  is  urgent  for  the  settle- 
ment of  his  complicated  account ;  the  perplexed  author  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  liquidation  but  the  copyright  of  the  comedy 
which  he  has  in  his  portfolio ;  "  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Frank,"  said  he,  "  there  are  great  doubts  of  its  success.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and,  like  bargains  wrung  from  Goldsmith 
in  times  of  emergency,  turned  out  a  golden  speculation  to  the 
bookseller. 

In  this  way,  Goldsmith  went  on  "  overrunning  the  consta- 
ble," as  he  termed  it ;  spending  everything  in  advance ; 
working  with  an  overtasked  head  and  weary  heart  to  pay  for 
past  pleasure  and  past  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
curring new  debts,  to  perpetuate  his  struggles  and  darken  his 
future  prospects.  While  the  excitement  of  society  and  the 
excitement  of  composition  conspire  to  keep  up  a  feveristness 
of  the  system,  he  has  incurred  an  unfortunate  habit  of  quack- 
ing himself  with  James's  powders,  a  fashionable  panacea  of 
the  day. 

A  fSarce  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled  "  llie 
Irish  Widow,"  perpetuates  the  memory  of  practical  jokes 
played  off  a  year  or  two  previously  upon  the  alleged  vanity  of 
poor  simple-hearted  Goldsmith.  He  was  one  evening  at  the 
house  of  his  Mend  Burke,  wUen  he  was  beset  by  a  tenth  muse, 
an  Irish  widow  and  authoress,  just  arrived  from  Ireland,  full 
of  brogue  and  blunders,  and  poetic  fire  and  rantipole  gentility. 
She  was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  her  poems ;  and  assailed 
Goldsmith  for  his  patronage  ,  the  great  Goldsmith — ^her  coun- 
tryman, and  of  course  her  Mend.  She  overpowered  him 
with  eulogiufos  on  his  own  poems,  and  then  read  some  of  her 
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owa,  with  vehemence  of  tone  and  gesture,  appealing  etm- 
tinually  to  the  great  Goldsmith  to  know  how  he  relished  them. 

Po<»:  Goldsmith  did  all  that  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman could  do  iQ  sujch  a  case  ;  he  praised  her  po^ns  as  &i 
as  the  stamaeh  of  his  senee  woidd  permit :  perhaps  a  little 
further ;  he  offered  her  his  subscription,  and  it  was  not  mitil 
she  had  retired,  with  many  parting  compliments  to  the  great 
Goldsmith,  that  he  pronounced  the  poetry  that  had  been  in- 
flicted on  him  exe<arable.  The  whole  seene  had  been  a  hoax 
got  up  by  Burke  for  the  amusement  of  his  ccmipany,  and  the 
Irish  widow,  so  admirably  perform^  had  been  personated  by 
a  Mrs.  Balfour,  a  lady  of  \m  eonnexicm,  of  great  spnghtliness 
and  talent. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  story  to  establish  the  alleged  vanity 
of  Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  teUs  rather  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Burke ;  being  unwarrant^le  under  their  relations  of  Meod- 
ship,  and  a  species  of  waggery  quite  beneal^  his  genius. 

Croker,  in  his  notes  to  Boswell,  gives  another  of  Hiese 
practical  jokes  perpetrated  by  Biu*ke  at  the  expense  of  Gold- 
smith's credulity.  It  was  related  to  Croker  by  Colonel 
O'Moore  of  Cloghan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  was  a  party  con- 
cerned. The  Colonel  and  Burke,  walking  one  day  through 
Leicester  Square,  on  their  way  to  Sir  Joshua  Eeyndlds's,  with 
whom  they  were  to  dine,  observed  Goldsmith,  who  was  like- 
wise to  be  a  guest,  standing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which  was 
staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign  ladies  in  the  window  of 
an  hoteL  ''  Observe  Goldsmith,"  said  Burke  to  O'Mooce, 
*'  and  mark  what  passes  between  us  at  Sir  Joshua's."  They 
passed  on,  and  reached  there  before  him.  Burke  received 
Goldsmith  with  affected  reserve  and  coldness ;  being  pressed 
to  explain  the  reason,  *'  Beally,"  6£ud  he,  "  I  am  ashamed  to 
keep  company  with  a  person  who  could  act  as  you  have  just 
done  in  the  Square."  Goldsmith  protested  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  what  was  meant.  *'  Why,"  said  Burke,  "  did  you  not 
exclaim  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those  women,  what  stupid 
beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring  with  such  admiration  at 
those  pointed  Jezebels^  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by 
unnoticed?"  "  Siu:ely,  surely,  my  dear  friend",  cried  Gold- 
smith, with  alarm—"  surely  I  did  not  say  so  ?"  "  Nay,"  re- 
plied Burke,  '^  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should  I  have£n0wn 
it  ?"    *'  That's  true,"  answered  Goldsmitili, ''  I  am  vety  aoKzy 
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—it  wa§  veary  foolisli :  /  do  recoiled  that  something  of  the  hind 
passed  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had  uttered  it," 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  off  by- 
Burke  before  he  had  attained  the  full  eminence  of  his  social 
position,  and  that  he  may  have  felt  privileged  to  take  liberties 
with  Goldsmith  as  his.  countryman  and  college  associate.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter,  and 
his  guileless  simplicity,  made  him  a  butt  for  the  broad  waggery 
of  some  of  his  associates ;  while  others,  more  polished,  thoiurh 
equaUy  perfidious,  are  ok  the  watck  to  give  currency  tola 
bulls  and  blunders. 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  where  Bos^ 
well  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  every  one's  mind. 
It  was  sportively  suggested  that  &J^te  should  be  held  at  Lich- 
field in  honour  of  Jobuison  and  Oarrick,  and  that  the  "  Beaux 
Stratagem"  should  be  played  by  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Club.  "  Theao,"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  "  I  shall  certainly  play 
Scrub.  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that 
character."  The  imwary  speech,  which  any  one  else  migkt 
have  made  without  comment,  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
recordas  whimsically  characteristic.  Beauderc  was  extremely 
apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  at  his  expense,  founded  perhaps  on 
some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed  up  with  the  embellishments 
of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  relates  to  a  venerable  dish  of 
peas,  served  up  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  which  should  have  been 
green,  but  were  any  other  colour.  A  wag  suggested  to  Gold- 
smith, in  a  whisper,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Hammer- 
smith, as  that  was  the  way  to  turn  *  em  green  (Tumham-Green). 
Goldanith,  delighted  witii  the  pun,  endeavoured  to  repeat  it 
at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  the  point.  "  That  is  the  way  to 
make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Nobody  laughed.  He  perceived 
he  was  at  fault.  "  I  mean  that  is  the  road  to  turn  'em  green." 
A  dead  pause  and  a  stare ;  "  whereupon,"  adds  Beauclerc, 
"  he  started  up  disconcerted  and  abruptly  left  the  table." 
This  is  evidently  one  of  Beauclerc's  caricatures. 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclerc  were  seated  at 
the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Shelbume,  the  minister,  whom  poli- 
tical vmters  thought  proper  to  nickname  Malagrida.  ''  Do 
you  know,"  said  Goldsmith  to  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "  that  I  never  could  conceive  why  they  call  you 
Malagrida,  y«>r  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man."   This 
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was  too  good  a  trip  of  the  tongue  for  Beauderc  to  let  pass:  he 
serves  it  up  in  his  next  letter  to  Lord  diarlemont,  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  mode  of  turning  a  thought  the  wrong  way,  peculiar 
to  the  poet ;  he  makes  merry  oyer  it  with  his  witty  and  sar- 
castic compeer,  Horace  Walpole,  who  pronounces  it  "  a  pic- 
ture of  Gk)ldsmith*s  whole  life."  Dr.  Johnson  alone,  when  he 
hears  it  bandied  about  as  Goldsmith*s  last  blimder,  growls 
forth  a  friendly  defence ;  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  a  mere 
blunder  in  emphasis.  He  meant  to  say,  I  wonder  they  shoidd 
use  Malagrida  as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Goldsmith !  On 
such  points  he  was  ever  doomed  to  be  misinterpreted.  Rogers, 
the  poet,  meeting  in  times  long  subsequent  with  a  surviyor 
from  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  was  in  con- 
versation. Tlie  old  conversational  character  was  too  deeply 
stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  to  be  effaced.  "  Sir," 
replied  the  old  wiseacre,  "  He  was  a  fool.  The  right  word 
never  came  to  him.  If  you  gave  him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he'd 
say.  Why  it's  as  good  a  shilling  as  ever  was  horn.  You  know 
he  ought  to  have  said  coined.  Coined^  sir,  never  entered  his 
head.     He  was  a  fool,  sir,** 

We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Goldsmith's  simplicity 
is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  one  in 
which  he  is  represented  playing  upon  the  simplicity  of  others, 
especially  when  the  victim  of  his  joke  is  the  '^  Great  Cham" 
himself,  whom  all  others  are  disposed  to  hold  so  much  in  awe. 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  supping  cosily  together  at  a 
tavern  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  kept  by  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  a  proteg^  of  Garrick's.  Johnson  delighted 
in  these  gastronomical  t^te-d-tiies,  and  was  expatiating  in  high 
good  humour  on  a  dish  of  rumps  and  kidneys,  the  veins  of  his 
£)rehead  swelling  with  the  ardour  of  mastication.  "  These," 
said  he,  "  are  pretty  little  things ;  but  a  man  must  eat  a  great 
many  of  them  before  he  is  filled."  "  Aye ;  but  how  many  of 
them,"  asked  Groldsmith,  with  affected  simplicity,  "would 
reach  to  the  moon  ?"  "  To  the  moon  !  Ah,  sir,  that  I  fear, 
exceeds  your  calciilation."  "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  think  I  could 
tell."  "  Pray,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear."  "  Why,  sir,  one,  if  it 
were  long  enough .'"  Johnson  growled  for  a  time  at  finding 
himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  school-boy  trap.  "  Well,  sir," 
cried  he  at  leii^th,  "  I  have  deserved  it.  I  shoidd  not  have 
provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so  foolish  a  question." 
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Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illustrative  of  Gold- 
smitli's  vanity  and  envy,  is  one  which  occurred  one  evening 
wlienhe  was  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party  of  ladies,  and  a  bal- 
lad-singer imder  the  window  struck  up  his  favourite  song  of 
"  Sally  Salisbury."  "  How  miserably  diis  woman  sings !"  ex- 
claimed he.  '^  Pray,  doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  ^'  could 
you  do  it  better  ?"  "  Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  be 
judges."  The  company,  of  course,  prepared  to  be  entertained 
by  an  absurdity ;  but  their  smiles  were  well  nigh  turned  to 
tears,  for  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  skill  and  pathos  that 
drew  universal  applause.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for 
music,  whicb  had  been  jarred  by  the  false  notes  of  the  ballad- 
singer;  and  there  were  certain  pathetic  ballads,  associated 
with  recollections  of  his  childhood,  which  were  sure  to  touch 
the  springs  of  his  heart.  We  have  another  story  of  him, 
connected  with  ballad-singing,  which  is  still  more  character- 
istic. He  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  Williank 
Chambers,  in  Bemers- street,  seated  at  a  whist-table,  with  Sir 
William,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when  all  at  once  he 
threw  down  lus  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  into  the 
street.  He  returned  in  an  instant,  resiuned  his  seat,  and  the 
game  went  on.  Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ventured 
to  ask  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  fearing  be  had  been  overcome 
by  the  heat  of  the  room.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Goldsmith ; 
'*  but  in  truth  I  covld  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  street,  half  singing,  half  sobbing,  for  sucb  tones 
could  only  arise  from  the  extremity  of  distress;  her  voice 
grated  pinfdly  on  my  ear  and  jax7ed  my  frame',  so  that  I 
could  not  rest  imtil  I  had  sent  her  away."  It  was  in  fact,  a 
poor  ballad-singer,  whose  cracked  voice  had  been  heard  by 
others  of  the  party,  but  without  having  the  same  effect  on 
their  sensibilities.  It  was  the  reality  of  his  fictitious  scene  in 
the  story  of  the  Man  in  Black ;  wherein  he  describes  a  woman 
in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on  her  back, 
attempting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a  moumM  voice 
that  it  was  difEcult  to  determine  whether  she  was  singing 
or  crying.  "  A  wretch,"  he  adds,  "  who,  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, still  aimed  at  good  humour,  was  an  object  my  friend 
was  by  no  means  capable  of  withstanding."  The  Man  in 
Black  gave  the  poor  woman  all  that  he  had — a  bimdle  of 
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matckcs.  Goldsmith,  it  is  probable,  sent  his  baHad-singeT 
away  TejoieiDg,  with  all  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

Banelagh  was  at  that  tbne  greatly  in  vogue  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment.  It  was  situated  near  Chelsea;  the 
principal  room  was  a  Rotunda  of  great  dimensions,  with  an 
orchestra  in  the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes  all  round.  It  was 
a  place  to  which  Johnson  resorted  occasionally.  '*  I  am  a 
,  great  friend  to  public  amusements,"  said  he,  "^for  they  keep 
people  from  vice.'**  Goldsmith  was  equally  a  friend  to  them, 
ti^ugh  perhaps  not  altogether  on  such  morid  grounds.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  masquerades,  which  were  then 
exceedingly  popular,  and  got  up  at  Banelagh  with  great 
expense  and  magnificence.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had 
likewise  a  taste  for  such  amusements,  was  sometimes  his  com- 
panion, at  other  times  he  went  alone;  his  peculiarities  of 
person  and  manner  would  soon  betray  him,  whatcTer  might 
be  his  disguise,  and  he  would  be  singled  out  by  wags,  ac- 
<}uainted  with  his  foibles,  and  more  successful  than  himself  in 
maintaining  their  incognito,  as  a  capital  subject  to  be  played 
Bpon.  Some,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  would  decry  his 
writings,  and  praise  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  others  would 
laud  his  yerses  to  the  skies,  but  purposely  misquote  and  bur- 
lesque them ;  others  would  annoy  lum  with  paxodies  ;  while 
one^oung  lady,  whom  he  was  Umg,  a.>%posed.  with 
great  success  and  infinite  humour,  silenced  his  rather  boisterous 
laughter  by  quoting  his  own  line  about  "  the  loud  laugh  that 
sp^iks  the  vacant  mind."  On  one  occasion,  he  was  actually 
driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  persevering  jokes  of  a  wag, 
whose  complete  disguise  gave  him  no  means  of  retaliation. 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  at  one  of  these  amusements,  his  fM 

*  "  Alas,  sir !"  said  Johnson,  q>eakmg,  when  in  another  mood,  of 
grand  houses,  fine  gardens,  and  splendid  places  of  public  amusement, 
"  2Xt&j  sh' !  these  are  only  struggles  for  happiness.  When  I  fiist 
entered  Etaneiagh,  it  gare  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind 
such  as  I  never  ezperie&eed  anywhere  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when 
he  viewed  kis  immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great 
multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my 
heart  to  consider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that 
was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think." 
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esesay,  Kemiek,  immediaiely  addressed  to  him  a  ccqpj  of 
aooikjiiMHis  Terses,  to  the  iic^owing  purport : 

"  To  Dr.  Goldsmith;  on  seeing  his  name  in  the  list  ofmummefrs  at  the 

kUe  Tnasquerade : 

"  How  widely  different,  Goldfunith,  are  the  ways 
Of  Doctors  now,  and  those  of  ancient  days  ! 
Theirs  taught  the  truth  in  academic  shades, 
Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnight  masquerades. 
€o  dianged  the  times  !  say,  philosophic  sage, 
Whose  genius  suits  so  well  this  tasteful  age. 
Is  the  Pantheon,  late  a  sink  obscene, 
Become  the  fountain  of  chaste  Hippocrenel 
Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow^ 
Inspired  by  th*  Aganippe  of  Soho  ? 
Bo  wisdom's  sons  gorge  cates  and  vermicelli, 
Ijike  beastly  Bickerstaffe  or  bothering  Kelly  1 
Or  art  thou  tired  of  th'  undeserved  applause. 
Bestowed  on  bards  affecting  Virtue's  cause  ? 
Is  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain. 
The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain  1 
If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
A  modem  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man." 

GoldsExrth  was  keenly  s^ositiye  to  attacks  of  the  kind,  and, 
meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  called  him  to 
sharp  account  for  taMng  such  a  Kberty  with  his  name,  and 
calling  his  morals  in  question,  merely  on  aceoimt  of  his  bein^ 
seen  at  a  place  of  general  resort  and  amusement.  Kenrid$ 
shuffled  and  sneaked,  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing  dero- 
gatory to  his  private  character.  Goldsmith  let  him  know, 
however;  that  he  was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once 
indulged  in  attacks  of  this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that 
another  such  outrage  would  be  foEowed  by  personal  chastise- 
ment. 

Kenrick  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  av^iged 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  by  complaining  of  his  having 
made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  making  coarse  com- 
ments upon  his  writings,  conversation,  and  person. 

The  scurrilous  satire  of  Kenrick,  however  unmerited,  may 
have  diecked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades.  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning,  found  him  walking 
al)out  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a  reverie,  kicking  a  bundle  of 
dothes  before  him  like  a  foot-ball.     It  proved  to  be  an  expen* 
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sive  masquerade  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough 
to  purchase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  tibe 
worth  of  his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in  exercise. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Fbom  the  feyerish  dissipations  of  town,  Goldsmith  is  sum- 
moned away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  month  of  December,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bunbury 
invites  him  down  to  Barton,  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  letter  is  written  in  the  usual  playful  vein  which  marks  his 
intercourse  with  this  charming  family.  He  is  to  come  in  his 
"  smart  spring- velvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  new  wig  to  dance  with 
the  haymakers  in,  and,  above  all,  to  follow  the  advice  of  her- 
self and  her  sister,  (the  Jessamy  Bride,)  in  playing  loo.  This 
letter,  which  plays  so  archly,  yet  kindly,  with  some  of  poor 
Goldsmith' s  peculiarities,  and  bespeaks  such  real  ladylike  regard 
for  him,  requires  a  word  or  two  of  annotation.  The  spring- 
velvet  suit  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  a  gallant  adorn- 
ment, (somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  famous  bloom-coloured 
coat,)  in  which  Goldsmith  had  figured  in  the  preceding  month 
of  May — ^the  season  of  blossoms — ^for,  on  ike  21st  of  that 
month,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chronicle  of  Mr. 
William  Filby,  tailor:  To  your  blue  velvet  suit,  £21  10*.  M, 
Also,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson  col- 
lar for  the  serving  man.  Again  we  hold  the  Jessamy  Bride 
responsible  for  this  gorgeous  splendour  of  wardrobe. 

The  new  wig  no  doubt  is  a  bag-wig  and  solitaire,  still  highly 
the  mode,  and  in  which  Goldsmith  is  represented  as  figuring 
when  in  fuU  dress,  equipped  with  his  sword. 

As  to  the  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  presume  it 
alludes  to  some  gambol  of  the  poet,  in  the  course  of  his  former 
visit  to  Barton ;  when  he  ranged  the  fields  and  lawns  a  char- 
tered libertine,  and  tumbled  into  the  fish-ponds. 

As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in  sportive  allu- 
sion to  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in  their  merry 
evening  parties;  affecting  the  desperate  gambler  and  easy 
dupe ;  running  counter  to  all  rule ;  making  extravagant  ven- 
tures ;  reproadiing  all  others  with  cowardice ;  dashing  at  ail 
hazards  at  the  pool,  and  getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to 
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the  great  amusement  of  the  company.  The  drift  of  the  fair 
sisters'  advice  was  most  probably  to  tempt  him  on,  and  then 
leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

With  these  comments,  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply  to  Mrs. 
Bunbury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand  humorous  writing,  which 
has  only  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which 
throws  a  familiar  light  on  the  social  circle  at  Barton. 

"Madam, — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance  which  critical 
candour  could  require,  but  after  all,  find  so  much  to  object  to,  and  so 
xnuch  to  raise  my  indignation,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  it  a  serious 
answer. — I  am  not  so  ignorant,  madam,  as  not  to  see  there  are  many 
sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  (Solecism  is  a  word  that 
comes  from  the  town  of  Soleis,  in  Attica,  among  the  Greeks,  built  by 
Solon,  and  applied  as  we  use  the  word  Kidderminster  for  curtains  from  a 
town  also  of  that  name — ^but  this  is  learning  you  have  no  taste  for  1) — 
I  say,  madam,  there  are  many  sarcasms  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But 
not  to  seem  an  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take  leave  to  quote  your  own  words, 
and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they  occur.  You  begin  .as 
follows: 

'  I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  you  soon  will  be  here, 

And  your  spring-velvet  coat  very  smart  will  appear. 

To  open  our  ball  the  first  day  of  the  year.' 

"Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet '  g^od'  applied  to 
the  title  of  doctorl  Had  you  called  me  '  learned  doctor,'  or  '  grave 
doctor,'  or  '  noble  doctor,'  it  might  be  allowable,  because  they  belong  to 
the  profession.  But  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  my  '  spring-velvet 
coat,'  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in 
the  middle  of  winter  ! — a  spring-velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter  !  1  ! 
That  would  be  a  solecism  indeed !  and  yet,  to  increase  the  inconsis- 
tency, in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me  a  beau.  Now,  on  one 
side  or  other  you  must  be  wrong.  If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never  think  of 
wearing  a  spring-velvet  in  winter;  and  if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why 
then,  tibat  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two  next  strange 
lines: 

*  And  bring  with  you  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay. 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay.' 

"  The  absurdity  of  making  hi^  at  Christmas  you  yourself  seem  sensi- 
ble of :  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh ;  and  so,  indeed,  she  well  may  ! 
The  Latins  have  an  expression  for  a  contemptuous  kind  of  laughter, 
'  naao  eontemnere  adunco;*  that  is;,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked  nose.  She 
may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  if  she  thinks  fit.  But 
now  I  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propositions, 
which  is  to  take  your  and  your  sister's  advice  in  playing  at  loo.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  offer  raises  my  indignation  beyond  the  bounds  of  prose ; 
it  inspires  me  at  once  with  verse  and  resentmenti  I  take  advice  1  and 
firom  whom  1    You  shall  hear : 
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^  Fint  let  mo  8ii{ip08e,  what  maj  shortly  be  trae^ 
The  company  set,  and  the  word  to  be  Loo : 
All  smirking,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventnne;. 
And  oglini^  the  stake  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre. 
Bound  and  round  go  the  cards,  while  I  inwardly 
At  never  once  finding  a  yis^  fmm.  Pam. 
I  lay  down  my  stake,  apparently  cooL, 
While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pooL 
I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 
I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  thfui  I : 
Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creatuve  will  aim 
By  losing  their  money  to  venture  at  fame. 
'Tis  in  Tain  that  at  niggard^  cfRition  I  scold, 
Tis  in  yain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold  : 
All  play  their  own  way,  asid  they  think  me  an  asB, — 
'  What  does  Mrs.  Bunbury  f— *  I,  Sir )    I  pass.' 
«  Pray  wliat  does  Miss  Homeekt  take  courage,  cometlo/ 
'  Who,  I  ?  let  me  see.  Sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.* 
Mr.  Bunbuiy  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devil, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snug,  and  continue  to  sigh  on. 
Till,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 

The  whole  pool  as  my  own *  Come,  give  me  fir*  cardsL 

'  Well  done ! '  cry  the  ladies :  '  Ah,  Doctor,  that's  ^ood  1 

The  pool's  very  rich — ah  !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd  !  * 

l^us  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext^ 

I  ask  for  advice  from  the  lady  that's  next : 

'  Pray,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  give  your  advice; 

Don't  you  think  the  best  way  is  to  venture  for't  t«doe  V 

'  I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  '  to  try  it,  I  own — 

'  Ah  1  the  Doctor  is  loo'd !     Come,  Doctor,  put  down.* 

Thus,  playing,  and  playing,  I  still  grow  more  eager. 

And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  ladies,  I  ask,  if  law  matters  you're  skill'd  in. 

Whether  crimes  such  as  yours  should  not  come  before  Fielding 

For  giving  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law ; 

And  picking  of  pockets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye. 

Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 

Wh*at  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought ! 

By  the  gods,  I'll  enjoy  it,  though  'tis  but  in  thought ! 

Both  are  placed  at  the  bar,  with  all  proper  decorum. 

With  bunches  of  fennel,  and  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  faces  with  mobs  and  all  that. 

But  the  judge  bids  them,  suigrily,  take  oflT  their  hat. 

When  uncover'd,  a  buzz  of  inquiry  runs  round, 

'  Pray  what  are  their  crimes  ]' — '  They've  been  pilfering  foimd. 
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*  But  pi»y  who  have  they  pilfefd  1'-—'  A  doctor,  1  hear,' 

'  Wkatf  yon  solenm-faoedf  oddrloobing  man  thai  stands  near  f* 

*  The  same/ — *  What  a  pity  !  how  does  it  surprise  oae. 
Two  handaomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on  I ' 

Then  their  friends  ali  come  round  me  with  cringing -and  leering. 

To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  swearing 

First  Sir  Charles  advances,  with  phrases  well  Strang, 

'  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  girls  are  but  young.' 

'  The  younger  the  worse,*  I  return  him  again, 

*  It  shows  that  their  habits  are  all  dyed  in  grain/ 

'  But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 

*  What  signifies  hand^omet  when  people  are  thieves  V 

*  But  where  is  your  justice  ?  their  cases  are  hard/ 
What  signifies  yz»^tC6  ?     I  want  the  reward' " 

"  There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds ;  there's  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  ofi^ers  forty  pounds ;  there's  the  parish  of 
Tyburn,  from  the  Hog-in-the-pound  to  St.  Giles's  watch-house  offers 
forty  pounds,— I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict  them  !' — 

"  *  But  consider  their  case, — ^it  may  yet  be  your  own  ! 
And  see  how  they  kneel !    Is  your  heart  made  of  stone  V 
This  moves :— so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent. 
For  ten  pounds  in  hand,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  spent. 

''  I  challenge  you  all  to  answer  this :  I  tell  you,  yon  cannot.  It  cats 
deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter :  and  next — but  I  want  room 
— so  I  believe  I  shall  battle  the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week 
—I  don't  value  you  all  % 

"0.  G." 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas  visit  to 
Barton ;  that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow  at  his  heels, 
and  take  notes  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings.  We  can  only- 
picture  him  in  our  minds,  easting  off  all  care ;  enacting  the 
lord  of  misrule ;  presiding  at  the  Christmas  revels ;  providing 
all  kinds  of  merriment ;  keeping  the  card-table  in  an  uproar, 
and  finally  opening  the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  his 
spring- velvet  suit,  with  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  gay  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it 
kept  Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement,  aggravated 
the  malady  which  was  impairing  his  constitution ;  yet  his 
increasing  perplexities  in  money  matters  drove  him  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  society  as  a  relief  from  solitary  care.  The  delays 
of  the  theatre  added  to  these  perplexities.  He  had  long  since 
finished  his  new  comedy,  yet  the  year  1 772  passed  away  with- 
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out  his  being  able  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  uninitiated 
in  the  interior  of  a  theatre,  that  little  world  of  traps  and 
trickery,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  obstacles  and  perplexities 
multipUed  in  the  way  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
author  by  the  mismanagement  of  managers,  the  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  rival  authoi*s,  and  the  fantastic  and  impertinent 
caprices  of  actors.  A  long  and  baffling  negociation  was 
carried  on  between  Groldsmith  and  Colman,  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden,  who  retained  the  play  in  his  hands  imtil  the 
middle  of  January  (1773)  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
theatrical  season  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Goldsmith's 
pectmiary  difficulties  were  augmenting  and  pressing  on  him. 
We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  the  following  letter: 

"  To  George  Col'man,  Esq, 

"Deab  Snty — ^I  entreat  you'll  relieve  me  from  that  state  of  saspenae 
in  which  I  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever  ohjections  yoa 
have  made,  or  shall  mike  to  my  play,  I  will  endeavour  to  remove,  and 
not  argne  about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges  either  of  its  merits 
or  its  faults,  I  can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a  former  occasion,  when  my 
other  play  was  before  Mr.  Ganick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr. 
Whitehead's  tribunal,  but  I  refused  the  proposal  with  indignation :  I 
hope  I  shall  not  experience  such  harsh  treatment  from  you  as  from  him. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  shortly;  by 
accepting  my  play,  I  can  readily  satisfy  my  creditors  that  way ;  at  any 
rate,  I  must  look  about  to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's 
sake  take  the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me 
have  the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have  given  as  bad  plays 
as  mine. 

"  I  am,  your  friend  and  servant, 

"Olevxb  G0IJ)BMirH." 

Colman  returned  the  manuscript,  with  the  blank  sides  of 
the  leaves  scored  with  disparaging  comments,  and  suggested 
alterations,  but  with  the  intimation  that  the  fedth  of  the 
theatre  should  be  kept,  and  the  play  acted  notwithstanding. 
Goldsmith  submitted  the  criticisms  to  some  of  his  friends,  who 
pronounced  them  trivial,  imfair,  and  contemptible,  and  inti- 
mated that  Colman,  being  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  might  be 
actuated  by  jealousy.  The  play  was  then  sent,  with  Colman's 
comments  written  on  it,  to  Garrick ;  but  he  had  scarce  sent  it 
when  Johnson  interfered,  represented  the  evil  that  might 
result  from  an  apparent  rejection  of  it  by  Covent  Garden,  and 
undertook  to  go  forthwith  to  Colman,  and  have  a  talk  witii 
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him  on  the  subject.     Groldsmith,  therefore,  penned  the  foUow-. 
ing  note  to  Gfamck : — 

"Deas  Snty — I  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  gave  you  yes- 
terday. Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  a  sensible 
friend,  I  b^an  to  think  it  indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you  the  ocUum 
of  confirming  Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  you  will 
send  my  play  back  by  my  servant ;  for  having  been  assured  of  having  it 
acted  at  the  other  house,  though  I  confess  yours  in  every  respect  more 
to  my  wish,  yet  it  would  be  a  folly  in  me  to  forego  an  advantage  which 
lies  in  my  power,  of  appealing  from  Mr.  Colman's  opinion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  town.  I  entreat,  if  not  too  late,  you  will  keep  this  afiaic 
a  secret  for  some  time. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

'*Oliveb  GoLDSMrrH.** 

The  negociation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  was  effective.  "  Colman,"  he  says,  "  was  prevailed 
on  at  last  by  much  solicitation,  nay,  a  kind  of  force,"  to  briag 
forward  the  comedy.  Still  the  manager  was  ungenerous;  or, 
at  least,  indiscreet  enough  to  express  his  opinion  that  it  would 
not  reach  a  second  representation.  The  plot,  he  said,  was 
bad,  and  the  interest  not  sustained;  *4t  dwindled,  and  dwin- 
dled, and  at  last  went  off  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."  The 
effect  of  his  croaking  was  soon  apparent  within  the  walls  of 
the  theatre.  Two  of  the  most  popular  actors.  Woodward  and 
Gentleman  Smith,  to  whom  the  parts  of  Tony  Lumpkin  and 
Young  Marlow  were  assigned,  refused  to  act  them;  one  of 
them  alleging,  in  excuse,  the  evil  predictions  of  the  manager* 
Goldsmith  was  advised  to  postpone  the  performance  of  hia 
play  until  he  could  get  those  important  parts  well  supplied. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would  sooner  that  my  play  were  damned 
by  bad  players  than  merely  saved  by  gopd  acting." 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lumpkin, 
and  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre,  for  Gentleman 
Smith  in  Young  Marlow ;  and  both  did  justice  to  their  parts. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  friends  in  the  sue- 
cess  of  his  piece.  The  rehearsals  were  attended  by  Johnson, 
Cradock,  Murphy,  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  and  the  whole 
Homeck  connexion,  including,  of  course,  the  Jessamy  Bridey. 
whose  presence  may  have  contributed  to  flutter  the  anxious 
heart  of  the  author.  The  rehearsals  went  off  with  great 
applause,  but  that  Colman  attributed  to  the  partiality  of 
fnends.      He  contiaued  to  croak,  and  re^ed  to  incur  any 
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expense  in  new  scenery  or  dresses  on  a  plaiy  whidb.  he  was 
sure  would  prove  a  failure. 

The  tine  was  at  hasd  £br  the  first  c^reseataticmr  and  as 
yet  tlie  comedy  was  wii&out  a  title^  ^  We  axe  aH.  in  labour 
for  a  name  for  Gol^s  play,'^  said  MinsoB,  wh&i,  aa  mual, 
took  a.  kind  o£  fsLtherly  protecting  interest  in.  poor  Ck>}i£nnith^8 
aifi&ink  ''  The  Old  SLouse  a  Kew  inn^  was.  thou^t  of  £Qr  a 
lime,  IsEBt  stffl  did  not  please.  Sir  Joi^aa  Bejpoldsr  proposed 
^  The  BeMe's  Btge^kxagem,^  an  d^^anl  tide^  bat  not  consii^red 
applicable,  the  perplezfdes  of  the  comedy  beiB^  produeed  by 
the  mistake  of  the  hero,  not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine. 
The  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Mrs.  Cowley  for  one  of 
her  comedies.  "  The  Mistakes  of  a  Night"  was  the  title  at 
length  fbced  upon,  to  which  Goldsmith  prefixed  the  words, 
♦'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

The  evil  boding^  of  Colmoa  stffi  eontunsed ;  ikejr  wexetrFen 
cmnmunicated  m  the  bos  office  to  the  serrant  d  the  Dufae  of 
Gloncester,  who  wa6>  sent  ta-  engi^;  a  box..  Never  dad  the 
pky  ai  a  popokr  writer  stn^le  into*  eztstaacetlffong^  greater 
difficulties. 

In  the  meantmse  Fbote's  '^PrunMyePUppetshow,"  entitiied 
**  Tlie  Handsome  Housemaid,  or  Piety  oa  Pattens^"  had  been 
brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  15tk  of  Febmasy^  AH 
the  world,  fashionable  and  un&shioBable,  had  erowlud  to  lie 
theatre.  The  street  was  thronged  with  efiiipage»«-4;he:  doore 
were  stormed  by  the  mob.  The  buiiesqne  was  eompktflfy 
successM,  and  sentimentai  eomedy  reoeiv^  itatfoietoK.  JSpea 
Garrick,  v^o  had  reeently  befriended  it,  mnr  ganre  if  a  kidE, 
as  he  saw  it  going  down  hill^  imd  sent  Goldismsth  a  faumwous 
prologue  to  l^Ip  his  comedy  of  l^e  opposite'  sdtool.  Gainek 
and  Goldsmith,  however,  were  now  on  -vecy  cordiai  tezmsi  to 
whieh  the  social  meetings  in  the  cn?de  of  the  Hoxneda  and 
BunbuTfs  may  have  contaribnted.  ' 

On  Ifie  1 5th  of  Miareh,  tiienew  comedy  was  ^ht^  peilbraied 
^ose  who  had-  stood  up  fer  its  merits^  and  been^  irritated  aad 
dic^usted  by  l&e  treatment  it  had  reedved  fnm  the  aonuiger, 
determmed'  to  muster  their  foren?,  and  aid-  m  gvmg  tUm  §^nd 
launch  upon  the  town.  Thepartsculan  of  tM»  eeoMefialsaa, 
and  of  its  triumphant  suecess",  are  amusing^  told  by  Chxadinv- 
hmd  in  his  memoirs; 

*^We  were  not  crver  sanguine  of  soceen^  bat  jmimMtf 
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detenmned  t»  stmggle  heard  for  our  audior.  W&  accordingly 
assemMied  our  strengtiL  at  tbe  ^akspeai^  Tayem,  in  a  con- 
ttdesal^lo  body,  Ibr  an  early  dbmer,  where  Samuel  Johnson 
took  the  ohair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  and  wa»  the  Hfb  and 
a&dl  of  the  corps:  the  poet  took  post  silently  by  hiis  side,  with 
the  Bnrke»,  Sur  Joshua  Eeynold»,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  White- 
foord,  aad  a  pliaknx  of  North  British  pred^teimined'  ap- 
plftuders,  under  the  banner  of  Major  Mils,  all'  good  men  and 
true.  Ova  iUustrious  president  was  in^  inimitable  glee ;  and 
poor  Croldsmi^  liiat  day  took  all  his  raillery  a»  patiently  and 
complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done  any  day 
or  every  day  of  his  Hfe.  lii  the  meantiine  we  did  not  forget 
^msdxxtY,  tarn  though  we  had  a  betl^ar  comecfy  going,  in  which 
Johnson  was^ohief  aetor,  we  betook  ourselves  in  good  time  19o 
our  sepfficate  and  aUotted  posts,  and  waited  the  awlhl  drawing 
up  of  the^  custain^  As  our  stations  were  preconcerted,  so 
weiQ  our  sigiate  for  plaudits' asvai^d  and  determined  upon, 
in  &  vamaer  that  gavB  ever3r  one  his  oue  whsase  to  Ibok  for 
tfagm,  aud  ham  ixf-  follo(wt&eia  up( 

^  We  had  taseoisg  v»  a  Tery  wortiky  and  efficient  member, 
long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  larger  Adam 
Druimnond;  of  an&able  iiieiaoryrWha  wa»  gifted  by*  nature 
with,  tbe  most  SDnozous,  and  at  tiie  same  time  tiie  most  con- 
tagious, laugh:  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs.  The 
a^^aing-  of  the  horse;  of  the-  mm  of  HyBtai^)eS'  was-  m  whisper 
to  it;.  1^  whob  ^umder  o£  the  toatre  coidd  iKit  drown*  it. 
Thift  laxsi.  and  ingeniouB  friend  Ibiriy  forewarned  us  that  he 
knew^BonBireF  whenta  give  his  fii:«,  than  the  camion'  did  that 
was  pA&aiSBd  aa  a  battsry.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  have  a 
flappur  at  hxB  dbow,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be-  deputed  to 
'diafe  c^lSsei^  I  phoned'  hiaar  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  neariy 
ever  ther  stage,  in*  frdl  view  of  the  pit  and  galleries^  and  per- 
fosdy  wdl.  situatecfe  to-give  tiie  eeto  all  its  play  through  Hhe 
haMfniK  and:  rec»se»  oi  tbe  theatre.  The  success  of  our 
mavBBiums  wa»  oom^ete.  AQ  eyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who 
sat  in  affront:  roi«r  of  a  side- Bos;  and  when  he  laughed,  every- 
bedy  tliea^t  themselte»warraaBted  to  mesg.  £a  the  mean- 
tinis^  my  frissd  fdOowcd  signals  witk  a  rattle  so  upsems^lUy 
«98iBiBy.tiiat»<wiiisix  he  had  ve|M»tted  it  sevsray  limes^,  the  atten- 
tioa  ot  tiie.  spectators  was  so  engsossed  by  his  person  and 
,pOTfaiimances,  that  tlie  progioss  of  the  pky  seined  likely  to 
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become  a  secondary  object,  and  I  foimd  it  prudent  to  insumate 
to  him  that  he  might  halt  his  music,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  author ;  but  alas !  it  was  now  too  late  to  rein  him.  in ; 
he  had  laughed,  upon  my  signal,  where  he  found  no  joke, 
and  now,  imluckily,  he  fancied  that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost 
everything  that  was  said,  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could  be 
more  mal-apropos  than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and 
then  were.  These  were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit  began 
to  take  umbrage;  but  we  carried  our  point  through,  and 
triumphed,  not  only  over  Cobnan's  judgment,  but  our 
own." 

Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as  exagge- 
rated or  discoloured.  Cumberland's  niemoirs  have  gener^y 
been  characterised  as  partaking  of  romance,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  he  had  particular  motives  for  tampering  with 
the  truth.  He  was  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  jealous  of  the 
success  of  a  rival,  and  anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  the 
private  management  of  Mends.  According  to  various  ac- 
counts, public  and  private,  such  management  was  unnecessary, 
for  the  piece  was  ''received  throughout  with  the  greatest 
acclamations." 

Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  dared,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  performance.  He 
had  been  so  overcome  by  his  apprehensions,  that,  at  the  pre- 
paratory dinner,  he  could  hardly  utter  a  word,  and  was  so 
choked  that  he  could  not  swaUow  a  mouthM.  When  hisi 
friends  trooped  to  the  theatre,  he  stole  away  to  St.  James*s 
Park :  there  he  was  found  by  a  friend,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  wandering  up  and  down  the  Mall  like  a- troubled 
spirit.  With  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
where  his  presence  might  be  important  should  any  alteration 
be  necessary.  He  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  and 
made  his  way  behind  the  scenes.  Just  as  he  entered  there 
was  a  slight  hiss,  at  the  improbability  of  Tony  Lumpkin's 
trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty  miles  oft, 
on  Crackscull  Common,  though  she  had  been  trundled  about 
on  her  own  grourds.  **  What's  that  ?  Whafs  that  ?"  cried 
Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great  agitation.  ''  Pshaw ! 
Doctor,"  replied  Cohnan,  sarcastically,  *'  don't  be  frightened 
at  a  squib,  when  we've  been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder !"    Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature. 
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Goldsmith  did  not  easily  forget  this  ungracious  and  iU-timed 
sally. 

If  Colman  was,  indeed,  actuated  b^  the  paltry  motives 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was  most 
amply  punished  by  its  success,  and  by  the  taunts,  epigrams, 
and  censures  levelled  at  him  through  the  press,  in  which  his 
false  prophecies  were  jeered  at,  his  critical  judgment  called 
in  question^  and  he  was  openly  taxed  with  literary  jealousy. 
So  galling  and  imremitting  was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length 
wrote  to  Goldsmith,  entreating  him  "to  take  him  off  the 
rack  of  the  newspapers ;"  in  the  meantime,  to  escape  the 
laugh  that  was  raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical  world  of 
London,  he  took  rei^ge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which  assailed  the 
ears  of  the  manager : 

"to   OBOUOK   colman,  ESQ., 

"  On  the  nteeest  of  Dr.  Goldsmith* s  new  Comedy, 

**  Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning  weeds, 

Kor  thus  with  jokes  be  flamm'd : 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  plaj  succeeds, 

His  next  maj  still  be  damm'd. 
As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fall. 

To  sink  his  next  prepare ; 
Now  actors  hire  from  Wapping  Wall, 

And  dresses  from  Bag  Fair. 
For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly. 

The  prologue  Kelly  write ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  night. 
Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf. 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame. 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  yourself, 

And  print  it  in  his  name" 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was 
ascribed  by  some  of  the  newspaper  scribblers  to  Cumberland 
himself,  who  was  *'  manifestly  miserable  "  at  the  delight  of 
the  audience,  or  to  Ossian  Macpherson,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  whole  Johnson  clique,  or  to  Gk)ldsmith's  dramatic  rival, 
Kelly.  The  following  is  one  of  the  epigrams  which  appeared: 

'*  At  Dr.  Qoldsmith's  merry  play, 
J  All  the  spectators  laughl  they  say, 
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The  iJgMirtinn,  Bir,  I  joanst  dex^ 
For  Cnmberland  and  Kelly  ery. 

Mother,  addressed  io  Croldflmith,  aQudes  to  K£S!^6  earlj 
appreaalioesliip  to  stBy^nwking : 

*^  If  £dlf  ioidsfftiiH  ifiAh  ihe  j&ope  of  yonr  jaiia% 
.4]mI  tbiBknthat  too  looaoiy  it  pligs. 
He  snjBely,  dear  Doctor,  ndll  nerer  r^tiae 
To  2xuike  it  a  new  Fair  ofStaj^  f*' 

Cradock  Itad  zietunied  to  the  oomxtry  l)€£are  €be  pcoductiQoa 
of  the  plaj ;  the  followmg  lettez:,  written  just  after  the  per- 
formaDAe,  ^es  an  additional  picture  of  the  thorns  whic^ 
beset  an  authop  in  the  patJi  of  theatrical  literature : 

"My  Dxab  Sib,^— The  play  has  met  with  a  sacceBS  madi  heyoadyoifl' 
ecKpecftAlSanB  or  mine.  I  tlumk^ou  sincereiy  for  yonr  epUogn^,  whidi, 
however,  could  not  be  used,  but  with  your  peimisfflon  SiaXL  be  pzinted. 
The  story,  in  short,  is  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outUne  of  an 
epilogue  than  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by  Miss  Catley,  and 
which  she  approved ;  Mrs.  Bulkley,  hearing  this,  insisted  on  throwing 
up  her  part  (Miss  Hardcastle)  unless,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
theatre,  she  were  pennitted  to  jpeak  the  epilogii&  la  this  embarrass- 
ment, I  thought  of  making  a  qnaiTeUiBg  epilogae  between  Catley  and 
her,  debating  toTu)  diould  fspak  <tibe  e|>ilogue  ^  but  then  Miss  Catley 
refused,  after  I  had  taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  ont  I  was  then 
at  a  loss  indeed ;  an  epUogue  was  to  be  made,  .and  lor  none  but  Mrs. 
Bulkley.  I  made  one,  and  Cohnan  thought  it  too  bad  to  be  spoken;  I 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a  fourth  time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish 
thing,  as  you  will  shortly  see.  6adi  is  the  iiiatttry  of  jny  stage  adven- 
tures, and  which  I  have  at  last  done  with.  Iteaonot  help  saying  that  I 
am  very  sick  of  the  stage ;  and  thoiigh  I  haUave  I  shall  get  three 
tolerable  benefits,  yet  I  ^b^all  on  the  whc^  he  a  ioser,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  light :  my  ease  and  eom&rt  I  martaiiBly  lost  while  it  was  in 
agitation. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Cradook, 

"  Tour  ofali^  and  obedient  jeannuK^ 

"OXSWXEL  GOLDSiaiH. 

^'  P.S.'— Present  my  most  humble  regpects  to  Mrs.  Cradock." 

Johnson,  wlio  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  ftro- 
motii^  the  interests  of  poor  '*  Goldy/'  was  triumphant  At  the 
success  of  the  pieoe.  *'  I  know  of  no  eoxnedy  for  many  years,** 
said  he^  "  that  has  so  xauoh  exhilia.ra.ted  an  audienoe ;  that 
has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  comedj — making  aa 
audience  merry." 

Goldsmith  was  happy  also  in  gleaning  applause  from  less 


authoritatiTe  sources.  Northcote,  the  painter,  then  a  youthM 
pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Beyneld8,tand  Ealph,  Sir  Joshua's  con- 
.  fidential  mau,  had  taken  their  stations  in  the  gallery  to  lead 
the  applause  in  that  quarter.  Goldsmith  asked  Northcote's 
opinion  of  the  play.  The  youth  modestly  declared  he  could 
not  presume  to  judge  in  such  matters,  '*  Did  it  make  you 
laughL  ?"  ''  Oh,  exceedingly ! ''  ''  Th«t  k  all  I  w|iiii«," 
rej^Mod  <jblcbsaixtik ;  and  rewarded  Iran  I6r  his  mH^Bm.  hj 
bcnc-tidcets  for  Ms  £rst  benefit  night. 

The  comedy  was  immediately  pitt  to  press,  and  dedicated  tt> 
Johnson  in  the  fonowisg  gcate£al  and  a^ctionate  terms : 

^  In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  not  mean 
so  much  to  complun^it  you  as  mys€^.  It  may  do  me  some 
2ioaM»ir  to  infoinn  the  puWc,  that  I  have  lived  many  yeass  in 
intimacy  with  you.  it  may  serve  the  intei^sts  of  wiamfcimi, 
riso,  to  inferm  tihem,  Ijasat  {he  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a 
itmiacter,  witiiout  impari^g  iihe  most  una:&cted  piety.** 

Use  tsopyi^ht  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbeiy ,  according 
to  agreement,  wliose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  far 
exceeded  the  debts  for  wbidi  the  autlior,  in  his  perplexitias, 
hMd  pareNengaged  it.  Tlie  fiosi  wliich  accroad  to  Goldsmitk 
from  Ids  liraiefit  idghis,  afiiaxded  but  a  -i^ight  palUation  of  fals 
peeuBMery  difficulties.  His  £iends,  while  they  exulted  in  his 
success^  Httle  knew  of  his  eontinualty  increasing  embarrass- 
menHs,  and  of  the  anxiety  of  mind  which  k^t  taking  Ms  pen, 
wluie  it  impaired  the  ease  -and  j&eedoin  of  sj^kit  ndcessary  to 
'  SfitidLtovfl  coDOipositkm* 
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The  triumpixant  soooess  of  '^She  Sto(^  to  Ckmquer," 
bro^t  ibarth,  a£  c<Miz8e,  ^bme  curpiiigB  and  oa^viHrngs  of 
imiliwrl^Tig  scri^Mecs,  which  are  die  th<^ns  and  brxars  in  tiie 
BaHi  of  BuccessM  authors.  Goldsmilii,  tliough  easily  nettled 
Dy  attacks  of  the  kind,  was  at  present  too  wdl  satii^ed  with 
the  reception  of  bis  eomedy  to  heed  them ;  bat  the  following 
aBonymeus  letter,  wiudi  Appeared  in  a  pubiie  paper,  was  not 
te>  be  taken  wa&  equal  eq^uaoHnity : 
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**Fw  the  London  PackeL 

"to  db.  qoldsmith. 

(*'  Vou8  V0U8  noyez  par  vanvU,**) 

•  *'SiB, — The  happj  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  puffing  your 
own  compositions,  proyokes  me  to  come  forth.  You  have  not  been  the 
editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  not  to  discover  the  trick  of  literazy 
humbug ;  but  the  gauze  is  so  thin  that  the  very  foolish  part  of  the 
world  see  through  it,  and  discover  the  doctor's  monkey  fsjCQ  and  cloven 
foot.  Your  poetic  vanity  is  as  unpardonable  as  your  personal.  Would 
men  believe  it,  and  will  women  bear  it,  to  be  told  that  for  hours  the 
great  Goldsmith  will  stand  surveying  his  grotesque  orang-outang's  figure 

in  a  pier  glass  1    Was  but  the  lovely  H k  as  much  enamoured,  you 

would  not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in  vain.  But  your  vanity  is  prepos- 
terous. How  will  this  same  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in  the 
praise  of  Goldy  ?  But  what  hafi  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain  of?  '  The 
Traveller^  is  a  flimsy  poem,  built  upon  &lse  principles — ^principles 
diametrically  opposite  to  liberty.  What  is  the  '  Goodnatured  Man  *  but 
a  poor  water-gruel  dnunatic  dose).  What  is  'The  Deserted  Tillage/ 
but  a  pretty  poem  of  easy  numbers,  without  &ncy,  dignity,  genius,  or 
fire  ?  And  pray  what  may  be  the  last  speaking  pantomime,  so  praised 
by  the  doctor  himself,  but  an  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a 
.  woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  without  plot,  incident,  or  intrigue  1  We  are 
made  to  laugh  at  stale,  dull  jokes,  wherein  we  mistake  pleasantry  for 
wit,  and  grimace  for  humour — ^wherein  every  scene  is  unnatural,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  rules,  the  laws  of  nature^  and  of  the  dxama>  viz., 
two  gentlemen  come  to  a  man  of  fortune's  house,  eat,  drink,  &c.,  and 
take  it  for  an  inn.  The  one  is  intended  as  a  lover  for  the  daughter ;  he 
talks  with  her  for  some  hours,  and,  when  he  sees  her  again  in  a  different 
dress,  he  treats  her  as  a  bar-girl,  and  swears  she  squinted.  He  abuses 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  him  out  of  his  own  doors. 
The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a  fool,  proves  to  be  the  most 
sensible  being  of  the  piece ;  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  act  by  bidding 
his  mother  lie  close  behind  a  bush,  persuading  her  that  his  &ther,  her 
own  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  and  that  he  has  come  to  cut  their 
throats;  and  to  give  his  cousin  an  opportunity  to  go  off,  he  drives  his 
mother  over  hedges,  ditches,  and  through  ponds.  There  is  not,  sweet, 
sucking  Johnson,  a  natural  stroke  in  the  whole  play,  but  the  young  fel- 
low's giving  the  stolen  jewels  to  the  mother,  supposing  her  to  be  the 
landhtdy.  That  Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice  to  tiiis  piece,  I  honestly 
allow ;  that  he  told  all  his  friends  it  would  be  damned,  I  positively 
aver;  and  from  Such  ungenerous  insinuations,  without  a  dramatic  meri^ 
it  rose  to  public  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see  it,  though 
I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  or  approved  it,  any  more  than 
the  absurd  plot  of  Home's  tragedy  of  "  Alomso."  Mr.  Goldsmith,  cor- 
rect your  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity,  and  endeavour  to  believe — aa 
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amim,  you  are  of  the  plainest  sort;  and,  as  an  author,  but  a  mortal  piece 
of  mediocrity. 

*  Brise  le  miroir  infidMe 
Qui  Yous  cache  la  Y6rit6.' 

"Tom  Tioklb.*' 

It- would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calculated  to 
wound  the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith.  The  attacks 
upon  him  as  an  author,  though  annoying  enough,  he  could 
have  tolerated ;  but  then  the  allusion  to  his  "  grotesque"  per- 
son, to  his  studious  attempts  to  adorn  it ;  and,  above  all,  to 
his  being  an  imsuccessful  admirer  of  the  lovely  H — k  (the 
Jessamy  Bride),  struck  rudely  upon  the  most  sensitire  part  of 
his  highly  sensitive  nature.  The  paragraph,  it  is  said,  was 
first  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  officious  friend,  an  Irishman, 
who  told  him  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  resent  it ;  but  he 
needed  no  such  prompting.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment and  indignation,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins  of  the  Marines,  he 
repaired  to  Paternoster  Bow,  to  the  shop  of  Evans,  the  pub- 
lisher, whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
Evans  was  summoned  by  his  shopman  from  an  adjoining  room; 
Goldsmith  announced  his  name.  ^^  I  have  called,'^  added  he, 
*'  in  consequence  of  a  scurrilous  attack  made  upon  me,  and  an 
imwarrantable  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  lady. 
As  for  myself,  I  care  little ;  but  her  name  must  not  be  sported 
with." 

Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  said  he 
would  speak  to  the  editor.  He  stooped  to  examine  a  file  of 
the  paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive  article ;  whereupon  Gold- 
smitii's  friend  gave  him  a  signal,  that  now  was  a  favourable 
moment  for  the  exercise  of  his  cane.  The  hint  was  taken  as 
quick  as  given,  and  the  cane  was  vigorously  applied  to  the 
back  of  uie  stooping'  publisher.  Tbe  latter  rallied  in  an 
instant,  and,  being  a  stout,  high-blooded  Welshman,  returned 
the  blows  with  interest.  A  lamp  hanging  overhead  was 
broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  oil  upon  the  combatants  ; 
but  the  battle  raged  with  unceasing  fury.  The  shopman  ran 
off  for  a  constable ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  adjacent  room,  sallied  forth,  interfered  between  the  com- 
batants, and  put  an  end  to  the  a£&ay.  He  conducted  Gold- 
smith to  a  coabh,  in  exceedingly  battered  and  tattered  plight, 
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and  aoooBi|HiDJ£d  Mm.  home,  sootMog  hbn  ^tik  auidi  mock 
commiseration,  though  he  was  generally  suspected,  and  -on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  otttiioT  of  the  libel.' 

Evans  immediately  instituted  a  sint  against  Goldsmith  for 
an  assault,  but  was  ultimately  preyailed  upon  to  compromise 
the  Bta^ttor,  the  po^  €ontribiitiQg  fifty  ponnds  to  ike  Webh 
dunty. 

NeiRi|>aperi  nade  themsBehFes,  as  -may  wdi  be  wqtpttHBd, 
eKoeeduigiy  merry  with  tlie  eombst  Some  tKMMWBwl  ham. 
severely  &r  iwadiiig  (the  sanctiiy  &£  a  msn's  om  tense; 
otiiera  .accused  Jdm  «f  havitig,  in  his  feonner  eajpaoEty  of  editor 
of  a  magittine,  'beesi  gudlty  of  the  ^^wry  o&bkss  :&aA  Jie  avw 
resented  in  othem.  Xhis  drew  from  inm  ti»  fiofiviras^  liiuit- 
cation: 

"^Itesk  it  should  ^  supposed  that  I  fasve  been  mUiiig  io  correct  la 
oihen  an  abuse  t)f  ivliioh  I  have  been  gailtymyBelf,  I  begleave  to  declare 
that  m  an  sy  l^e  I  ixdYer  inxyte  or  dictated  a  single  paragnvph,  letter, 
or  esray  in  a  DeRmqpaper,  eocoept  a  &w  moral  eflBUfv  s&der  te  dkumdbat 
of  a  OiiBese,  »boBt  ten  yens  ago,  m  the  '  Xje^ec,'  and  «  letter,  to 
vbich  I  signed  my  name^  in  the  'St.  James'A  CbxMude.'  If  the 
liberty  €t  &  press,  therefore,  has  been  abased,  I  have  had  no  hsid 
in  it 

"  I  have  always  considered  the  pren  as  fbe  protector  Kff  mzr  freedom, 
as  a  wateliM  guidian,  capable  ^  uniting  tbe  we$k  agiOBBt  Ihe  en* 
croachmente  of  power.  What  eoneenns  the  piitiIic,in9St  propedy  wfamts 
of  a  public  discussion.^  But,  of  late,  the  press  has  turned  from  defending 
'public  interest  to  making  inroads  upon  private  life ;  from  combating 
the  strong  to  overwhelming  the  fedble.  Ko  condition  is  now  too  ob- 
scure for  its  abuse,  and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  x^^c  people. 
In  thissutimer,  4he  freedom  of  ^»e  press  is  beginning  to  isow  Hie  «cms^ 
of  its  own  Assebxtai ;  the  gneat  mnstisppose  it  from  piiscxple,  and  Ae 
weak  from  lear ;  tilljct  Iwt  every  rank  tff  mankind  shall  be  fmid  te  ^ve 
up  its  benefits,  content  with  security  from  insults. 

"  How  to  put  a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  aQ  are  indiscri* 
fflinately  abused,  and  by  i^ich  vice  consegaently  escapes  in  the  general 
censure,  I  son  -onaible  to  teU;  tdl  I  oeuld  wish  is,  &n,t,  as  Ihe  law  gives 
us  no  proteotisin  agaanst  the  ipjary^  so  it  should  give  <ei^nzidBtarB  bo 
shelter  after  having  provoked  ciffreotiosL  The  insults  which  we  jwiuve 
before  the  public,  by  being  more  open,  are  the  more  distresai^ ;  by 
treating  them  with  silent  ccntempt,  we  do  not  pay  a  sufficient  d^e- 
rence  to  the  opinion  of  the  woiid.  By  recurring  to  legal  redress,  we 
too  often  ex^se  the  weakness  of  tbe  law,  wMch  oidy  'serves  to  incErease 
oar  mortification  by  failing  *o  reiieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should 
singly  consider  idmself  as  the  goardiaii  of  Ae  liberty  of  tiie  ipma,  and^ 
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SB'kx  ma  hm  infliueDoe  cm  ^^ctend^  should  ondeKwar  to  josTant  its 
Uoeniiiftiifl&efis  beooming  si  last  ihe  gzare  of  its  freedom. 

"OuvEB  Goldsmith,*' 

BoenreU,  who  had  just  AcciTed  in  town,  met  with  this'«rticle 
ioL  a  newspaper  which  h&  Ibimd  at  Br.  Johnaoa's.  The  doctor 
was  from  home  at  the  tiasie,  and  Bozzy  and  Mrs.  Williams,  in 
a«ritifial  eonfefenee  orer  tke  letter,  determined  from  the  style 
that  it  must  ha^e  heen  written  by  the  lexicographer  hiznself. 
The  latter  on  his  retuEn  soon  imdeeeived  them.  ''Sir,**  said 
he  to  BosweU,  **  Goldsmith  would  no  more  have  asked  me  to 
have  wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  Ibr  him,  than  he  would  have 
asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  ^^raon,  or  do  .anything  else  that 
denoted  his  imbecili^'.  Sir,  hadhe  shown  it  to  any  one  friend, 
he  would  not  haire  been  allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has, 
indeed,  done  it  very  well ;  hut  it  is  a  fooUsh  thing  well  dene. 
I  snppose  he  has  been  so  nniGh  elated  with  the  soccess  of  his 
new  comedy,  that  he  has  thought  «yerything  that  oone^med 
him  mnrt  be  of  importance  to  Ihe  pubUc/ 


» 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Tkx  letam  of  BosweU  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting  down 
the  conversations  of  Johnson,  enables  us  to  glean  from  his 
journal  some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  now  Hx^y- 
Week,  A  time,  during  which  Johnson  was  particularly  solemn 
in  his  manner  and  strict  in  Ms  devotions.  BosweU,  who  was 
the  imitator  of  the  great  moralist  in  everything,  assumed,  of 
course,  an  extra  devoutness  sm  the  present  occasion.  "  He 
had  an  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner."  said  Miss 
Bumey,  (afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay,)  ''  which  he  had 
aoguired  from  constantly  thinking  of,  and  imitating  Dr.  John- 
son." It  would  seem  that  he  undertook  to  deal  out  some 
second-hand  homilies,  dJa  Johnson^  f  or  the  edificadon  of  Gold- 
smith  during  Holy- Week.  The  poet,  whatever  might  be  his 
lehgiDus  feeling,  had  no  disposition  to  be  schooled  by  so  shal- 
low an  apostle.  ''  Sir,"  said  he  in  reply,  '*  as  I  take  my  shoes 
from  the  shoemak^;  and  my  coot  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take 
my  religion  from  the  priest." 

BosweU  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his  memo- 
randum-book.   A  few  days  alterwards>  the  9di  of  April,  he 
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kept  Good  Friday  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in  orthodox  style; 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  crossbnns ;  went  to  church 
with  him  morning  and  evening;  fasted  in  the  interval,  and 
read  with  him  in  the  Greek  Testament ;  then,  in  the  piety  of 
his  heart,  complained  of  the  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  exhortations  to  the  poet,  and 
lamented  that  the  latter  should  indulge  in  ''  this  loose  way  of 
talking.''  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  Goldsmith  knows  nothing 
-—he  has  made  up  Ins  mind  about  nothing.*' 

This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
BosweU,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal.  Johnson, 
however,  with  respect  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed  with  respect 
to  everybody  else,  blew  hot,  as  well  as  cold,  according  to  the 
himiour  he  was  in.  Boswell,  who  was  astonished  and  piqued 
at  the  continually  increasing  celebrity  of  the  poet,  observed 
some  time  after  to  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Gold- 
smith had  acquired  more  fame  than  all  the  officers  of  the  last 
war  who  were  not  generals.  "  Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson, 
his  old  feeling  of  good- will  working  Uppermost,  "  you  will 
find  ten  thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before  you  find  one 
to  do  what  Goldsmith  has  done.  You  must  consider  that  a 
thing  is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pebble  that  paves 
the  street  is  in  itself  more  useful  than  the  diamond  upon  a 
lady's  finger."  , 

On  the  13th  of  April,  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  at 
the  table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the  question 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  Goldsmith  asserts  the 
fact,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence  of  luxury.  Johnson 
denies  the  &ct;  and  observes,  that  even  admitting  it,  luxury 
could  not  be  the  cause.  It  reached  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  human  race.  Soldiers,  on  sixpence  a  day,  could  not  in- 
dulge in  luxuries ;  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  were  out  of  its  sphere.  Wherever 
it  could  reach  them,  it  strengthened  them,  and  rendered  them 
prolific.  The  conversation  was  not  of  particalar  force  or  point, 
as  reported  by  Boswell :  the  dinner  party  was  a  very  small 
one,  in  which  there  was  no  provocation  to  intellectual  display. 

After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  find 
poor  Goldsmith  happy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  Lumpkin's 
song  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  and  another,  called  the 
**  Humours  of  Ballamaguery,"  to  a  very  pretty  Irish  tune. 
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It  was  to  hare  been  introduced  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer/' 
but  was  left  out,  as  the  actress  who  played  the  heroine  could 
not  sing. 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  of  Gold- 
smith's nature  would  break  out,  and  he  would  say  and  do  a 
thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things,  that  made  him  the 
life  of  the  strictly  social  circle.  Johnison,  with  whom  con- 
versation was  eyer3rthing,  used  to  judge  Goldsmith  too  much 
by  his  own  colloquial  standard,  and  undervalue  him  £br  being 
less  proyided  than  himself  with  acquired  &ct8,  the  ammunition 
of  the  tongue,  and  often  the  mere  liunber  of  the  memory ; 
others,  however,  valued  him  for  the  native  felicity  of  his 
thoughts,  however  carelessly  expressed,  and  for  certain  good- 
fellow  qualities,  less  calculated  to  dazzle  than  to  endear.  "  It 
is  amazing,"  said  Johnson  one  day,  after  he  himself  had  been 
talking  like  an  oracle;  '*  it  is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith 
knows ;  he  seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant  than 
any  one  else."  "Yet,"  replied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with 
affectionate  promptness,  "  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is 
more  liked.** 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  General  Oglethorpe's, 
Goldsmith  met  Johnson  again  at  the  table  of  General  Paoli, 
the  hero  of  Corsica.  Martinelli,  of  Florence,  author  of  an 
Italian  History  of  England,  was  among  the  guests ;  as  was 
BosweU,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  minutes  of  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place.  The  question  was  debated  whether 
MJEolinelli  should  continue  his  history  down  to  that  day.  "  To 
be  sure  he  should,"  said  Goldsmith.  "  No,  sir;"  cried  John- 
son, "  it  would  eive  great  ofiPence.  He  would  have  to  teU  of 
almost  all  the  hving  great  what  they  did  not  wish  told." 
Goldsmith, — "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be 
more  cautious ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  place  of  a  judge, 
and  may  speak  his  mind  freely."  Johnson. — *'^  Sir,  a  foreigner, 
when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of 
the peojue among  whomhe  happenstobe."  Goldsmith. — Sir,  he 
wants  only  to  seU  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth :  one  an  honest, 
the  other  a  laudable  motive."  Johnson. — "  Sir,  they  are  both 
laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by 
bis  labours ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them. 
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not  io  aff  lie  may  be^  knocksd'  cm  tiio  head.  1  ivqqM  advise 
htnLtebe-ai  CaJtaii  before  iw  -pKAHabeB  kvluBtoiyoftbe  pre- 
sent age.  A  foreigner  who  attaches  himself  to  a  political 
party  in  this  eeuatry  is  m  the woont  state  tiiatean.  be  imBgined ; 
he  i&  looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddleir.  A  natiire  may  do 
it  &om  interesl.''  BobuM.—''  Of  pnneipie."  QeldamUk.r^ 
«« There  ave-peeple  whoi  tell  a  hundred  politieallies  eveiy  dayr, 
and  ase  not  host  by  it.  Burely,  tho^.  one  masw  tell  lamdi 
with  per&et.  safety.''  Johmon^ — '^  Why^sir,  in  t^e  &8tplaee, 
he  who-  tefia  a  hundred  Isea  haa  disanaed  the  finsee  of  his  laea. 
Bat,  beadea,  a  maik  had  rather  haire  ahundred  lies  told  of  hinOy 
thanone.  tmtih  whidL  he  does  not  wish  to  be  tcdd."  CML 
«mt^,<— **  For  my  part,  Td  tell  the  tnitii«.  andshame  thedcrufi^*' 
Johnsfm^fT^^^  Yes,  sir,  but  the  dsTiL  will  be-  ang^.  I  wiait  in 
shame  tiie  ds!vil;as  much  aa  you  do^  bnt- 1  shoiold  cbflase-to  be 
out  o£  the  xeaah  of  his  dawa."  Goldtmkk  ^  Hut  elswa  esn 
.  do  jwk  T^  hurt  wh^re  you  have  the  diidd  of  tm:&." 

Thwr  hist  n^ly  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  hicky  hitSyaad  doaed 
tiie.aig9wse3it  in  his  fBrnxoB^ 

**  We  talked,"  writes  Boswell,  "  of  the  king's  conyag  tv  see 
Goldsnutb>'ftnew  play."  ''  I  wiak  he  would,'  said  Goldsmith, 
.  adding^  bewcKrec,  with  an  aiSeeled  indifiereace,  '^not  tiiat  it 
woidd  do  me  tha  kaat  good.'"  ^  Well,  then,."  cried  Jxdmaoo, 
laughing,  ^  Irt  us  say  it  wonld  do  kim  geod.  No,,  sir,  this 
affeeta^.iett  will  not  pass;  it  is  might3r  idle..  In  such  a.  stale 
as  ouHK  who  wouldnaft  wishi  to  please  the  ehief  magisteafeal" 

**  I  ^ymioL  to  pleaae  himy"  rejoined Gtoldfflniih,> '** L laaaa^ 
beraliaein  Disyden: 

'Ami  eveiy  poet  is  t&e  moxxardi^B  fHsad';* 

.it  ought  to  be  xeYesaed*"  '^  Nay,"  said  Johnson^  *^  tfaeiEe-flie 
fines  lines  in.  Drydenon  thki  subject  l 

*  9or  eoSkegm  •&  bomnt^enpilaggdepan^ 
And  Bffirat  ieb«l  was.tO'«1B  a  MnLd/  " 

General  Faoli  obseired  that  '^'successfiil  rebela  mi^t  be." 
•* Happy  rebellions,"  interjected  MartineQi.  •* Wenave  bd 
such  phrase,'^  cried  Goldsmitik  '''But  hare  you  not  Ifie 
^lin^r  asked'  Fax^.  ^'Tes,"  v^Oed  Goldianiih^  "all  our 
happy-  revolutions.  They  have,  hurt  oor  con8tituti<m,  and 
unaaxat  it,  till  we  mend  it  byanatherBrAFpT  sxvaiiVriovJ* 
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TLiA  WBS  a  ttiairdy  sally  of  Jacobitism,  that  quite  surprised 
Boswell,  but  must  have  been  relished  by  Johnson. 

General  Faoli  mrationAd  a  passage  in  the  play,  which  had 
been  eottstmexi!  into;  a^  complifliiNit  to  a  ladr  of  distinction, 
whose  mairiage  with  ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  excited  the 
strong  dtmfiprobalioii:  of  the  king;  as"  a  m^alliuiee.  Bbswell, 
to  drttw  Gk^mith  out,  pretended  to  tibink  the  eompliment 
unintentioxttlr.  The.  poet  smiled,  sad  hesifteted^  The  general 
eame  to-  his  relief.  ^  Monsieur  ChldsmM"  said  he,  *'  est 
eomm*  Ja  mery  qm  jeMe  das  perles  ep  heauoeup  d'avires  heUes 
ehosm^  S0»a  &'en  appmreesair,^*  (Mr.  Crol^odth  is  like  the  sea^ 
whieh>  cais^  fiaartik  pearia  and  mffliy  'other  beautiM  Idlings 
withoiitpcaroeiviiigit.) 

^^  Tr^S'-bmif  Hty  et  ires-^jj^ammeni,"  {f&Bj  well  said,  and 
Tesy  •  ekgaatiy,))  exdaimed  Goidsniith;  di&lighted  with  so 
beautiM  at  compfinwnt  from  such  a  t|fia7ter. 

JiOhaaQD;  s^k&  diaparagingly  of  i£e  leamiiag  ef  a  Mr.  Har- 
ris, oi  SdiuSiuxy,  aifidL  doubted  hi&  being  a  good  Grecian. 
^  He  is-  what  is<  much  better,"  eried  Gbldsmith,  with  prompt 
g^odnatvse,  ''^he:  is  a  worthy,  hmBane  mun.^  ^I^Biy^  sir,'^ 
rejpised.  tine  logical  Johnsonv  ''that  is  not  to  the-  purpose  of 
dur  acguMent;  that  wifi  p3t»iTO  that  he  can  play  upon  the 
fiddkr.aaiWf^as  Gimrdini,  as  tlM^  he  is  an  eminent  Grecian." 
G«ldmith  fintnd  he  had  got  i^to  a  scrape,  aasd  seized  upon 
Giardim.to.help  hiasoiit  of  it.  ^  The  gieatestt  musical  per- 
£sRBers,''  said  he,  dextesoudy  turning  the  conTersation, 
^h»Ye  bnt  small  emolvm^its';  €^ardini,  I  am  told,  does  not 
^et  aboi<e  mvem  handb*ed  a  year."  '^That  is.  indeed  but  little 
fox  9i  maa  to  get,"  obses-ved'  JPc^mson,  '''who  does^  best  that 
w^di  m^  many  endeaTOur  to  do.  Thc^  ia  nothing,  I  think, 
im  whidt  ttepower  of  «rt  »  8h«wn  «,  muck  a.  in  playing  on 
the  fiddle..  In  ali  othar  tikingfiF  we  can  do  something  at  first. 
Any  man  will  forge  s  bar  of  iron,  if  you  give  him  a  hammer ; 
not  so  w^  a»  ft  sonithy  but  toleraibly .  A  man  will  saw  a  piece 
of  wood,:  and»  m»ke  as  bos,  thengh  a  dumsy  one;  but  give  him 
*  fijidfeami  fidcOeatid^,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

Hbaa,  upEa&thft  ^v^eie^  though  reported  by^  l&e  one-sided 
Bflinadl,  m,  a^tateralbi^  i^eimieB^of  the  conversation  of  Gold- 
saaih.  and  Maiaiom;  ^e  Ibrmer-  heedless,  often  ifiqgical, 
alwajfKon  thet  kind-hearted'  aide  of  the-questioiiv  and  prone  to 
hiknaeif  by  lucky  hita;  the  latter  closely  argumenta- 
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tive,  studioiudy  sententious,  often  profound,  and  sometimes 
laboriously  prosaic. 

They  Imd  an  argument  a  few  days  later  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
table,  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  *'  Do  you  think,  sir,"  said 
Boswell,  "  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?"  "  Sir," 
replied  Johnson,  **  they  are  not  often  universally  disordered  in 
their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so  upon  them  that  they 
yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate  man  will*  stab 
another.  I  have  often  thought,"  added  he,  ''that  after  a  man 
has  taken  the  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  anything,  however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  fear."  "  I  don't  see  that,"  observed  Goldsmith.  "  Nay, 
but  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Johnson,  "  why  should  you  not  see 
what  every  one  else  does  ?"  "  It  is,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "  for 
fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself;  and 
will  not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him?"  ''  It  does  not 
signify,"  pursued  Johnson,  '*  that  the  fear  of  something  made 
hm  resolve ;  it  was  upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  after  the  reso- 
lution is  taken,  that  I  argue.  Suppose  a  man,  either  from 
fear,  or  pride,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  motive,  bas  resolved 
to  kill  himself;  when  once  the  resolution  is  taken  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  may  then  go  and  take  the  Kir^g  of 
Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  lus  army.  He  cannot  fear 
the  rack  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself."  Boswell  reports 
no  more  of  the  dLscussion,  though  Goldsmith  might  have  con- 
tinued it  with  advantage;  for  the  very  timid  disposition, 
which,  throiigh  fear  of  something,  was  impelling  the  man  to 
commit  suicide,  might  restrain  hun  from  an  act,  mvolving  the 
punishment  of  the  rack,  more  terrible  to  him  tlian  death  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell,  we 
have  scarcely  anything  btitthe  remarks  of  Johnson ;  it  is  only 
by  accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  observations  of 
others,  when  they  are  necessary  to  explain  or  set  off  those  of 
his  hero.  "  When  in  that  presence  "  says  Miss  Bmney,  "  he 
was  unobservant,  if  not  contemptuous,  of  every  one  else.  In 
truth,  when  he  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  commonly  forebore 
even  answering  anything  that  was  said,  or  attending  to  any- 
thing that  went  forward,  lest  he  should  miss  the  smallest 
sound  from  that  voice,  to  whic£  he  paid  such  exclusive,  though 
merited,  homage.  But  the  moment  that  voice  burst  forth,  the 
actention  which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswell  amounted  almost  to 
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pain.  His  ejes  goggled  with  eagerness;  he  leant  his  ear 
ahnost  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Doctor ;  and  his  mouth  dropped 
open  to  catch  every  syllable  that  might  be  uttered ;  nay,  he 
seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to  be  anxious'not 
to  miss  a  breathing ;  as  if  hoping  from  it  latently,  or  mys- 
tically, some  information."  . 

On  one  occasion,  the  Doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Bozzy  as 
he  called  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  con- 
versing with  Miss  Bumey  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  "What  are 
you  doing  there,  sir  V  cried  he,  turning  round  angrily,  and 
clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee  ;  "  Go  to  the  table,  sir." 

Boswell  obeyed,  with  an  air  of  aflBight  and  submission 
which  raised  a  smile  on  every  face.  Scarce  had  he  taken  his 
seat,  however,  at  a  distance,  than,  impatient  to  get  again  at 
the  side  of  Johnson,  he  rose,  and  was  running  off  in  quest  of 
•  something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor  roared  after  him 
autlioritatively,  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sir  ?  Why  do 
you  get  up  before  the  cloth  is  removed  >  Come  back  to  your 
place,  sir :" — and  the  obsequious  spaniel  did  as  he  was  com- 
manded.— «  RunniDg  about  in  the  middle  of  meals !"  muttered 
the  Doctor,  pursing  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his 
rising  risibility. 

Boswell  got  anotherrebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  have 
demolished  any  other  man.     He  had  been  teazing  him  with 

many  direct  questions,  such  as  "  What  did  you  do,  sir  >" 

«  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?"  until  the  great  philologist  became 
perfectly  enraged.  "  I  wiU  not  be  put  to  the  question  r  roared 
he.  "  Don  t  you  consider,  sir,  that  these  are  not  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  why;  What 
is  this?  What  is  that?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long ?  Why  is  a 
fox's  tail  bushy?"  "Why,  sir,"  repKed  pil-garHck,  "you 
are  so  good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you."  "  Sir,"  repHed 
Johnson,  "my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
so  ilir  "  You  have  but  two  topics,  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  on 
another  occasion,  "yourself  and  me,  and  I  am  sick  of 
both." 

B(well*s  inveterate  disposition  to  toad  was  a  sore  cause  of 
EQOTtification  to  his  fether,  the  old  laird  of  Auchinleck  (or 
Affleck).  He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  extravagant  devotion 
to  Paoli,  but  then  he  was  something  of  a  miUtary  hero ;  but 
this  taggmg  at  the  heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  considered 
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ft  kiad  of  pedagogue,  eet  bis  Sootdx  blood  ia  a  ferme&t 
**  Thear'e  nae  hof^  £r  Jamie,  mon,"  inid  he  to  aMend ;  **  Jaoue 
is  gaea  ckfia  gyte.  Wkat  do  yoit  ihink,  moa  ?  JEfe's  doae 
wi*  Fadi ;  he*s  off  wi'  the  land-loixpiBg  acoxuidi^  -of  a  CoocsL- 
can ;  and  whose  tail  do  jou  tibiak  he  has  pina'd  himseif  to 
now,  mon  ?  A  tiomtme,  mon ;  an  auM  domiaie;  he  keeiied  a 
schide,  and  cau'd  it  an  aoaadamy." 

We  shall  show  in  the  aesct  chapter  Ihat  Jamie's  derotion  tb 
Ihe  dominie  did  not  go  imrewarded. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Tax  liteiaiy  €3nh  (as  we  have  termed  the  dtdb  in  Oecurd 
Street,  though  it  took  that  name  scHne  time  later)  had  now 
been  in  existence  serezal  years.  Johnson  was  ezeee^ns^ 
chary  at  first  of  its  exclusiTeness,  and  opposed  to  its  bemg 
augmented  in  number.  Not  long  after  its  instttotion.  Sir 
Jodma  Be^^nolds  was  qieaking  of  it  to  Ganick.  ^  I  like  it 
much,"  said  little  Daidd, Inriflkly :  <'I  think  I&diallbe<]f  yon.'* 
''When  Sir  Joshua  mentibned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson."  says 
Boswell,  ''  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  aetor's  ooneeit. 
'  He'U  be  qf  usT  growled  he :  '  How  does  he  ksow  we  will 
j9«rt»sV  him  ?  The  first  duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hcdd 
such  language." 

When  Sir  John  Hawldns  q)oke  &.yourably^f  GarridL's  pie- 
tensions,  ''  Sir,"  replied  Johnisan,  "  he  will  disturb  us  by  his 
buffoonery,"  In  the  same  spirit  he  declared  to  Mr.  Thrale, 
that  if  Garrick  should  apply  for  admission,  he  would  hiadc- 
baU  him.  ''Who,  sir?"  exclaimed  Thrale,  with  surprise : 
"Mr.Garrick — your  Mend,  your  compi(nion---black-ball  him?" 
"  Why,  sir,"  relied  Johnson,  "  I  Ioto  my  little  Baind  dearfy 
-—better  tiian  all  or  any  of  his  fiatterers  do ;  but  surdy  one 
ought  to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours, 

'  Uifeelbowed  by  a  gamester,  phiip«  or  player.'  "^ 

The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  mortification  to 
Garrick,  though  he  bore  it  without  complaining.  He  could 
not  help  continually  to  ask  questions  about  it — ^what  was  goin^ 
on  there  ? — ^whether  he  was  ever  the  subject  of  conversatiafiT 
By  degrees,  the  rigour  of  the  club  relaxed ;  sojme  of  themJem 
hers  grew  negligent.     Beauclerc  lost  his  right  of  metnbftrsht^ 
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Irf  selecting  to  attesd.  On  his  marriage,  hoimever,  isith 
Lady  IMaaa  Speaeer,  dangliter  of  the  Duke  of  MarUxvougli, 
and  recently  diTtMX»d  from  Viseonnt  Bolingbroke,  he  had 
olaiBied  and  regained  bis  seat  in  the  dub.  The  number  of 
members  had  l&ewise  been  augmented.  The  pxopontion  to 
increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith.  ''  It  wmM  give,"  he 
thought,  *'  an  agreeable  variety  to  their  meetings ;  foir  tiiere 
can  be  nothing  new  amoi^t  us,"  said  he ;  *'we  ha;'^  travelled 
over  eadi  other's  minds/'  JdmaoEB  was  piqued  at  the  sug- 
gestion. *^  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  you  have  not  travelled  over  my 
mind,  I  promise  you.'^  Sir  Joshua,  less  oonfideat  in  the  ex- 
haugtiess  fecundity  of  his  mind,  idt  and  acknowledged  the 
force  of  Oddamith's  suggestion.  Several  new  members, 
tiiezelbre,  had  been  added ;  the  ^rst,  to  his  great  joy,  was 
David  Ckurrick.  Ckildsmith,  who  was  now  on  cordial  terms 
widi  him,  had  seefeudy  promoted  his  Section,  and  Johnson 
had  given  it  his  warm  appFobation.  Another  new  member 
was  Beanderc's  friend,  Ixxrd  CStarlesaont ;  and  a  stOl  moie 
important  one  was  Mr.,  afterwaerds.  Sir  William,  Jones,  the 
fimious  Orientalist,  at  that  time  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Temple, 
and  a  distinguished  sdiolar. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  duh^  Johnson  now  pro- 
posed his  devoted  follower,  Boswdl,  as  a  member.  He  did  it 
in  a  nc^  addressed  to  Gbldsmith,  who  paesided  on  the  evenii^ 
of  the  23rd  of  April  The  nominaticii  was  seconded  by 
Beenderc.  According  to  the  mles  of  the  Club,  the  ballot 
would  take  {^ace  at  the  neaU  meeting  (en  the  dOth ;)  there 
was  an  interveniBg  week^  therefore,  in  whieh  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  candidate.  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
discqssions  that  took  j^ace.  Boswell  had  made  himself 
absurd  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very  idea  of  his 
admission  was  exoeediiidgLy  irksome  to  some  of  the  members. 
''  The  hmiosr  of  being  elected  into  the  Turic's  Head  Club," 
said  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ''is  not  inS^ca*  to  that  of 
being  representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey:"  what  had 
Boswdl  done  to  merit  such  an  honour  ?  What  chance  had 
he  of  gaining  it  ?  .  The  ansiwer  was  sii^ple  :  he  had  been  the 
persevering  worshipper,  if  not  sycophant  of  Johnson.  The 
great  lexicographer  had  a  heart  to  be  won  by  apparent  affec- 
tion ;  he  stood  forth  authoritativdy Jn  support  of  his  vassal. 
If  asked  to  state  the  n^erits  of.  tiie  candidate,  he  summed 
them  up  in  an  indefinite,  but  comprehensive  word  of  his  own 
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coining :  he  was  cluhahle.  He,  taoreover,  gave  sigmficant 
hints,  that  if  Boswell  were  kept  out,  he  should  oppose  the 
admission  of  any  other  candidate.  ^  No  further  opposition  was 
made;  in  &ct,  none  of  the  members  had  been  so  £Eistidious 
and  exchisive  in  regard  to  the  club  as  Johnson  himself;  and 
if  he  were  pleased,  they  were  easily  satisfied:  besides,  they 
knew  that,  with  all  his  &,ults,  Boswell  was  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, and  possessed  lively  social  qualities. 

On  Friday,  when  the  bEdlot  was  to  take  place,  Beauclerc 
gave  a  dinner,  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  Boswell 
met  several  of  the  members  who  were  favourable  to  his  elec- 
tion. After  dinner  the  latter  adjourned  to  the  club,  leaving 
Boswell  in  company  with  Lady  Di  Beauclerc  untQ  the  fate  of 
his  election  should  be  known.  He  sat,  he  says,  in  a  state  of 
anxiety,  which  even  the  charming  conversation  of  Lady  Di 
could  not  entirely  dissipate./  It  was  not  long  before  tidings 
were  brought  of  his  election,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where,  beside  the  company  he  had  met  at 
dinner,  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Cbrrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr. 
William  Jones,  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  dub,  not- 
withstanding all  its  learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
could  at  times  '^  unbend  and  play  the  fool"  as  well  ast  less 
important  bodies.  Some  of  its  jocose  conversations  have  at 
times  leaked  out,  and  a  society  in  which  Goldsmith  could 
venture  to  sing  his  song  of  ''An  Old  Woman  tossed  in  a 
Blanket,"  could  not  be  so  very  staid  in  its  gravity.  We  may 
suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  been  passing  among  the 
members  while  awaiting  the  arriyal  of  BosWell.  Beauclerc 
himself  could  not  have  repressed  his  disposition  for  a  sarcastic 
pleasantry.  At  least  we  have  a  right  to  presunie  all  this 
from  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

With  all  his  gravity,  he  possessed  a  deep  fimd  of  quiet 
humour,  and  felt  a  kind  of  wlumsical  responsibility  to  protect 
the  club  from  the  absurd  propensities  of  the  very  questionable 
associate  he  had  thus  inflicted  on  them.  Bising,  therefore,  as 
Boswell  entered,  he  advanced  with  a  very  doctorial  air,  placed 
himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or 
pulpit,  and  then  delivered,  ex  cathedrd,  a  mock  solemn  charge, 
pointing  out  Ihe  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  good  member 
of  the  club ;  what  he  was  to  do,  and  especially  what  he  was  to 
avoid;  including  in  the  latter,  no  doubt,  all  those  petty,  pay- 
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ing,  questioning,  gossiping,  babbling  habits  which  had  so 
often  grieved  the  spirit  of  the  lexicographer.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Boswell  has  never  thought  proper  to  note  down 
the  particulars  of  this  charge,  which,  from  the  well-known 
characters  and  positions  of  the  parties,  might  have  furnished  a 
parallel  to  the  noted  charge  of  Launcelot  Qobbo  to  his  dog. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  serio-comic  scene  of  the  elevation  of 
Boswell  into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  that  indefatigable  bio* 
grapher  giving  particulars  of  a  dinner  at  the  Dillys,  booksel- 
lers in  the  Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
with  several  other  literary  characters.  His  anecdotes  of  the 
conversation  of  course  go  to  glorify  Dr.  Johnson ;  for,  as  he 
observes  in  his  biography,  "  fis  conversation  alone,  or  what 
led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this 
work."  Still,  on  the  present,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  gives 
unintentional  and  perhaps  unavoidable  gleams  of  Qoldsmitb*s 
&:ood  sense,  which  show  that  the  latter  only  wanted  a  less 

prejudiced  and  more  impartial' reporter;  to  pu*  down  the 
charge  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  unjustly  fixed  upon  him. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural  history  of  birds,  a 
beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet,  from  his  recent  studies, 
his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natural  taates,  must  have 
talked -with  instruction  and  feeling;  yet,  though  we  have 
much  of  what  Johnson  said,  we  have  only  a  casual  remark  or 
two  of  Goldsmith.  One  was  on  the  migmtion  of  swallows, 
which  he  pronounced  partial ;  "  the  stronger  ones,"  said  he, 

migrate,  ike  others  do  not." 

Johnson  denied  to  the  brute  creation  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Birds,"  said  he,  "  build  by  instinct;  they  never  improve ; 
they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one  they  ever  Imild." 
"  Yet  we  see,"  observed  Goldsmith,  "  if  you  take  away  a  bird's 
nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest' and  lay 
again."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  that  is  becteiuse  at  first^e 
has  full  tune,  and  makes  her  nest  deliberately.  In  <the  ^ase 
you  mention,  she  is  pressed  to  lay,  and  must,  therefore^  make 
her  nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be  slight."  "  The 
nidification  of  birds,"  rejoined  Goldsmith,  "  is  what  is  least 
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known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of  the  most  carious 
things  in  it."  While  coBTersation  was  going  on  in  this 
placKl,  f^reeaUe^  and  instructiye  manner,  the  eternal  meddler 
and  bucT*body,  Boswell,  must  intrude  to  pat  it  in  a  brawl. 
The  Dw.yB  wore  dissenters ;  two  of  their  guests  were  dis- 
senting dergymen ;  another,  Mr.  Toplady,  was  a  dergyman 
of  the  established  church.  Johnson  himself  was  a  zealous, 
uncompromising  churchman.  None  but  a  Marplot  like  Bos- 
well would  have  thought,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such 
company,  to  broach  the  subject  of  religious  toleration ;  but, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  '*  it  was  his  perverse  incHnation  to 
introduce  sdbjeets  that  he  hoped  would  produce  diSerenee 
and  debate.'*  In  the  present  instance,  he  gained  his  point. 
An  animated  dispute  immediately  arose,  in  whidi,  according 
to  Boswell's  report,  Johnson  monopdized  the  greater  part  of 
the  conversation,  not  always  treating  the  dissenting  dezgy- 
men  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  evai  once  wounding  tfte 
feelings  of  the  mild  and  amiable  B^met  Langton  by  his 
harshness. 

Goldsmith  mingled  a  little  in  the  dispute,  and  with  some 
advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  fiat  contradictions  when  most 
in  the  right.  He  sat  for  a  time  siknt,  but  impatient  under 
such  overbearing  dogmatism,  thot^h  Boswdl,  with  his  nsoal 
misinterpretaticm,  attributes  his  '^restless  agitation"  to  a 
wish  lo  pet  M»  and  shine.  '^  Finding  himsdf  exduded,"  con- 
tinues Boswdl,  ''he  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but 
remained  for  a  time  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who, 
at  the  end  of  a  kmg  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while  to  see  if 
he  can  have  a  fiivoarable  opportunity  to  finish  with  success." 
Once  he  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table,  and  did  not  p^ceive  his  att^npt ;  whereupon  he 
threw  down,  as  it  were^  his  hat  and  his  argument,  and  dart- 
ing an  angry  gknee  at  Johnson,  exdaimed  in  a  halter  tone, 
♦*  Take  %t:* 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  speak, 
when  Johnson  uttered  some  sound,  aa  if  about  to  intarmpt 
him,  Gddsmith,  according  to  fioswell,  seized  the  opportanity 
to  vent  his  own  enivp  and  spieen^  under  pretext  of  suppcnrting 
another  person.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  to  Johnson;  ''the  gentle- 
man has  heard  you  patiently  for  an  hoar  \  ptay  aUow  us  bow 
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tp  hear  Inm.'*  It  was  a  reproof  in  thte  lexieographer's  emu 
style,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  he  merited  it ;  but  he  was 
hot  accustomed  to  be  reproved.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  sternly,  "  I 
was  not  interrupting  the  gentleman ;  I  was  only  giving  him  a 
signal  of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  imperimeni/^  Goldsmith 
made  no  reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away,  having 
another  engagement. 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  &e  way  wilii  Johnson  and 
Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  some 
disparaging  remarks  on  Goldsmith,  which  he  thought  would 
just  then  be  acceptable  to  the  great  lexicographer.  "  It  was 
a  pity,'^  he  said,  "  that  Gbldsmith  would,  on  ereiy  occasion, 
endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  so  often  exposed  himself." 
Langton  contrasted  him  with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the 
fame  of  his  writings,  adknowledged  himself  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  on  being  taxed  by  a  lady  with  silence  in  company, 
reined,  ''  Madam,  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but 
I  can  draw  iat  a  thousand  pounds."  To  this  Boswell  rejoined, 
that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  cabinet,  but 
was  always  taking  out  his  purse.  ''Yes,  sir,"  chuckled 
Johnson,  ^  and  that  so  dten  an  empty  purse." 

By  the  thne  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  horwever,  his  angry 
feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity  and  sense  of 
iusticd  had  got  the  uppermost.  He  found  Goldsmith  in  com- 
pany with  Burke,  G^orick,  and  odier  members,  but  sitting 
silent  and  apart,  *'  brooding,"  as  Boswdl  says,  *'  over  the 
reprimand  he  had  received."  Johnson's  good  heart  yearned 
towards  him ;  and  knowing  his  placable  nature,  ^  FU  make 
Goldsmith  fergive  me,"  whispered  he;  then,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  said  he,  "  something  passed  to-day 
where  you  and  I  dined--/  ask  yonn  pardon,*^  The  ire  of 
the  poet  was  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  his  grateful 
aii^ction  far  the  magnanimous,  though  sometimes  overbearing, 
moralist  rushed  to  his  heart.  "  It  must  be  much  from  you, 
sir,"  said  he,  "that  I  take  ill!"  *' And  so,**  adds  Boswell, 
*'  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as 
ever,  and  G<ddsmith  rattled  away  as  usual."  We  do  not 
think  these  stories  tell  to  the  poet's  disadvantage,  even  though 
lelated  by  Bosw^. 

Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  igUorant  of 
ids  prc^r  merit;  and  must  have  fblt  annoyed,  at  times,  at 
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being  undervalued  and  elbowed  aside  by  light-minded  or  dull 
men,  in  their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  literary 
autocrat.  It  was  a  fine  reproof  he  gave  to  Boswell  on  one 
occasion,  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
exclusive  superiority :  ''  Sir,  you  are  for  making  a  monarchy 
what  should  be  a  republic."  On  another  occasion,  when  he 
was  conversing  in  company  vnth  great  vivacity,  and  appa- 
rently to  the  satisfaction  of  those  around  him,  an  honest  Swiss 
who  sat  near,  one  George  Michael  Moser,  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  perceiving  Dr.  Johnson  rolling  himself  as  if  about 
to  speak,  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  stay !  Toctor  Shonson  is  going 
to  say  something."  "  And  are  you  sure,  sir,"  replied  Gold- 
smith, sharply,  ''  that  i/ou  can  comprehend  what  he  says  ?" 

This  clever  rebuke,  which  gives  the  main  zest  to  the  anec- 
dote, is  omitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  perceive 
the  point  of  it. 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  the  kind,  on  the  authority 
of  Johnson  himself.  The  latter  and  Goldsmith  were  one 
evening  in  company  with  the  Eev.  George  Graham,  a  master 
of  Eton,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sobriety  of  his  clpth,  had 
got  intoxicated  ''  to  about  the  pitch  of  looking  at  one  man 
and  talking  to  another."  *'  Doctor,"  cried  he,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  devotion  and  good-will,  but  goggling  by  mistake  upon 
Goldsmith,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Eton."  ''  I  ^all 
be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "No,  no  !" 
cried  the  other,  eagerly;  "  'tis  not  you  I  mean.  Doctor  Mtnor, 
'tis  Doctor  Major  there ! "  "  You  may  easily  conceive,"  said 
Johnson,  in  relatiog  the  anecdote,  *'  what  effect  this  had  upon 
Goldsmith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet."  The  only  com- 
ment, however,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made,  partakes  more 
of  quaint  and  dry  humour  than  bitterness :  "  That  Graham," 
said  he,  **  is  enough  to  make  one  commit  suicide."  What 
more  could  be  said  to  express  the  intolerable  nidsance  of  a 
consummate  hore  ? 

We  have  now  given  the  last  scenes  between  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by  Boswell.  The  latter  called 
on  the  poet  a  few  days  after  liie  dinner  at  Dilly's  to  take 
leave  of  him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland ;  yet,  even  ia 
this  last  interview,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a  cha^e  of  "jea- 
lousy and  envy."  Goldsmith,  he  would  fain  persuade  us,  is 
very  angry  that  Johnson  is  going  to  travel  with  him  ia  Scot- 
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land ;  and  endeavours  to  persuade  him  that  he  will  be  a  dead 
weight  "  to  lug  along  through  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides." 
Any  one  else,  knowing  the  character  and  habits  of  Johnson, 
would  have  thought  the  same ;  and  no  one  but  Boswell  would 
have  supposed  Us  office  of  bear-leader  to  the  ursa  major  a 
thing  to  be  envied.* 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  works  which  Goldsmitji  had  still  in  hand  being  already 
paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  provide  for  the  past  and  the  future — for  impending 
debts,  which  threatened  to  crush  him,  and  expenses  which 
were  continually  increasing.  He  now  projected  a  work  of 
ereater  compass  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken ;  a  *'  Die- 
tionaxy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
which  was  to  occupy  a  number  of  volumes.  For  this  he 
received  propaises  of  assistance  from  several  powerful  hands. 
Johnson  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics ;  Burke,  an 
abstract  of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  an  essay 
on  the  Berkeleyan  system  of  philosophy,  and  others  on  poli- 
tical science;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  essay  on  painting ; 
and  Garrick,  while  he  undertook  on  his  own  part  to  furnish 
an  essay  on  acting,  engaged  Dr.  Bumey  to  contribute  an 

*  One  of  Peter  Pmdar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  amusing  jeux  c^esprU  is 
his  congratulatory  epistle  to  Boswell  on  this  tour,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
few  lines. 

"  G  Boswell,  Bozzy,  Bruce,  whatever  thy  name. 
Thou  mighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame ; 
Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth. 
To  eat  MTherson  'midst  his  native  north ; 
To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar. 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  sLore. 

***** 

Bless'd  be  thy  labours,  most  adventurous  Bozzy, 

Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi ; 

Heavens  I  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  heaA  be  crown'd  I 

A  grove,  a  forest,  shall  thy  ears  surround ! 

Yes  !  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze. 

And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays. 

Thee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail^ 

A  lively  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail  l" 
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article  on  nmsie.  Here  was  a  great  array  of  talent  positively 
engaged,  wiixle  etiier  writers  of  emmenoe  were  to  be  son^t 
for  Ste  yarioHB  departioeiits  of  sdenee.  Gk^dsmith  was  to 
edit  tlie  wfoole.  Am  imdertaking  of  this  kind,  wliile  it  did 
.not  incessantly  task  and  exltaiist  his  inToitahre  powers  1^ 
original  composition,  would  giye  agreeable  and  profitable 
exercise  to  Ins  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting,  compiling, 
and  arranging,  and  he  calctdated  to  dif^ise  over  &e  whole  the 
acknowle^ed  graces  of  his  style. 

He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which  is  said  by 
Bb^m^  Percy,  wko  saw  it,  to  haye  been  written  with  un- 
commcHi  abilky,  and  to  have  had  thait  perspicdity  and  dieganoe 
for  wkidi  his  writings  are  renunrkalile.  This  paper,  trnfor- 
timately,  is  Bfr  longer  in  existesee. 

Goldemilii's  expectationsy  always  sanguine  respecting  any 
new  plan,  were  xaased  to  an  extraordinary  he^ht  by  tibe  pre- 
BCD^  project ;  and  well  they  might  be,  when  we  consider  the 
powcKfuI  coadjutors  already  pledged.  They  were  doomed, 
however,  to  complete  disaj^intment.  Davies,  the  biHiopde 
ci  Runell  Street,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  fiuhire.  ^The 
bookscUezsy"  said  he,  '^  notwithstandiBg  they  had  a  very 
go*^  opinkB  rf  laa  aKbtiM,  yet  Treie  sterited  at  the.buft, 
UBipcMrteDce,  and  expense  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  liie  £9rte 
of  whidi  was  to  depend  upon  the  industry  of  a  man,  with 
whose  inddence  of  temper  and  method  of  proerastinatzcm  they 
had  long  been  acquainted." 

Gold^uith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such  distrust  by 
the  heedlessness  with  which  he  conducted  his  literary  under- 
takings. Those  unfiiushed,  but  paid  for,  would  be  suspended, 
to  make  way  for  some  job  that  was  to  provide  for  present 
necessities.  Those  thus  hastily  taken  up  would  be  as  hastQy 
executed,  and  the  whole,  however  pressing,  would  be  shoyed 
aside  and  left  ''  at  loose  ends,''^  on  same  sudden  call  to  social 
enjoyment  or  recreation. 

Cradock  tells  us  that  od  c»e  oecasioat,  when  Qoidnnith  was 
hard  at  work  on  his  Natural  History,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Percy 
and  himself,  entreating  them  to  finish  some  pages  of  his  work 
which  lay  upon  his  table,  and  for  which  the  press  was  urgent, 
he  being  detained  by  other  esigagements  at  Windsor.  They 
met  by  appdntment  at  his  chambers  in  &e  Temple,  where 
they  found  everything  in  disorder,  and  costly  books  lying 
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^scattered  aboat  on  the  taldes  and  cm  tiie  floor;  many  of  the 
books  on  natural  history,  whieh  he  Ind  recefiilj  consisted,  lay 
open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets.  The  subject  in  hand, 
and  from  which  he  had  soddenly  broken  o^  rdated  to  birds. 
'^Do  you  known  anything  aboat  bzrds?"  asked  Dr.  Percy, 
smiUng.  "Not  an  atom,"  repHed  Cradodc;  "do  you?" 
"  Not  I !  I  scarcely  know  a  goose  from  a  swan :  however, 
let  tis  try  what  we  can  do.^'  They  set  to  wwk,  and  completed 
their  friendly  task.  Goldsmith,  however,  wh^i  he  came  to 
revise  it,  made  such  alterations  that  they  could  neither  of  them 
reeognise  their  own  share.  The  engi^ement  at  Wiadsor, 
whidi  had  thus  caused  Qoldsmith  to  break  off  siiiddenly 
from  his  muhi&xiouB  engagements,  was  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  some  literary  ladies.  Another  anecdote  was  current, 
illustrative  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  executed  works 
requiring  accuracy  and  research.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  he  had 
received  payment  in  advance  fer  a  Grecian  Histoory,  in  two 
volumes,  tlu)i;^h  only  one  was  finished.  As  he  was  pushing 
on  doggedly  at  the  second  vc^ume,  Gibbcm  the  historiaa  ddkd 
in.  "  You  are  the  man  cf  ail  others  I  wish  to  see/'  cried  the 
poet^  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  reference  to  his  books. 
"  What  was  the  name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave  Alexan- 
der the  Great  so  much  trouble?"  "Montezuma,"  replied 
Gibbon,  ^»ortively.  The  heedless  author  was  about  commit- 
ting the  name  to  paper  without  reflexion,  when  Gibbon  pre- 
toided  to  recollect  hnnself,  and  gave  the  true  name.  Poms. 

This  story,  y&j  probably,  was  a  ^rtive  exaggeration ;  but 
it  was  a  multiplicity  of  anecdotes,  like  this  aaad  the  preceding 
one,  some  true,  and  some  &lse,  which  had  impaired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  booksellers  in  Goldsmith,  as  a  man  to  be  relied 
4m  for  a  ta^  requiring  wide  and  accurate  research,  and  close 
and  long-continued  apf^cation.  The  project  oi  the  Universal 
Dicticmaryy  therefore,  met  with  no  ^icouragement,  and  fell 
throu^. 

The  failure  of  thisseh^ne,  on  whieh  he  had  hualt  such  spa- 
cious hopes,  sank  deep  into  Goldsmith's  heart..  He  was  still 
furdier  grieved  and  mortified  by  the  feiilure  of  an  effort  made 
by  some  of  hk  friends,  to  obtain  £or  him  a  pension  from 
government.  There  had  been  a  talk  of  the  di^osition  of  the 
minktry  to  extend  the  bounty  of  the  crown  to  distinguished 
Hteraoy  men  in  pecimiaiy  dimeukyy  without  regard  to  their 
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political  creed:  when  the  merits  and  claims  of  Goldsmith, 
howeyer,  were  laid  before  them,  they  met  no  favour.  The  sin 
of  sturdy  independence  lay  at  his  door.  He  had  refused  to 
become  a  ministerial  hack  when  offered  a  carte  blanche  by 
Parson  Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The  wondering  parson 
had  left  him  in  poverty  and  ''  his  garret,^*  and  there  the  minis- 
try were  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  remain. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Beattie  comes  out  with  his  Essay  oa 
Truth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  are  thrown  into  a  paroxysm 
of  contagious  ecstasy.  He  is  cried  up  as  the  great  champion 
of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  modem  philosophers  and 
infidels ;  he  is  feted  and  flattered  in  every  way.  He  receives 
at  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  The  king  sends  for 
him,  praises  his  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a  pension  to 
himself,  'when  one- has  thus  been  given  unsolicited  to  a  man 
he  might  without  vanity  consider  so  much  his  inferior.  He 
was  not  one  to  conceal  his  feelings.  "  Here's  such  a  stir," 
said  he  one  day  at  Thrale*s  table,  ''  about  a  fellow  that  has 
written  one  book,  and  I  have  written  so  many." 

'^  Ah,  Doctor  !'*  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  caustic 
moods,  "there  go  two  and  forty  sixpences,  you  know,  to  one 
guinea."  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor  Goldsmith,  in  which 
Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and  heart  in  his  love  for  say- 
ing what  is  called  a  "  good  thing."  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  writings  of  «Gold- 
smith ;  but  the  jingle  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not 
to  be  resisted. 

"  Everybody,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  loves  Dr.  Beattie, 
but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  so  much 
applause  as  they  all  bestow  upon  him.  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  him- 
self, no  one  would  believe  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured." 

He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open  and  unre- 
served to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  because  he  really  consi- 
dered the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extravagant,  as  in  fact  it 
was.  It  was  all,  of  course,  set  down  to  sheer  envy  and  uncha- 
ritableness.  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  he  found  his  Mend  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  joining  in  the  imiversal  adulation.  He  had 
painted  a  full  length  portrait  of  Beattie,  decked  in  the  doctor's 
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robes  in  which  he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the  "  Essay  on 
Truth''  under  his  arm,  and  the  angel  of  truth  at  his  side,  while 
Voltaire  figured  as  one  of  the  demons  of  infidelity,  sophistry, 
and  &lsehood,  driven  into  utter  darkness. 

Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  early  life ;  he  had  been 
his  admirer  and  his  biographer;  he  grieved  to  find  h\m 
receiving  such  an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his  friend. 
'*  It  is  unworthy  of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua,  "  to  debase  s6 
high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean  a  writer  as  Beattie. 
Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years,  while  Vol- 
taire's fame  will  last  for  ever.  Take  care  it  does  not  perpe- 
tuate this  picture  to  the  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."  This 
noble  and  high-minded  rebuke  is  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  any  reproachM  words  between  the  poet  and  the  painter ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it  did  not  destroy  the  harmony 
of  their  intercourse. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Thwabted  in  the  plans,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  had  recently  cheered  and  animated  him.  Goldsmith 
found  the  labour  at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  irksome, 
frt)m  the  consciousness  that  the  completion  of  them  could  not 
relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  impaired 
health,  also,  rendered  him  less  capable  than  formerly  of  seden- 
tary application,  and  continual  perplexities  disturbed  the  flow 
of  thought  necessary  for  original  composition.  He  lost  his 
usiial  gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  became,  at  times,  peevish 
and  irritable.  Too  proud  of  spirit  to  seek  sympathy  or  relief 
from  his  friends  for  the  pecuniary  difficulties  he  haa  brought 
upon  himself  by  his  errors  and  extravagance,  and  imwOling, 
perhaps,  to  make  known  their  amount,  he  buried  his  cares 
and  anxieties  in  his  own  bosom,  and  endeavoured  in  company 
to  keep  up  his  usual  air  of  gaiety  and  imconcem.  This  gave 
his  conduct  an  appearance  of  fitfulness  and  caprice,  varying 
suddenly  from  moodiness  to  mirth,  and  from  silent  gravity  to 
shallow  lauighter ;  causing  surprise  and  ridicule  in  Qiose  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  sickness  of  heart  which  lay  beneath. 

His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a  disadvantage 
tp  him;  it  drew  upon  him  a  notoriety  which  he  was  not 
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alwmjB-iA  'Qxb  mood  or  tiie  vem  to«ct  up  to.  **  Gksiod  faeaTeoB, 
Mr.  Foole,"  exclaimed  «n  aetieBs  at  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
^'  idiat  a  himidrom  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsniith  appears  iii<yar 
green-room,  compared  with  the  figure  he  makes  ia  his  poetrj  T* 
*'  Hie  reasoa  of  ^t.  Madam,"  repHed  Fcwie,  "^  is  heonme  "die 
msoses  are  better  eompany  tiian  the  players."  Beaa^re's 
letters  to  his  friend.  Lord  CharleBumt,  who  was  a^^sent  in  Ire- 
land, giye  US  now  and  then  an  indication  of  the  whexeabont 
of  the  poet  during  the  present  year.  **  I  h&ve  been  hat  once 
to  the  dab  aiaee  you  left  England,"  writes  he;  *^we  were 
entertained,  as  usual,  with  Gholdsmith'e  afasnrditj.'*  With 
Beaaclerc,  everything  was  absurd  that  was  not  pcdished  and 
pointed.  In  another  letter  he  threatexffi,  unless  Lord  Charle- 
mont  returns  to  England,  to  bring  over  the  whole  dub,  and 
let  them  loose  upon  him  to  drive  £m  home  by  their  peculiar 
habits  of  annovance — Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books;  Gold- 
smith shall  pull  his  flowers  ;  and  last,  and  most  intolerable  of 
all,  Boswell  shall — ^talk  to  him.  It  would  appear  that  the 
poet,  who  had  a  passion  for  flowers,  .was  apt  to  pass  much  of 
his  time  in  the  garden  when  on  a  visit  to  a  country  seat, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  flower-beds  and  tiie  desypair  of 
the  gasdener. 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Gkrldsmitli.  He  had 
not  his  usaal  solace  of  a  country  retreat;  ban  health  was 
impaioBd  and  his  spiritB  depressed.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
pere^ved  the-  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  gave  hm  rsmda  of  his 
company.  In  the  course  of  their  interchange  of  thought, 
Gkddsmith  suggested  to  him  the  story  of  Ugolmo  as  a  subject 
for  his  pencil.  Thepaintiag  founded  on  it  remains  a  memento 
of  their  fiiendship. 

On  the  4th  of  A^j^ost  we  flud  them  togellier  at  Yauzhall ; 
at  that  time  a  place  in  high  vogue,  and  which  had -once  been 
to  €k)ldsmith  a  scene  Of  oriented  splendohr  and  delight.  We 
have,  in  fact,  in  the  **'  CStinen  of  the*  World,^^  a  picture  of  it  as 
it  had  struck  him  in  Ibrmer  years,  and  in  his  haf^er  moods. 
"  Upon  entering  the  gardens,^*  says  the  CSunese  philosopher, 
"  I  foimd  every  sense  occupied  with  more  than  expected  plea- 
sure ;  the  lights  every  where  slimmering  through  the  scarc^y- 
moving  trees ;  the  full-bodied  concert  bin^sting  on  the  sttllness 
of  the  night;  the  natural  concert  of  the  birds  in  the  more 
retired  part  of  the  grove,  vicing  with  that  which  was  formed 
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by  art;  the  oompaiiy  gaily  dressed,  looldiig  satisfaction*  and 
the  tables  spread  with  various  delicacies,  iSL  conspired  to  th. 
my  imagination  with  the  visionary  happiness  of  the  AraMan 
lawgiver,  and  lifted  me  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration/** 

Everything,  now,  however,  is  seen  with  difierent  eyes ;  with 
him  it  is  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible any  longer,  by  mingling  m  l^e  gay  and  giddy  lluxmg  of 
apparently  prosperous  and  happy  beings,  to  escape  from  the 
carking  care  wluch  is  clinging  to  his  hwt. 

His  kind  friend  Cradock  came  up  to  ixma  towards  autumn, 
virhen  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the  eountry,  to  give  his 
wife  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  dentist.  He  took  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-street, to  be  in  Goldsmith's  neighbourhood,  and  passed 
most  of  his  mornings  with  him.  ^  I  found  him,**  he  says, 
*'  much  altered,  and  at  times  very  low.  He  wished  me  to  lodk 
over  and  revise  some  of  his  works ;  but,  vdth  a  select  friend 
or  two,  I  was  more  pressing  lliat  he  should  publish  by  sub- 
scription his  two  celebrated  poems  of  the  *•  TntveUer"  and  Ihe 
*  Desarted  Village,'  with  notes."  The  idea  of  Cradoek  was, 
iJiat  Ihe  subscription  would  enable  wealthy  persons,  fiii^iourable 
to  Goldsmith,  to  contribute  to  his  pecuniary  relief  witiiout 
wounding  his  pride.  *' Goldsmith,"  said  he,  '*  readily  gave 
up  to  me  lus  private  copies,  and  said,  '  Pray,  do  what  you 
please  with  them.'  But  whikt  he  sat  near  me,  he  rather  sub- 
mitted to  than  encouraged  my  zealous  proceedings. 

"  I  one  mominjg  called  upon  him,  however,  and  found  him 
infinitely  better  than  I  had  expected ;  and,  in  a  kind  of  exult- 
ing style,  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my 
prose  writings ;  /  have  been  hard  at' work  since  midnight,  and  I 
desire  you  to  examine  them.'  '  These,'  siaid  I,  '  are  excdlent 
indeed.'  '  They  are,'  repKed  he, '  intended  as  ad  introduction 
to  a  body  of  arts  and  sciences.'  " 

Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together  ^  frag- 
ments of  his  shipwreck — ^the  notes  and  essays,  and  menKHrahda 
collected  for  his  Dictionary— and  proposed  to  found  on  them 
a  vrork  in  two  volumes,  to  be  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy." 

Tlxe  plan  of  the  subsciniption  came  to' nothing,  and  the  pro- 
jected "  Survey"  never  was  executed.  The  head  mi^t  yet 
devise,  but  the  heart  was  failing  him ;  his  talent  at  hoping, 
.  *  CilMen  of  the  World.    Let.  LXXI. 
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whidi  gave  liim  buoyancy  to  cany  out  his  enterprises,  was 
almost  at  an  end. 

Cradock's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple  but 
touching  manner. 

"The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestershire,  I 
insisted  upon  his  dining  with  us.  He  replied, '  I  will,  but  on 
one  condition,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat  anything.' 
*Nay,'  said  I,  'this  answer  is  absolutely  unkind,  for  I  had 
hoped,  as  we  are  supplied  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  that 
you  would  haye  named  something  you  might  have  relished.' 
•  Well,'  was  the  reply, '  if  you  wiU  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Cra- 
dock,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  you.'  " 

"  The  doctor  found,  as  usiud,  at  my  apartments,  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himself  as 
well  as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tayem  some  fish,  a 
roasted  joint  of  lamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  either  sat 
down  or  walked  about,  just  as  he  pleased.  After  dinner  he 
took  some  wine  with  biscuits ;  but  I  was  obliged  soon  to 
leave  him  for  a  while,  as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior  to  my 
next  day's  journey.  On  my  return,  coffee  was  ready,  and  the 
doctor  appeared  more  cheerful,  (for  Mrs.  Cradock  was  always 
rather  a  fiiTourite  with  him,)  and  in  the  evening  he  endea- 
voured to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all  was  force.  He 
stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe  home, 
and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at  the  Temple  gate." 
Cradock  little  thought  that  this  was  to  be  their  final  parting. 
He  looked  back  to  it  with  mournful  recollections  in  after  years, 
and  lamented  that  he  had  not  remained  longer  in  town,  at 
every  inconvenience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken-spirited  poet. 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  itie  autumn.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mrs.  Yates, 
an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  delivered  a  poetical 
exordium  of  his  composition.  Beauclerc,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  pronounced  it  very  good,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  soon  be  in  all  the  papers.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  ever  published.  In  his  fitful  state  of  mind. 
Goldsmith  may  have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has 
been  lost  to  the  world,  although  it  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  a  crowded  and  brilliant  audience. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom  that  was 
gathering  over  the  poet*    Towards  the  end  of  tiie  year  he 
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receives  another  Christmas  invitation  to  Barton.  A  country 
Christmas !  with  all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  circle,  and 
the  joyous  revelry  of  the  oaken  hall — what  a  contrast  to  the 
loneliness  of  a  bachelor's  chambers  in  the  Temple  !  It  is  not 
to  be  resisted.  But  haw  is  poor  Goldsmith  to  raise  the  ways 
and  means  ?  His  purse  is  empty ;  his  booksellers  are  already 
in  advance  to  him.  As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to  Garrick. 
Their  mutual  intimacy  at  Barton  may  have  suggested  him  as 
an  alternative.  The  old  loan  of  forty  pounds  has  never  been 
paid :  and  Newbery's  note,  pledged  as  a  security,  has  never 
been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of  sixty  pounds  is  now 
asked  for,  thus  increasing  the  loan  to  one  hundred,  to  insure 
the  payment,  he  now  offers,  besides  Newbery's  note,  the 
transfer  of  the  comedy  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man"  to  Drury 
Lane,  with  such  alterations  as  Garriek  may  suggest.  Garrick, 
in  reply,  evades  the  offer  of  the  altered  comedy,  afllides  sig- 
nificantfy  to  a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had  talked  of  writ- 
ing for  him,  and  offers  to  furnish  the  money  required  on  his 
own  acceptance. 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  bespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  grati- 
tude, and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  Barton  and 
the  smiles  of  its  fair  residents.  "  My  dear  friend,"  writes  he^. 
"  I  thank  you.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  serve  you.  I 
shall  have  a  comedy  for  you  in  a  season,  or  two  at  fartheett 
that  I  believe  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I 
will  make  it  a  fine  thing.  You  shall  have  the  refusail.  *  *  * 
I  will  draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds, 
and  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money,  pm-i  of  which  I 
want  to  go  down  to  Barton  unth.  May  God  preserve  my 
honest  little  man,  for  he  has  my  heart. — Ever, 

"Oliver  Goidsmith." 

And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket-money, 
by  hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  turns  his  back  upon  care 
and  trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  forget  for  a  time  his 
desolate  bachelorhood^  in  the  family  circle  and  a  Christmaa 
fireside  at  Barton. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV, 

The  Barton  festivities  are  over;  Christmas,  with  all  its 
home-felt  revehry  of  the  heart,  has  passed  like  a  dream ;  the 
Jessamy  Bride  has  beamed  her  last  smile  upon  the  poor  poet.» 
and  the  early  part  of  1774  finds  him  in  his  now  dreary  bache- 
lor abode  in  the  Temple,  toiling  fitfully  and  hopelessly  at  a 
multiplioity  of  tasks.  His  **  Animated  Nature,"  so  long  de- 
layed,  so  often  interrupted,  is  at  length  announced  for  publi- 
cation, though  it  has  yet  to  receive  a  few  finirfii^g  toucdies. 
He  is  preparing  a  third  ''  History  of  England,"  to  be  com* 
pressed  and  condensed  in  one  volume  for  the  use  of  schools. 
He  is  revising  his  '^  Inqtiiry  into  Polite  Leanung,"  for  whidi 
he  receives  the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much  needed  in  his 
poresent  scantiness  of  purse ;  he  is  arranging  his  '^  Surv^  of 
Experimental  Philosophy/'  and  he  is  translating  the  ''.Comic 
Eomance  of  Scarron/'  Such  is  a  part  of  the  various  labours 
of  a  drudging,  depressing  ]dnd,  by  which  his  head  is  made 
weary  and  his  heart  £unt.  *'  If  there  is  a  mental  drudgery," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  which  lowers  the  spirits,  and  lacerates 
the  nerves,  like  the  toU  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted 
by  literary  composition,  when  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with 
the  work  upon  which  the  head  is  employed.  Add  to  the 
unhappy  author's  task,  sickness,  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of 
un&vouisable  circumstances,  and  the  labour  of  the  bondsman 
becomes  light  in  comparison."  Goldsmith  again  makes  an 
effort  to  raJly  his  spirits  by  going  into  gay  society.  "  Our 
Club,"  writes  Beauderc  to  Charlemont,  on  the  12th  of 
February, ''  has  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and 
Goldsmith  have  got  into  such  a  roimd  of  pleasm^es  that  they 
have  no  time."  This  shows  how  little  Beauderc  was  the 
companion  of  the  poet's  mind,  or  could  judge  of  him  below 
the  surface.  Beynolds,  the  kind  participator  in  joyless  dissi- 
pation, could  have  told  a  different  story  of  his  companion's 
heart-sick  gaiety. 

In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  the  last  of  which  was  a  dinner  to 
Johnson,  Keynolds,  and  others  of  his  intimates,  who  partook 
with  sorrow  and  reluctance  of  his  imprudent  hospitality.  The 
first  course  vexed  them  by  its  needless  profusion.    When  a 
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second,  equally  extravagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and 
Reynolds  declined  to  partake  of  it ;  the  rest  of  the  company, 
understanding  their  motives,  followed  their  example,  and  the 
dishes  went  from  the  table  imtasted.  Goldsmith  felt  sensibly 
this  silent  and  well-intended  rebuke. 

The  gaieties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for  any 
length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.  Wearied  by  the  distractions 
and  harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town  life,  which  he  had 
not  the  discretion  to  regulate,  Goldsmith  took  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  adopted,  of  retiring  to  the  serene,  quiet,  and  cheap 
and  healthful  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  of  passing  only 
two  months  of  the  year  in  London.  He  accordingly  made 
arrangements  to  sell  his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  retired  to  his  country  quarters  at  Hyde, 
there  to  devote  himself  to  toil.  At  this  dispirited  juncture 
when  inspiration  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  poetic  fire 
extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  his  combustible  imagination  and 
set  it  in  a  blaze. 

He  belonged  to  a  temporary  association  of  men  of  talent, 
some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who  dined 
together  occasionally  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house.  At 
these  dinners,  as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  arrive.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  more  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim 
seized  the  company  to  write  epitaphs  on  him,  as  "  The  late 
Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and  several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein, 
hitting  off  his  peculiarities.  The  only  one  extant  was  written 
by  Garrick,  and  has  been  preserved,  very  probably,  by  its 
pungency : 

"  Here  lies  poet  €k>ldjnnitli,  for  shortness  called  Koll, 
Who  wrote  Uke  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  poll." 

Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as  coming 
from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very  ready  at  repartee ; 
but  he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his  various  tasks, 
concocted  a  series  of  epigrammatic  sketches,  tmder  the  title  of 
*'  Betaliation,''  in  which  the  characters  of  his  distinguished 
intimates  were  admirably  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  generous 
praise  and  good-humoured  raillery.  In  fact  the  poem,  for  its 
graphic  truth,  its  nice  discrimination,  its  terse  good  »9nse,  and 
its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  have  electrified  the 
club  almost  as  much  as  the  first  appearance  of  **The  Tra- 
veller," and  let  them  still  deeper  into  the  character  and  \jt     ts 
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of  the  man  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their 
butt.  Retaliation,  in  a  word,  closed  his  accounts  with  the 
club,  and  balanced  all  his  previous  deficiencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
in  the  poem.  When  the  poet  came  to  touch  it  off,  he  had 
some  lurking  piques  to  gratify,  which  the  recent  attack  had 
revived.  He  may  have  forgotten  David's  cavalier  treatment 
of  him,  in  the  early  days  of  his  comparative  obscurity ;  he  may 
have  forgiven  his  refiisal  of  his  plays ;  but  Garrick  had  been 
capricious  in  his  conduct  in  the  times  of  their  recent  inter- 
course, sometimes  treating  him  with  gross  familiarity,  at  other 
times  affecting  dignity  and  reserve,  and  assuming  airs  of 
superiority ;  frequently  he  had  been  facetious  and  witty  in 
company  at  his  expense,  and,  lastly,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
couplet  just  quoted.  Goldsmith,  therefore,  touched  off  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  character  with  a  free  hand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  a  side  hit  at  his  old  rival,  Kelly,  and  his 
critical  persecutor  Eenrick,  in  making  them  sycophant  satel* 
lites  of  the  actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  void  of  giall  even 
in  his  revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more  humorous  than 
caustic : 

''  Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can. 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 
As  an  actor  confess'd  without  rival  to  shine ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line ; 
Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  fiiilings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread. 
And  beplastered  with  rooge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ;  * 

'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way. 
He  tum'd  and  he  varied  fiill  ten  times  a  day : 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick  : 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack,> 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  bade 
Of  praise  a  mere  button,  he  swallow'd  what  came. 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  &me ; 
Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind. 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
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Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kelljra,  and  Woodfalls  so  grare, 

'What  a  oommeroe  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave  f 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 

While  he  was  be-Hosciused  and  you  were  be-praised  I 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies. 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  ShiUupeare  receive  him  with  pridso  and  with  1ot6^ 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above." 

This  portion  of  "  Retaliation"  soon  brought  a  retort  from 
( jarrick,  which  we  insert  as  giving  something  of  a  likeness  of 
Goldsmith,  though  in  broad  caricature  : 

"  Here,  Hermes^  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  mellow. 
Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow : 
Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross. 
Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he  cross ; 
Be  sure,  as  I  workj  to  throw  in  contradictions, 
A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  tum'd  to  fictions ; 
Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  warm'd  in  the  baking, 
Tum'd  to  learning  and  gaming^  religion  and  raking. 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chaste; 
Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  lips  with  fine  taste 
That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 
Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 
For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bestow  it. 
This  scholar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet. 
Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name ; 
When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear, 
Tou,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him,  to  make  us  sport  here." 

The  charge  of  raking,  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  an  incident  or  two  within  Garrick's  knowledge,  but 
not  borne  out  by  the  course  of  Gk)ldsmith's  life.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  tender  sentiment  for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free 
from  libertinism.  Neither  was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The 
strictest  scrutiny  has  detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind. 
He  was  fond  of  a  game  of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and  careless 
player.  Cards  in  those  days  were  universally  introduced  into 
society.  High  play  was,  in  fact,  a  fashionable  amusement,  as 
at  one  time  was  deep  drinking :  and  a  man  might  occasionally 
lose  large  sums,  and  be  beguiled  into  deep  potations,  without 
incurring  the  character  of  a  gamester  or  a  drunkard.     Poor 
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Goldsmitli,  on  his  advent  into  high  society,  assumed  fine 
notions  with  fine  clothes  ;  he  was  t&own  occasicHially  among 
high  players,  men  of  fortune,  who  could  sport  their  cool  hun- 
dreds as  carelessly  as  his  early  comrades  at  Ballymahon  could 
their  half-crowns.  Being  at  all  times  magnificent  in  money 
matters,  he  may  have  played  with  them  m  their  own  way, 
without  considering  that  what  was  i^rt  to  them,  to  him  was 
ruin.  Indeed,  part  of  his  financial  emharrassment^  may  have 
arisen  fix)m  losses  of  the  kind,  incuited  inadvertently,  not  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  habit.  ^  I  do  not  believe  Goldsmith  to 
have  deserved  the  name  of  a  gamester,"  said  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries; *'  he  liked  cards  very  well,  as  other  people  do, 
and  lost  and  won  occasionally ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  neard, 
and  I  had  many  opportimities  of  hearing,  never  any  consi- 
derable sum.  u  he  gamed  with  any  one,  it  was  probably  with 
Beauclerc,  but  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case." 

"  Eetaliation,"  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  thrown 
off  in  parts,  at  intervals,  and  was  never  completed.  Some 
characters,  originally  intended  to  be  introduced,  remained  un- 
attempted  ;  others  were  but  partially  sketched — such  was  the 
one  of  Eeynolds,  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  com- 
menced with  a  felicity  which  makes  us  regret  that  it  should 
remain  unfinished. 

**  Here  Beynolds  lb  laid,  and  to  tell  yon  my  iniad. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand : 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland ; 
Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
His  pencil  onr  faces,  his  manners  our  heart 
To  coxcombs  aversOt  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  heariag : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff. 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 
By  flattery  unspoiled  '* ; 

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel;  the 
hand  of  the  artist  had  failed !  An  access  of  a  local  complaint, 
under  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time  past,  add^  to  a 
general  prostration  of  health,  brought  Goldsmith  back  to  town 
before  he  had  weH  settled  himself  in  the  country.  The  local 
complaint  subsided,  but  was  followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever. 
He  was  not  aware  of  his  critical  situation,  and  intended  to  be 
at  the  dub  on  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charles 
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Fox,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  {one  of  the  Homeck  oonnexion), 
and  two  other  mew  members,  were  to  be  present.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  felt  so  unwell  as  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
his  symptoms  soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to  keep  him  there. 
His  mamdy  fluctuated  for  several  days,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery,  but  they  proved  fallacious.  He  had 
skilful  medical  aid  and  fEiithful  nursing,  but  he  would  not  fol* 
low  the  advice  of  his  phyRicians,  and  persisted  in  the  use  of 
James*s  powders,  which  he  had  once  found  beneficial,  but 
which  were  now  injurious  to  him.  His  appetite  was  gone, 
his  strength  failed  him,  but  his  mind  remained  dear,  and  was 
perhaps  too  active  for  his  frame.  Anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments, which  had  previously  sapped  his  constitution,  doubtless 
aggravated  his  present  complaint,  and  rendered  him  sleepless. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  physician,  he  acknowledged  that 
his  mind  was  ill  at  ease. ,  This  was  his  last  reply ;  he  was  too 
weak  to  ^k,  and  in  general  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said 
to  him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  it  was  hoped 
a  favourable  crisis  had  arrived.  He  awoke,  however,  in 
strong  convulsions,  which  continued  without  intermission  until 
he  expired,  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  in  the  ferty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  a  shock  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  deep 
affliction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  Mends  ;  for,  with 
all  his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  beloved 
as  he  was  admired.     Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst  into 
tears.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day, 
and  grieved  more  than  he  had  done  m  times  of  great  &mily 
distress.     *'  I  .was  abroad  at  the  time  of  his  death,"  writes  Dr. 
McDonnell,  the  youth  whom,  when  in  distress,  he  had  em* 
ployed  as  an  amanuensis,  *'  and  I  wept  bitterly  when  the  in- 
telligence first  reached  me.    A  blank  came  over  my  heart  as 
if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest  relatives,  and  was  followed  for 
some  days  by  a  feeHng  of  despondeiicy."    Johnson  felt  the 
blow  deeply  and  gloomily.     In  writing  some  time  afterwards 
to  Boswell,  he  observed,  ''  Of  poor  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is 
little  to  be  told  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.     He 
died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  a£raid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness 
of  mind.     His  debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources 
were  exhausted.     Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds.    Was  ever  poet  so  trusted 
before?" 
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Among  his  debts  were  seyenty-nine  pounds  due  to  his  tailor, 
Mr.  William  Filby,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  new  suit 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death.  "My  £sither/'  said  the 
younger  Filby,  "though  a  loser  to  that  amoimt,  attributed  no 
blame  to  Goldsmith  ;  he  had  been  a  good  customer,  and,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  paid  every  &rthing.*'  Others  of  his 
tradespeople  evinced  the  same  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
notwithstanding  his  heedlessness.  Two  sister  milliners  in 
Temple  Lane,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  him, 
were  concerned  when  told  some  time  before  his  death,  of  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  "  Oh,  sir,''^  said  they  to  Mr. 
Cradock,  "  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for  him  gratis 
than  apply  to  any  other ;  we  are  sure  he  will  pay  us  when 
he  can." 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment,  there  was  the  lamentation  of 
the  old  amd  infirm,  and  the  sobbing  of  women,  poor  objects  of 
his  charity,  to  whom  he  had.  never  turned  a  deaf  ear,  even 
when  struggling  himself  with  poverty. 

But  there  was  one  mourner,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
memory,  could  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  the 
bitterness  of  death.  After  the  coffin  had  been  screwed  down, 
a  lock  of  his  hair  was  requested  for  a  lady,  a  particular  friend, 
who  wished  to  preserve  it  as  a  remembrance.  It  was  the 
beautiful  Mary  Homeck — the  Jessamy  Bride.  T3ie  cofBn  was 
opened  again,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off,  which  she  treasured 
to  her  dying  day.  Poor  Goldsmith !  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  such  a  memorial  of  him  was  to  be  thus  cherished ! 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom  we  have  so 
often  ventured  to  advert.  She  survived  almost  to  the  present 
day.  Hazlitt  met  her  at  Northcote's  painting-room,  about 
twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Gwyn,  the  widow  of  a  General 
Gwyn  of  the  army.  She  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  seventy 
vears  of  age.  Still,  he  said,  she  was  beautitul,  beautiful  even 
in  years.  After  she  was  gone,  Hazlitt  remarked  how  hand- 
some she  still  was.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  Northcote,  "  why 
she  is  so  kind  as  to  come  and  see  me,  except  thai  I  am  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  her  with  all  those  she  most 
esteemed  when  young — Johnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith — and 
remind  her  of  the  most  delightful  period  of  her  life."  "  Not 
only  so,"  observed  Hazlitt,  "  but  you  remember  what  she  was 
at  twenty :  and  you  thus  bring  back  to  her  the  triumphs  of 
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her  youth — ^that  pride  of  beauty,  which  must  be  the  more 
fondly  cherished  as  it  has  no  external  vouchers,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  the  bosom  of  its  once  lovely  possessor.  In  her,  how- 
ever, the  Ghraces  had  triumphed  over  time ;  she  was  one  of 
Ninon  de  I'Endos's  people,  of  the  last  of  the  immortals.  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room,  look- 
ing round  with  complacency." 

The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  her 
eighty-eighth  year.  '^  She  had  gone  through  aU  the  stages  of 
life,"  says  Northcote,  "  and  had  lent  a  grace  to  each."  How- 
ever gaily  she  may  have  sported  with  the  half-concealed  admi- 
ration of  the  awkward  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  however  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject 
of  teasing  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evidently  prided 
herself  in  aner  years  upon  having  been  an  object  of  his  affec- 
tionate regard ;  it  certainly  rendered  her  interesting  through- 
out life  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  and  has  hung  a  poeticsd 
wreath  above  her  grave. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  the  remains  of 
the  poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  his  Mends  to 
honour  them  by  a  public  funeral,  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  very  pall-bearers  were  designated:  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  Lord  Lowtii,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  Mr.  Burke,  and  David  Qarriok.  This  feeling 
cooled  down,  however,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  died 
in  debt,  and  had  not  left  wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive 
obsequies.  Five  days  after  his  death,  therefore,  at  five  o'clock 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  privately 
interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Temple  Church  ;  a  few 
persons  attending  as  mourners,  among  whom  we  do  not  find 
specified  any  of  his  peculiar  and  distinguished  Mends.  The 
chief  mourner  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  nephew.  Palmer,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Cashel.  One  person,  however,  from  whom  it  was 
but  little  to  be  expected,  attended  the  funeral,  and  evinced 
real  sorrow  on  the  occasion.  This  was  Hugh  Kelly,  once  the 
dramatic  rival  of  the  deceased,  and  often,  it  is  said,  his  anony- 
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mous  assailant  in  the  newspapers.  If  be  bad  really  teen 
giiilfy  of  this  basest  of  literary  offences,  be  was  punisbed  by 
file  stings  of  remorse,  for  we  ate  told  tbat  be  sbed  bitter  tears 
over  ibe  grave  of  the  man  be  bad  injured.  His  tardy  atone- 
ment only  provoked  tbe  laab  of  some  unknown  satirist,  as  ibe 
following  bnes  will  sbow  :•— 

'*  Hence  Kelly,  who  yean,  without  honour  or  Bhame, 
Had  been  sticking  his  bodkin  in  Olirer's  &me» 
Who  thought),  like  tbe  Tartar,  by  this  to  inherit 
His  geniuB^  his  learning,  simplicity,  spirit; 
Now  sets  eveiy  feature  to  weep  o'er  his  fate, 
And  acts  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state." 

One  base  wretcb  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  tbe  reptOe 
Kenrick,  wbo,  after  having  repeatedly  slandered  Goldsmith 
wbfle  Hving,  bad  the  audacity  to  insuU  bis  memory  when 
dead.  Tbe  following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show  his  malig- 
nancy, and  to  hold  him  up  to  execration : — 

"  By  his  own  art,  who  justly  died, 
A  blund'ring,  artless,  suicide; 
Share,  earthworms,  share,  since  now  he's  dead. 
His  megrim,  maggot-bitten  head/* 

This  scurrilous  epitaph  produced  a  burst  of  public  indigna- 
tion, tbat  awed,  for  a  time,  even  the  infamous  Kenrick  into 
silence.  On  the  other  band,  the  press  teemed  with  tdbotes 
in  verse  and  prose  to  the  memory  of  tbe  deceased ;  all  evinc- 
ing the  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  author,  and 
auction  for  Qie  man. 

Not  long  after  bis  death  the  Liteiary  CLvib  set  on  foot  a 
subscription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to  bis 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  Nd- 
lekens,  and  consisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet  in  profile, 
in  high  relief,  in  a  medallion,  and  was  placed  in  the  area  of  a 
pointed  arch,  over  the  south  door  in  Poet's  Comer,  between 
the  monuments  of  Gay  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Johnson 
furnished  a  Latin  epitaph,  which  was  read  at  the  table  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  where  several  members  of  the  dub,  and 
other  Mends  of  the  deceased,  were  present.  Though  consi- 
dered by  them  a  masterly  composition,  they  thought  &e 
literary  character  of  the  poet  not  defined  with  sufficient 
exactness,  and  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  should  be  in 
English  rather  than  Latin,  as  *'  the  memory  of  so  emineait  an 
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EngUBh  writer  ougM  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language  to 
^hich  his  works  were  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament.*' 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  respect- 
fully submitted  to  Johnson,  but  such  was  the  awe  entertained 
of  his  frown,  that  every  one  shrank  from  putting  his  name 
first  to  the  instrument ;  whereupon  their  names  were  written 
about  it  in  a  circle,  nutln'Tig  what  mutinous  sailors  call  a 
''  Round  Robin.''  Johnson  received  it  half  graciously,  half 
grimly.  "  He  was  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  modify  the  sense  of 
tiie«pitaph  in  any  manner  the  gentlemen  pleased;  but  he 
never  would  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.^^  Seeing  the  names  of 
Dr.  Warton  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers,  ''he 
wondered,"  he  said,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profes- 
sion, shoidd  be  such  a  fool ;  and  should  have  thought  that 
Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  The  following  is 
the  epitaph,  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white  marble  tablet 
beneath  the  bust : 

OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetse,  Physici,  Hisiorici, 

Qni  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 

Siye  risus  easent  movendi^ 

Stye  lacrymae, 

Affectuum  poteus  at  lenis  dominator : 

Ingenio  sublimiB,  vivldus,  yeraatiliSy 

Oratione  grandie,  nitidus,  yenustuB : 

Hoc  monumento  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amioorum  fides, 

Lectorum  yeneratlo. 

Natus  in  Hibemia  Fomife  Longfordiensis, 

In  loco  cui  nomeu  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  MDOOXXXL  ; 

EblansB  Uteris  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  HDOOLXxiv."  ♦ 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  follow  these  anecdotes  of  the  life 
of  Goldsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  on  his  writings  ; 

*  The  following  tranailation  is  from  Croker's  edition  of  BoswelPi 
Johnson : — 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 
A  Poet^  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 
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their  merits  haye  long  since  been  fully  discussed,  and  their 
station  in  the  scale  of  Hteraiy  merit  permanently  established. 
They  have  outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher  power, 
and  wider  scope,  and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding  gene- 
rations, for  they  have  that  magic  charm  of  style  by  which 
works  are  embalmed  to  perpetuity.  Neither  shall  we  attempt 
a  regular  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  poet,  but  will 
indulge  in  a  few  desultory  remarks  in  addition  to  those  scat- 
tered throughout  the  preceding  chapters. 

Never  was  the  trite  because  sage  apopthegm,  that  **  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man,"  more  i^y  verified  than  in  the 
case  of  Qoldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering  in 
childhood,  yet  full  of  sensibility ;  he  is  a  butt  for  the  jeers 
and  jokes  of  his  companions,  but  apt  to  surprise  and  confound 
them  by  sudden  and  witty  repartees ;  he  is  duU  and  stupid  at 
his  tasks,  yet  an  eager  and  intelligent  devourer  of  the  travel- 
ling tales  and  campaigning  stories  of  his  half-military  peda- 
gogue ;  he  may  be  a  dunce,  but  he  is  already  a  rhymer ;  and 
his  early  scintillations  of  poetry  awaken  the  expectations  of 
his  Mends.  He  seems  from  in&ncy  to  have  been  compounded 
of  two  natures,  one  bright,  the  other  blundering :  or  to  have 
had  £ury  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle  by  the  ''  good  people*'  who 
haunted  his  birth-place,  the  old  goblin  mansion  on  the  banks 
of  the  Inny. 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 

untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn ; 

Of  all  the  passionSy 

Whether  gmiles  were  to  be  moved 

or  tears, 

A  powerful  yet  gentle  master ; 

In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile, 

In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant — 

The  love  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends, 

And  the  veneration  of  readers. 

Have  by  this  monument  honoured  the  memory. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

fin  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longford 

On  the  29th  Nov.,  1731 ; 

Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin ; 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 
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He  carries  with  bim  the  wayward,  elfin  spirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts  are  of  no 
avail  at  school,  academy,  or  college  :  they  unfit  him  for  dose 
study  and  practical  science,  and  rend^  him  heedless  of  every- 
thing that  does  not  address  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination, 
and  genial  and  festive  feelings ;  they  dispose  him  to  break 
away  &om  restraint,  to  stroll  about  hedges,  green  lanes,  and 
haunted  streams,  to  revel  with  jovial  companions,  or  to  rove 
the  country  like  a  gipsy,  in  quest  of  odd  adventures. 

As  if  confiding  in  these  delusive  gifts,  he  takes  no  heed  of 
the  present,  nor  care  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular  and  solid 
foundation  of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan,  adopts  and  dis- 
cards those  recommended  by  his  Mends,  at  one  time  prepares 
for  the  ministry,  next  turns  to  the  law,  and  then  fixes  upon 
medicine.  He  repairs  to  Edinburgh,  the  great  emporium  of 
medical  science,  but  the  &iry  gifts  accompany  him ;  he  idles 
and  frolics  away  his  time  there,  imbibing  only  euch.  Imowledge 
as  is  agreeable  to  him ;  makes  an  excursion  to  the  poetical 
r^ons  of  the  Highlands ;  and  having  walked  the  hospitals 
for  the  customary  time,  sets  off  to  ramble  over  the  continent, 
in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  knowledge.  His  whole  tour 
is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is  playing  the  philosopher 
v^hile  he  is  really  playii^  the  poet ;  and  though  professedly 
he  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreign  universities,  so  deficient 
is  he  on  his  return  in  the  studies  for  which  he  set  out,  that  he 
fails  in  an  examination  as  a  surgeon's  mate ;  and  while  figur- 
ing as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  is  outvied  on  a  point  of  practice 
by  his  apothecary.  Baffled  in  every  regular  pursidt,  after 
trying  in  vain  some  of  the  humbler  callings  of  common^place 
life,  he  is  driven  almost  by  chance  to  the  exercise  of  his  pen, 
and  here  the  fairy  gifts  come  to  his  assistance.  For  a  long 
time,  however,  he  seems  unaware  of  the  magic  properties  of 
that  pen :  he  uses  it  only  as  a  make-shift  until  he  can  find  a 
legitimate  means  of  support.  He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and 
can  write  but  meagrely  and  at  second-hand  on  learned  sub- 
jects :  but  he  has  a  quick  convertible  talent,  that  seizes  lightly 
on  the  points  of  knowledge  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a 
theme  :^»  writings  for  a  time  are  ^desultory,  the  fruits  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  felt,  or  what  he  has  recently  and  hastily 
read ;  but  his  gifted  pen  transmutes  everything  into  gold,  and 
his  own  genial  nature  reflects  its  sunshine  through  his  pages. 
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Still  unaware  of  his  powers,  he  throws  off  his  writings 
anonymously,  to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favoured  men : 
and  it  is  a  long  time,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle  with  poyeziy 
and  humiliation,  before  he  acquires  confidence  in  his  literary 
talent  as  a  means  of  support,  and  begins  to  dream  of  reputa* 
tion. 

From  this  time,  his  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his  hand,  and 
he  has  only  to  use  it  discreeUy,  to  make  it  competent  to  all 
his  wants.  But  discretion  is  not  a  part  of  Goldsmith's 
nature ;  and  it  seems  the  property  of  these  fairy  gifts  to  be 
accompanied  by  moods  and  temperaments  to  t&ader  their 
effect  precarious.  The  heedlessness  of  his  early  days,  his  dis- 
position for  social  enjoyment,  his  habits  of  throwing  the 
present  on  the  neck  of  the  fiiture,  still  continue.  ICs  ex- 
penses forerun  his  means :  he  incurs  debts  on  the  fidth  of 
what  his  magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and  then,  under  the  pressure 
of  his  debts,  sacrifices  its  productions  for  prices  &r  below  their 
value.  It  is  a  redeeming  circumstance  in  his  prodigality, 
that  it  is  lavished  oftener  upon  others  than  upon  himsdf :  he 
gives  without  thought  or  stint,  and  is  the  continual  dupe  of 
his  benevolence,  and  his  tnistfdlness  in  human  nature.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  he  says  of  one  of  his  heroes,  ^'  He  oould 
not  stifle  the  natural  impulse  which  he  had  to  do  good,  but 
frequentiy  borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed;  and 
when  he  knew  not  convoiiently  where  to  borrow,  he  has  been 
observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched 
suppliants  who  attended  his  gate."     *  * 

^  His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  pre- 
vious reason  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
lights  of  his  character  which,  while  they  impeach  his  under- 
standing, do  honour  to  his  benevolence.  The  low  and  the 
timid  are  ever  suspicious;  but  a  heart  impressed  with 
honourable  sentiments  expects  from  others  sympathetic 
sincerity."  * 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  had  rendered 
his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty,  even  in  the  days  of  his 
obscurity,  rendered  the  struggle  still  more  intense  when  his 
fiury  gifts  had  elevated  him  into  the  society  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  and  imposed  on  his   simple  and  generous 

•  Goldsmith's  «  Life  of  Naahe." 
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spirit  &iicied  obligations  to  a  more  ample  and  bounteous 
display. 

''  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic,  '^that 
in  all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  speck  ever 
sullied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  muse  ?  How, 
amidst  all  that  love  of  inferior  company,  which  never  to  the 
last  forsook  him,  did  he  keep  his  genius  so  free  from  every 
touch  of  vulgarity  ?*' 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  nature :  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  assimi- 
lated to  vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circumstances  often 
compelled  him  to  associate  with  &e  poor,  they  never  could 
betray  him  into  companionship  with  the  depraved.  His  relish 
for  humour  and  for  the  study  of  character,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  brought  him  often  into  convivial  company  of  a 
vxdgar  kind;  but  he  discriminated  between  their  vulgarity 
and  their  amusing  qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from  the 
whole  those  &miliar  pictures  of  life,  which  £brm  the  staple  of 
his  most  popular  writmgs. 

Much,  too,  of  this  intact  purity  of  heart  may  be*  ascribed  to 
the  lessons  of  his  in£euicy  imder  the  paternal  roof;  to  the 
gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly  maxims  of  his  &ther, 
who, ''  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  infused  a  spirit 
mto  his  child,  which  riches  could  not  deprave,  nor  poverty 
degrade.  Much  of  his  boyhood,  too,  had  been  passed  in  the 
household  of  his  uncle,  the  amiable  and  generous  Contarine ; 
where  he  talked  of  literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and 
practised  music  with  his  daughter,  and  deHghted  them  both 
by  his  juvenile  attempts  at  poetry.  These  early  associations 
breathed  a  grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind,  and  tuned  it 
up  after  the  rough  sports  on  the  green,  or  the  frolics  at  the 
tavern.  These  led  him  to  turn  from  the  roaring  glees  of  the 
club,  to  listen  to  the  harp  of  his  coutdn  Jane ;  and  from  the 
rustic  triumph  of  '*  throwing  sledge,"  to  a  stroll  with  his  flute 
along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through 
life,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor;  and  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  career,  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened  iii 
mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  of  his 
infancy. 

It  nas  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  religious 
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feeling.  Those  who  raise  the  question  have  never  considered 
well  hig  writings  ;  his  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield/'  and  his  pictures 
of  "  the  Village  Pastor,"  present  religion  under  its  most 
endearing  forms,  and  with  a  feeling  that  could  only  flow  from 
the  deep  convictions  of  the  heart.  When  his  fidr  travelling 
companions  at  Paris  urged  him  to  read  the  Church  Service  on 
a  Simday,  he  replied  that  *'  he  was  not  worthy  to  do  it."  He 
had  seen  in  early  life  the  sacred  offices  performed  by  bis 
father  and  his  brother,  with  a  solemnity  which  had  sanctified 
them  in  his  memory ;  how  could  he  presume  to  imdertake  such 
functions  ?  His  religion  has  been  called  in  question  by  John- 
son and  by  Boswell :  he  certainly  had  not  the  gloomy  hypo- 
chondriacsd  piety  of  the  one,  nor  the  babbling  mouth-piety  of 
the  other,  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  breathed  forth 
in  his  writings,  and  it  illustrated  in  his  conduct,  give  us  reason 
to  believe  he  had  the  indwelling  religion  of  the  soul. 

We  have  made  sufficient  commente  in  the  preceding 
chapters  on  his  conduct  in  elevated  circles  of  literature  and 
fiishion.  The  fairy  gifts  which  took  him  there,  were  not 
accompanied  by  the  gifts  and  graceis  necessary  to  sustain  him 
in  that  artificial  sphere.  He  can  neither  play  the  learned  sage 
with  Johnson,  nor  the  fine  gentleman  with  Beauclere,  though 
he  has  a  mind  replete  with  wisdom  and  natural  shrewdness, 
and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity.  The  blunders  of  a  fertile  but 
hurried  intellect,  and  the  awkward  display  of  the  student 
assuming  the  man  of  fashion,  fix  on  him  a  character  for 
absurdity  and  vanity  which,  like  the  charge  of  lunacy,  it  is 
hard  to  disprove,  however  weak  the  groimds  of  the  charge, 
and  strong  the  facts  in  opposition  to  it. 

In  truth,  he  is  never  truly  in  his  place  in  these  learned  and 
fashionable  circles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  society  he  craves.  His  heart  yearns  for  domestic 
life  ;  it  craves  familiar,  confiding  intercourse,  family  firesides, 
the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  children ;  these  faring  out 
the  heartiest  and  sweetest  sympathies  of  his  nature. 

"  Had  it  been  his  &te,"  says  the  critic  we  have  already 
quoted,  *'  to  meet  a  woman  who  coidd  have  loved  him^  despite 
his  faults,  and  respected  him,  despite  his  foibles,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  his  life  and  his  genius  would  have  been  much 
more  harmonious ;  his  desultory  affections  would  have  been 
concentred^  his  craving  self-love  appeased,  his  puxsidts  more 
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settled,  his  cbaracter  more  solid.  A  nature  like  Goldsmilih's, 
8o  affectionate,  so  confiding — so  susceptible  to  simple,  innocent 
enjoyments — so  dependant  on  others  for  the  simshine  of 
existence,  does  not  flower,  if  dejnived  of  the  atmosphere  oF 
home." 

The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  respect  are  evident,  we 
think,  throughout  his  career;  and  if  we  have  dwelt  with 
more  Significancy  than  others  upon  his  intercourse  with  the 
beautiM  Homeck  &mily,  it  is  because  we  fancied  we  could 
detect,  amid  his  playful  attentions  to  one  of  its  members,  a 
lurking  sentiment  of  tenderness,  kept  down  by  conscious 
poverty,  and  a  humiliating  idea  of  personal  defects.  A  hopeless 
feeling  of  this  kind — ^the  last  a  man  would  communicate  to 
his  Mends — ^might  account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness  of 
conduct,  and  that  gathering  melancholy,  remarked,  but  not 
comprehended,  by  his  associates,  during  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life ;  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
mind  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and  only  terminated 
with  his  death. 

We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  with  a  few 
which  have  been  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  From  the 
general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident  that  his 
&ults,  at  the  worst,  were  but  negative,  while  his  merits  were 
great  and  decided.  He  was  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own ; 
his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on  none  but  himself,  and 
were  so  blended  with  humorous,  and  even  aflecting  circmn- 
stances,  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kindness.  Where 
eminent  talent  is  imited  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are  awed  and 
dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold 
and  reverential;  while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless 
infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  erring  individual,  that 
pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly 
towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  that,  like 
ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.  The  epithet  so  often 
heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  poor  Goldsmith,"  speaks 
volumes.  Few,  who  consider  the  real  compound  of  admi- 
rable and  whimsical  qualities  which  form  his  character,  would 
wish  to  prune  away  its  eccentricities,  trim  its  grotesque 
luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the  decent  formalities  of  rigid 
virtue.  '^  Let  not  his  fi:ailties  be  remembered/'  said  Johnson, 
"  he  was  a  very  great  man."    But,  for  our  part,  we  rather 
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nay  '*  Let  them  be  remembered,"  since  their  tendency  is  to 
endear :  and  we  question  whether  he  himself  would  not  feel 
gratified  in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration 
on  the  jproofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with  the  kind- 
hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly  ejaculated,  of ''  Pooxl 
Goldsmith." 
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